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NOTES. 


Ice por Wike Fermentation,— Wine-makers desix'oiis of 
securing a sii])ply of ice for tbe x>rirpose of controlling fermentation 
in tbe vats daring vintage can obtain same on tlie terais of previous 
years. Applications to be sent in to the Director of Agriculture, 
Perth. 


Wine Fermentation.—A n article by Mr. Despeissis on 
“ Wine Fermentation and Sulplmr as a Controlling 4gent” could 
not be compIetcKl in time for the ]>resent issue, but will appear next 
month. Advance cojvies will b(‘. forwarded to wine-makers on 
application, in t'ime for this season's vintage. 


Flax.— It is al>out time that our fanners gave a little attention 
to flax growing. It is easily grown, and in suitable soil the yield, 
both of seed and flax, will repay all labour. Ixi any of the Southern 
districts it ought to do well. Our importations of oilcake is far 
too large, and the bulk of it, if not all, should be locally produced. 


An Assistant Entomologist. —Before the Government 
Entomologist (Mr. George Compere) left on his last trip in search 
of orchard pest pai'asites, he was commissioned to keep his eyes 
open for a scientist to All the position of assistant entomologist 
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to tlie local Department of Agriculture, The Acting Director (Mr. 
Crawford) lias received a cable from the Agent General (Mr. W., 
H. James) conveying the intelligence that Mr. Compere Inul reemn- 
niended a Mr. Low for the position. Mr. James lias !>eeii 
requested by cable to complete the engagement. 


Imported Stock. —It is pleasing, in reviewing events of the- 
past year, to notice the very large, increase of piire-bred stock of all 
kinds. Ayrsliires have been the favourite dairy breed. In pigs, large' 
blacks seem the most popular, while quite a number of Berkslhres 
have also been imported. Some splendid stamps of horses have been 
introduced, amongst which are a few Suttblks, the best of all liorsc3S 
for the farmer. Sheep, goats, turkeys, fowls, and ducks liave also- 
been l)roLight from ail parts of the world. There should be no 
trouble now of anyone procuring the best of anything reipiired. In 
no case is the saying of spending a pound to save a penny so- 
applicable as in buying pure stock; so if you want to make money 
by breeding, then pure stock cannot be too good. 


Orchards. —The worst orchard pest is the man who plants an 
orchard without yiroper preparation of the ground, then gives, 
indifferent cultivation for a few years, seeds down to grass, which 
is cut off in July and fed to a scrub co-w that is incapable of pro¬ 
ducing more than half-a-pound of butter per day. The ground is 
left di'y, hard, and bare just at the time when a large amount of 
moisture is needed to develop and mature the fruit. Under some- 
conditions the grownng of grass among the trees may be the right 
thing to do, but with the certainty of dry weather and lack of 
moisture in Jauuarv and February, the grass should either he left, 
as mulch to cover the ground or replaced with a good top dressing 
of stable manure, to shade the ground and conserve the raoistunc 
When the grass is fed to tlie cow, it ought to be a good cow, one 
that will make a profitable use of it. The manure should be k(‘j >t 
under cover uiitii carted to the field and applied to the soil, not. 
pitched out under the eaves of the barn to have its fertility h‘a(hed 
out ]\v the rains, nor left in conical heaps to heat and firc-furge. 


Cherries m Western Australia. —A further evidence, in 
addition to that already published in a former issue, of the suit¬ 
ability of some parts of this State for the cultivation of the cherry 
is given by Mr. Wm. S. Haiiis, of Cuballing, who sent to this, 
department four very good samples of the following varieties: — 
St, Margaret, Napoleon Bigarreau. Waterloo, and Kirk. The first 
two especially are very fine. Cuballing, which is close to; Narrogin, 
has an altitude of about 1,000 feet above sea level. From that 
point to Mt. Barker, a distance of 150 miles, cherries have proved 
themselves fruitful, and that fruitfulness increases as one travels. 
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iiowards ’Wandering,*, tbe Williams, Kojonup, the Preston, and the 
Blackwood. Better methods of jjacking have of late years led to a 
considerable importation of cherries fr<.>m the Eastern States. It 
is ex]>ected that the importations this year will anioiiiit to ^10,000 
worth. In order to ^iiide fruitgrowers, and cleteniiine which are the 
most profitable cherries to grow under conditions which obtain here, 
it is recommended that an area of one and a-Iialf acres or so of 
suitable land be planted with cherries at the Narrogin State farm. 


An Orchard Pest. —The Acting Director of x4griculture 
(Mr. A. Crawford) has received an interesting report of the success¬ 
ful efforts which have been made during the past year to combat 
the mussel scale. The scale is a grc^at pest of a|.)ple trees in various 
parts of the world, and aifects other fruit trees, although the apple 
is its particular pi'eference. In Tasmania it has proved even more 
troublesome than the codliu moth, but in this State the alfacted 
area has not been allowed to assume large proportions. Tlie scale 
has been confined to the Hay and Plantageiiet districts, and in 1903 
ten orchards, with an aggregate of 264 trees, were more or less 
badly affected. The vigorous policy of the Department, however, 
resulted in the pest being not only checked from s])reading, but 
foxight back. In five orclnirds tlie scale has been eradicated, and 
by the end of last year the number of trees atfeeted had been 
reduced to 197. The most effective method of fighting the scale is 
by the use of the lime, sulphur, and salt wash. Fumigation lias 
not been so successful, owing mainly to the fact that the eggs last 
right through the year. The report concludes with complimentary 
references to the inspectors who liad charge of the work. 


Insect FRXK'NBS.“----Ichiu‘uin<>i,i flies and tlieir near relatives 
usually lay eggs in the bodies of cater[>illaTS, gruhs, and apliides, 
but somi‘ spi?ci(?s dtq)osit tlnu'r x^ggs in tdirysalides and in the eggs. 
Tliese insects, though ealhcl icIuuMunoii flies, do not in any way 
Indoiig 1.0 the onhu* of tliiis pro])er, whhdi are two-winged insects, 
l)ut they a,re chissed in ilie warm* order as tlie saw files, ants, bees, 
•and wa8f)s, aaid, like them, have four wings. Tliey are nearly all 
slender in form, and liave long h‘gs “-the u|)pr‘r pair of wings being* 
consideral)ly larg<m tlmn tlie lower ptur--whilst tire end of tire body 
ill tluj females is furnislu.Hl with a long pointed organ, known as an 
ovipositor. In some species this organ is of great lengtli, being 
longer than the rest of the insect, and enaliles tlie ])ossessor to 
reach its victim, whicli may be a wood-boring grub, or so placed 
that it wmild be inaccessible to the insect otherwise. In other 
■speekvs it is (pite short, and may lie entirely hidden in the body of, 
the insect when not in nse. The ichneumon flies do not try to kill 
their victims by piercing them with their ovipositors ; their only 
desire is to lay their eggs within them. As soon, as the grubs' are 
hatched they begin to feed on the juices of their host! Caterpillars 
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attacked by these parasites live and feed for some tinH\ and lia.vc> 
been known to become chrysalides, but this eifort on their part is 
generally more than they can nninage. Several of tlie snm.ller 
species attack various kinds of aphides. One may often see on 
plants a large brown aphis witli a swollen rounded Ixxly—th(‘ result; 
of infestation by one of these parasitic insects; tlu‘. latbvr vary niiidi 
ill size, from insects soiuewliat larger than tiiose shown in tlic 
figure to others about the size of a midge. They iiiv gexieroily 
black-brown or some dull colour, though some have a bright band 
across the body. 


Detecting Insects Injurious to Corn. —Injuriesto the roots 
of corn ill spring and early summer may be indicated to the (ilose 
observer by the aspect of the growing crop. If the (.‘orii fails to 
appear in spring (says Orange Judd Farmer) the difficulty may not 
be due to poor seed or to injuries in the kernel, but to an early 
insect attack upon the young roots. This may even kill the |>]ant 
outright before the sprout has broken ground. The root louse of 
the corn and the wireworms are most likely to he concerned in this 
form of injury. Later, when the plant is a few inches high, the 
uneven growth of the corn will often attract attention, patches here 
and there advancing slowly in comparison with parts of tlie field 
adjacent, and in a way not to be accounted for by diiferences in soil. 
In such oases white grubs, wireworms, corn-root worms, or plant 
lice should be sought. Comhiiied with this uneven growth, or 
possibly in time of drought without it, the farmer may nothje yellow 
patches in the field, the colour being the most pronounced on the 
lower leaves. The root louse of the corn will be found responsible 
in most cases for this partial discolouration, but any of the speoifiB 
just mentioned may produce a similar effiect, or it may be caused in 
the lower part of the stalk l>y the ‘ chinch bug. An especially 
significant symptom of more or less Berious mischief is the presence 
in the field of numexx>us burrows of ants, commonly placed in or 
immediately near the hills of corn and most conspicuous shortly 
after rain. This invariably indicates the presence of root lice in thc’i 
field, although, if the corn he. small, a careful search may fail to 
detect them at the time. The nature of the association between tlie 
ants and the root- lice is such that the former prepare the way f(»r 
the latter early in the season by sinking their burrows among th(‘ 
corn roots, thus giving the lice access to them. 


The ISTitrogen SuPFLY.-~-Some imaginative minds have been 
conjuring up visions of dire results that are to come about through 
the cultivation of legumes (says the Frairie Farmer). The 
crusade for the larger use of the nitrogen-gathering plants in 
agricultural practice, they fear,, will so reduce the supply of 
nitrogen in the atmosphere that everything will burn up. A writer 
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su^'gests tliat ‘‘it will be many before wliat is known regard.^ 
iiig nitrogen gatliering wdll be diifusecl through the mass of 
ignorance that prevails, an<l consequently it will be a long time 
before there will be less nitrogen in the air, because it has been 
stored up in the soil for man’s benefit, and loiigcu’ still before we 
shall have replaced the stores that Nature had accumulated through 
long centuries.” No one need have any scrupdes against growing- 
leguminous crops on the score of robbing the atinosplieie of its 
nitrogen. As practically four-fifths of the total volume of the 
atmosphere is nitrogen, all of the latter that can possibly be 
secured and stored up in the soil at any one time will have no 
appreciable influence upon the composition of our atmospihere. 
Those who are prone to speculate on this subject should note this 
fact. However much nitrogen we may secure, our retention of it is 
only temporary. Sooner or later it returns to the air whence it 
came. It is constantly escaping from the earth, tlirougii various 
avenues, and returning to the atmosphere. From the chimney on 
the house-top, the neglected manure pile, and even the neglected 
waste pdaces about the farm, it is constantly rising. Its unstable 
cliaracter when in combination, and its tendency to escape when 
these combinations are broken u]), are responsible for the difficulty 
experienced in keeping the soil adequately supplied. We may 
locate it temp^orarily in leguminous crops, but the consumption of 
these crops, and the decomposition of the refuse by l>acteria, starts 
it on its way back to the atmosphere to be again taken up by 
leguminous crops. The problem of the fanner is to keep a sufficient 
quantity of this element moving on its endless round to insure the 
production of bounteous crops. He need have no fear that the 
sup)ply of seventy-five million pounds that is hovering over each and 
every acre of his farm will not meet all his needs, if he will but 
etnp'loy the proper means to secure it. No farmer need purchase 
nitrogen from another individual, for Nature has provided him with 
a l>ounteous supphy, and with a means of drawing up)on this supply 
free of cost. 
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SHERRIES, 


By A. Bkspbiksts, 


Port wine and Malagas have already received iittentioii in 
previous chapters/^' lii the provsent one I will cull from '"my ludc- 
book some concerning the secular methods practised in the niaim- 
facture of Sherries, 

Andalusia is the gridiron of Spain. Its high, ijibldiunl is 
deeply cut by mountain toireiitvS, which, rushing from the stec^p 
sierras, run to feed those rivers which empty themselves into tlie seui, 
the natural boundary of the Peninsula. These to^Tents bav(.‘ almost 
laid bare in places those steep roasttal slopes, and carried down in 
their rush towards the lower country a wealth of sand, (?artli, and 
stones worn into pebbles, which in different proportions make ii|> 
the cultivated soil of the arable country. 

From Malaga we reti’aced our steps back u}.> the Valley of the 
G-uadalhorce, leaving behind us the Bay of Malaga, dotted all over 
with white sails, and streaked with lines of smoke. The train runs 
through sugarcane and cofcton fields, and by irrigated gar<lniis and 
vineyards which give evidence of almost tropical luxuriance. 

The wines, mostly momiteh, are pruned to one eye, and form a 
kind of knob from which shoot out the fruitful canes. These shfH>t.s 
are not staked but left to run on the ground. Al)out midsummer 
the earth is hilled up around the. stump, partly to allow tlm ripening 
bunches to hang down free oil the soil, and partly, it is contended, 
to bring the roots closer up to the sun-healed surfat^e and thus add 
to the sweetness of the grapes. 

By degrees, as the railway line rises, the ravines only iire culti¬ 
vated, the mountains being mostly barren, In pltiecB olive ^v'i'upy 
the ground, and now and again grain crops or vines (‘ultivaftHl 
, .amongst the olives.' As it does not rain for several nu.mths at a 
; .stretch, both grass and weeds are stfurce. VVliat cultivation is done 
is mostly done by hand laboiu’, and is certainly not overdoing. 

After three hours of strenuous efirorts the express st.r»ps 
Bobadilla, the junction for Granada, Madrid, Sevilhi, or Gil)raltar, 
'.where meals are offered whicdi do not reek with crude oil or gaiTun 

It is always good policy in Spain, if time is (,)f any moine'ni, 

'' ;not to diverge from trunk lines, and to travel by tlie so-called 
‘‘express;’' as “post” and “mixed” trains are either dead slow 
or erratic. ^ At buffets and hotels, beware of the eommon wines 
of Spain ;dfc is only too often most rascally stuff, generally wade 
worse by' its, association with^ hide bags made of'calfs,, or goat's^ 

* Part wine, page 212, Vol. IX., Mala^ wine, page 45% VoL X, of thiJmnml, ' ' 
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skiii, io wliicli it is kept. Hot imcoinmoaiy, it is made m,ore fiery 
by an atlinixture of agtmrdienfe. There are noble exceptions, 

ValdejMvas (pronounced Val-de-peinias), under reputable labels,, 
is a very creditable wine, which they say was in repute even when 
tlie Eoinans held Iberia, 

liioja (pronounced Riolia), on the Ebro, nearLogrono, produces, 
some of the best table wine I have tasted in Spain. It much 
resembles our honest, generous. Swan I'ed wines, made of Shiraz and 
Malbec. To Mr. W. May-Lindsay, the British Consul at Almeria, I 
am indebted, together with many other useful hints for guidance when 
on the road in Spain, to becoming acquainted with that wine. I 
have always found it pleasant, honest, and of uniform quality. It is 
made mostly of claret grapes imported from Erance and manufac¬ 
tured according to Bordeaux methods. Its strength varies from 
11° to of alcohol, and it is endowed with a rich ruby colour,. 

As a rule Spain cannot compare with Fi'ance or the Rhine in the 
production of ligiit, delicate wunes, but on the other hand, in the* 
confection of sweet, liqueur wines, or the preparation of dry, 
spirituous, atid aromatic white wines it occupies an unique position 
amongst all wine-growing countries. • 

The country traversed in the direction of Sevilla and Jerez, 
consists to a> great extent, at least when I saw it at vintage time, of. 
extensive, desolate-looking plains. No houses on these plains; they* 
mostly live, in villages in Spain, and between tlie villages there is little ■ 
sign of life. At intervals a farm house (hacienda), looking like a 
fortified phice, with few windows and enclosed within high walls, 
break the nionotony of the landscape. Then a well, round which a 
herd of toron hravos congregate wdiile their herdsman bails water 
out for tliem. They look there as peaceable as milch cows ; although 
l>re(I from fiery l)loo(l, they seem quite unlike the maddened bulls, 
■wliicb, in the arena, are goaded into infuriated beasts. A well-bred, ' 
bull of good lim^age is worth about .£?() as it is done to death by 
tlu‘matador, a.fter having provided some excitement to the crowd 
gatiHn’{al a.rouiid the bull-ring. Some six to twelve bulls are there 
domj to dea-th in tlie <amrse of a Imll-fight. 

The AudaIusia.Ms <.>f iiow-a-days have many' a trait in common 
^ w'ith tlie conquerors. The music and the 'dances remind 

one somewhat of the Orunit. In their steps, their songs,' aoconi- , 
panied by'sotne virtuoso on the guitar, their themes of love and „ 
war, thev put one in mind of the Indian iiautclmees, and J am told 
of the Egypi.ian {ilmeha. The national costumes are, as a rule, 
noticeable iv>r their Oriental colours, where the blue, the red, and 0 
the yellow predominate, while almost every word deB(*riptiv6 of soil, 
implements of; husbandry or iinigation is Arabic. At last, after a 
whole day’s travelling, via La Eoda and Utrera, we arrive at 

, JeeBZ X)B'LA Fbokteea, ■ A'/' v 

which is pronounced hereth and is alsO' %elt Xeres ; the surname' 
de.la Frofiiera it owes to the fact that.once it was a border town of 7 ' 
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t!ie Moorisli possessions in Spain. The town is a populous one and 
has about 60,000 people. It is one of the most prosperous towns of 
Spain, and its sheri'y maji^nates do an extensive trade with every 
part of the ^lobe, although of late years they complain of a shrinkage 
ill the volume of their business. It is with the neighbouring town¬ 
ships of La Beta and San Lucar cle Barrameda, the most celebra.tiai 
centre of the manufacture of the crisp, amber-coloured, dry, 
aromatic wine known under the , name of Jerez in Spain, Xcrcs in 
France, and Sherry in England, as well as in other parts of the 
world. 

Other districts as well supply in a small measure their cpiotato 
the stock of the sherry manufacturers. 

Eising early in the morning, a stroll about Jerez gives one an 
idea of how the catering of the milk supply is done in Algeria and 
Spain. Herds of the small, smooth-haired, red Spanish goat 
leisurely parade the streets, whilst the herdsmen cry out Lecke I 
'Lechei in a high note. In response to this shrill call people come 
out of houses with Jugs and pails, a nannie goat is liojilved by the 
leg, and the foaming milk runs into the vessel. Milk carts and 
milk shops are unknown quantities in these countries and police 
court prosecutions for watering milk must peidorce be a rare thing. 

Around squares and along some of the broader streets, date 
palms and orange trees are planted; the latter cutting a sorry 
figure amongst the luxuriant vegetation around. 

Pressure of time put me in the field early in the forenoon, and 
after duly presenting my credentials to some of the representative 
sherry magnates at their Bodegas^ I was given an opportunity of 
going round some of these extensive establishments. 

The country about Jerez is not particularly picturesque. It is 
made up of sandy ridges (arenas) ^ with here and there patches of 
chalky soil (alvariza) or of clayey soil (harros). 

The arenas” or sandy vineyards produce a very dry and 
crisp wine. The “ barros ” or chalk vineyards, which consist of a 
greyish cement-looking soil like mortar, produce mostly sweet wines. 
The chalk vineyards produce the high-class Sherries. 

The first two average 260 gallons to the acre, whilst the chalk 
vineyards only yield .about 200 gallons. Quality here makes up for 
quantity. 

Varieties of Grapes. 

Amongst the varieties of vines generally planted for dry 
sherries are first and foremost the Palomino, which is one of the 
first to ripen, and produ<-es some of the choicest dry Sherry, the 
4-lhillo cadillon, the Maniuo de Pilas, the Mollar (pron. M6ydr), 
and the Feffuno. 

For sweet wines the favourite varieties are Pedro Ximenes, 
Moscatel, aiid Tintilla de Eota. 

. J^edfo Xi^nenes is,a'favourite alike for dry or for^sweet wines. 
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Ail these kiiuls are planted together, without any apparent 
system; one would think that the cuttings had been sliuffied 
previous t.o planting. It is contended that a snore harmonious 
wine is thus produced. 

Vintage generally begins early in' September, and I had an 
opportunity whilst at Jerez to see grape-picking on some of the 
hillside chalky vineyards, where the Palomino grape predominates. 

PiOBTiisra. 

The picking is made with great care, and the vineyards are 
gone over several times as the grapes ripen. 

' Men and women are engaged grape-picking, and only receive 
one (nominally lOd.) a day. 

The grapes are placed in wooden boxes wider at top than 
bottom, and carrie<l on the head. When filled these boxes are 
carried out of the vineyards to the drying-place or almijar, where 
esparto-grass mattings, about two feet six in diameter, are laid on 
the ground, and the contents of each box is tipped over a mat; 
there the grapes are left to wilt for a period, which varies with the 
state of maturity of the grapes and the purpose to which they will 
be turned. ' 

For dry sherries a couple of days suffice, whilst for sweet wines 
made of Pedro Xim&nes, of Moscatelf and Tinto grape they are 
exposed to the sun for a week or more, 

TauABiNa AND Feementing. 

In the larger and more up-to-date wine cellars, modern 
machinery is beginning to be introduced, but at the majority of 
vineyards these whited grapes, after their period of insolation, are,, 
eve.n now trodden. For that purpose, a sticcession of lagars or 
treading platf(,>rm8 arej,')rovided, and'arranged in rows: they have 
a raised wall all round, and are like those in u^e at Malaga and 
at Oporto. In the centre, 'which m raised, stands a screw press,, 
generally'"of antique design. ^ On each ^‘lagar are placed sufficient 
grapes to' fill a butt or 'pipe of wiBe, and over .these gntpes four or 
five pounds of powdered gypsum,are'strewn; or, better still, a smaller' 
quaxitity of pure sulphate of potash.' Then the t readers light'their, 
cigarettes and set to work, 'The strained'juice runs direct into,'the 
''fermenting pipes or butts .whichiiold'150 gallons, and these 

iix turn are conveyed do the c.ellai'S'.where fermentation 
proc*eeds. These 'butts are'not quitefilled',' and one-sixth' of their 
capacity is left ullagcd,',, Th.e'pressingsh'hk;':#ell as the free running 
Juice, are feniimted together,’ ■'Thl‘''drodden'''''grap,<^«^'We/Shovelled 
up around the screw 'press, and 'i cake formed, which is • wound 
up in an.esparto ro'pe'coiled'round it.' 

After this fii^st pressing the dry cake is broken up, and the 
lumps; rubbed, over'a stammer' /set/in an oblong frame and the 
stalks,,,aye separated*,' The. skins are then slightly moistened and 
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pressed again, after being allowed to stand a while. Tlie liquid 
which comes out is fermented by itself into a “ [uquette ” wine, 
whicli is either consumed hj the vineyard hands or is distilled 
spirits of wine used for fortifying sherries and sweet wines, or else 
turncxiinto excellent wine vinegar, which is reared with, all tlie care 
■of sherry itself. 

This is about the extent of the small vinegrowers’ operations at 
their lagars,” as from this stage art and experience combined step 
in, and it is in the merchants’ bodegas that the requisite attention 
is bestowed upon the young wine. 

The pressed must is conveyed to the town bodegas much after the 
style favoured at Malaga, or else in butts placed on long two-wheeled 
carts drawn by a scratch team of mules, horses, and donkeys, pro¬ 
miscuously hitched in a string, one in front of the other, and 
stretching out a long way. - 

In the bodegas the young wine undergoes the usual fermenta- 
tioUj which is followed by a more or less lengthy, slow fermentation, 
and when quite dry it is fortified with well-rectified grape spirit. 
The degree of fortification varies with the type of wine it is sought 
to obtain, the more delicate wine receiving less spirit. 

Towards the end of the first winter and a few months after 
making, the young wine undergoes a preliminary classification, and 
is syphoned out into specially-seasoned casks, which are steamed 
and washed with cai^e, and afterwards kept filled with water, whicli 
is renewed every now and again until required for use. 

These casks are generally made of American oak, whilst at 
Oporto, Dalmatian and Dantzig oak is preferred. The American 
oak staves are said to impart a peculiar degree of bitterness to the 
wine, which, if anything, improves sherries. 

Atthetimeof this first racking, two to two and a-half gallons of 
grape brandy is added to each pipe. This enables the wine to stand 
the summer without any accident. Early in the aiitunin it is 
■racked a second time and definitely classified. The fortification is done 
with brandies of proof strength for young wines, and spirits BOdeg. 
y-'O.p. for older wines, the strength of matured sherry rising by successive 
.additions of spirit from 18® to 14® to 18® or 19® of alcohol per cent. 

Those wines'that are thin and weak are further fortified, and 
those which are not clear and brilliant are fined. The second year 
the young wines are again racked twice, viz., in the spritig and the 
•autumn, after which they are allowed to mature in the soleras. 

These soleras are, mother casks of ,the finest wines. They are 
generally stacked in three tiers, one above the other, in above-ground 
cellars. The casks are numbered; they are not quite filled, one- 
ninth to one-tenth of the contents, of the casks remaining ullaged. 
When the wine is two years old, and has been finally classified, 
they are' not-: racked''any more,'in ox*der not to'interfere with the 
growth of a whitish fungus which soon appears on the surface. 
That fungus is not unlike that which is known as fiowers of 
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wine,” or even as “mother of vinegar;” its presence is more beneficial 
than iuiiirious to the wine. 

In order to further favour its growth, the bniighole is iiot^ 
hermetically closed, ttnd a porcelain cap resting over it keeps 
i)lf the dust ; that caj) is tied np by a string to save it from 
breaking. 

After a period of time, which varies with the wine, it becomes 
sufficiently matured to sell. 

When making up a shipment of sherry or executing an order,, 
individual casks are not sent away, bnt a measure of wine is drawn 
from each individual so/cm#?, and the number of casks intended for 
shi|>meut are then tined or clarified. For that purpose fresh 
Idood, white of eggs, or Spanish clay is used. 

After tlie required quantity of wine has been withdrawn, an 
e(piiva,letit quantity of a younger wine of a like type is put back 
into the mother so/cruw. In a few months the new addition is as 
good as th(^ original wine, the gr<)wths present in the casks having 
iin|(artt:Ml to it the sa,nic (ffiaraeteristics as the parent possessed. 

Jt does not matter whether these soleras casks are homsed 
inside costly (;iidlars or stacked outside under shady trees, or 
even (exposed to the ardent sun of Andalusia; the process of 
mat.uring g^jes on just the sa>me, and is probably accelerated when, 
the <*a,sks an* expovsed to ttie full action of the sun. 

Around tlie Jen‘Z hodmjas large stacks of ^soleras casks are a 
familiar had:tire of the landscape, and some soleras I was shown 
(iontUiined etlien^ai wiiu* vinegar, wliich is (mostly enough to be only 
('onsumed by windthy epicun^s. Within a stone throw, other stacks 
of soleras ca,sks are seen, which hold aromatic sherries of consider- 
abh? value: all receive the saane kind of treatment, without 
appa)n:‘ntlj being the worsr* for It. 

'.Kven braudieH are at reared in soleras after the fashion of 
nherrii’s, ai\d at <:hn'V/,a1ey;, Byass..and Cu.m's Kolunda Bodega, I'bad ' 
oct*aeion t-o saa'uple a, soleras brandy that lias left the most pleasant 
rt:M.;oiifHd:/ioiu 

Tlic valin.vt^f a of slicrry is an elastic quantity, and varies 

AM5 I'O nr butt of Hi) gallons. For' ,^820—about 4s. ai',' 
gallon'“”;,-a very o:rrlinary k.lnd of sherry is obtained ; but for a good 
'wirie no less tlian must be given. 

Itis, easy to understand that by following with method' and'' 
care the, '.metliod i.vf rearing in, wh.ws or breeding casks]as 
]>raid:ised at Jerez, the same staiidard of (quality of a’wine sufficiently 
t;o stand tlmt peculiar manipulation can with ease' be^ 
ke|:.>t up, WI:im:iever a'few aroim of sherry, brandy, or vinegar rire 
removed from' soleras butts,, an equivalent of a ' newer wine, 
of the same fy|:w,i is restored to these same soleras butts, and in the, 
course of a few months the whole contents of those breeding butts is' 
aS' g<>od as it was, bethre, and fresh abstractions, accompanied bj', 
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corresponding restorations, can be made. Wben this is done witli 
jiidgment—and here experience is invalnabie—there is no end to 
tlie period solerm can be perpetuated, and some of these are 50 a-nd 
even 100 years old. In other .words, the original mother of sherries 
was of that age, periodical subtractions and additi<.>ns must neces¬ 
sarily rejuvenate it, and receive from the soleras cask tlie same 
stamp of old age which is the distinguishing feature of the parent 
wine. 

At sooie of the bodegas I visited I tasted collections of sherries 
of various types, and was explained the difference between an 
Amontillado, which is a crisp, dry, and spirituous and ethereal wine, 
and an Olorozo sherry, which is tiot quite so dry and is a full-bodied, 
nutty, and generotis wine ; a ManzamUa, on the other hand, is 
lighter in colour and in body, and possesses the peculiar aiumatic 
bitterness of camomille, . The best Manzamlla is made fium grapes 
grown on the arenas, or sandy vineyard of San Liicar. 

So varied is the turn which several casks of sherries made from 
the same grapes take, that I had no difficulty, after fermentation, 
iyi pieking ont Amontillado and an Olorozo sherry made from 
like grapes grown on the same ground and fermented at the same 
time,,but in diiferent butts. 

An inspection of some of the larger bodegas of Jerez is almost 
as interesting as a visit to a picture gallery, and as one walks along 
the long lines of soleras one is introduced in turn to casks named after 
Kings or infantas of Spain. One huge cask at one of these bodegas 
is called Napoleon ; at another I tested sherries from Ell., 
which stands for East India, the contents of that soleras having once 
made the voyage across the line. I also saw, but -without testing 
any more, casks reverently known as Methusalern, the Apostles, and 
^ but not least, “ Christ.” 


CALF EEARIMG« 

(Continued.) 


By E. E. Wbib, M.B.C.V.S. ■ 

' DxAEEHmA.“"--This term is■ used to express an irritable, state 
o£ the bowels by which the' contents are expelled in a fluid;(>r' Semi¬ 
fluid ''state, without exhibiting any of the syinptoms' cqffimon' 'tO'' 
inflammation. It is one of the'most common ailmehts. to^"%hie'h' 
calves are subject, and, at times is not unlydatal, but '.'appears In an 
infectious form. The disease-may. be Caused by an alteration in 
the state'of health of the mother- if 'the'ealf is still 'sucking, but 
usually it is amongst hand-fed calves that the trouble 'is noticeable. 
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Nature provides tlia,t joiuig calves -wlien sucking sboiilcl swallow in 
sin,all quantities, the head and neck being in an extended position 
whilst BO doing ; by this means the food supply is taken direct to 
the true stomach, wdiere it should undergo thorough digesti(}n. The 
positions are practically reversed with hand-fed calves, as these are 
iisiially fed from a vessel which rests uyuon the ground. A depen¬ 
dent position is thus forced upon the aninial, and as the cjuantity 
consumed with each swallow is considerably greater, a portion may 
tiiid its way into the rumen or paunch. Should the irritation con¬ 
tinue for any length of time the food ferments and ultimately 
results in diarrluea. As a preventive against trouble arising from 
this cause, an artificial teat is now being used for feeding purposes 
in many large establishments, and the I'esults have been of a most 
favourable cliaracter. The cause is also often associated with 
neglect in giving the first of the mother’s milk to the newly born 
calf, a common practice with many being to mix the whole supply 
together, and feed to the young and old alike. Care should be 
exercised in this direction, as the first milk contains properties of 
an aperient nature ■which are necessary for the cleansing of the 
bowels from all deleterious matter, and prepares them for the more 
thorough digestion of the food supply. Improper sanitary con¬ 
ditions are also frequently responsible for diarrhoea. It is no 
uncommon practice for dairymen to house their calves in a dark 
unventilated corner of a building where foul air accumulates and 
where disease is generated. This should never be permitted, as it is 
more economical to rear calves under favourable conditions than 
the reverse, and any cause which prevents the healthy growth of an 
aninml when youngs practically affects them in after life. As 
pointed out in a previous article, disease is often associated with 
the calf paddock, and from whatever cause diarrhoea may be 
brought about, it rapidly spreads, per medium of the pasture, to 
others, and assumes an infectious form. The first noticeable 
symptoms are dullness, capricious appetite, and fluid discharge: 
from the bowels; this is followed by severe straining and signs ;qf' 
weakness. The calf lies dowui a great deal, the eyes appear'sunken,'' 
frequently becoming more or less ' une<>nscious, and dies without a.; 
struggle'.' , , ■ ' / V' 

Imnied'iately the disease becomes noticeable the affected animal 
requires to be removed, to a well - ventilated buil&ing, and the 
infected premises th'oroughly clean'sed and,, disinfected.' Medicinal 
treatment should first be directed towards removing any irritable 
matter from the digestive canal,'ahd.'no'better aperient can be 
utilised for this purpose than,castoi"'oil. '' In\,the.event,of pain being.- 
present, the addition of about 30 drops of laudanum will afford 
relief. When the abdomen appears S’wollen from flatulence, two to 
four dram doses of ether is to be given, and should the diarrhoea 
continue lime water, or well boiled, starch gruel, can be added to'the 
milk supply. Small and frequent supplies' of food ate necessaryi 
throughout the complaint. ' ' ■' 

(T<>hemnUnmi>*) 
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POULTKY APPLIAHCES« 


By Feank H, Eobertson. 


Poultry keeping entails constant attention, whether the number 
be only a few hens kept in the back yard for household egg re¬ 
quirements, or if raised by the liiiudred. The larger the number 
the greater the work. But it behoves every poultry-keeper to make 
the burden as light as possible by systematic management and an 
adequate supply of suitable convenient runs and labour-saving 
appliances. 

There are, however, many persons who do not believe in goiiigr 
to the expense of labour-saving appliances, and are quite satisfied 
to struggle along anyhow. I knew a butter-maker who sold butter 
in 11b. pats and possessed nothing beyond a dish or two and 
an old pair of scales (and these veere even minus weights), their 
places being taken by stoiies, which were somewhat under standard 
requirements. A skimmer was not even considered necessary. The 
cream was pushed off the top of the milk by hand into a bucket 
and then churned by the tedious process of hand-whipping. The 
weighing oil was also managed on strictly economical lines; one 
stone weighed 141bs. and the other slightly under 16ozs., thus 
enabling the seller to produce 15 supposed 111), pats from MIbs. of 
butter. The surroundings of this primitive dairy were on a par 
with the butter-making appliances. The milk was kept in the 
ordinary sitting-room and kitchen combined, which was badly off 
for windows. The most convenient way of ascertaining whether 
the moon had risen or the rain had ceased was by looking up the 
chimney, which was not one of these new-fangled, narrow-gutted 
brick erections which can only be used for carrying off smoke; theiv 
was ample room for hanging the bacon and hanus. The :fire|>lace 
was also a real cosy corner of a cold winter’s night. 

Disaster, however, in course of time came over this dairy. The 
storekeeper and piuvate buyers of butter found out how things were 
managed, and preferred to get their dairy produce elsewhere. 
Sickness broke out; the health authorities appeared on the scene 
and condemned the premises. 

The reader will perha|)s ask what has this to do with poultry ? 
The answer is, what applies to one also appdies to the other, for 
without proper appliances and strict attention to cleanliness and 
sanitary arrangements, poultry-raising is likely to result in failure; 
and in touring round the farms of Western Australia it is remark¬ 
able the meagreiiess of proper facilities for conveniently attending 
to the fowls. This is particularly noticeable in the raising ' of 
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cliickeiis. It is but seldom one sees siicli a thing* as a movable coop 
for the hen and her young brood. It is a very simple matter to make; 
a water-proof roof is required, 110 floor, a draught-proof back, and 
a slatted front; this can be kept on grassed land and moved daily. 
The general custom is to let the chickens take their chance and 
roam about with the full-grown birds. Many are lost by hawks, or 
trampled under the horses’ feet in the stable. Another thing so 
badly I’equired on farms is a separate run for the cockerels. Just 
about this time of the year they are becoming a great nuisance; 
they worry the hens and do not thrive well themselves, and are 
consequently sent to the market and sold for the table before they 
are ready; whereas if they are kept in a separate run and well fed 
for a month or two, they are sent to the market in good condition 
and fetch a much better price. A better quality of table fowl is 
wbat is wanted, or, if the colony system is adopted, it will be found 
a still more profitable mode of handling cockerels. 

I have already advocated this in the columns of the Journal, 
and will now repeat same, and would strongly advise farmers to 
adopt it, and would be pleased to hear from those who try it and 
hear how they get on. 

The general plan is to use movable houses, best set on wheels 
to facilitate their transit, and if the front is wired in the fowls can 
be piacjed in the new house in the home yard, and drawn by horse¬ 
power to a chosen locality. The house need not have a solid wooden 
■floor, inch-mesh wire netting would do, which would also have the 
advantage of allowing the droppings to fall through on the ground. 
The house could be moved its own length every week, and the 
vacated space dug over, thus fertilising the soil with a very valuable 
manure. A portable house of this description could be made of 
iron, which is tlie l)est mattnial, but a much cheaper and lighter 
structure would be one made on a light frame and covered with 
hessian, which, if i>ainted with a good lime dressing to which is 
mixed some gliui or soa]), wu,)uld last for years. Fowls moved in 
this manner should lutt be liberated at once on arriving at their new 
quarters, l)vit should be confined all tlie first xiigiit, and allowed free 
egress n(?xt uiorning l>y leaving the door open a.t night time, and if 
well away from llndr former Iniunts they will ever afterwards keep 
to the new quarters. In the same manner, if open roosting in trees 
is preferred, if fowls are taken to their new quarters and placed on 
the branches at night time, they will keep to the same locality. 
The colony system could be worked to great advantage on the fields 
after the crop has been harvested; the refuse grain would afford 
feed for a long time, and as young growing fowls are plentiful at 
that time of the year, this would be an economical mode of 
fastening them off for the market; the supplying of water would 
probably be the most troublesome part of the work, and again 
there may be losses from native cats. If such occurs, the house 
must be made proof against thenp with wire netting, and the fowls 
■closed in every night and let out in the .morning. 
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If tile poultry-keeper takes a live interest in liis fowls, the 
necessity of many appliances will naturally occiu* to him. In the 
first place, it will always be found advisable to have a ^niod supply 
of iron binns to keep the feed in to avoid waste and loss from mice. 
A. good, strong grain scoop is a necressity, and for mixing the nmal 
feeds a galvanised iron tub is the handiest; tlie mixing should be 
done with a small gaixlen trowel. If fowls are kept in one flo(,‘k, on 
unlimited run, the feed should be taken right away from the locality 
they ai‘e in the habit of standing on, and well scattered out on 
perfectly clean soil, which if well grassed so much the better; but if 
the birds are ke|>t in pens some receptacles will be required to place 
the feed on—of which there should be moi’e than one—to prevent 
the fowls dragging it on to the soil of the pen and eating it off 
tainted ground. Bags, boards, or sheets of iron do very well for 
fowls ; but for ducks slotted frames are the best, through which the 
feed is eaten without being trodden on and thus soiled. Receptacles 
foi* drinking are difficult to explain unless illustrated, a description' 
of which will be given in next issue. A small mill for crushing grit 
and grain is indispensable. A machine for cutting fresh uncooked 
bone is of great service. These machines do not crush bone, but cut 
it into ffa,kevS, so that it can be mixed with the soft food. A snmll 
hand chaffcutter, for cutting up greenstuff, is of great use. These 
machines are advertised for sale in the other States at very 
moderate prices, but are not at present obtainable here. A rake for 
gathering up the droppings will have to be made at home, as all 
garden rakes are too wide between the teeth. An egg-tester is 
often required. A simple one can be made by cutting a hole in a 
piece of card-board; but the most powerful are those made of metal 
and hold a light inside a tube. Very handy daylight testers are 
also obtainable, which have an arrangement of mirrors, and clearly 
show the egg when exposed to the sunlight. 

If eggs are sold for hatching pur|>oses it is advisable to go to 
; the expense of the specially-made cai'dboard carriers with a separate 
division for each egg. The best box of this description has also a 
double casing, into which chaff'is packed. For'eggs sent to market 
the patent boxes, which contain movable trays fitted with, 'wire 
holders for each egg, will be found' better than the ordinary boxes 
packed with chaff, as breakages are.ve.ry few. No chaff is reqiiirecl, 
'and.eggs will keep well 'if put into the frames as, collected. A very 
useful, coop is one raised about^ 8£t, off‘ the ground and divided into 
compartments about 2ft, square. 'Iron .exhibition coops are the 
best,Tor this purpose, but’ it the expense is objected to, the fronts 
alone can be purchased and fixed on to any ordinary coop. Tlipro 
are many oib'cr appliances advertised to tempt the poultry .keeper, 
'but it is certai'niy,^,,noi' advisable to go to the expense ,of'hiaky 
things until they'are absolutely wanted, neither is it wisO''for''the 
. novice poultry-keeper, to get all the .contrivances mentioned straight 
away, but gradually 'add to his stock of implement's,',as they.',are 
/found necessary. The,,object of these notqs |k,to point out the 
advantages of certain contrivances as labour-*sanng ideas to,the 
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large 11 limber of poultry-kee];>er« who keep their fowls in an 
iiiisatisfaictory inauner, pnnei[>aJlj on account of the large amount 
of work and worry incurred owiiig to the want of proper 
accoiuiiiodation and handy appliances. 

Remarkable Operation on a Fow-'l. 

The acKjoiiipaiiying* illustration shows a. fine specimen of a Buff 
Orpington hen. which was recently successfully subjected to a 
remarkable surgical operation by a well-known Perth surgeon. 
Resting on a plate in front of the heu stands a very large ovarian 
tumour which was removed from the abdomen of the bird, and 
alongside is shown a brandy bottle as an object of comparison as t o 
size. 

The operation, which was given under chloroform, was neatly 
a(Hx)inplished and accompanied with very little bleeding ; the incision, 
about four inches long, t hen sewn up and liaiidaged. The fowl has 
quickly got over the effects, and is now (in three weeks*, time) in 
first-class condition, and looks like laying. 

The fowl had been in the habit of roosting in trees, and in 
alighting had probably sustained injury to the ovaries, and the 
yolks as they matured formed in a mass outside instetul of dropping 
into the oviduct as in normal (jondition. 


HAY SUBSTITUTES. 


The following interesting artickj has been published by the 
Virginia Agricultural, Experiment Station as a bulletin to 
fanners:.- 

In giving consideration to articles of food for cattle during the 
winter season, we are apt to expend more tbonght on the various 
grains and concentrated feeds than on the more bulky materials, 
commonly mentioned as roughage* This iebbiit natural, as-the 
formim are' much more expansive, but particularly because most 
farmers expect to raise enough of the coarse articles,mnd^ supplement 
'With grains and mill feeds as may be necess'arj,'' ' 

Occasionally, however, the. question of .economy in' use of hay, 
corn stover,'etc*, forces itself ...upon us, amliwben'"this occurs, the 
best, solution of the problem^ becomes of vital itaportance* 
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During tlie aeasoii ot* 1902, this vicinity was visited with a 
■dron^litof unusual severity. About two-thirds the usual amount of 
corn was grown per acre, half of a wheat crop, while of hay we had 
perhaps a tenth the usual amount. When such drought prcwails, 
stock of all kinds fail to increase in size or flesh, or to give the flow 
of milk tiiat would be the case in ordinary seasons, but worse still, 
they go into winter quarters in bad condition, and with scanty feed 
of all kinds to carry them through. One may sell a portion of his 
stock, if he is so fortunate as to find a market, but as prices that 
must prevail would be very low, and, too, as the same cattle wouid. 
probably be needed the following season, the tendency is to keep as 
many animals as can be kept alive, trusting to an open winter and 
good fortune rather than good feed to carry them through. 

As we had but little hay, but more wbear straw and a very good 
amount of corn stover, and particularly as cotton seed hulls were 
being shipped into our immediate neighbourhood, it seemed a good 
time to study the values of these articles as “ hay substitutes.” 
We also had a good amount of silage, and the roughage mentioned 
above was given to the cows producing milk, while to a lot of 
fourteen spayed heifers the hay, straw, corn stover, and cotton seed 
hulls were given, as shown in a following table. 


Hay Sttbstitittes for Dairy Cows. 

For this work we selected fourteen cows of good constitution 
and size (most of them being Holstein grades), and with as nearly 
like conditions, concerning time of dropping last calf and date of 
becoming fresh again as circumstances would allow. 

To these cattle we gave each a certain amount of silage—viz., 
34 p>ouiids per day. They also had 12 pounds of grain from a 
mixture as follows :— 

10 parts of corn and cob niaah 

4 x^arts bran. 

4 parts cotton seed meal. 

5 parts dark feeding flonr (commonly called daisy middlings or rod 

dog chop). 

2 parts linseed meal (old x>rocess). 

The above cost almost exactly one cent, per pound. 

As will be noted, three of the cows were very poor milkers— 
Kos, 2, 9, and 18—but there was no reason to think they would Ml 
off in flow more rapidly in proportion to amoniit given than the 
others, and they suited better for the work than balance that were 
available. These were the most common stock of the lot, and have 
since been slaughtered for beef. 

The trial was continued for eleven weeks, and it would be 
natural, and it was expected, that in that time all animals would 
fall off somewhat in flow of milk, and the amount of such reduction 
'would be an indication ,of relative value'of food consumed. Besides 
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tlie sila^^e and grain given, each cow was allowed all the roughage 
slie would eoiisume, and of kinds as indicated in table. 

Nos. 1 and 2, dry straw, mixed with the silage before feeding. 

Nos. II and 4, dry corn stover. 

Nos. 5 and (>, wet corn stover. 

Nos. 7 and 8, dry straw (not mixed, as with 1 and 2). 

Nos. 9 and 10, wet straw. 

Nos. 11 and 12, dry hnlls. 

Nos. 13 and 14, wet hnlls. 


Table I. 


No. 

Yield Milk per -week 
at beginning of es- 
perimeut. 

! 

Yield Milk per week 
at close of experi¬ 
ment. 

1 Gain * or Lost f 
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MED P] 

^* 
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4 in 
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WEI 

il 
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Wet Hulls. 

1 . 

138*8 

144*5 

# 5.7 

104*2 







2 . 

97*8 

69*0 

t 2 S *2 

99*1 







3. 

247*4 

210*1 

t31*3 


100*2 






4. 

185*4 

195*6 

* 10*2 


95*6 






5 ... 

175*3 

190*0 

•^14*7 



93*0 





6 . 

185*7 

188*(> 

^2*9 



97*7 





1 . 

215*3 

108*3 

t47*0 




63 3 




8 . 

204*0 

142*5 

t01*5 




31*7 




9. 

82*9 

52*8 

t30*l 





20*0 



10 . 

135*6 

134*4 

tl*3 





30*5 



11 . 

109*8 

15‘kO 

tl5*2 






28-7 


12 . 

222*3 

173*8 

t48‘5 






35-8 


13. 

103*3 

81*5 

t 21 *H 


... 





93*4 

14. 

158-3 

99-7 

t58*() 







103-3 


A ]>ortioii of tlie cows were fed dry, and others wet, roughage, 
to see if the tnoisture would add to palatability and consequent 
greater consumption, and with, resultant better jdeld of milk. 

Cows given a moderate ration of grain and silage could not be 
expected to eat these coarse inateidals with a,uy great relish, and if 
by any manipulation we ca-n make them more palatal:)le, we may 
use them to better advantage than would otherwise be possible. 

If we consider first cows Nos, 3, 4, 5, and 6, the former pair 
given dry, and the latter wet stover, the amount consumed was 
slightly more with the cows given the dry article, if we judge by 
the averages as given in the table. In comparing the pairs, how¬ 
ever, the table is not absolutely accurate. After the stover was 
once wet (and the same applies with equal force to the other 
articles), it is impossible to re-dxy it and leave exactly the same 
amount of moisture it had before the wetting, hence any food that 
was left had to be weighed back as nearly correct as possible, but 
with an unavoidable element of error. Understanding this, the 
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atiiouiit of st.ov(?r eoiisuinod was practically the same in each cas<5. 
Hiree out of four of these cows made a rather than a loss iti 
the flt.nv, Eo. 3 alone giving a reduced yield by 31*3 pounds, as 
indicated by the dagger sign, and t.his becomes rather more of note, 
as only one other cow (No. 1) in the entire list made a gain in milk 
production. If we now glance at Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, the former 
pair given” dry, and others wet wheat straw, we find again that 
more of the former than of the latter was eaten. Of the whole 
four, <nily one would eat as much as five pounds of straw per day, 
going without rcuighage (except the silage) rather than cat more of 
the kind ofl:(?red. Tliis being the case, it is not to be wondered at 
that each cow decreased in flow of milk. 

When we turn to last lot of four animals, we find a condition 
very unlike the others seems to exist, but in reality the large 
amount of hulls eaten by Nos. 18 and 14 is not due alone to the 
moistened condition. After vainly attempting for tAvo weeks to 
get the cows to eat the moistened hulls, we found it would be im¬ 
possible to get them to consume any appreciable amount. We also 
found Nos. 11 and 12 did not relish them, at times leaving in the 
mangers almost the entire amount that had been given. For these 
reasons we not only moistened the hulls given Nos. 13 and 14, but 
we mixed with them a portion of their grain ration, the dry grain 
given them being reduced by the amount placed on the hulls. By 
this means they consumed over tlmee times as many hulls as did 
the two preceding. To find the exact amount of these moistened 
and grain covered hulls that was consumed was extremely difficult, 
and utmost care was necessary that only such amount should be 
given as would be eaten. 

Realising that wheat straw would not be relished l)y any of 
the cows, we concluded to not only moisten it for one lot, but to 
set aside a third pair, giving them straw mixed with their silage, 
and feeding it after it had been mixed for a short time, to give it a 
chance of getting the flavour of the .silage. In this we were not 
disappointed, for both cows ate a very considerable amount of tlie 
straw, and the yield of milk was second only to the stover-fed lot. 
The straw could not be easily separated from the silage by the cow, 
and the whole was eaten with evident relish. 

Noting the conditions under which these two cows seemed to 
thrive, we, in February, began feeding a considerable number in 
our herd (about twenty cows) with silage and straw mixed. Our 
method of handling it was: in the afternoon, just befor-e dusk, we 
placed in a room convenient alternate layers of silage and cut straw. 
This was allowed to remain until next moriiing, when the whole 
mass would be quite warm and the straw soft. It was fed to the 
cows during the day, and another lot prepared. By^ this means we 
used a large amount of stmw, and obviated the necessity of buying 
hay. 
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Hay Substitutes for Wuntehino Beef Cattle. 

Realising; that many OirBh'rs would wish to sec similar work 
carried out witli beef cattle, we selectlal 14 spayed heifers, feeding 
them with articles of rougliage a.s mentioned before, giving some of 
them a portion of luiy, but no sihige. We wanted to keep them in 
a thrifty condition, but did md) aim t(» ]iut on a large amount of 
flesh, therefore gave each eight [>ounds of a mixture similar to that 
given the cows, except without the middlings and linseed meal, 
CTraiii ration was same in all e.{Lses. 


Table IT. 


No, 

Weiij’lil, ii.t 
Leg'itunvig' oi‘ 
oxiinrinioiit. 

Woitrht ij.t. 
ClOHf. of 

Gain, 

Ponuds. 

AvmiACtJi Numbek op Pounds 
Consumed Weekly. 

Hay. 1 Stover, j Straw. | Hulls. 

I . 

l,03t. 

1.055 

21 

91-2 




2 

1 ,0(H) 

1,108 

108 

90*6 




3 

97)4 

1,020 

60 


83*2 



4 . 

934 

1,059 

125 


80*3 



5 . 

910 

917 

7 



31*2 


6 . 

904 i 

944 

40 



31*0 


7 . 

919 ' 

1,04(.) 

121 




58*5 

8 . 

.930 

1 902 

32 




51*5 

9 . 

950 ' 

1 1,010 

60 

41*6 

34*2 



10 . 

820) 

904 

78 

48'4 

40*5 



11 . 

827 

8<14' 

17' 

48-9 


37*2 i 


12 . 

830 

900 

76 

46*4 


18*3 


13 . 

818 

830 

12 

44*5 



SOU 

14 . 

82(5 








As a l)asis of coni],)arison, we gave Hos. 1 and 2 liay alone. 
Heifer No. 1 sliould be eliminated from the test, for, on account of 
not iHBug actnistoined to stalls in the barn, slu^ constantly injured 
her knees, so mucli so, it was very evident it retarded gain in flesh, 
the others not Hnfl’eri:iig in lik.(,“! nianner. We* were also unfortunate 
witli two olliers in tl:u^ series, No. 14 receiving an injury by falling 
of such 8ev(n,*e nature that she was taken out of the list early in the 
test |,H?riod. Tlie were all bouglit as spayed animals, but 

toward the close of <'m,r work, it heeauie very* evident that No. 7 
would soon dro],) a. calf, and henct? this one should not be considered 
in the list. With thesi> exceptions, the cattle were all very thrifty 
and as uniform as a Inincli of grade Shorthorns selected from 75 
animals could well lie. Looking at the gains of four animals first 
in order, we note the rather' remarkable fact that the ones eating 
stcwer made a greater gain than the ones eating hay. Even if we 
leave out No. 1, as suggested, the stover-fed lot lose nothing by 
com}')arison, as tin.* best of the latter lot made 17 pounds' more gain 
than the better one of the hay-fed lot. 

•Proceeding with Nos. 5 and 6, we note that only a very small 
amount of straw' was eaten, and the gains' were relatively small, 
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only seven pounds in one, and 40 pounds in the second case. If 
we eliminate No. 7, as we slioxild, on account of beiner with calf, 
then the gains of the lot given hulls would seem l)iit little better 
than the previous ones, even though they ate iriiudi more of the 
hulls than of the straw. 

As w’e proceed with the balance of the cattle, we note nearly 
the same proportionate gains. The average of the two having hay 
and stover is considerably more than the next, which were given 
hay and straw, or of the last, given hay and hulls. 

Summing up the work in both tests herein dc'scribed, it would 
seem that we can draw some quite definite conclusions, at least for 
this section of the State, and with one or two moditications, tor 
other portions of Virginia : 

Corn stover can be used to excellent advantage as a rougbage 
for beef animals, and with a moderate amount of grain, it compares 
very well with others given hay. For dairy cows, tuid when used 
with silage and a moderate grain ration it makes an admirable 
food. We have given a herd of dairy cows no rougbage for tliC' 
entire winter, except stover and silage, with grain as mentioned. 
The animals gave every appearance of thrift, and a good flow of 
milk continued. 

At time of writing, and for a month and a-half previous, tliis. 
has been the food given to our herd of over a hundred animals, and 
with most excellent results. 

The use of straw cannot be so highly commended, and yet it 
can serve a good purpose, especially whtm hay is high in price. If 
given more grain to make up for the deficit in quality of the stra,w, 
it will carry stock safely through a winter, and even, horses may do 
hard work, if given the best of care. Of course if one can get oat 
straw it is consideral)ly better than that from wheat. For dairy 
cows, or in fact for stackers to be carried over, if they can hav<‘ 
some silage and the straw mixed with it, as mentioned before, they 
are likely to come out in the spring in a very thrifty condition. 

Of the cotton seed hulls we cannot speak very encouragingly, 
for this sectio?i. As one authority states, *'^they are in value about, 
ecpial to oat straw.” From our trial we should so (amsider tiaun, 
though we were obliged to tempt the animals by every known 
means before they would eat them, due very likely to the they 
had never had access to them before. 

It would seem as though it was unwise to ship such a roughage 
from the South where all coarse food is in demand, to this region 
where it is easily gi'own. We cannot hope to get them here for less, 
than $7 to $7*50 per ton in car lots, and they are only of the value 
of oat straw ; that is too much to pay for them. 

While mentioning cotton seed hulls, let us sound a word of 
cauti(}n concerning another product, at times sold as cotton feed— 
that is, ptton seed hulls with a slight amount of cotton seed meal 
mixed with them. The meal, of course, would add to the value of 
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the? liulLs, l)ut ii aiTonls s<>^i,nu<*h^ (,)|,)|>ortmut-y tor tJie iiiater or 
xkniler to add to scllini.*- i^ wm of tlio liulls, with ad^litioii of 

a very small amount of the mea-h it is a v(‘ry unsafe artielci to buy. 
To give a more deiioite luni to Uu^ argument, we iuive on liand, 
imlls that could ]>robahly 1x5 bought in small lots tor not more than .'iiO 
per ton, and perhaps for less. These contain, a,ccordiiig to analysis 
made by our chemical de|)artment, 4*19 per c.ent. protein. Some 
cotton feed (hulls and meal inix<i(r), recently purchased near here at 
$14 per ton, contained only 4*(>8 per cent, of protein, or less than a 
half per cent, more than the liulls alone, hut with a price $5 per 
ton higher. 

We are also using some cotton seed meal that could be bought 
in car lot a,t $20 ].)cr ton, and this (umtains over 4(5 per cent, of 
protein. Comparer this witli the so-called cotton feed, and one can 
see at a glance wliicdi is the t4i(:5ai>er food to buy. In portions of 
Virginia, where fi*eight rate.s an^ low, it may he possil)le to use hulls 
to advantage, but ratlier than buy the mixed hulls and meal, it is far 
better to buy each separates and mix in |>roportions and as wanted. 

Ill seasons such as the one just passed, when the rainfall is 
small in the early spring as to seriously <!ut off the hay crop, we 
often look alioiit f(n* some plant t,<) sow to supplement the small hay 
harvest. Milkits are often sown, and with excellent results, but 
corn may he planted infer tlian is usually considered wise, and yet 
get a valuable crop. This sea,son we laid almost no rain until last 
days of June. As soon as the soil wa,s moist enough to plow, we 
turned a piece of turf (afti.u* cutting a- very poor hay crop), ordered 
it, put on 200 pounds per acre of 1(> per centu acid pliosp)hate, and 
planted to corn, finislung on July 5?nl. A portion of the lield was 
planttd witli a very small va.ri(*ty, known a.s Pride of the North, 
and the halaiice whJ'i the larger and yei, ratln^r eavly Learning. The 
stalks of the former W(‘n5 snuill, hardly larger than one’s thumbs, 
full of leawes, and in Beplxunlxu* lx.'fon* frost came the ears weni 
w( 3 ]i in tiH5 milk st,a.te. Tla^ Learning was nearly as far advanced in 
th<i e-ar, l)ut the stalk wais mu<‘Ji hirger, and did not cure as 
thoroughly ai’ter milting. To <*un‘ it;, we cut with a (‘ora liarvestei*, 
dro|)piug tlie huiidl(‘s sojia.rately, and allowed to lay for th,n‘e or four 
days and then shocking. Jlhis wa.s used during last day of 
December and iirsti of rlanuary, and was much relished, by all stock. 
We obtained from th(‘ small vari,e.i,y a yield of 4,220 };>ounds per 
acre, and of tin.* larget variety 3,860 pounds per acre, the former 
liaving been planted somewhat thicker to make up for smajll size of 
phint. Considering the late date of planting, the crop was a 
:go()d one, and makes a very satisfactory ** hay substitute,” and, 
while costing far less per toil than the cotton seed hulls, was worth 
much more to us. 
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SHOOTING FRUIT-EATING BIRDS. 


In a short time fruit-growers will have to face their aimiiai 
trouble, the uuiaerous fruit-eating birds. As shooting seems to be 
the only eifectual way to deal with them, I should like to make a 
few remarks on this subject. I wish to point out how the expense 
of this work may be consideralily reduced, and to describe an all¬ 
round and general-utility gun that w'ould fulfil all the various 
requirements of fruit-growers, say from flying-foxes to silver-eyes. 

I could never realise how it is that people have such a predilec¬ 
tion for the 12-bore gun; unless at a pigeon match I have always 
thought it out of place. A much snialler-bore gun would do all the 
work an orchardist demands. The gun I propose is a lb-bore 
double barrel, full choked in both barrels, 30 inches long, chambertMl 
for Eley’s solid-drawn brass cartridges—breech-loading, of course. 
The breech-loading gun is so easily cleaned and unloaded, and 
possesses so many advantages over the muzzle-loader, that we may 
consider the latter weapon obsolete. 

The advantage of the solid-drawn brass cartridge is its cheap¬ 
ness in comparison with the ordinary paper cases. It can be bought 
retail in Sydney for lid. each ; it wall stand loading and dis¬ 
charging over 100 times with any charge that can be got into it. 
The best paper cases on an average will not stand more than three 
charges. As no gas can possibly escape to the rear of the brass 
case, stronger shooting is assured, together with a better pattern 
and superior penetration. 

The following loads may be used with as good results as can 
be got by using them in various guns, each gun specially l)riilt for 
one load only :— 

For silver-eyes ... ^ oz. Placet shot, drams powder, up to 25 yards. 

„ .sx>ai:Towa ... -1 „ No. 10 „ 1:1 Jld ,, 

„ parrots ... f ,, No. 8 „ 2| „ „ 85 „ 

„ flying-foxes ... 1 No. 0 ,, „ 40 „ 

„ do. ... 1.1, > No. 4 „ 8 ,, ,, (>0 ,, 

1 have used these loads for many years, and never yet liave 1 seen 

anyone do better with their big guns and heavy loads. It Inis 
always seemed to me, when I have observed people using a l2-l;)ore 
gun and full-loaded cases to kill silver-eyes, that the result did not 
justify the outlay. Wads made for lb-gauge paper eases fit 
20-gaiige brass cases; no crimping, of the ease is reqiiirecL In 
guns built on this system the bore of barrel is so slightly less than 
the chamber that there is an entire absence of kick so prevalent in 
guns built for paper cases. With a gun of this description I have fl.red 
hundreds of times ];)er day in a fiying-fox camp, with only a fiannel 
singlet between shoulder and gun-stock, without the slightest jar 
or bruise. 
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To iisr tlieso l>rasw <*a,ses to advaiitcige the giiii must l)e specially 
laiilt^for tlioiu. If some Sydney tiriu" wonhl stock gnus of this 
description I am sure a. rea.dy sah.^ wouhl he found. 

It would give me pleasure to impaxt any information I have to 
further this end. A good servicea])le and‘safe gmin, with loading 
and cleaning implements, could Ik‘. sold for =£4 10s., and, according 
to grade, np to £7. Curtis and Heanvy’s Austral powder is good 
and <theap, 2s. per lie ; for orcliard \vork I use no other. Best 

sporting powder is double the |)rice and no better for the purpose._ 

Ijxchange. 


SLEEPY DISEASE OP TOMATOES 

(Fuitarmm lycopersicA). 


Description ani> appearance of Plants attacked. 

The Sleepy Disease” of tomatoes, although known for some 
seasons in Great Britain, has .acajuired an increased importance 
among growers, owing to the extended cultivation of the plant in 
ret?ent years. 

The plant may be diseased inside when ciuitc young, but the 
outward manifestations do not necessarily appear at once. The 
first indication that the tonm.to is afiected is shown in the droopin^^ 
of tiie loaves a/nd tlu^ir ba,d colour. If the root is split, the woody 
portion is seen to iH‘ of a, dingy yellowish brown colour, which becomci 
more inarlved if left ojxm for half-a-day. When the plant has been 
attacked almut; ilirc<‘weeks, t lje loWiT portion of tlie stem is usually 
covered witli a white Idoom of mildew. Eveiituallv 

the stem is covered with, palclu^s of a. dull orange colour, and 
becomes very mmdi tkataycxl. Th<^ disease can always be identified 
by a l:)rowni8h ring just wit.biii, tlie l>ark at the base of the stem or 
thicker branches of thi^ root. 

The disease* is due to a fungus which flourishes in the soil and 
enters the plant by the root. During its development it passes 
througli tliree stag*es, the first of wliich usually lasts about a 
wciek, the^ stem at the end of that time being much decayed and 
c()vered.^ with a gelatinous mass. During the last stage the Kspores 
are resting and |>re.pariiig to attaidc the young plants another' year, 
or whenewer a suitable^ o},>portunity presents itself. The plant can 
only bii attacked by the fungus in th,e last stage of its existence. 
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Treatment. 

1. It must be remembered in the first place that diseased 
plants never recover, and therefore no attempt to save the plant is- 
successful. 

2. As the disease grows inside the plant it is useless to spray 
with a fungicide, 

3. As the resting spores of the fungus live and thrive in the* 
earth, and attack the plant through the root, the disease must be 
attacked in that cpiarter. 

It is therefore recommended that: — 

(i.) All diseased plants should be uprooted immediately the 
disease is noticed, and should be burned. 

(2.) The soil in which the plants grew should be removed 
and sterilised bv heat, or mixed with a liberal 
allowance of quicklime. 

(3.) If the disease appears in a glasshouse, every part of the 
house should be washed with a solution of carbolic 
acid and water (1 of the acid to 20 parts of water) 
after the soil has been removed. 

(4.) If it is not practicable to remove the soil, it should 
receive a liberal dressing of gas-lime. This should 
be allowed to lie on the surface for ten days, 
and should afterwards be thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil. After this the soil should remain for 
at least ten weeks before anything is planted in it. 
It should be soaked with water once a week. 

(5.) As much lime as t})e plants will allow should be mixed 
with the soil in which tomatoes are grown, more 
especially if they are grown in the same beds during 
successive ,seasons. 

(6.) The infected soil from a bed should not be thrown out 
at random, hut should be sterilised by an admixture 
of quicklime, and care should be taken not to bring 
it in contact wfith tomato beds. 

(7.) Only short-jointed sturdy plants should be used, a.od 
those sliould be fairly hard, and the foliage of a dai’k 
bronze appearance. All spindly or drawn |.>la.nts 
should be rejected. 

(8.) The plants should be allowed ])lenty of air, light, and' 
room for growth. 

-—Board of Agriculture leaflet, Ho. 116. 
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FACTORS FOR SUCCESS ON THE FARM. 


'The Pa-Ctob most kshkntiai. to this Suocrss of the Farmer, 

HOW ANO HOW 8ETAINED. 


{A Paper read by E. CALowELb, VJhainuan Oaka,parhip^a Batter and Cheese 
Co-oi>era,tiv«^ Conipaiiy, a.t. the C<>iit’er<mce of the Hills Branches of 
Agiicnltural Biireaux.) 

The siil)jeet of i)i j a<blross is no less important than peculiar. 
Many cono-resses and coiifmannajs of bunMiux have ])een hold, but I 
am not awart^ tlnit attmii ion lm,s yot laam .ifivoii to the «iuestiou that 
I })ur|K>s(5 biiu^du^^ ixvfon* your noUec*.^ J a,m well aware of the fact 
tliat differcvnt people ludd. dirh‘rout <n>inion8 re^-ardiujnf wliat is most 
essential to tlio success of t.b<‘ fa,rnier. Jiulgin^' liy the results that 
luive attended the tise of piiosf)ha,th* iminure, many will doubtless 
hold the 0]million that, if the prosperiiy of th(,‘ farmer is due to one 
thinj^ more than a-nother it is t h(‘. imiuun^ that has enabled him, for 
the time beiiiiJ!’, to <]oubl<‘ the av(vra,^n‘ yi<,dd of his land. 

ISloT Manure or Cultivation. 

Otlnu’s will say artifH.daJ ntanurt* scarves a good jiurpose, but 
unless tbe land is properly faJlow(‘d and pulverised tlie manure will 
be of little Ixmefit, dlhe secrtd. of sue<H^ss (amsists in worldng the 
land properly attlio proper time, Iuukn* the plough «a,ud the cidtivator 
are the most important fju*t<)rs in su(‘.cess of thefa.rnuT. Others 
say maimro as you like amd (*uh.iva.te ever so carefully, unless you 
liave the }>roj)er vari(dies of grabi yam can never be sure of a crop. 
These niuiiitatn tluit *" MarshalPs No. B,” “ Mu.j<^stic/’ Oomebaek,” 
’Kiug’s Early/’ “(Euya.s,” m* “.bdiit Brown” are the most essen¬ 
tial faetors. 

Not M,A.cinNERV. 

Of c.ourse, oilmrs aluilhmgt^ tfiis v<‘.rdi(d., a.ud a.sscrt tluit the 
article most assontjal to t,|n» Huee.ess of tlu] farmer is “the Complete 
Harvester.” Tiny say you ea,ii ma.k(* use of the Inist manure, culti- 
va.te witlj! th(^ grtfafest <;are possible, aanl sow only tht‘ Ix^st varieties 
of disease-resisting grain, which may yield BB Imsluds to the acre, 
vinless you have a. nuudum* that will gad.hm’ it r|uie.kly, soccess is a 
very un(‘,erta-in (|uantity ; heiux,^ tlie Coinpleb* Hiirvester is the most 
essential fa(d.or. 

Hot Horses. 

Others again say this is all Viuy well, Init you are still depend¬ 
ent on |:)ower. The (,lom|)k‘.te harvtNstm* ain.l the plough and cultivator 
are useless luiless you have a good team of serviceable horses. So, 
after all, a widl-bred draught horse is tlie most essential factor on 
the fanm 
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Not the Cow or the Pig. 

Others will have it that a dairy cow of a o-ood milkine: stKiiJi 
is the factor that will coiiHuaiid success, taking everything intO' 
account; and a young woman that 1 mentioned the subject of my 
address to a few days ago remarked:—“'I suppose the pig is con¬ 
sidered by some people to be one of the most important factors on 
the farm.” She had doubtless heard the story of the Irish man, who,, 
on being remonstrated with for having a large porker in his house, 
remarked :—“ Shure and isn’t he the man of the house; and isn’t 
it he who will pay the rint ?” 

Not Poultry. 

Not a few faddists have an idea that, as it is not well to place 
too much trust in wheat, horses, cattle, or pigs, poultry should not 
be overlooked. These realise tlie importance of the egg-laying com¬ 
petitions that are now being held in our own and other States; and 
whether the White Leghorn or the Wyandotte will carry oif the 
prize, they are reasonably certain that the ben is the factor that is 
most essential to success. 

Such are the opinions of some who are fain to consider them¬ 
selves authoiuties respecting the factor that is most essential to the 
success of the farmer. 


The Factor Found. 

While admitting that they have cause for their preferences, I 
say at once that I cannot agree with them. Neither do I agree 
with those who assert that success depends entirely on the punc- 
tuality, diligence, intelligence, and physical endurance of the 
farmer. Of course, I am not foolish enough to think that great 
importance does not attach to such qualifications. I go further and 
say that success is almost impossible without them, for you cannot 
get the best result from the soil, the implements, the manure, the 
seed, the harvester, the horse, the cow% the pig, and the hen, 
without the cjualifications that I have just named. And while I 
repeat what I have already stated, that their iiuportance can scarcely 
be over-estimated, the factor most essential to the success of the 
farmer has yet to be named. Without a regulator our watches are 
of little service; without a regulator the stronger the engine tlie 
greater the amount of dissatisfaction and danger. Without a 
regulator it is impossible to obtain the best results from either horse 
or machine; and so, without a regulator, even the man who is 
endowed with diligence, intelligence, and physical eiulurance is 
scarcely likely to reach the success that, is commonly allowed to he 
possible. 

Woman—Lovely Woman. 

I therefore place the I’egulator of the home—the woman, the 
wife, the mother, the daughter, the sister—on the top of the list as 
being the factor that is most essential to the success of the farmer. 
And this estimate I do not make without due consideration. But 
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let it 1)6 clearly iiuderstood that the factor that I am now referring 
to is not the woman who—to nse a vulgar expression — ‘‘ bosses the 
show,’’ who takes the management of aifairs out of the hands of 
the farmer, but the woman who operates with him and through him, 
feeds him, keeps him in good humour, gives him encouragement,, 
makes him a willing worker, a hero, not a drudge or a slave, and 
,so manages the aifairs of her household that everything within 
docu*s and without proceeds with that harmony and regularity that 
is indispensable to success, whether in heaven or on earth. 

What a Woman can do. 

There are such women—they may not be very comiiioii—but in 
ninety-nine cases out of the hundred you will not meet with a 
successful man on the farm (or I might almost say anywhere else) 
unless he has had the assistance of such a regulator. Most of the 
failures in life are due to the absence of such women, and I can scarcely 
recall a single instance where a farmer has been successful who has 
not l>eeii blest with the co-o])eration of such a woman. I aoi not 
now reporting a discovery. I am only giving prominence to a most* 
important fact that has been overlooked by writers in newspapers 
and journals of agriculture, who give ‘'hints” and what they 
consider “instruction to farmers” The following observations 
were made respecting such a regulator nearly 3,000 years ago. 

“ Her price is above rubies ; 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her. 

So that he shall have no need to sport, 

She will do him good and not evil all the days of his life. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, 

And giveth meat to her household. 

And a portion to her maidens. 


Her hxisband is known in the gates 

When he sitteth an:iong the elders of the land.” 

Woman, Queen. 

Time will not pyermit of me quoting more from the old writer’s 
estimate of the qualities of the woman whose value “is above 
rubies.” In brief, the justihcation of the appreciation is simply 
this—the women is queen of the home, while tlie man is the hero 
king of the field and form, and, accoi'ding to the estimate just given, 
she manages her aifairs so wisely and well that her husband has 
“no need of spox’t” or to go hunting beyond the limits of his own 
domain. “The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her”— 
that is to say, he has confidence in his wife’s arrangements. She is 
the timekeeper and regulator of the home and household. 

Begularity. 

To succeed in any line of business or industry regularity is an 
absolute necessity, and nowhere is this more evident and more 
pressing than on the farm. 
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Shake the Work. 

It must not be inferred that the wife or hoiisclieeper is to 
release the husband from all responsibility. To rouse the assistants 
to their respective duties, the watering and feeding of liorses,’ and 
such like, perhaps even the kindling of the fire in the kitchen— 
certainly the providing of an adequate supply of firewood— 
should form part of the farmer’s obligation. But the prejianition 
and regulation of meals are under the exclusive control of the wife 
or housekeeper. 

Febdino the Family. 

The food provided must not only be of high standard quality, 
it must be supplied with absolute regularity. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances there should not be a variation of more than five minutes in 
the stated times for meals, especially the first meal of the day. 
The plough, the cultivator, the mower, and the harvester iimst be 
kept going, and as a first consideration to secure this, meals must 
be regularly provided. The workman must be kept in good heart. 
Hence the housekeeper practically says to the farmer, ‘‘I will see to 
the appointments of the home. You attend to the duties of the 
farm. You cultivate, harvest, aud market the produce to the 
greatest advantage. 

I WILL TAKE GOOD CARE OF THE EaRKINGS. 

I will see that nothing is wasted.*’ Such women are not so scarce 
as many consider them to be. You will find, at least, one in every 
successful and properly-equipped household. I do not say that 
success is impossible without the woman. 

Exceptions prove the Eulb. 

Not a few young men, and good-hearted old bachtdors, who 
have conscientious reasons to give why they did not take unto 
themselves wives, and who love land, and horses, and cattle, and 
sheep, and machinery, and work, have done very well upon farms, 
but if a true statement of their success could be made, it wowh'l 
perhaps be seen that the influence of the woman was operating, not 
perhaps in the ease of the kind-hearted old bachelors, but in the 
ease of the successful young men. A wise poet thus refers to the 
reason for the progress of one who was toiling in hope :— 

Ever of ker he thought when he fashioned the walls of his dw(3lliag; 

Ever of her he thought when he delved in the soil of his garden.” 

And so he went along led by illusions romantic and subtle decep¬ 
tions of fancy.” 

But more under this head need not be said, and I have left out 
many an important duty that has been delegated to the queen of 
home—the dairy—and attention to the poultry kept, the gathering of 
•eggs, etc., etc. I absolve the housekeeper from any part or portion of 
the work involved by the keeping of swine. 
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There are many grand women available for all the purposes of 
life. How are tliey to be obtained, and how maintained ? Dryden 
in his celebrated ode exclaims 

“ None but the brave ! None but the brave, deserve the fair T’ 

And we can say with assurance that only the industrious, 
intelligent, and determined young man deserves to secure the 
co-operation of a woman that will help him overcome those 
difficulties that always stand in the way of pi'ogress. Should such 
meet, they ought to lose no time in arranging for the service of 
mother Churcli to bless them in their desire to promote the well¬ 
being of each other. 

So far as nationality is concerned, you will find the right sort 
of woman in all nationalities. There are many good and 
industrious English women; the Scotch women are proverbially so 
and in our own district I have met with not a few German women 
who could hold their own against women of any neitionality— 
women well (.iiialified to take charge of schools, nay, even colleges of 
industry—women calculated to do their husbands “ good and not 
evil all the days of their life.’’ 

How ARE THEY TO BE OBTAINED ? 

By young men making honourable overtures to them, giving 
them some evidence that they are actuated by a desire to rise in 
life, to become heu'oes not in sports and pastimes, but in those 
manly avocations that, in the first place, lead to the establishment 
of the home, and, in the second, to the prosperity and happiness of 
the community. Thus only are those queenly-dispositioned women 
(whose value is above rubies) to be obtained. 

And how are they to be Retained? 

Ah 1 that is a more serious question. It is noted that the 
qui^eiily-dispositioned women above referred to have a tendency to 
make slavCvS of themselves in the interestvS of their husbands and 
families wlum they are blessed with children. The old author that 
I have already quoted, speaking about the typical woman, says:— 

She workoth willingly with her hands, 

Ber candle goeth not out by night; 

SIk^ layeth her hands to the spindle, 

And her hands hold the distaff ,* 

Slie looketh well to the ways of her household j 
Her children arise up and call her blessed, 

Her Imeband also, and he praiseth her." 

’Which means that she is always spending herself in the service 
of others, and it is often the case that the very praise she deservedly 
receives fi’om her husband and children acts as a stimulant, and 
causes her to overtax her strength—in burning the midnight candle 
while making and mending, and in rising a long time before the* 
sun to prepare for the duties of tbe day, thus impairing her energy 
and causing her to become old before the time, and often causing 
her to fall and perish, weary with the march of life.” 
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Sucli experiences are by no means nncouiinon, particalai'ly on 
farms where tlie cultivators have been remarkably siiccessFiil. 

How are such consequences to be avoided ? .By making' tli<_‘se 
iiiviiluable helpers the subject of greater consideration, by dealing 
more kindly by them, in relieving their cares and liglitening their 
burdens, for, whether we acknowledge it or not, the good and indus¬ 
trious woman is the factor that is most essential to the success of 
the farmer, and the longer her service is retained the belter will it 
be for all concerned. 


CHEESE-MAKING ON THE FARM. 


A very serviceable and satisfactory cheese press is shown by the 
drawing. Very little explanation is needed. The bottom pieces 
may conveniently be a wide plank, the standards 2in. x 4in. wood of 
almost any kind that is tough and strong, tlie cross piece between 
the standards needs to be a tough, strong piece so as to l.)ear the 
leverage. The part with the holes in is best of iron. This is adjusted 
by an iron pin to suit. The lever is weighed by a large stone. The 
cheese hoop, which is shown in*.dhe next cut with its follower, is 
placed on the bottom plank. A square block of wood in which a 
short post is inserted, is |)laced over the follower and makes the 
fulcrum for the lever. 

The cheese mould or hoop shown is of octagon shape and made 
of inch boards; the corner pieces are shaped triangular to form the 
octagon. The follower is sawed from a two-inch plank to jfit (he 
hoop easily. It may be made of any size required. It is best made 
deep and narrow so as to press out a cheese of good depth. A thin, 
flat cheese is a poor shape. 

Skim milk containing 1 to 2 per cent, butter fat is dear f(‘ed 
for hogs or calves. Such milk will make good cheese, and the whey, 
fed fresh and warm, will make a capital food for the hogs. When 
the milk is raised on the farm, and cream raised by gravity |>roce8B, 
the skim milk, in nine cases out of ten, as farm conditions appear to 
be, will test from 1 to 2 per cent, butter fat. The skim milk l)eing 
so rich in fat is why farmers* wives so frequently make good cheese 
from skim milk. 

I would never advise making cheese from whole milk on the farm. 
The stufl is too valuable for the average housewife to manipulate. We 
know some who are trying to make cheese from whole milk but are 
not meeting with success, so don't begin to make cheese from whole 
; milk OB the kitchen stove. You -simply cannot make the flrst-class 
'"i^^ticle of Cheddar as turned out in the factories where conditions 
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are rig’bt nud the nia.ker usually an experienced hand. The farm 
home conditions are seldom adapted to the making of cheese from 
whole milk. Because if the article is not first-class, it will not bring 
the price of factory-made cheese, and then the milk is manipulated 
at a loss. 




In the care of skim milk cheese the case is different. Skim 
milk is usually a waste product on the farm, and when the skim 
milk is from gravity procoss it is too valuable a product to form a 
waste {.irticle.. Skim tnilk cotitaiuing 1 to 2 per cent, fat is too 
valuable to be called waste, too valualJe to bef ed to hogs. It is this 
kind of milk tliat. may be made into c-heese, with advantage and 
profit, on the farm. Milk cmitaiuing 1 to 2 per cent, butter fat will 
make first-rate cln^ese for home use, and occasionally there is a 
market for this kind of <*.heese at a few ptmce below the price of the 
whole milk factory The writer has made lots of cheese from 

milk such as this and the drawings herewith are for such cheese¬ 
making. 

A dairy thermometer, rennet, colouring, and cheese-cloth are all 
the extra utensils needed to make good cheese on the farm. With 
ordinary gravity process lOOlbs. skim milk will make 7 to 7|lbs, 
cheese. If the boiler does not hold lOOlbs. milk, curd what milk it 
holds, and keep the cxurd till enough is obtained for a cheese. , Fill 
the boiler with milk and place on the stove. Put the thermometer 
in the milk and slowly heat to 86 deg, ISTow add two teaspoonfuls 
of rennet extracjt with water, about a half-cupful, before adding to 
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tlae milk. At tlie same time add a teaspoonf ul of colouring. Let the 
milk come to 90 deg,, take oE the stove and cover with a cloth; in 
15 or 20 minutes it should be suffieientiy coagulated. When so, lift' 
on the stove again, and with a table knife cut the curd in all direc¬ 
tions so as to put it into small cubes, heat slowly to 100 degrees, 
stirring occasionally to prevent the curd settling to the bottom and 
burning or over-heating. 

It is cooked enough'when a handful of curd, upon being tightly 
squeezed, until all the whey is out, will fall apart easily. Now^ take 
o4 the stove again and cover as before, allowing the curd to lie in 
the whey for a time. It is now ready to dip. Lift the curd into a 
sink and allow to drain. In the sink it is worked over to w^ork out 
the wdiey. It is then ground up quite line with the hands and salted 
at the rate of about 6oz, salt to lOOlbs. milk, and well worked. Let 
it then lie for awhile before putting it into the hoop. Curd is best 
put into the hoop at about 70 degrees. If there is not enough curd, 
as is frequently the ease on a farm, to fill the hoop, put it away, 
where the temperature is about 60 degrees, and at will be all right 
till next day. This is better than keeping the milk from day to day 
till there is enough to make a cheese, and is the way followed in the 
Cheddar cheese factories. The previous day’s curd may be mixed 
with the curd of the next day’s milk and placed in the hoop. 

After being in the press two hours, the cheese should be tuimed 
upside down, the cloths fixed nicely, and the pressure is added as 
befoi’e; leave in the press for two days; have the cheese well 
bandaged when put away to cure. A temperature of 60 to 70 
degrees is best for curing the cheese, where it should be kept for 
three weeks and turned daily.— Hoard's Dairyman. 


INOCULATING THE GEOUNL: A BEMARKABLE 
DISCOVERY IN SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE/-^’ 


By GriLBERT H. Grosvbnob. 


“ Bid you vaccinate your land this year ? ” was the startling 
question I heard one farmer, ask another the other day. “ Well, 1 
I guess,” he replied. “ You remember that corner field which I 
gave up as hopeless last year. Well, when I heard about the 
yeast cake the government was giving free with the promise that 
they’d make clover or alfalfa gx’ow where we farmers couldn’t 
raise anything but weeds, and thin weeds at that, I thought I’d 
send for several of the cakes. When the cakes came, I vaccinated 
the field according to instructions, planting it in alfalfa. I tell you. 


The C»iiiury Magazine ^ October, 1904., 
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IVe liad three whopping* crops, and I’ve got off that formerly worth¬ 
less field five timevS more than I’ve been getting ofi: my best land, 
and I’ve got some pretty good land too.” 

We have grown accustomed to the idea of being vacidnated. 
Some of oiu* most dread diseases have been vanquished or checked 
by inoculation—small-pox, diphtheria, rabies., and we hope the 
plague-—but to cure sterile ground and make it bring* forth fruit 
in abundance by inoculation is something so strange and revohi- 
tionarv that we should not believe the statement were it not for 
convincing and irrefutable facts. 

Before explaining the discovery and manner of this extraordi¬ 
nary process of agricultural science, it might be well to review a 
few well-known facts in the life of plants. 

One of the most important elements of the food of a plant is 
nitrogen, which it absorbs from the soil mainly through its roots; 
successive crops of grain soon drain the soil of its plant-food, and 
in process of time makes the richest land poor and worthless. 

A good farmer partly balances the drain on his soil by using 
plentiful quantities of manure and fertiliser, and thus puts back 
much of the nitrogen which his crops remove. 

We send to Chile, thousands of miles away, for help, and at 
much expense import from her thousands of tons of costly nitrate, 
though we have all about us—in the air we breathe—exhaustless 
stores of fertiliser. Free nitrogen forms seven-tenths of the atmos¬ 
phere. If we could tap and use this sea of nitrogen, we could 
fertilise the whole earth and keep it rich; but it has been of no 
use to us hitherto, because we have had no means of capturing it 
and of putting it into the ground. Its simplicity has baffled us. 
Like the plenty that tormented Tantalus, it has ever eluded our 
grasp. 

We are taking the nitrogen from the soil so much faster than 
we can put it back that some persons have pi'edicted a '‘nitrogen 
famine ” at no distant day, and have luridly described the horrors 
that will fall upon us when the soil becomes so poverty-stricken 
that our crops of wheat and grain and rice will fail to feed the 
nations. While this view is of course partly imaginative, and 
exaggerates the nearness of the danger, the fact remains that uiany^ 
areas in England and Europe and the eastern United States, formerly 
fertile, are now unproductive because the nitrogen in the soil has 
been exhausted. 

But now man has captured a tiny germ invisible to the naked 
eye, which can take from the boundless store of nitrogen he has 
coveted and put it into the earth for him. 

Ever since the time of Pliny, farmers have noticed that after a 
crop of peas, alfalfa or any of the leguminous plants, a heavier 
yield of wheat can be obtained; thus has arisen the old profitable 
rule of rotation of crops. 
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But tlie reason certain plants enrich the ground while others 
exhaust it, remained a mystery until an inquiring German discovered 
some years ago that peas, beans, etc., obtained their nitrogen food 
not from the nitrates in the soil, bnt from the free supply of the air. 
He also discovered that these plants absorb much more nitrogen 
than they could use, and left the surplus in the soil. That is, beans, 
peas, alfalfa, clover, put back into the mother earth what corn and 
wheat and gi'ain remove. The manner in which they do this is 
unique, and another instance of the marvellous and mysterious laws 
by which the balancre of Nature is maintained. 

If one digs up a healthy bean or clover plant and examines the 
I’oots, he will see a number of rounded bulbs, called nodules or 
tubercle, on the roots. At first sight he might iinagine that the 
plant had a lot of sores over it, that it was diseased, or had been 
bitten by worms or insects. All legumes have these nodules or 
tubercles, varying in size from a pinhead to clusters as large as a 
good-sized potato. Scientists noticed that plants with good-sized 
nodules flourished, while plants without nodules or with very small 
ones looked starved and withered, and they concluded that the 
nodules niust have something to do with the vigour of the plants. 
On dissecting a bulb and examining it under a microscope, it 
was found to be packed with bacteria. Further examination 
showed that it, and all nodules, consist of millions of bacteria 
and that these bacteria were incessantly absorbing free nitrogen 
from the air and converting it into forms suitable for the plant’s 
digestion. 

For want of a better term we will call the germs nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. 

Careful examination of the earth showed that all soil where 
legumes grow contain these nitrogen-fixing bacteria in greater or 
less quantities ; that these organisms settle on the plants and form 
the colonies or tubercles on the roots. If the soil contain none 
these organisms to settle on the roots, the legumes will not grow 
at all. Each tubercle a.cts as a feeder to the ];)lant. The more 
numerous and larger the tubercles, the more prosperous is the 
plant. One might thus define a tubercle as a little factory 
where millions of tireless infinitesimal workers are separating 
the nitrogen in the air and converting, it into plant food. A 
celebrated Germaii, Professor Nobbe, of Tharandt, realised that if 
he could put into barren ground some of these organisms, or if 
he could artificially present the seeds with power to deveIo|> 
tubercles of themselves he could make legumes grow in the most 
hopeless soils. 

After much labour he isolated the nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 
succeeded in breeding and colonising the germs, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to put them on the market. He advertised them widely as 
able to make legumes grow in the poorest soil. Naturally "the 
announcement made a great sensation, and farmers from all 
quarters of the globe wrote him for sample bacteria. He sold 
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different preparations for different crops, putting' tlieiii up in 
botties and calling them Nitragin. But the bacteria did not work 
the miracles promised. Seeds inoculated with them failed to 
develop tubercles. A few persons, to be sure, obtained wonderful 
results, but the vast majority of cases were complete failures. The 
bacteria burned themselves out and disappeared without producing 
a single nodule on the plants. They lacked perinanence. The 
nitragin was withdrawn from the market. 

These two men had done a great service to mankind ; one had 
solved the problem of why certain plants enriched instead of drained 
the soil—he had isolated the microscopic agents, the myriads of 
organisms which would carry back to mother earth what others 
had stolen; the other had shown that man could breed as 
many of these little helpers as he desired, but he had not been 
able to give them permanence, so that men could get service from them. 

At this point the inventive genius of an American, Dr. George 
T. Moore, came to the rescue, and saved the discovery by giving it 
just the practical value it had lacked. Dr. Moore is in charge of the 
Laboratory of Plant Physiology of the Department of Agriculture, 
and a widely-known practical botanist. He had been watching 
Dr. ]S[ol>be’s experiments and had come to the conclusion that Dr. 
Nohbe did not cultivate his nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the right 
way. The German’s metliod of rearing his germ colonies resembled 
that of a rich father who gives his son everything he asks for 
without making him work for anything. As a result, when the 
youth is thrown on his own resources, he proves unable to earn his 
own living, and collapses. Similarly, Dr. Hobbe, instead of 
developing the natural inclination and ability of his bacteria to 
hunt out nitrogen for themselves, dulled and destroyed this ability 
by giving them large quantities of nitrogen food, in what we might 
call pi'edigested form; he so satiated them with nitrogen that 
they lost their alhlity to hunt for it themselves, and when turned 
out of tlie laboratory were helpless. They soon consumed the store 
of nitrogen which they had received, but could not by themselves 
get any more. The nitrogen-fixing ability was gone and they 
|.>erished. 

Dr. Moore decided not to dull the appetite of the nitrogen- 
fixing ba(deria by giving them all the niti'ogen they 'wanted; he 
thought he would whet their appetite, he would strengthen their 
nitrogen-fixing power, by exercise, by giving them in their food 
just enough nitrogen to make them want more and to make them 
strive to get more by their own efforts. By following this principle 
of feeding he developed a permanent type of bacteria in his labora¬ 
tory possessing five or ten times more power to fix free nitrogen 
than the original germs had possessed. The bacteria had gained 
strength, vigour, and self-reliance, and when turned out of the 
laboratory, prospered like all healthy bacteria. Legumes inoculated 
with the bacteria develoj)ed great tubercles and grew to great size- 
even in ,the poore>st soil. 
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The nitrogen-fixing power of the bacteria developed bj Dr. 
Moore is so extraordinary that seeds soaked in the solution will 
sprout and produce luxindous plants in quartz sand whidi has 
been previously ignited to a red heat in order to drive out all 
nitrates. 

Saving secm*ed a type of bacteria the nitrogen-fixing power 
of Avhicli was permanent, the next step was to obtain a simple means 
of dirstributing them to persons wdio desired to inoculate their land. 
Experiments showed that bacteria when gi’own upon nitrogen-free 
media will retain their high activity for a long time if carefully 
dried out and revived in a liquid medium. Dr. Moore also dis¬ 
covered that by using some absorbent, like cotton, a small piece of 
which will soak up millions of the organisms, and then by allowing 
these cultures to become dry, the bacteria can be sent to any part 
of the world and yet arrive in perfect condition. 

Naturally Dr. Moore patented his discovery, but then he did a 
very unusual thing—he deeded the patent to the Department of 
Agriculture, in trust for the American people. To be sure, his 
discM:wery had been made in the G-overnment laboratories, but the 
Government, neither morally nor legally, could claim any share in 
the discovery. It was indisputably his. Dr. Moore gave the 
patent to the people in order that all might have the free use of it. 
Doubtless he could have made a generous fortune if he had formed 
a company and exploited the patent, as the German company made 
a good profit from their unreliable nitragin, which they sold at a 
dollar a bottle. A simple method of distinbuting the germs 
that bring fertility having thus been foimd, the announcenieiit 
was made that the Department of Agriculture was prepared to 
send applicants, free of charge, enough inoculating material for 
several acres. 

A portion of inoculating material as it is mailed to the farm 
by the Government consists of three difiierent }>ackages. Package 
No. 2 contains the cotton with its millions of dried germs. Pack¬ 
ages 1 and 8 are the media of food by means of which the farmer 
can multiply the germs. The department incloses explicit instracs 
tions how to use the bacteria, as follo’ws:— 

niBECTIONS FOB USING INOCULATING MATERIAL. 

(Method patented in order to guarantee the privilege of use l:)y the 
public. Letters Patent No. 755,519, granted 22nd Marcli, 1904,) 

Put one gallon of clean water (preferably rainwater) in a (dean 
tub or bucket and add No. 1 of the inclosed package of salts (con¬ 
taining granulated sugar, jiotassium phosphate, and magnesium 
sulphate.) Stir occasionally until it is all dissolved. 

Carefully open package No. 2 (containing bacteria) and drop 
the inclosed cotton into the solution. Cover the tab with a paper 
to protect from dust, and set aside in a warm place for twenty-four 
hours. Do not heat the solution or you will kill the bacteria—it 
should never be warmer than blood-heat. 
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After twenty-four hours add the contents of package INio, 3 
(containing ammonium phosphate). Within twenty iioursmore the 
solution will have a cloudy appearance and is ready for use. 

To Inoculate Seed .—Take just enough of the solution to 
thoroughly moisten the seed. Stir thoroughly so that all the seeds 
are touched by the solution. Spread out the seeds in a shady place 
until they are pei’fectly dry, and plant at the usual time just "as you 
would untreated seed. The dry cultures as sent from the laboratory 
will keep for several months. Do not prepare the liquid culture 
more than two or three days previous to the time when the seeds 
are to be treated, as the solution once made up must usually be 
used at the end of forty-eight hours. 

To Inoculate Soils .—Take enough dry earth so that the solution 
will merely moisten it. Mix thoroughly, so that all the particles of 
soil are moistened. Thoroughly mix this earth with four or five 
times as much, say, half a wagon load. Spread this inoculated soil 
thinly and evenly over the field exactly as if spreading fertiliser. 
This should be done just before ploughing, or else the inoculated 
soil should be haiTOwed in immediately. 

Either of the above methods may be used, as may be most 
convenient. 

Enough germs are sent in each little package to inoculate seeds 
for from one to four acres. The package can be carried in your 
pocket, and yet does more work than several cart loads of fertiliser. 
It costs the government less than four cents a cake, or less than a 
cent, an acre, and saves the farmer thirty or forty cdollars, which he 
woixld have to spend for an equal amount of fertiliser. Diiferent 
cultures are sent for different (irops. 

The results have been surprising. If Malthus were living, he 
would have to revise his calculations of the time when the world 
will be so crammed with people that it cannot feed them. 

A comparison of the actual figures of yield of two crops grown 
on exactly the same land, but one of inoculated and the other of 
uniuoculated seeds is quite startling. Two patches of hairy vetch 
grown side by side under pi'eeisely the same conditions, yielded 
crops as follows: Uninoeulated piitcii, 581 pounds ; inoculated patch, 
4,501 pounds, an increase of more than eight times. Crimson clover 
undei similar conditions yielded: Uninoeulated, S?2 pounds; 
inoculated 6,292 pouuds—an increase of nearly twenty times. 

It does not require a ti’ained scientist to apply the cultures. The 
results obtained by any intelligent farmer are as wonderful as these. 

For instance, take the case of a Maryland farmer who had 
formerly been able to cultivate only one-third of his land; he had 
been obliged to abandon two-thirds because of the hopelessness of 
getting anything from it. Now, at no expense to himself and at 
trivial amount of labour, he had reclaimed the worthless two-thirds 
and made it more productive than the other third. He had 
increased the yield of his farm, his income, fivefold; a generous 
living is now before him. 
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And wimt did ifc cost the goyernmeiit to help him so generously? 
Eight cents ! The fanner had used two cakes to inoculate the seeds 
for seven acres, each cake costing the go vein men t four cents to 
iiianiifact ure. 

Blit there are even other wonders that these little nilregeii- 
fixiiig bacteria work. It has already been exj 3 lained how legumes 
enrich the soil by bringing back nitrogen to it. The same bacteria 
that increase the harvest of beans or clover or alfalfa tenfold emable 
the plants to leave many times more nitrogen in the soil than they 
would have done if uninoculated; in other words, they make the 
soil many times more fertile, so that the crop of cotton or wheat or 
corn or potatoes planted next year is many times larger. Thus the 
rotating crop the year following inoculation derives an equal benefit 
from the inoculation. For instance, a crop of crimson clover, not 
inoculated, added to one acre of land 4'3 pounds of nitrogen; a 
crop of crimson clover, inoculated, added to one acre of pi’ecisely 
similar land 143*7 pounds of nitrogen, an increase of 334 times ; a 
crop of inoculated hairy vetch added to one acre 15 times more 
nitrogen than a crop of uninoculated hairy vetch. 

Cotton planted after an inoculated crop of red clover gave an 
increased yield of 40 per cent. Potatoes, after an inoculated crop, 
yielded an increase of 50 per-cent. The wheat crop increased by 46 
per cent., the oats 300 per cent., and the rye 400 per cent. The table 
below* shows the effect of inoculated legumes on various crops. 

The germs can be used in any climate. It must be clearly under¬ 
stood, however, that only leguminous plants—beans, clover, alfala, 
peas lupin, vetch, etc.—are directly benefited by the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. Where the soil is rich in nitrates, the crop is not 
appreciably increased by the use of the inoculating bacteria; but 
where the soil is poor, the harvest is increased many times. 

There is not a section of the United States which will not 
profit by Dr. Moore’s discovery. Hearly every State has its woniout 
farming land, bringing despair to the economist who lameius our 
careless liandiing of the fields and who wonders how* the country 
will support the hundreds oi millions soon to be ours. The bacteria 
means intensive cultivation with a vengeance, and should give him 
hope. It is impossible as yet to calculate 1 >y how much they will 
enhauce the yield of our crops and of the world’s crops, but the resi.ilts 
already achieved prove that in time the gain will be enormous. 


j Orig-iiial .yield 

1 per acre. 1 

1 Yield per acre after iu- 
: oculated crop. 

Gain in weltylit. 

Gain in 
! value. 

I^er 

cent, of 
gain. 

Cotton ... 






per cent. 

932- 

pounds 

After red clover, 1,304 
pounds 

372* pounds 

$44*64 

40 

Potatoes 

67’8 bushls 

After crimson clover, i 
102*2 bushels 

34*4 bushds 

15* 

50 

Oats 

8*4 


After velvet beaus, 
33*0 bushels 

25*2 „ 

9* 

300 

Eye 

4*5 


After peas, 23*5 bushfis 

19* ,, ' 

9*85 

400 

Wheat ... 

18*3 


After inelilotus, 2G*9 
bushels 

8*3 „ 

6*50 

46 
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SCUTELLISTA CYANEA, 


WitMii the last two years the Department of AgTiciiItiire has 
on two occasions introduced this parasite of the black scale 
(Lecanium ole & e ), Tlie first introduction was from the Cape Colony, 
the second from California. An accident to the first plant which 
carried the scale insects among which the parasite wms liberated, 
destroyed the chance of establishing it amongst us. The second 
efiort "bids fair to be more successful, and three colonies of the 
small calcid flies, all bred in the iusectorium of the department, 
have been liberated in orchards well supplied with black scale. 

The following notes, throwing some light on the habits of 
the sciitellista, borrowed from the California Press, will be read with 
interest by many who are troubled with black scale in their 
gardens:— 

“ It does not yet certainly appear w^hether the scntellista cyanea 
will be as effective a parasite of the black scak-‘as was expected. It 
was demonstrated the first year that the parasite would hold the 
scale thoroughly in check if it itself survived and raultipled in this 
climate. 'Ihat is not yet determined. In some localities it certainly 
does well and in others it tends to disappear. Why it is not yet 
known. Incidentally it may be said that the generic or family name 
of the insect is derived from its unusually big ‘ scutellum,' which 
is a triangular annex to its thorax. ‘Cyanea’ means blue, and 
scntellista cyanea means blue scntellista. Professor A. J. Cook, 
replyiug, in California Cultivator, to inquiries about this parasite, 
says:— 

“ ‘ The fly belongs to the very valuable family— Galeididt^i, These 
little flies are nearly all parasites, are very small, very compact in 
structure, have very simple wings, and, many of them, peculiar 
antennae. Pew iiisecjts are better marked. Many of them are very 
beautiful in colouration. This little South African fly is l)eautiful 
when looked at with the microscope, and certainly is very beautiful 
in its splendid service to us. I have never seen it lay its eggs, nor 
do I ktiow how many it lays, but I have little doubt but that it lays 
them under the mature black scale, either just before or after the 
latter lays her eggs. So far as I have observed, the scntellista lives 
wholly upon the eggs of the black scale, and unless too late she does 
a most perfect job. In case the* scntellista do not seem to do tlie 
work with absolute completeness, I think the explanation is. to be 
sought ill the fact that some of the scales did not receive eggs, or 
else the scntellista did not get to work until some of the eggs were 
hatched under the scale. It is perfectly astonishing how rapidly 
the little chalcid has spread, how numerous it has become, and how 
marvelously in has wrought in ridding trees and plants of the black 
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scale. It is not eas}^ to account for the fact that in soiiio. cases 
badly affected trees seem to have escaped.^ 

“ May it not be that the scntellist.a was either two .late or too 
early, that while it usually comes forth as a fly just at tln^ dawn of 
the e^’g'-Iaying of the scale, yet in some cases, I think they are rare, 
it is later in its arrival or else the scale is very late in its develop¬ 
ment and thus the latter escapes. It is the larva and not the fly 
which does the work. Insects often lay their eggs and die almost 
immediately when they find readily the proper place for egg-laying. 
In case they cannot find suitable food for their 3 muug they live for 
days or weeks. This may possibly be the case with the scntellista. 
They flj' forth and come not again to the trees niitilthe proper time 
for egg-laying, which, as we have seen, is just the time that tlie 
black scale lays her eggs. Again, the black scale hatch irregularly. 
I have found them in nearly every month of the year at every stage 
of growth. It is not possible that the little clialcid hies away from 
the citrus trees to find mature black scales, on other kind of trees or 
weeds, like the solaiium, where it lays its eggs and thus provides 
not only for the continuance of the species, but for the enormous 
prolificLiess which has attracted such general attention.” 


THE MISTAKES THAT WE MAKE IN PARMINa 


A writer in the Counirif Gentlenum gives splendid advice to 
those who are not past learning:— 

Indecision costs money, makes work, and prevents success. 
The habit of lettinir things go is easily acquired, and one soon gets 
so behind that he has no choice, but is compelled to, because of the 
results of the habit. 

Not long ago a friend who had two men hired at seven shillings 
each per day was in doubt whether he should mow a lot of gra.ss or 
wait for fairer weather. He asked the opinion of the help, wiio 
were not intei'ested and advised waiting, no doubt tlfluking they 
would have an easier time. He asked his wife, who did not know. 
He had two teams harnessed, and then decided to wait and see. 
He fooled around all the forenoon and did nothing; then after 
dinner made up his mind and commenced mowing; but too late to 
put it up until the next afternoon. The second night it rained, and 
the hay was all spread out again. The third day most of it was 
drawn, but it was coloured by the dew and rain,* was dusty from 
repeated dryings, and will not sell for anything* more than No. 2, 
with a loss of eight shillings per ton. 
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A neiglibour who has a telephone and daily paper, saw the 
weather report for the next day, heard it over the telephone, and 
commenced mowing early the next morning, and had it all in the 
barn before the rain the second night. He not only saved eight 
siiiliings per ton, but he got twice as much done for the money. The 
first man has been trying for two years to decide tliat he can afford 
either a paper or a telephone, and has lost enough in three days to 
pay for both for five jears. 

I had a poor cow, and a buyer came along who wanted one more 
to fill a car. He offered me a price, but not quite what I wanted. 
I hesitated, and being busy, let him go on, losing the sale for a few 
shillings. She has been on my hands all summer, and will not 
bring what he offered me last spring. She has robbed the other 
cows of needed foo<l, and I have used needed time stripping her, 
without getting milk enough to pay. I had not deidded to sell her, 
or given the subject thought, and wars undecided wdieu the chance 
came. 

A farmer should look over the stock and his paper, and decide 
what things are worth, and whether he can afford to keep tiieni at 
any price. There is more money lost by the fatal iinh'cisioix of not 
ridding the farm of the old, infirm, or non-producers than in any 
other way. A man can make but a few shillings’ , rofit on the best 
of each class of stock, and one or two poor ones consiuiie that. Not 
more than half the animals kept pay for their feed at market prices, 
and so many of us are so undecided what the profit is, or which 
ones do pay, that we do nothing but simply take what is left from it 
all at the end of the year, and thank the Lord it is not less. There 
is no decision—knowledge—about it. 

A year ago I decided suddenly to set a certain field with straw^- 
])erries, and after ploughing it in the spring, covered it with 
manure |>urcha.secl from a man in town. We harnwved it a few 
times, and set the plants. The ground was not in as good shape as 
it should liave l)eeii, and it took longer and was harder work to set 
than usual. In a few days weed seeds from the manure l>egan to 
a];)pefi,r, also grass from the turned-over sod. I hacl set the plants 
in rows one wery, and had to hoe the stiip between the plants. Y* e 
found the manure had lain where the rains washed the seeds down 
to the yard from an oh.l garden, and it contained all I ever heard 
of, and some more—malice (tlie “cheese” of boyhood), daisies, 
smartweed, duckweed, dock, and all kinds of grass. We cultivated 
and hoed once a week until the runners got to settizig ; then, after 
every rain, we pulled until our ]>acks gave out. This spring it was 
a mat of everything, and we had a half‘crop of fruit. We paid the 
other half and lots of cash for labour before deciding sooner. 

I decided I would not do so again, and ploughed this year’s 
bed at once, manured it with clean manure .spread on the surface in 
autumn, and iiarrowed it once a week until winter. Last spring we 
ploughed it very shallow to loosen the surface, but so as not to 
bzing up the old sod or weed seed from below, and baiTowed as 
soon as possible. 
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We kept this up until neaiW mid-snmiiier, wljeu it wa,s melliuv, 
and in fine condition for setting. I took all tlie teetli but one off 
the eiiltirator and marked out the field both ways in rows three by 
three feet. This one tooth tore up the soil six inches deep, l>at did 
not leave a deep trench, as the tooth was narrow, i could set the 
plants in this trench as fast as a boy could trim and drop them. 
Trimming off the top all but one young leaf removed all disease 
germs and insect foes, and made them easy to handle. I set them 
in one-quarter the time of the year before, and every one gi'ew. 
There are thirty-three rows one way and thirty-nine the other— 
1,287 plants. After two cultivatings both ways and two hoeings, 
there is not a single weed in them. The first time I hoed them in 
three hours and the last time in six hours. This is all the work 
there has been done on them, and they are clean. 

There was ten times the work done on last year’s bed, and then 
it was a weed |ratch. Having cultivated both ways, the surface 
became mellow^ and the runners are rooting without any assistance, 
and will be self-supporting. We shall cultivate only one way here¬ 
after, and shall have matted rows. 

Some of the hills are a foot square now, and I am undecided 
whether I should cut off all runners and keep them in hills or let 
them go. One way I will have a big lot of medium-sized berries 
and the other fewer but very large ones. I suppose I should kiio'w 
which would he the most profitable, but I do not. Who will 
advise me ? 

We ploughed a field for planting with red raspberries in 1905, 
last spring, and planted it with early potatoes, hoping to keep them 
clean and subdue the weeds. The ease with which we are caring 
for the strawberries made the “ year-beforehand ” preparation very 
attractive, and not a weed was allowed. 

Haying, berry-harvesting, and cultivating prevexxted any 
further work in them, and after a week’s neglect I found millions 
of summer-grass seeds had germinated, not only in the centre of 
the row, but in the hills as well. Cultivating would not take them 
out of the hill, and I was undecided what to do. I knew I could 
pull it all by hand when it got big enough, but it is a dread job, 
and it would cut short the potato ci‘op by taking the moisture, cind 
disturbing the roots when we pulled the weeds. I tried the weeder, 
but after one bout decided that I was undecided whether the tops 
would straighten up again or not, and stopped. To-day the potatoes 
cannot be seen, for this pest covers them, except where I used the 
weeder. I can neither get time to pull them nor hire any help, and 
they must go. I know now the weeder would have killed most of 
it, and would not have hurt the potatoes. I, like a good many 
others, had read of the use of the weeder; in fact, had used one 
many times before, but failed to realise that the apparent damage to 
the crop was not real, and that the good effects from its use do not 
show at first. 
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A CHEAP BEE FOOD. 


When the lives of so many colonies of bees are dependent 
upon the bee-keeper it seems that no one who keeps bees would 
think of getting along without having a good supply of frames filled 
with bee food for feeding the bees when short of stores. It is safe 
to say that if the owner of the apiary neglects his bees he will not 
only lose many colonies, but will be likely to fail of securing a crop 
of honey. Usually late swarms are not considered of much value. 
In the fall the beekeeper wfill brush off the bees, and take away 
what little honey they may have, and the poor bees 'will crawl back 
into the hive, cluster about the queen, and finally die a lingering 
death from starvation. 

With me the late swarms are very valuable; in fact, much is 
due them for my success in getting surplus honey when so many 
fail. The value of the late swarms depends almost entirely on the 
management. As soon as there is a perceptible cessation of the 
honey flow, which is marked by the slaughter of the drones, I feed 
each colony twenty pounds of granulated sugar, with equal parts of 
water. Turn the syrup into shallow pans filled with broken pieces 
of comb, and place the dishes in the super story, or super, of the 
hives; turn back one corner of the enamelled cloth cover so that 
the bees will have access to the syrup. The feeding should be 
done in the afternoon when the weather is warm, from three to five 
pounds at a time for each colony, and the feeding should cover a 
period of about six weeks, as that will give the bees ample time to 
build out the combs and secure what nectar they may find in the 
fields. A year ago last fall I had eight lade swarms that were not 
ill a condition to winter. After feeding each colony twenty pounds 
of sugar, as I was not working for increase, I reduced the number 
to four by uniting or doubling up, as we call it. 

This gave me four strong colonies and sufficient stores to 
winter, and forty frames of bee food that weighed 240 pounds, and 
the most of it capped over. Last August I took from these four 
colonies ,160 sections of beautiful white clover honey that sold for 
124. As the forty frames of bee food were worth more to me than 
what I paid for the sugar, there was a net profit of the $24i. Two 
of the four colonies swarmed during apple blossoming, and it was 
from them that 1 got most of the honey. As the two new swarms 
took the place of the old, they are counted as two of the four, no 
account being taken of the old swarms that were set aside. They 
gave me no surplus, hut they filled out the frames and went into 
winter quai'ters in good condition. 

I do not think one needs to dwell long on the point to convince 
any sane man that late swarms are valuable when rightly managed. 
This way of obtaining bee food has much to commend it to the 
up-to-date bee-keeper, for the reason that it is cheap and practical 
and the food can be used at any time except during the severest 
cold'weather. 
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BEE-KEEPING AS A SIDE ISSUE. 


It may be safely said tbat any place where fanning’, gardening, 
or fruit-raising can be successfully followed is adapted to the 
profitable keeping of bees—in a limited way, at least, if not exten¬ 
sively. Many of these localities will support extensive apiaries. 
In addition to this there are, witlun the borders of this State, 
thousands of good locations for the apiarist—-forest, prairie, 
swamp, and niountaiii regions—where agriculture has as yet 
not gained a foothold, either because of remoteness from markets or 
the uninviting character of soil or climate. This pursuit may a^so 
be followed in or near towns, and, to a limited extent, in large 
cities. It even happens in some instances that bees in cities and 
towns find more almndant pasturage than in country locations 
which are considered fair. 

The Profit .—Although apiculture is extremely fascinating to 
most people who have a taste for the study of Nature—requiring, as 
it does, out of door life, wdth enough exercise to be of benefit to 
one whose main occupation is sedentary—the income to be derived 
from it when rightly followed is a consideration which generally 
has some weight, and is often the chief factor in leading one to 
undertake the care of bees. Certainly, where large apiaries are 
planned, the prime object is the material profit, for they require 
much hard labour and great watchfulness, and the performance of 
work at stated times in imperative, so that in this case there is less 
opportunity than where but a few colonies are kept to make a 
leisurely study of the natural history and habits of these intei’esting 
insects, because — unless the keeper is willing to forego a consider¬ 
able portion of his profits—his time must necessarily be almost 
wholly taken up in attending to the most apparent wants of his 
caarges. 

One very naturally supposes that the return from a single hive, 
ir several of them, in a given locality may be taken as a fair index 
f ' hat may be expected each season. Such return, if considered 
coverage, may serve as a basis on whi(ih to reckon, but as so condi¬ 
tions influence it that great differencevS in actual results will be 
found to occur in successive seasons. Aiflculture, like all other 
branches of agriculture, depends largely upon the natural resources 
of the location, and the favourableness or unfavourableness of any 
particular season, no matter how skillful the management, may 
make great differences in the year’s return. Furthermore, profits 
are, of course, largely affected by the nature and proximity of the 
markets. 

A moderate estimate for a fairly good locality would be 80 to 
84 pounds of extracted honey, or 20 pounds of comb honey, per 
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oolony. This presuj^poses good winteiing and an average season. 
When two or more of the honey-yielding plants are present in 
abniidance and are fairly supplemented by minor miscellaneous 
honey plants the locality may be considei’ed excellent, and an 
expectation of realising more than the yield mentioned may be 
entertained. With extracted honey of good quality at its present 
price each hive should, under favourable circumstances, give a gross 
annual return of £l to .^1 5s. From this about one-third is to be 
deducted to cover expenses other than the item of labour. These 
will include the purchase of comb foundation and sections, repairs, 
eventual replacing of hives and implements, and the interest on the 
capital invested. 

Bee For age.—With a small apiary planting for honey alone can 
not be made profitable. Small plats of honey-producing plants are 
valuable inaiuly because they afford an opportunity of observing 
when and under what circumstances the bees work on certain 
blossoms, and for the purpose of determining what might be depended 
upon to fill a gap in the lioney resources of a given locality whenever 
the size of the apiary might make this a consideration of some 
importance. Even with a large apiary, probably no ease exists in 
wliicb, in the present condition of the subject, planting for honey 
alone would prove profitable. ^ But when selecting crops for cultiva¬ 
tion for other purposes, or shrubs and trees for planting, the bee¬ 
keeper should, of course, choose such as will also furnish honey at a 
time when pasturage for bees would otherwise be wanting. 

As complete a list as possible should be made of the plants and 
trees visited by honey bees, and notes should be added as to period 
of blossoming, im])ortance of yield, whether honey or pollen or both 
of these are collected, quality of the product, etc. If gaps occur 
during which no natural fcmage abounds for the bet's, some crop can 
usually be selected which will fill the interval, and, while supplying 
a continuous successio.ii of bouey-yielding blossoms for the bees, 
will give in addition ayitdd of fruit, grain, or forage from the same 
land. The novice is warned, however, not to expect too mueb from 
a small area. He must remember that as the bees commonly go 
two and a-half to tbi'ee miles in all directions from the apiary they 
thus range over an area of 12,000 to 18,000 ac^res, and if but one 
square foot in 100 produces a honey-yielding plant they still have 
120 to 180 acres of pastui’age, and qxiite likely the equivalent of 
30 to 40 acres may be in bloom at one time within range of the 
bees. A few acres, more or less, at such a time will, therefore, 
not make a great deal of difference. 

But if coming between the crops—especially if the bees, as is 
often the case, would otherwise have no pasturage at all—^Ihe area 
provided for them may be of greater relative importance than the 
larger area of natural pasturage; for it frequently occurs that the 
smaller part only of the honey produced by the held over which the 
bees of an apiary range can be collected by them before it is all 
washed out by rains or the liquid portion evaporated and the 
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blossoms wiiliered, while a small area may be more assiduously 
visited, and, the nectar, being gathered as fast as secreted, a greater 
yield per acre may result. 

It is further of some importance to fill in siicli a gap with 
something to keep the bees buvsy, instead of letting them spend their 
time trying to rob each other; and, what is probably even more 
important, the pasturage thus furnished will keep up brood-rearing 
and comb-building and assist materially in pre])aring the colonies 
for the succeeding honey flow. There are many plants and trees of 
economic value, in addition to their production of honey, which may 
be utilised in most portions of the State in the manner indicateiL 
Adaptability to climate and soil, the periods of honey dearth to be 
filled in, markets for the crop produced, etc., must all come in to 
influence the choice. The following list includes the more import¬ 
ant plants of economic value in this country which are good pollen 
yielders. Most of those named are adapted to a considerable 
portion of the UnionFruit blossoms, locust, tulip tree, clovers, 
mustard, asparagus, pot herbs, parsnips, peppermint, cucumber, 
squash, pumpkin, melon, eucalypti, lucerne, etc. 

The Products .—No method has yet been brought forward 
which will enable one at the present relative prices of honey and 
wax to turn the whole working force of the bees, or even the greater 
part of it, into the production into wax instead of honey; in fact, 
the small amount of wax produced incidentally in apiaries managed 
for extracted or for section honey is usually turned into honey the 
following season—that is, it is made into comb foundation, whic'h 
is then employed in the same hives to increase their yield of 
marketable honey. It is even the case that in most apiaries 
managed on approved modern methods more pounds of foundation 
are employed than wax produced. Hence less progressive bee¬ 
keepers—those who adhere to the use of box hives and who cannot 
therefox'e, utilise comb foundations—are called upon for their wax 
product. As each pound of wax represents several pounds of honey, 
all cappings removed when preparing combs for the extractor, all 
scrapings and trimmings and bits of drone comb, are to be saved 
and rendered into wax. This is best done in the solar wax exti'actor j 
the essential par'ts are a metal tank with wire cloth strainer and a 
glass cover, the latter generally made double. The bottom of the 
metal tank is strewn with pieces of comb, the glass cover adjusted, 
and the whole exposed to the direct rays of the sun. A superior 
quality of wax filters through the strainer. 

Another method is to enclose the cappings or combs to be 
rendered in a coarse sack and weigh this down in a tin boiler partly 
filled with rain water or soft spring water and boil slowly until 
little or no more wax can be pressed out of the material in the sack. 
Melting in an iron receptacle makes the wax dark coloured, A 
special utensil made of tin for use as a wax extractor over boiling 
water can also be used. 
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Caution, —The bei^iimer will do well to proceed canlioiisly, 
bearing in mind that much experience is necessary to enable him to 
turn to the best account seasons below the average, while .during 
poor seasons it will take considerable understanding of the subject, 
energetic action, and some sacrifice, to tide over, without disaster, 
or at least without such great discouragement as to cause neglect 
and loss of faith in the business. On the whole, there should 
expected from the raising of bees for anj purpose whatever only 
fair pay for one’s time, good interest on the money invested, and a 
sufficient margin to cover contingencies. With no greater expect- 
tations than this from it, and where intelligence directs the work, 
apiculture will be found, in the long run, to rank among the best 
and safest of rural industries. 


HOW TO LESSEN THE SWARMING 
IMPULSE, 


The late Mr. L. Harrison, of America, was the first to put in 
print the statement “tliat bees never do anything invariably.” 
That statement I found to !)e tolerably correct, and it pays to act in 
accordance with it. Yet in respect to the propensity of bees to 
swarm, I am rather inclined to believe an exception may be made in 
that proceeding. 

I first ask the question, is there any difierence in the nature of 
bees produced by queens reare<l during the swarming impulse and 
those produced by queens reared either before or after the swarming 
season is over ? 

Through reading stand.ard works on bee subjects and from bee 
journals I was led to believe that the best and most desirable queens 
were to be obtained during the swainning season, and I therefore 
practised doing so, and I succeeded in rearing excellent queens, and 
I had as well plenty of excellent swarms produced by those queens 
afterwards, and might have had plenty more, but I did what I could 
to check the impulse, as I bad quite as many hives of bees as 1 
wanted. 

How to prevent swarming was then my chief object in the 
management of my bees. I was satisfied with my hive, bat I gave 
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up rearing queens during the swarming season and practised rearing 
them before and after that jieriod. I think it was Cheshire who 
stated that “ eggs selected bj the beekeeper for fiirnisliing qin’ens 
not laid by a mother, surrounded in her stoclc by the swarming 
fever, are likely to produce bees having a less tendency to swarm.” 
Anyway I have kept up the practice, and for the last five or six 
years have had very few swarms, not 5 per cent., and I am in the 
same locality, using the same hive as I did then. Moreover, I sent 
50 hives of my bees last year to one of my sons living in a good 
locality over 80 miles away, and those bees have swarmed no more 
than niiiie here. One more fact in corroboration : I caught a swarm 
of Italian bees having a nice young queen last year. That swarm 
was the first one from which a swarm issued this year. I have only 
had as yet one other swarm from mj own bees. I am persuaded 
that if you consider for a minute you will find that those beekeepers 
of your acquaintance ivhose bees swarm considerably are those who 
obtain their young queens during the swarming season, and permit 
their bees to swarm as they like. Not those who obtain their queens 
reared before or after the swarming season. So I conclude that 
it is not so ranch the kind of hive you use as the kind of bee 
you keep that accounts for the number of swarms you get. Will 
Hr. Abram kindly give us his opinion ? 

Some time ago I stated that some swarms of bees in the apiary 
have the faculty of finding the source of nectar much better than 
others. I have made a practice of rearing queens from those bees 
and am vrell satisfied with the result. I am now giving the long- 
tongued bees a trial. I like their appearance, but I have not yet 
had them a sufficient time to learn their honey-producing qualities. 

In reply to Mr. Hutchinson I would like to say that a correction 
should consist of or contain more than a simple contradiction, and 
will he kindly explain what he means when he says ‘'bees will store 
honey better in shallow frames than in deep ones.” In what way 
better ? I repeat they do not, and should like to be proved to be in 
the wrong.— Exchange. 
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MARKET REPORT. 

4 


Messrs. Balgety & Co., Limited, report as follows in connection vvitli 
their daily sales of produce, held a.t Perth and Fremantle, for the week 
ended 6th January, 1905 :~ 

Wheat .—Our head office cables that London market is weak. Cargoes 
of Australian wheat, for shipment January and February, are offering in 
London at 32s. 3d. to 32s. 6d. per quarter of 4801b., cost, freight, and 
insurance. Probably in sympathy with weaker London values, Melbourne 
and Adelaide markets are steadier at from 3s. 3^-d. to 3s. 4d., at which price, 
however, much business is being transacted. 

Local Wheat ,—Advices from some districts, principally Narrogin and 
Beverley, indicate lighter yields than was anticipated, but yields in other 
districts have quite justified expectations. Sales of considerable quantities 
of wheat are reported from the country, the principal x)urchases having bet.ui 
probably made, as usual, on account of the mills, and much business has 
been transacted on the basis of 3s. i^er bushel at country stations. Many 
growers are not inclined to meet the market just yet, 3s. 2d. per bushel being 
asked for. On the basis cf the above x^ricos, we have sold during the week 
over three thousand bags. Consignments to Perth and Fremantle have 
latterly been very light, and these markets have, temporarily at least, firmed 
to 3s. 5|d. x:>er bushel, at which x^rice we to-day sold wheat from Waeel. 
A few trucks of wheat forwarded to these centres would probably sell at 
3s. 5d. i^er bushel, but we could not recommend any considerable quantity. 

Chaff .—Supplies to Perth and Fremantle have been decidedly irregular, 
the market fluctuating accordingly. Beally prime green wheaten chaff from 
Cunderdin and Doodlekine has been sold at up to c;84 2s. 6d. per ton. On 
the other hand, during the holidays some chaff* was sold at low figures. On 
Wednesday there were 50 trucks of chaff forwarded to Perth and on Friday 
4S trucks. Values, of course, ruled low, but on Fiiday particularly a large 
XJroxJortion of the chaff offered could not be guaranteed as sound. On the 
whole, the markets were firm at quotations. Although no noticeable inqu’ove- 
ment in prices can be rex>ortod, there is a strong undoi*tone. In all pro¬ 
bability heavy yar<lings of chaff will continue to come forward to market until 
March. Values a/re therefore not likely to inix)rove very much during the 
intervening X)eriod. Otir further x’>m'V’ate advices still indicate that the 
quantity of hay cut this year is probably much less than usual, and should 
this information i>rovB correct, growers would be quite justified in holding 
for a better market. We irow have stores at P(n‘th and Bh’emantle for the 
use of those growers who cannot hold their chaff at cotin try stations. As 
space is limited, those desirous of availing themselves of these facilities 
would do well to make early arrangements with us. Puling rates at Perth 
and Fremantle are as follow;—Prime green wheaten chaff*, guaranteed 
sound, from 17s. 6d. to per ton, while extra sound samples might 
realise 2s. 6d. per ton more; fair average quality wheaten, from ^3 10s. per 
ton to .£3 15s, (guaranteed sound); medium wheaten, according to colour 
and condition of sample, from ^3 2s. 6d. to «£3 5s. and oSS 7s. 6d. per ton ; 
inferior chaff, from S2 b. 6d. x^er ton upwards; oaten chaff*, from .^3 15s. to 
x^er ton (market bare). There is a deal of chaff* now coming on the 
market which has been damaged by the recent rains. This chaff, by selling 
at unsatisfactory prices, to a certain extent interferes with the sale of sound 
chaff, it being difficult for buyers in some cases to discriminate between 
sound and unsound. We therefore advise consigners to let us know promptly 
when trucks may be guaranteed sound. 
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Algerian Oats. —Local oats in any quantity are not yet on the market. 
We have a good buying inquiry, and sellers would now do well to com¬ 
municate with us. Yesterday our Adelaide office reported that Algerian 
oats w'ere x->rociirabie at Is. 5.1 d., f.o b.. Port Adelaide. At midday on iiiday 
Melbourne sellers w'ere-oliering Algerians at Is. 7d., f.o.b., Melbourne, at 
which price it is reported that fair orders were booked for export. It was 
reported later in the day that Melbourne market was excited, and evenniuch 
higher prices had been asked. Goldfields orders at the present time are 
still being suxjpiied from Fremantle with imported Victorians. Stocks on 
sx3ot are light, and 2s. 4.ld. to 2s. (id. is now being asked, whole and crushed, 
f.o.r., Fremantle. New Zealand oats are quoting at 3s. 2d. per bushel. Wo 
sold 1,200 bags pressed local xUgerians at 2s. 4,Vd. per bushel, rails, 
Burke’s siding. 

Barley .—Early in the week our Adelaide office quoted 2s. 7d. to 2s, 9d. 
per bushel for malting barley. We have received no later information. 
We have good inquiries for locally-grown English barley. y 

Pressed Hay. —We have no business to report There are several parcels 
on the market, and we expect to arrange sales next few days. N ominal 
value from .^£3 2s. 6d. to ^3 5s, and d£3 7s. 6d. x>®i‘ ton, rails, Fremantle. 
We sold 300 tons at Burke’s siding. 

Siraia. —Limited consignments coming forward, which, in view of the 
restricted demand, is satisfactory; price, £2 per ton, f.o.r., Perth and 
Fremantle. 

Mill Offal ,—Bran is very firm at 8.\d. per bushel, f.o.b., Adelaide, and 
|)ollard at 94d. per bxishel, f.o.b., Adelaide. 

Potatoes .—As anticipated by us, local potatoes are now firm. Stocks at 
these centres are light, and we attribute the improved position to the fact 
that the potatoes grown in close proximity to Perth by the market gardeners 
are now about cut out. Our Bunbury branch reports considerable orders 
from tne goldfields, and to-day we have received orders for Perth and 
Fremantle buyers at from to d£6 os. and £6 7s. 6d. x^er ton, f.o.r., Bunbury 
and adjacent stations, according to distance. We sold one truckload of 
extra prime potatoes at £6 12s. Bd. per ton, Busseltoii. Melbourne market 
is steady at £5 ISs. per ton. 

KAmooaLiE. 

Chaff' Report. — We have to report that arrivals of chaff throxxghout the 
week have been exceptionally light; in fact the total arrivals for the past 
three days have been only one trxxck. The week opened with a fair demand 
for prime at .£4 10s. per ton, and. owing to the light arrivals, closed with a 
keen demand for prime at £4 15s. per ton, extra green samples realising 
2s, 6d. joer ton more. We are confident that if the present rate of arrivals 
continues, valxxes will be well maintained, and that in the near future prime 
sam|.)les xvill realise £5 x)er ton. Buling rates are as follow .'"-Prime green 
wheaten, £4 15vS. perton; good qxxality xvheaten, £4 10s. per ton; medium 
quality, £4 per ton. 


Wool, Hides, Skin, Tallow, etc. 

Messrs. Balgety & Co., Ltd., Fremantle, report that sales have been 
resumed, after a lapse of a fortnight. Sui>xffies had accumulated consider¬ 
ably during the holidays, and it was found necessary to hold a special sale 
for hides. 

Wool.—A fair catalogue was sixbmitted to a full attendance of buyers, 
strong competition ruling throughout, and a ready clearance was effected of 
aff offering at prices fxxlly np to those ruling last year. Fleece, good qxxality 
(none forward ); fleece, medium quality, 8^3. to 8|d.; fleece, inferior quality, 
6d. to 7fd.; lambs’, 5|d. to 6|d,; bellies and pieces, 4d. to 5d.; locks, Id. to 
2id. 
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8h6e':pskins.—These were in good supply, and while damaged lines sold 
slightly in buyers’ favour, all sound-conditioned lots were eagerly competed 
for. Full wool skins are practically finished, and as prices may be misleading, 
we will leave them out of our {|uotations. Shorn pelts and short-wool skins 
now comprise the bulk of our offerings. Prices for merinos were firmer, and 
•crossbreds ruled from ad-to dd* Ih. higher:—Good merino, quarter to 
half wool, G-^d. to 6-”d.; mediirm merino, quarter to half wool, o^d. to ; 
fine crossbred, half to three-quarter wool, 5fd. to G-Jd.; pelts, merino and 
fine crossbred, 5d. to 5gd.; pelts, coarse crossbred, 4-^d. to 4|d.; pelts, 
shearings, 4d-d. to d-.Vd.; lambs’, 5;|-d, to ; lambs’, pelts, 4-id. to 5d. In all 
cases where pelts of above are sundried, weevil-eaten, torn, or perished, 
prices are from Id. to 2d. below quotations. 

Kangaroo Shins. —We bx'ouglit forward a large and representative 
assortment, which met a strong market and keen competition, any change 
in values being in sellers' favour, pb. to 11b. average, blue skins 2s. 5d. to 
2s. Od., red skins 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d.; lib. to ipb. average, blue skins 2s. 2d. 
to 2s. ?>d., red skins 2s. to 2a. 2d.; l.^lb. to 21b. average, blue skins Is. 9d. to 
2s., red skins Is. 7d. to Is. lOd.: extra heavy and very light weights, blue 
skins Is. 2d. to Is. 8d., red skins Is. 2d. to Is. 6d.; damaged lines, blue skins 
Is. to Is. lOd., red skins Is. to Is. 8d.; euro sldns, red, Is. 2d. to Is. 7d.; 
brush kangaroo, blue skins, Is. to Is. 4d. 

Tallow. —A small offering elicited keen competition, with a rise in value 
of at least Is. x^er cwt. Good mixed (in casks), to 20s. 6d. per cwt.; medium 
(in casks), 19s. per cwt.; inferior (in casks), 17s. to 17s. per cwt,; tins and 
oddments, 16s. to 18s. per cwt. 

Hides. —This market was well suxDx^lied, and the improved values noticed 
in oxu* last report were well maintained. Heavies (special), to 5:|:d.; heavies, 
4’|d. to 4|d.; medium and light, 4.id. to 4|d.; medium and light (dirty con¬ 
dition), 4dd. to 4H«; 4d. to 5id,, damaged and cut, S^d. to 4d. Atten¬ 

tion to flaying and preparation for market is very necessax’y, and results in 
enhanced values. 

Horns, Hair, etc. —Moderate offerings were submitted, and values 
received admit of no alteration in quotations. Horns, large and fresh, 40s. 
to 42s. per 100 ; small and fresh, 15s. to 15s. Gd. per 100; stale and perished, 
5s. to 10s. per 100; very small, 4s. to Gs. per 100; rough bones, 3s. 6d. per 
cwt.; horse hair, Is. per lb.; cow hair, Gd. per lb. 


Messrs. Frn.nk Smalpago & Co. report under Satiuday’s date:— 
Business quiet all this week in all classes of horses and daix'y stock. 

Horses. —Imx>orted draughts selling slowly at easier rates. One shix>- 
luent landed through the week, but there are still a number on hand from 
Xirevious shipments, which are going off slowly. In light hoi’ses the demand 
is quiet, and sales very slack. We had a fair yarding at our customary 
Saturday’s sale, but only placed 16, at qixotations. 

Dairy Caiile .—Some very good cows forward, but demand quiet. Young 
stock easy at quotations. 

Sheep ,—We had 50 ewes and wethers and 100 lambs forward at our yard 
on Thursday, We placed 50 lambs, light-weights, at 10s. 6d., but passed in 
all the others. 

P-if/s.—Market eased again, and prices were the lowest for the season. 
We yarded 107 on Thursday, quality varying from small weaners to prime 
baconers. There was the usual attendance of the trade, but we had great 
difficulty in clearing the yards at quotations. 

Gfoats .—A smairinquiry for good milkers; but stores and young goats 
very difficult to sell. 
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Comparing the past week with the same time last year, we find that 
there is a considerable shrinkage in valuers all round. In the heavy and 
medium draught horses there is a fall from £5 to .£10 per head, and in dairy 
cows a fall of from £3 to £5 a head. Our sales and quotations for th(^ 
week are as under:— 

Medium draughts, inq^orted, £32 to £42; light harness, extra, to £30 ; 
do-, medium to average, £7 to £15; ponies, £1 15s. to £S. Dairy cows, best, 
£14 to £18 j do., good, £10 to £12; young dairy cattle, 35s. to £4 15s. 
Sheep, lambs, 9s. to 10s. 6d, Pigs, baconers, 45s. to 59s. each ; light porkers, 
21s. to 26s.; slips, extra quality, 21s.; do., average, 10s. to 14s.; do., weaners, 
7s. to 10s.; do., extra quality, 15s.; sows, 35s. to 53s. 


Messrs. P. & C. Piesse, Theo. Lowe & Co., Ltd., report under Satur¬ 
days date : — 

Fruit .—Pair supplies of local to hand and prices for prime still good. 
Prime cherries from Mt. Barker made up to 9s. Apricots, from 7s. 6d. to 
11s. 6d. -1-case, ISs. 6d. to £1. Cape gooseberries, 3d. to 3fd. Apples, to 
17s. 6d. Pears, 10s. Pigs, i-case, 6s. to 6s. 6d. 

Eggs .—Best suburban lots up to Is. 6d.; country, do., lid. to Is. 2d. 

Poultry, —Keury coopings to hand and prices fair. Prime fowls made 
up to 8s.; other lines from 5s. 6d upwards. Ducks, 6s, to Ss. Geese, 12s. 
6d. to 15s. 

Vegetahles ,—Being an off day, supplies were small. New potatoes, fresh 
dug, made up to £9; other lines, os. 6d. to 83. 6d. Onions, 7s. 6d. Peas, !|:d. 
to l"|d. French beans, Id. to l^d. 


GARDEN NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 


By Percy G. Wicken. 


In Western Australia, this month is about the warmest of t3ie 
year, and, as we have had no rain for some three months, the soil 
in most places has become too dry to permit of many vegetal)les 
being grown, except in lowdjiug and swampj places, or in such 
spots as a good supply of water from permanent sour(*es is obt.aiii- 
able. Under these latter conditions a supply of vegetables can be 
kept up all the year round, but under ordinary conditions very 
little can be done in the vegetable garden except to try, by means 
of incessant cultivation, to keep alive such plants and Mowers as 
may be growing. In small beds, where it is inconvenient to keep 
stirring the surface, the same result may be obtained by applying 
to the surface of the sod a mulch of well-rotted vegetable matter, 
which will have the effect of ]wevenfcing the evaporation of the 
moisture from the surface, although a,t the same time it is likely to 
act as a harbour for insect pests. As soon as a plant has ceased to 
be profitable it should be either pulled up and tlii*owu on the com- 
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post lieap or else dug into tlie ground; no plant should be alloAved 
to seed unless the seed is recjiiired for sowing or for sale. 

Noxious weeds, such as stink wort and nut grass, will be seeding 
during this month, and steps should be taken to cut down all such 
pests before they have the opportunity to mature their seeds. 

Beans (French).—If there is sufficient moisture in the soil to 
germinate the seed, a few more rows of these beans may be sowui. 

Beans (Madagascar).—These prolific climbers should now be 
in full-bearing, and the pods should be picked as young as possible, 
otherwise they become tough and fibry. 

Beans (Lima) should now be in bearing. They are eaten the 
same as green peas; but, if in superabundant supply, they can be 
dried and kept until the winter, the same as haricot beans” and are 
equally as nice. 

Beet (Bed).—A further sxipply of seed may be sown. They 
require a rich soil, or land that has been well manured for the 
previous crop. They should be sown in drills about 18 inches apart, 
and from 9 to 12 inches apart in the drills. Those already planted 
will require to be thinned out to this distance. 

Beet (Silver).—A little more seed may be sown, and plants 
already up can be thinned out. The outside leaves of this plant 
should always be cut for use, leaving the inside leaves to mature 
for future cutting. 

Brussels Sprouts.- -These should do well in the cooler parts 
of the State. Plant and treat the same as cabbages. 

Cabbage. —Make seed-beds, either in boxes or on the ground, 
so as to raise as many plants as you are likely to want to plant out 
this season. The soil in these beds should be very fine, and well 
mixed with fine well-rotted manure, so as tf) produce good healthy 
plants for planting out later on. 

Carrots. —Prepare land by digging dee|>ly and working up 
fine. Fresh manure should not be applied to this crop, but use 
land that has been manured the previous season. The seeds 
germinate slowly, and thei^efore the seed beds require to be kept 
free from weeds. 

Cauliflowers. —Make seed beds and plant out seeds same as 
for cabbages, and early plants will then be obtained, available for 
planting out at the first opportunity. 

Melons. —All those melons and pumpkins required for seed 
should be allowed to become thoroughly ripe before cutting from 
the vine, and the seed when removed from the pulp should be 
thoroughly dried before being stored away. 

Sweet Potatoes. —Some early ones may be ready for digging 
by the end of the month, but the main crop will not be ready until 
next month. 
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Potatoes. —Land sliouM l)e prepared by being well worked 
and manured for sowing a croj) of potatoes at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity ill favourable localities; where there is sufficient moisture a 
crop may be obtained before the frost comes. 

Tomatoes. —Destroy by burning or boiling all diseased fruit 
and tie up all plants to stakes to keep them off the ground. 

Turnips.— Where sufficient moisture is present in the soil or 
can be supplied, both wffiite and swede varieties, should be planted; 
it is the early crop that generally pays best, and is also freest from 
aphis and other disease. 

Farm. —Harvesting now being completed, the principal work 
on the farm will be chaff-cutting, threshing, and carting the 
product of these operations to market. When cutting chaff:, it will 
always be well to remove the string bands from the sheaves before 
putting through the machine. Cutting string bands with the 
sheaves has become a common practice the last few years, and 
caused the death of several horses. Chaff in which string is found 
will generally bring a lower price than good quality chaff, and the 
loss is much greater than the value of the time taken to cut off the 
bands. Whei'e the ground is of a light nature or sufficiently moist 
to enable ploughing to be carried out in a satisfactory manner, the 
work should be pushed on with as rapidly as possible, so as to have 
as large an area of land as possible ready to sow early in the 
season. 

Unless the land is friable enough to enable the ploughing to be 
well done, it is better to leave it alone until the rain sets in; gi-ound 
which is only scratched over and broken up at uneven depths, and 
in some places hardly touched, will never give satisfactory results, 
and accounts for many instances of the reported failure of crops 
which have been put down to summer ploughing. The improved 
disc ploughs now on the market enable ploughing to be carried out 
at any time, as they will break up the hardest ground^ 

Serious losses from bush fii’es have already occurred, and no 
doubt before these notes appear in print many others will l)e 
reported. The frequent reports of disaster from this cause should 
do more to impress on the minds of settlers the necessity of making 
firebreaks than the continual reference to the subject in these 
notes. It is often suggested that it should be made compulsory for 
all settlers to make firebreaks around their properties, to help to 
check these large bush fires. 
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THE CLIMATE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
DURING DECEMBER, 1904. 


The weather in the South-West districts was chiefly notice¬ 
able for two things, the somewhat unusual heat about the' middle, 
cnlminatiiig in the hottest day ever experienced in Perth (20th) 
since the Observatory records commenced (in 1896), and the 
delightful spell of cool weather which followed and lasted well into 
the new year. The dwellers on the G-oldfields were not so fortunate, 
for there the heat lasted till 30th December, when a cool change 
occurred, The heat from which they siiilfered was connected with a 
large shallow baroinetic depression, extending right across to the 
other States, or more probably a series of two or thi’ee shallow 
lows ” travelling across from our ISTorth-West coast to South 
Australia and Victoria, and causing one of the most severe heat 
waves ever experienced in the Eastern States. A decided change 
occurred on our Goldfields on the 30th, when monsoonal rains 
passed across from about Geraldton to Esperance, with great 
diminution of temperature. 

On the whole the pressure throughout the State has been 
almost identical with the means of previous years, but the tempera¬ 
ture has been generally in excess, being especially noticeable on the 
Goldfields. The highest reading for the month was 112*5°, at 
Marble Bar, and tlie lowest 37*2°, at Eyre. The lowest average 
night minimum (48'2°) is recorded at Bridgetown, and the lowest 
average day maximum at Breaksea (67°). At the latter place the 
highest temperature recorded during the month was only 79°, and 
at the Leeuwin it was even less, viz., 76°. 

The rainfall was in excess of the average in the track of the 
above-mentioned monsoonal rains, viz., from Geraldton through the 
Southern Goolgarclie Goldfields to Esperance. Elsewhere it was 
n,bout normal, but very patchy in the Tropics. 
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The Obserratorj, Perth, January, 1905. W, E. COOKE, Oovernment Astronomer. 
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EAIHFAIiL for HovemlDer, 1904 (completed as far as possilble), and' 
for December, 1904 (principally from TelegrapMe Beports). 


STATION’S. 

KovriffBER. 

Decem-ber. 

Stations, 

Novi^mber. 

December, 

No, of points. 
100 liu. 

No. of wet 
days. 

Si 

Co 

• o 

No. of wet 
days. 

03 

II 

OH 

0) 

u 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

East Kimberley : 





North-West : 





Wyndliam 

30 

2 

52S 

8 

Wallal . 

Nil 




6-Mile . 





Condon. 

13 

1 

32 

3 

Carlton. 





Pardoo. 





Kosewood Downs 





DeGrey River ... 

Nii 




Argyle Downs ... 





PortHedland ... 

Nil 


13 

2 

Lisadell. 





Boodarie 





Turkey Creek ... 

k 

3 

224 

7 

Warralong 

Nil 




Hairs Creek 

73 

4 

125 

5 

Muecan.. 

Nil 




Kicholson Plains 





Ettrick. 





Flora Valley ... 





Mulgie. 

Nii 




Ruby Plains 





Eel Creek 

Nil 




Denison Downs... 

75 




Station Peak ... 










Coongon. 


... 








Warrawagine ... 










Bamboo Creek 

22 

"i 

200 

li 






Marble Bar 

5 

2 

60 

9 






Warrawoona ... 

Nil 


246 


.West Kimberley: 





Corunna Downs... 

Nil. 









Nullagine 

Nil 


w6 

io 

Obagaraa 





Mt. Edgar 





Beagle Bay 

93 

*1 ' 



Kerdiadary 

Nii 




Pt. Torment 





Roy Hill. 

Nil 




Derby . 

26 

3 

94 

"i \ 

Middle Creek ... 

Nil 




Yeeda . 





Mosquito Creek 





Llveringa 





Mulga Downs ... 

Nii 




Leopold Downs... 





Woodstock 

Nil 




Fitzroy Crossing 

77 

7 

235 

3 

Mt. Florence ... 





Fitzroy (C, Blytbe) 





Tambrey 

Nii 




Quanbiin 





Miilstream 

Nil 




Nookanbah 





Yandyarra 





Brbome ... 

2 

1 

473 

5 

Mallina ... 

Nii 



\ 

, Roebuck Downs 

79 

2 



Whim Greek 

17 

'i 

u 

*2 

Thangoo. 





Cooyapooya 





La Grange Bay... 

2 

\ 

191 

*6 

Woodbrooke 

20 

i 

... 



1 
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BAINFALL— contimied. 


Stations. 

Novembeb. 

December. 1 

Stations. 

November. 

DecESIBEPw 

m 

5.3 

«II 

°s 

!zi 

^ 06 

6'^ 

O iH 

.S’It 

1'" 

9 

00* 

.T? 

O 

tzi 

No. of points. 
100 = liii. 

No. of wet 
days. 

oS 

Ci-H 

% 

c& 

e'^ 

Sz 

H ORTH-W EST— cont , 





Gascoyne— contd. 

j 




Croydon. 

12 

2 



Dirk Hartog Island 





Bsilla SrIIr 





Sharks Bay 

Nil 


5 

1 

Eoebonriie 

Hii 


72 

2 

Kararang 

1 

1 



Cossack. 

Nil 


21 

1 

Meedo . 

Nil 




Fortesoue 

Nil 


70 


Taniala. 





Mardie. 

15 

1 



Wooramel 

Nil 


69 

2 

Mt. Stewart 

Nil 




Hamelin Pool ... 

Nil 


20 

3 

Yarraloola 





Byro . 

Nil 




Cliinginarra 

Nil 




Yarra Yarra 

31 

2 



Onslow... 

3 

i 

117 

2 

Berringarra 

57 

2 



Peedaiiiullah ... 





Mt. Gould 





Eed Hill. 





Moorarie • 





Mt. Mortimer ... 

32 

i 



Wandary 





Peake Station ... 

Nil 




Peak Hill 

6 

1 

170 

6 

Wogoola 





Horseshoe 

38 

2 

109 

7 

Namitarra 

Nii 




Mt. Fraser 

Nil 


82 

4 

Yanrey. 

15 

1 



Abbotts. 



44 

2 

Point Cloates ... 





Belele .. 

Nii 


96 

2 






Mileura. 



Nil 







MillyMilly 

ks 

i 

Nil 


G-ASCOYNE : 





Manfred 

7 

2 



Winning Pool ... 

Nil 


112 

2 

Eew Forest 

34 

1 



Coovdalia 





Woogorong 

71 

1 

40 

‘i 

Towara. 

40 

1 

... 1 


Boolardy 

20 

1 

Nil 

* •« 

Ullawarra 





Twdn Peaks 





Maroonali 





Billabalong 

Nii 




Gifford Creek ... 





Wooleane 

47 

1 



Bangemall 





Murgoo. 

34 

2 

65 

3 

Mt. Augustus ... 



... 1 


Yallalonga 





Minnie Creek ... 





Meka . 

Nil 


204 

’2 

Tanyeareddy ... 

Nii 




Mt, Wittenoom... 

10 

2 



Williambury ... 





Nannine. 

Nil 


62 

*4 

Booloogooi-oo ... 

Nil 




Star of-the East... 

Nil 


19 

4 

Wanda gee 





Annean. 

13 

2 



Minilya. 





Ooodardy 

Nil 


40 

’2 

Bernier Island ... 



... 


Cue . 

10 

’2 

53 

5 

Boolatiiana 





Day Dawn 

Nil 


25 

1 

Carnarvon 

Nil 


42 

2 

Lake Austin 

24 

'2 

46 

2 

Brick House 

Nil 




Lennonville 

Nil 


82 

4 

Doorawarra 

Nil 




Mt, Magnet 

Nil 


31 

1 

Bintliolya 

Nil 




Ohalla . 

28 

*1 

22 

2 

Mungarra 

Nil 




Youeragabbie ... 

Nil 


118 

‘ 3 

Clifton Downs ... 

Nil 




Hurram. 

Nil 




Dairy Creek 

Nil 

i ... 



Burnerbinmah ... 

44 

”2 

, 39 

’4 

Upper Clifton 





Barnong... 

6 

1 

162 

. 3 

Downs 


1 

1 



Mellenbye 

4 

1 

80 

4 
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R ATNF A LL —con ti nued. 


Stations, 

NuVRMBBft. 

DnoRMUEa. 

yTATIONS. 

Novrmbeh. 

Dboembek. 

0 T—1 

^ ti 
Oo 

dS 

4^ 

? 

it 

g; 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

+j 

1 • 

« 

d^ 

'o'tH 

^ it 
Oo 

.0 

0 

% 

0 "= 

2 : 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

03 

ti 

2 ; 

Gascoyne — contd. 





South-Western 










Division, Central 





Yalg-oo. 

13 

2 

61 

3 

(Coastal) : 





Wagga ^Yagga... 



36 

1 






Gabyon . 

mi 




Gingin. 

77 

4 

87 

5 

Guile wa. 

81 

2 

186 

3 

Belvoir. 

43 

3 

37 

2 

Miii’algarra 

64. 

2 



Mundaring 

119 

2 

69 

3 

Wyclgeo. 

60 

2 



Wandu. 

68 

6 

49 

6 

Black Range ... 

Nil 




Guildford 

55 

4 

21 

4 






Kalbyamba 

69 

4 

18 

2 






Canning W ’tv w’ks 

68 

3 

31 

3 

South-West Diyi- 





Perth Gardens ... 

57 

4 

24 

3 

SION (Noethes-n 





Perth Observatory 

61 

4 

33 

6 

PaET) ; 





Subiaco. 

62 

6 

33 

5 






Fremantle 

73 

5 

20 

3 

Murcliison House 

17 

3 

37 

1 

Rottnest. 

40 

4 

13 

3 

Mt. View 

30 

1 



Armadale 





Mumby. 

33 

2 

56 

2 

Rockingham 

68 

4 

30 

4 

Ynin . 

22 

1 

77 

2 

Jarrahdale 

158 

4 

62 

4 

Nortbampton ... 

47 

1 

74 

2 

Maudurah 

74 

3 

4 

3 

Yarra Tarra 

18 

1 

104 

1 

Pinjarra . 

43 

3 

25 

4 

Tibradden 





Yarloop. 

84 

7 

36 

6 

Myaree. 

33 

2 

97 

3 

Harvey. 

56 

6 

50 

7 

Sand Springs ... 

Nil 


98 

1 

Upper Murray ... 

135 

6 

89 

5 

Mullewa. 

81 

’2 

55 

2 






Kockatea 

82 

2 

75 

3 






Boofcenal 

Nil 









Geraldfcon 

29 

"4 

126 

4 

South-West, Cen¬ 





Greenougb 

16 

2 

152 

3 

tral Part (In¬ 





Bokara. 

25 

2 

127 

3 

land) : 





Dongara 

13 

1 








Dongara (Pearse) 





Hatherley 

21 

2 

198 

2 

Strawberry 

’2 

i 



Dowerin 

13 

1 

175 

3 

Hangetty 

Nil 




Momberkine 





Mingeuew 

13 

"i 

86 

*4 

Monglin 

26 

2 

216 

2 

B rella . 

61 

1 

85 

1 

Newcastle 

89 

3 

136 

2 

Yandenooka ... 





Eumalga 

64 

2 

137 

1 

Rothesay 

Nil 




Northam 

37 

2 

153 

3 

Field's Find ... 

5 

1 

80 

'4 

Grass Valley ... 

24 

2 

171 

1 

Caniamah 

27 

3 

127 

4 

Meckering 

Nil 


191 

3 

Watheroo 

13 j 

1 

129 

3 

Gtmderdin 

33 

”2 

198 

1 

Bandaragan 

61 1 

3 

89 

5 

Codg-Codgin ... 

18 

3 

193 

7 

Moora ... 

20 

2 

138 

4 

Yarragin 

‘ 10 

2 

134 

' 6 

Tatlieroo 

24 

2 

79 

3 

Doongin. 

' 27 

3 

167 

3 

Walebin^ 

60 

4 

170 

4 

Cuttening 

25 

2 



Round Hill 

36 

2 

429 

3 

Whitehaven ... 





New Norcia 

91 

2 

130 

2 

Sunset Hills ... 

48 

*3 

164 

"j 

Wannamel 

48 

2 

122 

7 

Cobham. 

29 

3 

166 

6 
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E AIN BALL— continued. 


Stations, 

November. 

December. 

Stations. 

November. 

Decembbr. 

m 

-I-3 . 

OH 

^ll 

r.H 

No. of wet 
days. 

No. of points. 

-100 = lin. 

a) 

0 ^ 

No. of points, 
mo = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

1.3 ^ 

0 r-t j 

hI! 

Oo 

.0 

0 

o'® 

525 

South-West, Gen- 





S 0 U T H-W E S T — 





TRAL — contd. 





continued. 





Yenelin. 

31 

5 

205 

2 

Mordalup 





Mt. Caroline ... 



182 

1 

Deeside. 

171 

7 

56 

5 

York . 

24 

2 

192 

3 

Eiverside 

357 

7 

68 

5 

Dalbrid^e 

28 

1 

180 

2 

Balbarup 

92 

5 

51 

5 

Beverley 

2G 

2 

196 

2 

Wilgarup 

112 

8 

75 

9 

Bally Bally 

28 

3 

202 

2 

Bridgetown 

105 

6 

51 

5 

Barrington 

108 

3 



Westbourne 

65 

35 

65 

7 

Stock Hill 

15 

1 

144 

2 

Hilton ... 





Sunning Hill ... 

43 

3 

235 

6 

Greenbushes ... 

82 

5 

44 

■ 4 

Brookton 

42 

3 

141 

3 

Greenfields 

96 

3 

93 

6 

Wandering 

91 

5 

32 

4 

Glenorcliy 

86 

3 

37 

3 

Pingelly 

10 

1 

132 

4 

Williams 

29 

2 



Marradong . ... 

76 

2 

75 

4 

Arthur. 

46 

2 



Bannister 

76 

3 

8 

3 

Darkan. 

15 

1 

10 

i 

Wonnaminta ... 

37 

2 

79 

4 

Wagin . 

13 

2 

67 

4 

Narrogin 

63 

5 

70 

5 

Glencove 

34 

5 

120 

6 

Narrogin State 

53 

4 

100 

7 

Dyliabing 

36 

4 

101 

4 

Farm 





Katanning 

14 

2 

93 

5 

Wickepin 

49 

3 

197 

5 

Kojonup 

50 

5 

95 

3 

Gillimanning ... 

31 

3 

131 

6 

Broomehill 

43 

4 

119 

4 

Bunking 

37 

2 



Sunnyside 

68 

4 

94 

5 

Bullock Hills ... 

48 

4 



Talbot House ... 

47 

2 

128 

4 

Bullingarra 

48 

2 



Woodyarrup ... 

91 

5 

116 

4 






Mianelup 

79 

4 

178 

6 






Cranbrook 




... 

South-'West Divi¬ 





Toolbrunup 

88 

"5 

81 

4 

sion (Southern 





Tambellup 

40 

7 

87 

7 

Part) ; 





Blackwattle 










Woogenellup ... 

134 

”5 



Bunbury 

60 

4 

13 

4 

Mt. Barker 

159 

9 

61 

’7 

Collie . 

68 

6 

48 

6 

Kendenup 

424 

16 

52 

5 

Glen Mervyn ... 

56 

3 

51 

5 

St. Werburgh’s... 

161 

7 

102 

8 

Donnybrook 

128 

4 

52 

3 

Forest Hill 

178 

10 

175 

11 

Boyanup 

52 

4 

52 

3 

Denmark 

227 

5 

108 

5 

Perndale 

116 

3 



Grasmere 

175 

10 

96 

10 

Busseiton 

92 

0 

27 

*6 

Albany . 

165 

10 

99 

10 

Quindalup 

112 

4 

33 

2 

King Biver 

144 

4 

150 

4 

Gape Naturaliste 

93 

6 

37 

7 

Point King 

101 

8 



Lower Blackwood 

129 

4 

67 

4 

Breaksea 

134 

14 

80 

11 

Karridale 

116 

' 6, 

52 

10 

Cape Kiche 

97 

5 

237 

4 

Cape Leeuwin ... 

96 

9 

69 

15 

Oherilallup 

35 

2 

106 

2 

Biddellia 

no 

3 

106 

6 

Pallinup 

96 

4 

96 

3 

The Warren 

190 

7 

125 

9 

Bremer Bay 

70 

6 

214 

5 

Lake Muir 

207 

9 

75 

6 

Peppermint Grove 

90 

10 

219 

8 

The Peninsula ... 

124 

9 



Jarramongup ... 

80 

2 

223 

4 

1 
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EAINPALL— co7htmu6d. 


Stations. 

Novembeb. 

December. 

Stations. 

November.. ^ 

1 

December. 

yj 

OH 

iz; 

No. of wet 
days. 

oe 

2.S 

'oIh 
^ 11 

^.8 

0 iH 
% 

•+= 

0) 

^ m 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

+3 

a 

Eastern Division : 





Eastern — tonid. 





Dural '. 

4 

1 

46 

3 

Koor<arawalyee.. • 

31 

2 

91 

2 

Wiluna ... 

10 

1 

57 

4 

Karaiee ... 

95 

3 

125 

2 

G-iim Creek 

46 

1 

To 

1 

Yellowdine 

84 

3 

170 

3 

Mt. Sir Samuel... 

Nil 


27 

3 

Southern Cross,.. 

59 

3 

88 

1 

Lawlers. 

1 

1 

234 

8 

Parker’s Range,.. 

29 

5 



Leinster G.M. ... 

Nil 


116 

1 

Parker^’s Road ... 

48 

1 

140 

i 

Darda . 





Mt. Jackson 

44 

2 

124 

3 

Dnketon 

i 

1 

42 

5 

Bodallin 





Mt. Leonora 

Nil 


59 

4 

Bnrracoppin 

4 

i 

110 

i 

Mt. Malcolm ... 

Nil 


75 

4 

Kellerberrin. 

10 

1 

169 

5 

Mt. Morgans ... 

Nil 


52 

1 

Merriden 

23 

2 

176 

3 

Burtville 





Nangeenan 

11 

1 

154 

3 

Laverton 

6 

i 

1^ 

6 

Mango wine 

Nil 


120 

3 

Murrin Murrin... 

Nil 


12 

2 

Wattoning 





Ynndamindera •.. 

Nil 


Nil 


Noongarin 




*2 

Tampa. 

Nil 


47 

2 






Kookynie 

m 


83 

6 






Niagara. 

Nil 

... 

93 

3 

Eucla Division; 





Yerilla. 

Nil 


70 

5 






Edjndina 

Nil 


78 

0 

Ravensthorpe ... 

78 

8 

216 

8 

Menzies. 

Nil 


57 

5 

Coconarup 

40 

4 

159 

4 

Mulliue. 

8 

2 

31 

5 

Hopetoun 

120 

6 

197 

3 

'Waverley 

10 

2 

64 

6 

Fanny’s Cove ... 

40 




Goongarrie 

Nil 


127 

4 

Park Farm 

39 

4 

103 

’3 

Mnlwarrie 

Nil 


221 

5 

Esperanee 

157 

6 

196 

3 

Bardoc. 

Nil 


84 

6 

Gibson’s Soak ... 

43 

3 

181 

5 

Broad Arrow ... 

50 

i 

93 


30-Mile CondetisoT 

29 

3 

126 

3 

Kumalpi 

20 

1 

91 

2 

Swan Lagocai ... 



131 

3 

Biilong. 

Nil 


26 

2 

Grass Patch 

16 

1 



Kanowiia 

Nil 


5 

1 

Myrup ... 

93 

3 

180 

”4 

Kalgoorlie 

7 

1 

31 

3 

Lynburn 

45 

3 



Coolgardie 

70 

2 

81 

5 

Boyatup... 

149 


249 

3 

Burbanks 

23 

1 

50 

5 

Middle Island ... 





Woolubar 

12 

2 

55 

4 

Point Malco'lni... 

30 

2 



Widgiemooltha.. - 

23 

3 

14 

3 

Israelite Bay ... 

9 

2 

63 

"5 

.50-Mile Tank ... 

6 

1 

Nil 


Balbinia. 

12 

2 

3 

1 

Water dale 

6 

1 i 

24 

2 

Frazer Eange ... 

Nil 




Norseman 

65 

4 

50 

4 

Balladonia 

6 

i 

'9 

1 

Lake View 

160 

4 

58 

i 2 

Southern Hills... 

17 

1 


... 

BuUa Bulling ... 

44 

3 

59 

4 

Eyre 

34 

2 

‘3 

1 

Boondi . 

6 

3 

74 

3 

Mundrabiilia ... 





Boorabbin 

7 

1 

102 

3 

Eucla . 

16 

2 

Nii 
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NOTES. 


Editor’s Fare well. —It is an old saying that persons should 
“ practice what they preach.” This is being carried out by ourselves, 
for, after holding office for between four and five years in the 
Department of Agriculture, such useful knowledge has been gained 
and object lessons learnt that we Lave determined to follow the 
advice we have given so often in the Journal and put our knowledge 
to a practical use by settling on the land. W“e have to thank our 
readers for the assistance given ns, in sul)mitting questions of in¬ 
terest, which often proved the means of enabling us to publish valu¬ 
able information, that but for the query might not have been brought 
to light. As a parting word of advice we woixld strongly urge all 
those who are looking to the land for a living to make themselves 
better acquainted with the De|>artment of Agriculture, its fund of 
information available, and the lessons to be learnt from a |)erasal 
of its records. The officers of the Department are ready at all times 
to give such information as is in their power for the benefit of the 
settler, their only complaint being that, when anything goes wrong, 
matters are allowed to remain for some time before applying for 
advice, and the Department is blamed for not preventing occurrences 
that they were kepxt in ignorance of. This is not as it should be. 
So soon as anything attracts the attention of the grower that he 
does not thoroughly understand, he should communicate at once 
with the Department of Agriculture, when every assistance possible 
will be promptly accorded. The settler, fruit-grower, farmer, or 
squatter has no better friend than the Department and its officers, 
who are always ready to give,help'and advice when needed. 
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New Insect Pest Discove,u.eb. —Miss Susie M. DaiiiiO, a 
gTadiiate student in agriculture and eiitoinologj in tlie University of 
California, lias made an interesting insect discovery wliicli may 
prove of great value to fruit-growers in California. She lias found 
a new speems of Tliysaiioptera, or what is commonly known as 
“tlirips.” This winged insect of the butterfly type is supptised to 
account for the hard brown spots on the oi'anges in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, and steps will be taken to investigate this and also to deter¬ 
mine ways to remedy the trouble by fighting the insect. 


South Australian Exhibition. —Under the auspices of tln^ 
Chamber of Manufacturers, an exhibition is I’leing held in tlie 
Jubilee Exhibition Building, Adelaide, Sontli Australia, during 
the months of March and April, The West Australian 
Government have decided to be represented, and Mr. P. 
Wicken, of the Department of Agriculture, has been appoint(M.l to 
get together an exhibit and take it to Adelaide, and is now busily 
engaged in ooUecting items of interest, so as to make a representative 
West Australian Court. The exhibits will comprise agriculture, 
mining, and timber, and Mr. Wicken will be glad to hear from 
anyone who has any article of special or general interest which 
they would lend for the purposes of this exhibition. 


Experimental Farms. —In the Government Gazette of the 
8rd inst. a notice appears that two areas of about 6,000 acres each 
in the Nelson district have been set apart as experimental farms. 
The following are the boundaries of the two reserves Nelson 
(Warren River).—Bounded on the North and West by lines start¬ 
ing from a point situate about one mile West from the 3 iinoth)n of 
the Warren River and Big Hill Brook," ancV'extendi^ng^^Bast 240'' 
chains and South 250 chains; the opposite bound#iei'bein| parallel 
and equal. Nelson (Gardner , River) .—Bounded'' bf' linciS' si'arti'ng 
from the sea coast at the left bank of the Gardner'River and ettend- 
ing North-Eastward along said bank about 4’|' miles,';, thence ''East 
'about 100 chains'and South to'the .sea'coast;'thence Westward 
along .the sea coa'st to the starting point,' 'Excluding Nelson 
,lccationB 1226,1234, and 1235.” 


Pits and Drinking Pools.—To neglect the cleaning out of pits 
and drinking pools till they are filled with mud and the approach to 
them is a quagmire, through the trampling of cattle, is not a good 
practice, and advantage should be taken of periods, when other work 
is not pressing, for mudding these places out, and thus insure a good 
watering place for the summer. The mud from pools and watering 
places is generally too rank for use sti^aight away, but if it is 
wheeled into a heap and allowed to remam till the water has drained 
away, then it maybe turned once or twice and have, fresh lime 





Flock of Bronze Turkeys at NewmaiTacarra. 
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mixed wiili it, wliieli correets the additj. By treating the material 
ill this way and letting it remain for some time, a useful heap of 
stuff is obtained, which may be spread on the land with advantage. 
Besides this a supply of pure drinking water is insured for the 
cattle in the summer, and if more trouble were taken to keep 
drinking pools clear of mud so that they would hold more water, 
we should hear fewer complaints about the shortage of this essential 
commodity in seasons of drought. 


Shoulu Fahmebs keep Books ? — Of course they sliould, and 
those who have never made a start might begin at once. In the old 
days, before education had made its power felt in the country, we 
know that many really well-to-do farmers were not equal to book¬ 
keeping, and the method many of them had of keeping accounts was 
distinctly ingenious, but understood by no one but themselves. The 
old order has changed now, however. Banking accounts are general, 
and it is the common custom to pay by cheque, instead of notes or 
hard cash. In fact, there is no good excuse for anyone muddling 
along, and every farmer should keep books showing his receipts and 
payments, in order that he can tell at any time how he stands. In 
many cases failure might have been averted if this had been done, 
and we have known men who have gone on losing money in some 
particular direction, but in sublime ignorance of the fact, simply 
because they had no system of book-keeping. Books and figures 
act as a safeguard against rash speculation; they show where 
operations may be extended and where leakages can be stopped. In 
short, they are the rudder of the farm ship, by which a straight 
coui'se can be steered. 


Turkey-raising. —The raising of Turkeys is an industry that 
is being extensively entered into in Western Australia, and is 
proving very profitable to those engaged in it. The birds are 
easily reared, aird if allowed sufficient (tountry for them tp 
ramble over they will feed themselves, and can l>o brought to ^ 
marketable condition at very little expense, and the price obtained ia 
always remunerative. Some excellent stud birds are now in this 
State, no expense having been spared by breeders'in obtaining tbe] 
best birds of the bronze varieties from IT.S.A. and eke whore.' 
Anyone engaged in this industry should pay particular attention to 
securing a good gobbler, as he will soon improve the quality of the 
flock, whereas with an inferior bird the flock soon deteriorates, and it 
is only the best birds that obtain the highest prices, and they cost 
no more to rear than the inferior ones. The accompanying 
illustration show a flock of Bronze turkeys at Mr. McKenzie Grant’s 
Kewmarracarra Estate, in the Geraidton district, where turkey¬ 
raising has been extensiyely entered upoht The birds are allowed 
to roam all over the country and to lay their eggs where they like, 
and in due course they'return home'.with their joung ones, the losses 
being very few. During the past season about 1,000 young 
'turkeys, have Keen'raised''Ufi:, this'v ' f 
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Feetility of Eogs. —Infertility and lack of yitaiity in tlie 
egg germ, especially tlie latter, is the greatest of present-day 
poultry problems. The West Virginia Experimental Station has 
been investigating this matter. In the spring of 1900 about 5 ])er 
cent, of the eggs produced by the fowls of the station were infertile; 
of the fertile eggs only about 65 per cent, would hatch, and the 
chickens produced from them were not strong and vigorous. The 
eggs wei’e laid principally by pullets that had been used during the 
winter in various experiments concerning egg-productioti. The 
fowls had been kept in flocks of 20 in laying houses, and had been 
fed quite heavily on a well-balanced i’ation. Whole grain was 
scattered in the litter in the houses at night, and in addition to the 
exercise of scratching for their gniin, each flock was allowed a run 
of 15ft. wide by 100ft. long. The hens and cocks were apparently 
vigorous, and numerous eggs were obtained, but they would not 
hatch well. Tlie experiments began on March 11, whtui a flocli of 
white Leghorn fowls was selected by means of which to study the 
influence of unrestricted range upon the hatching power of eggs. 
One-half of the flock was allowed to remain undisturbed in the 
house and yard to which it was accustomed, while the remainder of 
the flock w^avS permitted to run at large. Both lots of fowls were 
fed the same grain ration; but it was observed that the fowls run¬ 
ning at large did not consume so much food as did those coiiflned, 
which was probably due to the larger number of bugs and worms 
they were able to find. Both lots of fowls received ground fi'esh 
meat and bone, and those confined had an abundance of green food. 
About six weeks after the experiment began, eggs were coilected 
from each lot of fowls, marked, placed in the same incubator, and 
hatched side by side, Note the result:—Of the eggs laid by hens 
that had free range, 8'5 per cent, were taken out on the seventh 
day, leaving 9T5 per cent, fertile eggs. Of these 88 per cent, 
hatched. Of the eggs laid by the hens in confinement, 24*4 per 
cent, were thrown out on the seventh day on account of being 
infertile, leaving 75*6 per cent, of the eggs. Of these 67*5 per cent, 
hatched. The tests, therefore, showed that about three times as 
many of the eggs laid by the confined hens were infertile as of the 
hens that had free range, and that the fertile eggs from the con¬ 
fined hens did not hatch so well as in the case of the eggs from 
fowls having free range. Of the eggs first placed in incubators, 76 
per cent, laid by hens having free range hatched, and only 51 per 
cent, of the eggs laid by confined hens hatched. 


CoppEB AS A BACTEBiciDE.-r-One of the greatest evils with 
which man has to combat in the tropics is impure water, which is 
more or less directly the cause of many ills, including cholera, 
typhoid, malarial and yellow fevers, and various diseases of the 
intestinal and digestive organs; and a simple and effectual method 
of purifying filthy water and killing its contained germs has long 
been wanted. We are glad to hear, therefore, that a reliable and 
perfectly harmless purifier has been discovered by Br. George 
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Moore, of tlie IJ.S.A. Department of Agriculture, in copper• 
sul]iliate, coiiiinonly known as blue stone,’’ or hue vitriol. Dr, 
Moore’s statements are backed by tlie United States Government. 
Tlie copper solution used is so diluted tliat it cannot injure a cliild,, 
and yet so “active” tliat it destroys virulent cliolera germs in four 
or five liours. Lakes and reservoirs in America, so filthy and 
putrid that “ horses refused it at the street watering troughs, and 
dogs fled from it,” were rendered perfectly sweet and clear by Dr. 
Moore’s method. ‘‘ The only apparatus required was some coarse 
sacks and a rowboat. About 2001bs. of the l)lue vitriol were placed 
ill the sacks and hung from the stern of the boat. Then 
tho boat was rowed up and down, backward and forward 
across the reservoir for several hours, coveriug every part 
of the surface in order that the copper should be evenly 
distributed. ... At the end of 24 hours the greenish colour 
began to disappear. ... At the end of the third day the 
water was clear, sweet, and completely cured of the disagreeable 
smell and taste. ... To make sure the copper had not poisoned 
the water, Dr. Moore tested it a few hours after the dose was 
applied, and found no trace of the copper remaining.” In that 
reservoir a rather strong dose of one part copper to 4,000,000 water 
was used; as a rule the dose used is one part copper to 10 , 000,000 
to 50,000,000 parts water. “ Who would have imagined,” writes 
Mr. Gilbert Grosvenor in the Century,'' that a pinch of these 
crystals in the water tank would kill any typhoid germs lurking- 
there; that it would exterminate malaria-and-yellow-fever-carrying 
mosquitoes in stagnant pools and swamps by destroying the- 
vegetable organisms on which the mosquito larvse feed; that it 
would, ill a few hours, make the water of an evil smelling reservoir,, 
containing billions of gallons of water, clear and sweet, that while 
it kills the bacteria it does not make the drinking water poisonous- 
or injurious to the human system.” The discovery is a most 
im])ortant one,.and copper will probably be extensively used for 
this purpose in the near future. 


Fkuit Fly Parasite. —It is certainly gratifying to learn that 
the action of the Government of this State in sending out Mr. G. 
Compere, the State entomologist, to search for the parasite of the- 
fruit fly has been the means of awakening other countries to the- 
possibility of combating with this pest. The Californian Govern¬ 
ment has joined t-his State in sharing the expenses of Mr. G. 
Compere’s trip. A writer in one of the South African papers thus, 
refers to the steps taken by that country:—“ Mr. G. Compere’s, 
travels have been closely followed by official entomologists in South 
Africa (says a writer in a contempoiary of that country), for, how¬ 
ever little faith any may have had in the ultimate success of his- 
quest, it was fully realised that, should he discover parasites of 
importance, the countries of South Africa might benefit greatly. 
The first intimation that he had found parasites came from Aiistra- 
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liaii papers, in 'which was made public a brief cable despatch from 
Brazil, annoimciog the fact. As soon as the number of the Journal 
containing the full report was received, and it was seen that the 
discoveries "were evidently of considerable promise, Mr. Claude 
Fuller, the ll^atal entomologist, suggested to the writer that some 
joint action should be taken by the several English colonies of 
South Africa, and I agreed with him that such action should be 
taken without delay. The Natal entomologist, and I believe our¬ 
selves justified in giving full credence to Mr. Compere’s statements 
that Ceratitis capitata exists in Brazil, and that it is not a pest 
there. Neither of ns, however, share Mr. Compere’s optimism to 
the extent of being confident that his finds will anywhere elfectively 
suppress the fruit-fly pest. We think there is some chance that, 
even if all is done that can be done to introduce and establish the 
checks ill South Africa, they may fail to prove of any practical 
value. But, on the other hand, so vast would be the benefits if 
Mr. Compere’s prophecy were fulfilled, and so good, at least, are 
the chances of materially improving our conditions as regards the 
pest, that we believe our G-overnment should lose no time in making 
a determined effort to get the checks established here. The Eastern 
Province entomologist and the Orange Eiver Colony entomologist 
. agree with us, but the Transvaal entomologist is of opinion that we 
should postpone action until Mr. Compere proves the checks either 
a success or failure in Western Australia. The writer is iiiiich 
opposed to delay, for it may take several years of experience to 
demonstrate in Western Australia whether or not the checks are 
of material advantage, and even if a partial or complete failure 
follows there, we in South Africa may not be satisfied that attempts 
to establish them here would not be fully warranted. Despite my 
previous scepticism that efficient natural enemies exist, and despite 
my present fears that the checks found may by no means fulfil Mr. 
Compere’s expectations, T am firmly of opinion that it would be 
wrong for the South African colonies to delay a single season. Mr. 
C. P. Lounsbury, Cape Government entomologist, and Mr. Claude 
Fuller, Government entomologist of Natal, sailed by the Kenilworth 
Castle for England recently. From the Homeland they will ]>ro- 
ceed to South America on a scientific mission in quest of tlic 
parasites. Our contempomry, in an extensive article, complimeJits 
Mr. Compere on his able work. The writer refers to the Wc^stern 
Australian entomologist as “a master collector and observer of 
insects.” 
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WINE FERMENTATION. 


SULPHUR AS A CONTROLLINe AUENT. 


By A. Despeissis. 


Vintage is close at hand, and within a few days of writing 
these notes our fermenting sheds wdll present a scene of life and 
activity. 

Wine-makers will do well to peruse tLe few pages devoted to . 
that subject in the second edition of the Handbooh of Viticulture, 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. Therein 1 have given 
prominence to the influence of temperature on fermentation. Given 
sound grapes and clean vessels, a proper observation of the tem¬ 
peratures within wdiich grape juice is converted into wine will 
ensure soundness and good keeping equality to the new vintage. 

In cool countries that transformation goes on without trouble; 
in hotter ones, a rise in the temperature beyond limits favourable 
to the elliptic yeast fSaceharomyees elUpsoideusJ, which is the wine 
ferment proper, will bring about accidents which are easier averted 
than remedied. 

Ever since Pasteur, and after him the scientists who have 
worked out the mysteries that enshrouded the question of 
Fermentation,” have demonstrated that by regulating the tem¬ 
perature, one particular micro-organism can be encouraged to the 
exclusion of others also present within the mass in the fermenting 
vat, the question of how best to secure that requisite temperature 
has been one of paramount intei*est to brewers and distillers, as well 
as wine-makers. 

The same laws which govern the manufacture of beer, spirits,, 
or dry wine also hold good in dairies, in butter, and in cheese 
factories. 

Those temperatures most favourable for the making of any of 
the articles turned out in the above-mentioned faiCtories are called 

The Optima Temperatures. 

In wine-making they range from 75^ to 95° F. (24°™35°C)., 
Below 75° F. the elliptic yeast is sluggish and languid. It has to- 
combat other kinds of yeast which are known as “ wild levures,”' 
notably the 8. pasieurianus and the 8, apiculatus; above 95° it 
goes through a feverish period and is left sickly and weakened, to 
be finally mastered by my coderma aceii, which turns spirit into 
vinegar, and also by the micro-organisers, which are the active agents, 
of those diseases which make the wine sour-sweet (lactic or 
mannitie fermentation), ropy, scuddy, or bitter. 
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Tlie ideal temperatui’e in 'w ine-makiag is one wliicb as near as 
possible marks 86° F. (30° C.) on the thermometer. 

How TO Control Temperatures. 

In countries such as Australia, South Africa, California, 
Algeria, and Spain, where, in the warmer localities, temperatures 
range high during vintage time, wine-making has for generations 
past been conducted under difficulties which have prompted the 
ingenuity of vineyard proprietors to using all kinds and manner of 
devices in order to turn out sound wines. 

Science, which the average “ practical man ” — very often 
amongst the most unpractical when difficulties stand in the way— 
has again proffered a helping hand, and shown the way out of the 
mire. 

Once it had been shown that the control of proper temi)eratures 
averted disastrous accidents and insured success, a variety of 
methods were employed in order to achieve the desired result. 

To better control temperatures, some provided costly ferment¬ 
ing houses, provided with double walls and elaborate contrivances 
for shutting out the hot external air. They were discarded when 
it was shown that open-air fermentation, under shady trees or in 
bough sheds, were quite as satisfactory, if not more so. 

Others also, mostly in Algeria and Tunis, recommended 
keeping the sun-heated grapes over night on cool and airy terraces. 
This proved a cumbersome and impracticable plan where a large 
vintage has to be vatted within a short season. 

Others again favoured occasional pumping of the fermenting 
must from the bottom of the vat to the top again; or the use of 
enamelled iron vats in order to disperse the gradually-generated 
heat, and also, with the same object, smaller vats instead of large 
ones. All these methods, although useful at times, often proved 
ineffective. 

nowadays, the two methods more generally adopted to cool 
the fermenting must are the one “physical’’ and the otlior 
“ chemical.” 

The physical method more generally used is the one which (con¬ 
sists in lowering the degree of temperature of the must by means of 
cool water. With that object in view, the stream of water is made 
to run over the wine, which circulates through thin tubes, or 
conversely, the water is made to ffow through a thin spiral tube 
immersed in the wine. The immersed refrigerating apparatus 
employed is called an “ atemporator.” That method presents 
several objections. The supply of cool water may be deficient, too 
costly to provide, or the price of the apparatus may be rather 
heavy, or it may not prove an easy one to keep sweet and clean. 
Within close proximity to poptdous townships or refrigerating 
works, where blocks of ice may he obtained at a reasonable 
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price, that luethod proves one o^ the most practical for lowering- 
the temperature of the fermenting mass. 

For some years past, refrigeration by means of ice has been the 
the one which has proved the most acceptable to wine makers of the 
Swan who are within easy distance of Perth. They can obtain the 
re(]uisite ice from the Government refrigerating works at the price 
of 8s. per block of about ISOlbs., and the cost of freight by rail is- 
not a bar to its use. 

It is reckoned that it takes seven to eight lbs. of ice to lower 
by 1°C. or every 100 gals, of must in fermentation. 

Another method adopted by some for the same purpose is the 
one which consists in feeding the fermenting vat by means of 
gradual additions of freshly-drawn grape juice. That method 
wdiich may answer for common wines is not conducive to quality. 
Apart from these methods of controlling the temperature in the 
fermenting mass, which are based on physical laws, there are 
chemical methods as w^ell. Of these, one above all is the most 
practical, the cheapest, and the less likely to be injurious to health. 
It is the only one I will mention. 

Sulphur a Cooler of Fermentation. 

The method presents in itself nothing radically newL Forages 
]:>ast sulphur has been used more or less freely, and certainly 
beneficially, in wine cellars. It is only within the last ten or twelve 
yeai's that its action on the fermenting grape juice has been well 
understood, and only within the last four or five years that methods 
have been evolved whei'eby its dosing has been done with any degree 
of precision and accuracy. 

Freshly-pressed grape juice is alive with germs and micro¬ 
organisms, some of which are useful, others injurious. 

The micro-organisms considered useful are those yeasts or 
levures which transform a given amount of grape sugar into a 
maximum corres})onding amount of pure aicolml; the others, which 
are considered noxious, seriously interfere with the course of fer¬ 
mentation, and leave in the wine residues wdiich impair its quality 
and endanger its good-keeping qualities. 

An ideal method of controlling fermentation, and one suggested 
l)y Pastetir, consists in sterilising or ridding the grape juice of all 
its forms of living germs and sowing it in due course with specially- 
selected levures or yeast. Heat is in most cases used as the readiest 
agent of sterilisation. 

In practice that metho<|,, which appeals to one as based on sound 
reasoning, is found impracticable on the score of costand the trouble 
entailed by the necessary handling. What heat can do when 
applied through specially-designed apparatus it is found that sulphur 
fumes can also achieve at a fraction of the cost and with hardly any 
trouble whatever. The dose necessary to bring about definite 
results cannot be prescribed with any degree of certainty. It must 
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perforce rarv with the temperature of the air in the fermenting* shed, 
the degree of heat of the grapes at the time of starting* fermentation, 
the capacity and power of radiating heat of the fermenting vat. 

For many years the main objection to using sulphur fumes has 
been the difficulty of dosing it with some amount of precision. 

It is easy enough to weigh a definite quantity of sulphur, 
which is an inert substance. It is also known that when sulphur is 
burnt it is changed into sulphur fumes or sulphurous acid, and that 
one paid by weight of sulphur so burnt is transformed into two 
parts of sulphurous acid, but the difficulty is to bring about the 
absorption of those fumes without loss. For that purpose several 
appliances have been devised, but their use is attended with more or 
less waste. 

Another alternative is. to use measured quantities of liquified 
sulphurous acid. On a soiall scale this substance is, however, out 
of the question, as it is contained in steel shells, and necessitates 
specially -const ructe d apparat u s. 

More handy preparations are known in commerce as ‘‘ sulplii- 
tartre” and “ bisulphite of potash.” The sulphitartre was patented 
some ten years ago by two French oenologues, Messrs. Gladysz and 
Gastine, and is prepared by acting sulphur fumes on tlie tartar of 
wine lees. This tartar is the result of the combination of 
bisulphite of potash and of lime and of tartaric acid. The sulphur 
combines in definite proportions with it, viz., about 6 per cent, with 
the tartrates, or 60 grammes of sulphurous acid in 1 litre of sulphi¬ 
tartre. When used during fermentation these tartrates gradually 
recrystallise and precipitate, and the sulphurous acid is given oil. 
The tartar in settling down at the bottom of the wine-vessel, carries 
down along with it impurities, thus achieving a kind of fining or 
clarifying of the wine. 

Bisulphite of Potash. 

Another chemical substance, howwer, now more commonly 
used and more readily procurable is one known to chemists as 
‘‘bisulphite of potash.” It contains half its weight of sulphurous 
acid. That substance is easily kept and handled, and moreovfu' its • 
cost is moderate. It should be kept in closed boxes or vessels. 

Used in fairly heavy doses, it paralyses the ferments and other 
micro-organisms present in the must, for a time which is somewltat 
variahle. As the sulphur fumes are given ofi: life reappears in tie 
must, but in the meantime the object sought for has been attained, 
i.e., the clarification of the must has taken place, or the temperature 
has been reduced to a degree which vouchsafes a healthy 
fermentation. 

Employed in less heavy doses, the course of fermentation can 
be directed with ease and safety until all the grape-sugar has been 
transformed into alcohol. 
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For white wine it is aclvivsable to add the bisulphite of potash 
ill one single dose of 2ozs. to 6iozs. per 100 gallons (Ij to 45 grammes 
per hectoL). After 18 to 24 hours the clear grape-j nice is drawn 
from over the sliniv mud which has accumulated at the bottom of 
the vat, and is set to ferment in another vat or in casks, care being 
taken to let as much air as possible in that grape-juice whilst so- 
doing, in order to expel any surplus sulphurous acid and let in a 
sufficiency of oxygen to promote fermentation. 

A few gallons of must in full fermentation, to act as a starter, 
saves time, and is to be recommended. 

For red wines one proceeds diiferently, as there is no occasion 
to draw the clear grape-must from over the skins and pips. 

The dose of bisulphite of potash, instead of being put in in one 
lump, is split up into smaller doses, which are added to the crushed 
grapes from time to time as re<pjired. 

The dose of the chemical used varies for red wine betw^eeii 7 to* 
12ozs. ]ierton of crushed grapes (20-85 grammes per 100 kilos.) in 
("liree doses of, say, 2, 2, and 4ozs. to 2, 4, and (iozs. each time. A 
good wmy is to dissolve the chemical salt in warm water and sprinkle 
the first dose on the crushed grapes w^Jiilst it is being vatted. This 
will somewhat delay the starting of fermentation, which, when well 
established, will receive the second dose of bisulphite. That dose 
will l*je added to a portion of the fermenting must drawn into a tub 
and pumped liack over the top of the mass. That addition will like¬ 
wise slow down the fermentation. When it h as properly recovered, and 
shows indications of boiling again, the third acldition is similarly 
made. 

The use of the bisulphite will steady the tumultuous fermenta¬ 
tion and regulate the generation of heat during the process to ati 
extent whicdi will prevent a rise of the temperature to any dangerous 
degree, and give time to the heat produced to dissipate. 

Contrary to what one would expect, the colouring matter which, 
whilst the sulphurous acid is permeating the fermenting Ikpiid is 
pale, i^ecovers its intensity when it is rid of it, and becomes more 
l3r*illiant. An experiment carried on with two lots of grape-j\aice 
fermented, one lot under the influence of sul]'»hurous acid, and the 
other with the help of an ateraporator, botli produced dry and 
well-fermented wines. 

The sulphited sample, however, soon became brilliant^ 
sliow^ed a bright colour, and 'On tasting proved superior as 
regards quality, and possessed of a refreshing fruity taste; whilst 
the other sample, alt.hough sound and good, was not so forward, 
and was somewhat doll and lacking in condition, and rather raw to 
the taste. 

For the past three or four years this method of fermentation, 
has been used with increasing favour in France and in Algeria. 
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A„ before last, I tried it in a tentative wav in Western 

i nnA “n "T"1* “^t^factory that I made la.st year 

TTnfiv gallons of white wine according to the method described. 
v ol previous seasons, the wine has been clear and in good 

a'°™i fermentation ceased; it never looked 

•scuacly, and is keeping and maturing as well as one could wish. 


CALF KEARIFG. 

(Continued.) 


By R. B. Weib, M.R.C.V.S. 

III.—-This may be described as an inflammation of the 
umbilical cord, which may be torn off close to the abdomen, or 
otherwise injured about the time of birth. 

■ The complaint is not an uncommon one amongst dairy-fed 
calves, for the reason that care and cleanliness are not always 
exercised or even considered an essential to the animal’s welfare. 

.enrd 1T k/T lacerated raw surface of the 

' soiled, and should any matter of a poisonous 

if become absorbed, injury is likely to be 

wt7 ^ ?■ nature. Foreign bodies are also prone to adhere 

®*iould they become embedded within the tissdes, 
i^ammation is practically sure to supervene. Cold and w-et are 

aJlso occasionally responsible for this complaint. 

■ protruding end of the cord instead of drying up and 

hard, swollen and painful to the touch. Signs 

wr^Vo-S?'^ animal may stand with^its 

back slightly arched. In the. event of the disease feing confined to 

■ aK tWn extend along the course of the cord or 

■ ' S fliu to^f ® iht^rpally, the resulting abscesses 

, are Jikely to terminate in blood-poisoning and death. 

®^ould .be directed towards reducing the 
. ^elhng by means of hot fowentsitions:, and frequent applications 
.^ necessary until the inflammation has subsided. Pus may form 

■ ® onlar-ment, and lancing will then have to be i^sorZ 

B io—afterwaids dressing with a solution of carbolic. Oleanliness 
disinfectants are essentials so as to avoid any boisonous matfo)- 

ming tr^sfenbd to other animals. TheySTstre^ 
^ sustained witi frequent supplies of milk -nw] 
^Naveness avoided with castor oil ^ ot milk, and 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By Frank H. Bobertson. 


Drinking Vessels for Fowls. 

, Herewith are illustrations of clrinldng vessels for fowls, as 
mentioned in hist month’s notes. The first shows a kerosene tin 
out with an ordinary tin opener in such a manner that the water is 
protected from the sun by the sides of the tin acting as verandahs 
all round ; all sharp edges are hammered down to guard the fowls’ 
wattles against being cut or scratched. To prevent the tin rusting, 
a coating of the bottom with tar inside and out is advisable, and if 
the remainder of the outside is painted—coated with an indeliblo or 
a good permanent lime wash—its appearance is greatly improved. 
If there is a risk of chickens being drowned the body of the tin can 
be cut much lower, or, if x^referred, a stone or half a brick <?an 
remain in the vessel, thus giving the chickens a means of jumping 
out of the tin. But the careful x^oultry keeper does not as a rule 
allow young chickens and adult fowls to run together. 

Although this drinking vessel is made to shade the water from 
the sun, still that must not be dex)ended on in hot weather; it 
should be kept under shelter of some sort—the best is under the 
shade of a tree. To leave it standing out quite unprotected in an 
open yard would result in the water getting very warm, but if 
placed under a shady growing bush the wind blows over the water 
and is the best way of keex)ing it cool. 

Illustration Ho, 2 shows another mode of cutting a kerosene 
tin, forming a Y-shaped drinking trough. The fowls can drink 
only from the frcjnt; the openings at the back and sides are made to 
allow a. current of air over the water to keep it cool. Bricks or 
blocks of wood must be placed at each side to enable it to stand 
upright. The advantages of this trough over the square-cut one 
are that the sloping sides make it safer for chickens, and in 
districts where' water is a consideration the fowls ^>n empty it to 
almost the last'drop. 

, ' IJowEL''T rouble^ wim, FowL&, ; 

One of the commonest complaints'^ that't'po'ultry'/are' sulqect to 
is that which affects the''ittte'sune8y'';'|>rbdueing^^ diarrhcea and 
many deaths. It is uiifoiijunately very prevalent at this time of the 
year, especially in yards where the'fowls'$re hot properly looked after. 
The general symptoms are. want of 'appette dullness of eye, ruffled 
plumage, excessive thirst ilmdmation for the bird to 

remain huddled up in a symptoms to be watched 
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for most are the dropping's, wLicdi are of a greeiiisli, slimy nature, 
turning yellowisli as the disease advances. 

When feeding the fowls, if any do not come to the feed(‘.r’s 
call, they should be at once taken in hand, and placed in a com¬ 
fortable coop where the birds can be ■watehecl, and the symptojns 
better detected ; and if found as above described, do not give them 
any hard food, and if the crop is already full, none should be given 
until it is empty. Do not commit the common error of forcing food 
down a sick fowl’s gullet; this should only be done to prevent a 
bird from starving, while being under medical treatment; and for 
this purpose beaten up egg will be found the most suitable, 
administered with a teaspoon, or, better still, by‘using a small 
feeder such as a patent ink pen filler. If the fowl will eat, only 
light food should be given, such as bread crumbs soaked in milk 
or boiled rice. 

A good remedy is to give a strong dose of olive oil, followed 
two or three hours afterwards by six drops of chlorodyne every 
three hours in a dessert spoonful of water. I have also known very 
severe cases cured with the following simple remedy, viz.:—Equal 
parts of cayenne pepper, mustard, and ground ginger, Tnixod into 
pills wdtb butter and given very freely. Some of the causes of this 
complaint are over-crowding and a general neglect of sanilary 
arrangements, such as eating their food off ground tainted with 
their own excreta, drinking stagnant or sunburnt water, eating 
putrid meat, or sour food of any description. 

As -precautions against a recurrence of the malady it is neces¬ 
sary, wherever practicable, to adopt stringent disinfecting of all 
houses by means of a strong carbolic spray, and the ground should 
be strewn with unslacked lime and then watered. All droppings 
should be removed, daily, and strict attention paid to sanitary 
arrangements, making sure that no stagnant or ref\ise water is 
allowed to remain about the yards, to which the fowls are likely to 
have access. 


Post Moetem Examinatioi?s. 

All Poultry keepers who take an interest in the welfare of 
their flocks should make themselves acquainted with the internal 
organs of healthy fowls, so that when one dies they may be able to 
form an idea as to the probable cause, and with tliis end in view it 
is always advisable when opportunities occur to make one’s self 
thoroughly acquainted with the viscera of birds in perfect liealth, 
so that when a bird is opened up, which has died from disease, the 
affected parts are at once noticeable by comparison "with organs in 
normal condition. In making a post mortem examination, if the 
legs and wings are first removed it will facilitate operations, then 
pluck all feathers from the abdomen, then with a scissors or sharp 
knife cut through the ribs on both sides and round the stern, taking 
care not to penetrate the intestines (the fowl is of course resting on 
its back), the whole of the breast can thus easily be turned over 
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towards tlie head ot‘ the bird, exposing to view the internal organs. 
The first seen are the iwo lobes of the liver, which in perfect liealth 
ai'e of a dark chocolate colour; underneath the liver is seen the gall 
bladder, tlje gizzard and lieaid ai’e also exposed to view; these 
organs are then each separately removed, then can be seen the lungs 
on each side attached to the ribs, which in 2 >errect health are of a 
bright salmon colour; the kidneys are of a duller colour, of soft 
texture, and extend along the spine. The testicles, of a dull whitish 
colour, are in the cavity near the kidneys, and vary in size according 
to the age of the bird and season of the year. In following the 
digestive organs from the beak—food enters the oesophagus or 
gullet situated behind the larynx, thence to the crop, where it 
remains some time and gradually passes out along the lower portion 
of the gullet to a small stomach called the succentric ventricle or 
proventriculns, the food there mixes with gastric-juices and j^asses 
on to the gizzard, which it closely adjoins, there the grinding of the 
food takes place by means of the grit which is so essential to the 
good health of poultry. From the gizzard the pulped food now 
completes its digestion and traverses a long course through the 
various intestines, the most noticeable of which is first the 
diKAleiium, then the small intestine attached to a membrane termed 
the mesentery, the cacea are the two teriuiiial blind guts, the 
rectum is the final passage from which the faeces are discharged 
into a cavity called the cloaca prior to their final exit through the 
anus. The organs of res])iration are of course quite distinct, on 
opening a fowls beak the first orifice seen is the larynx, which is 
the entrance to the trachea or wind-pipe, which tenniniites in two 
smaller tubes comm uni eating with the lungs. 

The egg-X)roducing organs of the hen are an interesting study 
of themselves. The ovary is situated near the left kidney. The 
yolks of the eggs are first developed, forming a numerous cluster 
like a bunch of grapes, and as a yoke developes to maturity it drops 
from its pedicle and passes into the o|)enmg of the oviduct, and in 
passing through the passage it gathers I'ound it the white or 
albumen in s(?veraJ. sepaiTite layers, also forming the two white 
string-like appendages termed the ehalzot; the egg then enters a 
larger portion of the oviduct tei'ined the uterus, which secretes a 
thick white fluid wlricli surrounds the egg, becomes hard, and 
forms the shell. The egg in its (course fnmi the time the yolk 
drops into the oviduct is supposed to take from four to six hours 
to develop into the complete egg. Double yolk eggs are owing to 
twx) yolks ripening and dropping into the oviduct at the same time 
and ti'aversing the oviduct togetlier become enclosed in the same 
albumen and shell. 

To diagnose disease, a careful examinatioa of the wdiole of the 
viscera is requisite, a thorough knowledge of the appearance of -the 
organs in perfect health being necessary. The intestines are very 
free]viently diseased. In perfect health they are of a clear greyish- 
white (colour, but if on oi,)enmg up they ai*e infiamed, the trouble is 
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discovered, and is generally due to faulty feeding or some irritant 
picked up, causing severe inflamation of the intestines, ac(M}m- 
panied by diarrhoea. The opening of the bowels is also the means 
of discovering worms. In addition to the living parasites obscnw- 
able by the naked eye, there are many very minute ones whicli 
require micjroscopical and bacteriological examinations to definitely 
diagnose. The gall bladder is often seen very much distended, and 
tbe liver coloured from its juices. When this is seen, serious 
trouble is present. The liver is subject to many complaints, and if 
congested is much enlarged, soft in texture, and filled with blood. 
Fatty degeneration of the liver is common, in which case it is 
shrunken, hard, and spotted with yellow. The internal orga.ns of 
fowls are subject to many complaints other than those mentioned, 
but to go into them all thoroughly would be beyond the limits of 
notes such as these, which are merely to gave the novice an idea as 
to liow to proceed in the opening up of a fowl, and the appearance 
of the principal organs in a condition of health. 

Forthcoming Poultry Show. 

The sliow of young poultry, which was so successfully held at 
Fremantle last vear under the management of Mr. Cairns Candy, 
will this year be held at the Perth Town Hall on Friday and 
Saturday, 7tli and 8th April, under tbe auspices of the newly- 
formed W.xA, Young Poultry Society ; Mr. Cairns Candy, secretary, 
and Mr. W. C. Byass, treasurer. As it is intended to Jiold an 
auction sale on the afternoon of the second day of the show, this 
should be a good opportunity for breeders of good stock to show 
and sell, and for buyers on the look out for stock birds for making 
an early start for the coming breeding season. 

A Valuable Importation op Pekin Bucks. 

Duc'k-breeding is receiving great attention in this State, and I 
am pleased to hear that several importations have been made of 
high-class birds, which are very much required to impimve ihe 
quality of our flocks. Our markets have, of late, been well sup¬ 
plied, but owing to the poor quality of the birds offered, the priites 
realised in the auction rooms have, in many instances, been dis¬ 
appointing to the grower. Breeders who want to get good pri('(,\s 
for their stock must send in better and properly fattened birds. 

With the object of supplying settlei*s and others with the right 
quality of birds, Mr. Chitty Baker, of this Department, has resigned 
his appointment as Editor of the Journal aiidiiiteucls going in for 
duck raising, principally* with the object of breeding first-class birds 
for stock purposes, and has lately imported from the yards of Mrs. 
Boslev Jenkins, of South Australia, two or three breeding pens of 
her. Mammoth Pekins, I inspected these birds a few days ago and 
can safely say that they are a really magnificent lot, of great sisse, 
grand colour, and the true Pekin type throughout. Several of them 
have been champion prize winners at the principal shows in the 
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Eastern States, and from them should be bred stock that will 
i^reatly increase the size and quality ol our flocks in this State. The 
Americans, after years of experiments with all classes of ducks, have 
come to tlie conclusion that the Pekin is absolutely the best, and we 
hope Mr. Baker will have good results from his plucky investment,, 
and we heartily wish him every sm.cess in his new sphere of life. 


PHOSPHATIC MANURES: 

Their Use and Economical Application. 


By F. L. Faulknek.. 


Of all forms of artificial fertilizers practically only thos^ 
supplying phosphates or “ phosphoric acid ” have, np to the jmesent, 
received much attention in the hands of the Australian farmer. 
This is no doubt pretty well as it should be, for almost all experi¬ 
ments conducted to date tend to show “ That, given a good and 
thorough form of cultivation, phosphates, and practically only 
phosphates, give a return that warrants their application.” How 
long it will be before other manures (nitrogenous and potassie) 
will have to be added with the phosphatic is a question ; but many 
instances may be cited in the Eastern States where manuring has 
been practised with phosphates only on the same land for upward 
of 15 years, and still they are giving good results, while nitrogenous 
and potassie have little effect. 

Although phosphatic manures have been used so extensively 
in Australia for a number of years, and although it is a known fact 
that some forms of the manures are not suited to some kinds of soil, 
yet it is cistonishing what a large number of farmers, when pur¬ 
chasing their manure, have but a very vague idea of whether it is a 
manure suited to their soil and conditions, and whether it is a 
(dieap manure, or a cheap rubbish concocted to sell. The above is 
iwicoimtable for 1;he fact that, although many farmers have decidedly 
beneficial results, yet others have little or no effect from a similar 
dressing of phosphate. 

Tice Forms of Phosphate. 

Practically all the phosphatic manures are in the form of 
c'alcimn phosphate (phosphate of lime) or, in other words, 
phosphoric acid in combination with lime. How, although they are 
pra('tically all as phosphate of lime, yet thei'e is a difference in form 
in which tliis constituent is present as well as in the amount of 
impurity contained with it. The phosphate of lime may be present 
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ill one or two of tii reef onus k LIU wu, respectively, as “ water soluble,” 
weak acid” or “citric acid soluble,” and “ insoluble” or “ h()lul)[e 
only in strong acid.” They are also known as mono-, di-, and tri- 
calcic phosphates res|.)ectively, as one particle of phosp]iori(‘ acid is 
in cliemical combination with one, two, or three particles or atoms 
of lime. 

From the above paragraph it will be noticed that the mono- 
calcic phosphate, or that containing the least lime in combination 
with the phosphoric acid, is the most soluble manure. 

The di-calcic form, iiowever, is soluble in any weak acids. It is 
generally present in conjunction with the ivater soluble form, and for 
all practical purposes may be called a soluble manure, as it is soIuIlIc 
in the weak acids of the soil and those secreted by tlie plant roots 
in their search for food. 

All pbosphatic manures then may he classified under three 
headings, or, more practically, under two headings, i.e., soluble and 
insoluble. 

Ail phosphates in their natural state are in the form of tri- 
caleic or insoluble phosphate, and any of them may, hy treating* 
with sulphuric acid, be converted into the soluble form. In this 
case the sulphuric acid combines with the excess of lime to form 
sulphate of lime or gypsum (which in itself is a valuable “indii’ect” 
manure on some soils); and the phosphoric acid, being denuded of 
some of its lime by the stronger sulphuric acid, is converted into 
the mono-calcic or soluble form. 

In the case of a phosphate containing a large percentage of 
lime, however, the process is rendered less satisfactory and more 
expensive, as such a large quantity of sulphuric acid is required to 
convert the lime into gypsum before the pbosphatic portion is 
affected. Thus it would not he practical to superphosphate basic 
slag or manures containing such a high percentage of lime. 

The above paragraph constitutes a very brief description of tlie 
inaniifactiire of soluble or superphosphates, as they are generally 
called. 

Thus, amongst the forms of soluble phospihates, we have on the 
market:—''Bone Superphosphate,” made from bones treated witii 
sulphuric ackl after being crushed; “Gruano Super,” or super¬ 
phosphate made from a pbosphatic guano. Much of this form of 
manure is being made in the Eastern States, the guano being found 
as a deposit on the coasts and on numerous small islands round the 
coast of Australia. In Western Australia a good deal of this 
guano ^ is being put on the market, and, generally speaking, its 
analysis is good, but the phosphate is so far left untreated or in the 
insoluble form. 

Mineral superphosphates such as Law^e/s Su]>er]>bosphateUnited 
Aikalxe, Ohiendorf’s, Japanese Super, etc., are manufactured from 
pbosphatic rock in various forms that is found on the Continent, 
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in Ja-piui, America, etc.., bv pulverising the rock and treating with 
the sulphuric as above. These latter manures have come to be very 
generally used chiefly on ac-.count of their genuine cheapness. 

Of the forms of insoluble manures we have a large and varied 
assortment, the chief of which are unsuperphosphated bone dust, 
b(jne char, and phosphatic guanos; Thomas’ Phosphate Powder, 
and various other scrappy variously composed articles such as blood 
manures, leather scrap pings, hair, dried flesh, fish, etc., etc. 

Of all the above manures, soluble and insoluble, those supply¬ 
ing the phosphate in the soluble form have almost invariably given 
better results than any of the insoluble. This is no doubt a* con¬ 
clusion that would be expected by anyone with a little knowledge of 
plant physiology, as he would know that every particle of food taken 
up by the plant must be in solution- -that is in the form of a 
liquid. 

From this, then, it will be plainly seen that for any plant food 
to tie of use to the plant it must be capable of being dissolved by 
water or very weak acids. This, combined with the fact that in 
most parts of Australia we are blest with a sparse rainfall and a 
very short growing season, tmids to give the results obtained from 
superphosphates almost invariably superior to those of the less 
soluble preparation. 

In addition to this the soluble manures give satisfaction on 
almost any (dass of soil and in any climate. The insoluble manures, 
on the other hand, are none of them adapted to all sorts of soil and 
climate. 

In the first place, in all eases where the rainfall is less than 18 
inches tlie insoluble manures will almost always show an inferior 
return when compared with the Si)liil)le. 

Se(*ondly, all insoluble manures, and particularly those con¬ 
taining a large percentage of free lime, such as “ Thomas’Phos¬ 
phate,” are \insuit(Hl for and very often show no result at all when 
used <)ii la,nd containing an excess or ov(m only a sufficiency of lime. 

Thomas pliosphate, on flic other hand, sometimes will give as 
good, ami o(H‘,a.si oil ally a better, crop than superphosphate. This 
result ho\vev<‘r, will only he obtained on new land that is cold, 
soui’, and hungry, with a high natural acidity, or on land that is 
\vet, |H‘iity, and humid. 

'rhe reason for the above result is no doulit a(3eoimted for by the 
organic acids of the soil dissolving the non-water soluble phosphate, 
and the free lim<‘ in the manure in return neutralising the excessive 
acidity of t.he soil a.nd so rmidering it more mellow and friable. 

Boiusdusf, l)one char, and jihosphatic guanos, which for all 
practi{*.al purposes are the same in their form of phosphatic com¬ 
position, are ma-n vires that will perhaps give as good a return for 
money ex|>ended as the superphosphates in wet climates, but they 
are undoulitiHlIy inferior to the latter whore the rainfall is under 
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20 inches. They are also very slow in their action on land tliat 
tends to become water-logged and cold. 

These manures, however, often contain a small penentage of 
nitrogen in addition to their phosphate, and it is this that some¬ 
times puts a crop treated with the insoluble inanure aht^ad of the 
soluble. 

It ma}' be taken for granted, however, that, all else being equal, 
that water solulile phos]}iiate will give a better return for money 
expended than the less soluble ones. 

An argument often used in favour of bone-dust, etc., and 
againvSt superphosphates, is that the former are more lasting. This 
is undoubtedly true, but this is an argument against and not for the 
bone-dust, when looked at in the right light. The very fact of its 
being a. lasting manure is a sure sign of its inertness or incapability 
of being utilised by the plant but slowly. As we cannot have cake 
and eat it too, neither can we use phosphoric acid to grow crops 
and have it remain in the soil at the same time. 

On the other hand, the phosphate supplied by tlxc soluble 
manure is utilised to the full requirements of the plant (granted, 
of course, that it is supplied in sufhcient quantity), and the balance, 
or that portion not utilised at once is safely stored up in the soil as 
is the case of the excessive balance of bone-dust. Whatever the 
form of phosphate used, there is no danger of loss other than by 
leaching and drainage, and this loss is very slight in any soil, 
except perhaps in an almost pure white sand with no subsoil other 
than sand. 

On this latter form of soil, for any perennial plants at any 
rate, and perhaps for cereal culture, bone-dust, guano, or some less 
soluble manure, would be more economical, as there would be less 
danger of loss from leaching. 

In purchasing manures it is always advisable to obtain quotes 
with the guaranteed analysis of several diiferent manures in order 
to arrive at some conclusions as to where the cheapest manure can 
be obtained. It is also possible to form a very good idea as to 
which of the manures will suit the soil for which it is required the 
best. 

In arriving at wdiich is the cheapest manure to ],)urchase, it is 
necessary to couvsitler the analysis, not only in one maiiurial 
constituent, but in any that it may contain. In the case of a inanure 
being composed of more than one manurial constituent, it is 
necessary, to arrive at the value of the manure, to estimate the 
value of all but one of them, placing on them what it known as their 
'' umtaiT ” value. 

The approximate unitary values of the various manurial con¬ 
stituents, as quoted generally in Western Australia, are:— 

Phospkate of Lime (soluble) . 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. 

do. (insoluble). Is, 9d. to 2s. 

Nitrogen .15s. to 16s. 

Potash .Os. to 7s. 
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Tlie pliospliate of lime, liowever, would be more nearly correct, 
:as far as its actual value g'oes, if, with the ins<.luble at Is. 9 d., tlie 
soluble was put up to a value of 8s. Three shillings or over is near 
the value put on the solulde phosphate by authorities, with the 
insoluble based at Is. bd. to 2s. It must be'concluded, then, in the 
face of all tins that the soluble phosphate is, at the above quoted 
prices, the cheaper manure to purchase. 

With the nitrogen and potash unitary values at 15s. to 16s. and 
6s. to 7s. respectively they are dear elements at the price unless, 
of course, it has been seen that tlie land requires them. 

As exemplary of the last few paragraphs, we will suppose that 
..a manure is required by Mr. X. for a farm down the G.S.E. He 
gets quotes of manures from merchants as follows: — 

Brand B— <.2noted at £4i per ton, analyses : 40 per cent, phosi^hate of 
lime, water soluble. 

„ A—Quoted at <£7 per ton, analyses : 40 per cent, phosphate of 
lime, water soluble, and 4 per cent, nitrogen. 

„ C—Quoted at 10.s. per ton, analyses: 17 per cent, phosphoric 
acid, or e<iual to 89 per cent, phosphate of lime, insoluble. 

„ B—Quot(‘d at .^8 17s. Bd. per ton, analyses: 30 per cent, phosphate 
of lime, water soluble. 

When brought to a unitary basis, after deductiog £3 from 
Brand A for the nitrogen contained in it, i.e., 4 per cent, at 
15s. = ^3, we get the following:— 

Brand A—40 per cent, at <£7 less «fi8 ™ 2s. per unit. 

,, B—40 „ at <£4 (sol.) -■= 2s. per unit. 

„ C—89 ,, at «£8 10s. Is. 94d. per unit. 

„ D—37 ,, at .£3 17s. Od. (sol.) — 2s. l^d. per unit. 

Thus Brand C is, from the unitary point of view, the cheaper 
manure, with A and B next at 2s. 

Brand B, however, is decddedly the cheapest manure to buy 
' out of all of them, for, whih^ its unitary price is only 2id. above C 
and the same a.s A, it is a soluble phosjdiate and so superior to 
' eitlier of tiieiii. 

Even leaving out brand B and ta-king the soluble manure D at 
2s. IJd., it is a better manure to buy for most purposes, and par¬ 
ticularly for any cereal crop, where the tendency of the climate is to’ 
dryness, than either A or C. Turning to the £3 charged for the 
4 per cent, nitrogen in l>raiid A, it is doubtful if this ingredient is 
worth the amount charged for it, aud in any case, if it is thought 
desirable to add nitrogen to the land I think it is preferable, and 
certainly more reliable to use tlie soluble phosphate, and buy the 
nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 

The cjuaiititY of manure to apply per acre is a question that is 
worthy of a little more considei'ation by thinking fanners; and there 
• is no doubt that as time goes on and people get more accustomed to 
using manures that the dressings applied will get heavier. 
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It is a c/Hiiinon practice to apply dressings of manure as low as • 
70 or 801bs., or even dowui to 50 or (iOlbs. ],ier acre. 

With a little consideration one can imagine tlie al)siir(Iity ot 
trying to distribute 56 or even 70ibs. of manure so that ea.ch 
grain of seed will get even a particle of it. My ex])erience witlo 
this matter is tliat, although a crop manured with, say, 601 Irs. of 
manure per acre may look nearly as good as a crop with Hcwt., 
yet when the stripper is passed over it the latter will invariably 
beat the light manuring by several bushels. 

Most farmers when experimenting in these matters draw Iheir- 
conclusions offhand from the standing crop, and seeing the crops to 
all outward appearances the same they do not trouble to complete' 
the experiment. 

Again, when the amount of phosphoric acid required in tlie* 
formation of grain and straw is considered the absurdity of these 
small dressings is again revealed. For instance: roughly speaking, 
lc%t. of average superphosphate supplies sufficient phosphate of 
lime for the growth of from a 18 to 20 bushel crop of wln^at. 
Thus, by adding a lialf-cwt. dressing of this manure we are limiting 
our crop to 9 or 10 bushels to the acre. Tins ivS of course by 
supposing that the crop was capable of finding every particle the 
first season, which is not possible; and also at the same time sup-- 
posing that there was not already some phosphate in the soil 
capable of being utilised. Now, although the latter supposition is- 
never really the case, we know, both hy experiments and by many 
analyses that have been taken, that phosphates are almost always 
very deficient in Australian soils ; so that by adding, say, 601bs. of' 
.manure and reaping a crop of 16 to 20 bushels, instead of iin- - 
proving the land and working it up into good heart we are making it 
poorer and tending to exhaust it in a constituent already deficient. 

On the rdber hand, by the addition of H-cwt. of .superphosphate 
an excess of wdiat is required is present (a condition of things that 
is necessary for the maximum crop to be obtained), and the unused 
balance, instead of being wasted, as so many farmers think, gof^s to 
form a surplus for future years, and if it is not (propped the following 
year will influence the grass crop in quantity and quality for yc-ars 
to come. 

Do chemical fertilizers exhaust tbe soil P is a question very 
frequently put by those interested but not very fully enligliteiieil 
To this the answer is undoubtedly, No ! 

The reason for this question being put so frequently is no doiil)t 
that it is not looked at in its true light as a food and necessary 
constituent of plant growth, but as a sort of stimulant that foiHies 
the soil into handing its store of plant food over to the plant and 
afterwards fails from a reverse action setting in. These manures are • 
not stimulants, they are plant foods purely and Ksimply. 
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It must be iubintted tliat material of a stimulative nature is 
. often applied, acting both as a manure and as a stimulant. Instances 
■ ot this are in the case of gypsum and lime being added to cold, 
water-logged, or peaty soils. In these instances \naterial is used 
:i)j the plants as a food ; and at the same time the soil, being 
naturally cold and deficient in lime, is warmed, sweetened, and 
stiiiiulated into ‘action by the lime or gypsum. 


BEES AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 


(Paper read before the Wooroloo Progress League by the Secretaky.) 

Perhaps no living things are more interesting, and certainly 
iiione are more industrious than the Honey-bee. They are interest¬ 
ing in more than their ways and habits are concerned. Drawing 
our inferences from the Bible, we find that bees -were known and 
their products made use of many hundreds of years ago. During 
the'joui'iiey of the children of Israel from Egypt to Canaan we read 
that God constantly encouraged Moses by describing the promised 
land as “ flowing with milk and honey.” Again, later, we read of 
John the Baptist, in the early chapters of the Book of St. Matthew, 
.that his meat was “ locusts and wild honey.” These quotations 
prove that bees were known to man in those remote periods, and 
that the Heaven-sent gift of lioiioy wcis fully appreciated goes 
wit] 10 Lit saying. For other iinlications of the antiquity of the 
.human knowledge of bees, a short article appeared in tim Leader 
some time ago d(!scribing tlie discovery and opening of an early 
Egyptian tomb, dating more than 2()00 years b.c. The article 
stated that on o]>en.ing the coffin in whidi the mummified ])ody lay, 
several bees in a state of perfect preservation were found, and that 
they liad probaldy been placed there by hum‘an agency. We are 
told a bee-student of amuent'^ tim<‘S ((>(> b.(l), Aristomaclius of Soli, 
in Celisia, devoted nearly the whole of his time and thoughts to 
bees for 60 years, and that aaiother, Philiscus the Thracian, spent 
liis days regularly in the woods in order to investigate them in their 
wild state. The Latin Poet, Virgil, wrote of ])ees in his Georgic IV. 
Virgil died in the year 19 b.c. and was a farmer poet of the Soman 
Empire. Gleanings from Ancient History such as these cannot 
Tail to interest everyone, but to the nnxlern and scientific apiarist 
of 1905 A.D. they give food for thought that would not present 
.itself to an unassociated mind. We bee-keepers naturally ask:— 
Were bees then, as now, worked as an industry, and if so, how? 

' The {iiiswer to these and kindred questions can only be conjecturaL 
We know that the bee-keeping of to-day is of comparatively modern 
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inception. A‘ work on bees, their habits and management, writbni 
ill 1858 by the Rev. J. G-. Wood, an eminent student of natiira^h 
history, while giving a go<'>d Life History of the Honey-bee, and a 
fairly accurate account of their habits, shows that bee-keeping, as we 
understand it, was only in its infancy. The. extractor was luikiiown 
and was invented some 12 years later by Major Francesco de 
Hruschka, of Venice. Straw and box hives were then in general 
use, although experiments ivere being made with hives having' 
movable tops with plain bars of wmod across for the combs to li:uig- 
from. Clipping Queens and artihcial swarming w^ere undreamt of. 
This being the state of affairs half a century ago it is perhaps the 
natural decision that thousands of years ago things w'(n*e a great 
deal ivorse. But wdieii one pauses and thinks of the advancement 
of civilization in some of the countries washed by tlu" Mediter¬ 
ranean ill those remote ages, the former decision does not seem final. 
Is it consistent with the manner of human advancement that the 
men wlio built the Pyramids and the mighty Sphinx; who throned 
the Pharos of Egypt of Joseph’s time ; and the men who founded 
the City of Rome and conquered the then known world should not 
have had their scientific bee-keepers as well as the nations of to-day. 
Their advancement and civilization was e<pial to <.)nrs in many 
things, and indeed, in some superior, and it is not conceivable that 
such a comparatively simple art as bee-keeping should have been 
forgotten. Although the ancient poet Virgil strove to make it 
clear in his fourth G-eorgic that bees w'ere the progeny of blow-flies 
or rather rose in some mysterious manner from the dead l)ody of a 
young steer, I am inclined to think that l)ee-keepiiig may he 
numbered among the forgotten arts, inasmuch that it had reaehed 
a high state of perfection in by-gone ages in certain parts of the ■ 
world, was decadent, and is nocv only in its revival. Virgil based 
his poem upon the observations of one, Aristotle, a Macedonian,, 
who died in the year 822 b.c. and was a man of great note. 
Aristotle’s observations were })robably correct originally, but as 
some 300 years elapsed before Virgil wrote his knowledge of tliem 
may only have been traditional, and therefore not reliable. To 
Aristotle, who was a great Natural Historian, is attributed the first 
discovery of “ Parthenogenesis,” that p>ecnliar property that a be<e 
egg has of producing a male bee independently of the Queen having 
been fertilised. If Aristotle at that early date had such an insight 
to the intricacies of bee life as this, then I tliink my theory is- 
tenable, and that Virgil’s poem is merely a sarcastical interpretation 
of an almost lost tradition, or, was written in the spirit in which it 
is taken to-day. 

To say that bee-keeping has reached that stage when the- 
methods and implements adopted for the working of bees can no - 
longer be improved npon, would indeed be a rash statement. 
When we compare the position of the industry of 50 years ago and 
that of to-day the advancement is truly striking. The Rev[ J. G-. 
Wood, in liis work about the former time, discusses the question, ., 
Can bees be made a source of profit ” ? The yield of honev in 
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those clays was froiu 20 to 80 lbs. per hive per aiiiiuiii, altlioiigh 
■this quantity was soinetiines exeeederl, and the bees were often 
ilestroyed duiiiig the robbing'. Now a hive yields from (50 to 150, 
.and sometimes 200 lbs., and there is no doubt that bee-keeping ia 
entitled to rank among the most profitable of rural industries. The 
reason for this great change is not difficult to find. It is not that 
the honey-flows have increased or that the race of bees has 
improved: they are both exactly the same as years ago. The 
change is due to the great improvement in the implements used in 
working the bees. The E-ev. Wood mentions what is probably the 
first forerunner of the smoker” now in use. It was invented by 
a Mr. Cotton, and consisted of a tin box, made to fit the nozzle of 
an ordinary pair of bellows. The burning material was placed in 
the box, and the smoke was forced through a long slender tube into 
the hive. It was called a fumigating machine, but I think a more 
-appropriate name would have been “infernal” machine. In 
wmi'king, the nozzle was placed in the hive, all other entrances being 
blocked up with clay, and tlie hive was filled with smoke until the 
unfortunate l)ees were heard failing on the bottom, stupefied. The 
“ smoker ” of tt)-day is too well known to need description. A 
comparison of the two is interc^sting, however, as showing the 
•advantage the modern agrhadturist has over the man of 50 years 
ago in this matter alone. A review of the positions of then and 
now will reveal an advancement that is fully realised only by few, 
and it is probably no byperliole to opine that when another half- 
century has passed, the liives, implements, and methods of handling 
bees in vogue to-day will have been long since antiquated. 

Bees belong to the genus Apvk of the order of insects known 
as Htpnenopfera, whi(di oi*der also includes ants, wasps, hornets, 
gall-flies, and some others. Bees form part of that section of 
insects calknl Miiuflihidate ins<‘ct.s, i.e,, inscnds that eat with jaws, in 
contra,<listiiK‘ti()ii to ihe IfaitdellafeH, or insects that lap up food 
through a t-runlf. ]hietl<‘s, hornets, and other insects are also 
but bOt^s ha.vc a furthiu’ distinction in that they lap up 
food with a, “ pr<)l)OH<as,” a,ml a,ft.erwa.rds transfer that food to their 
mouths. It is a, fa,(d<, tlmugli not well known, that a bee when 
engaged upon a l)lossoin i;he nectar of which it cannot i-each in the 
ordinary way l)ites a- hole just over tlu^ part where the nectar is 
found, inserts its prol.)oscis and extracts tiie hidden sweets. There 
are many kuiown va.ri,eti(‘S of b(‘es, and ]>robably many that are not. 
The most connnoii we have at Wooroloo, viz., the Black English, 
and the Ligurian, or Italian bee. Other varieties are the Albino, 
Oarniolans, Cyprians, Holy Land, and Egyptian. The Albinos 
resemble the Italians in colour, but are not so hardy, and are 
decidedly inferior to them as honey-gatherers. The Oarniolans are 
8a,id to be a variety of the black bee, and are very gentle and easily 
handled. Tlie}^ are larger than the ordinary blacks, and do not 
boil over with confusion when the hive is opened as do the blacks. 
"They tire reputed exce.ssive swarmers, liowever, and this alone must 
“Condemn them. The Cyprians and Egyptians resemble the 
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Italians, but are said to be very vindictive, and are better viewed 
from a distance. Reside these there are numerous other varietiies ' 
of bees native to all parts of the world. In Root’s “A E C of Bee 
Culture” mention is made of two varieties of black bees native to 
North America. From tropical Central America we ])ear of sting*- 
less bees. The native bee of ti'opical Queensland is also stiiigless,. 
but, alas! lias proved practically useless for hooey-gathering pur¬ 
poses. Sir J. D. Hooker in his Himalayan Journals says that in 
the Tlioloiiot Valley, in the Himalayan Mountains, to the north of 
India, he constantly came across large pendulous wild-bees’ nests. 
The nests generally hung from a shelving cliif, and were so large as 
to he discernabie half-a-mile otf. It is interesting to note tliat 
these l)ees, which were very large, appeared to scorn other shelter 
than that afforded by the elilf. Sir J. D. Hooker states that their 
honey is at certain times of the year very good, and is eagerly 
sought for by the natives who descend the cliffs to i-ob them {)n 
long bamboo ladders. In China we read there are also pendulous 
nest-building bee§, though much smaller than the above. In our 
own bush there is a wild bee, which, though small, appears to be' 
very industrious. The bee is black in colour, and is about half the 
size of the ordinary bee. 1 have several times caught them, and 
there is no mistake as to their being a bee. They appear to be 
stingiess, and if one could obtain a colony of them might prove of 
commercial value. 

The marketable products of the bee are honey and wax. In 
juxtaposition with these, also, is queen-rearing, inasmuch that 
while not deteriorating the value of the hive it is a means of raising 
revenue therefrom. Honey is gathered by the bees, in the form of 
nectar, from the flowers and sometimes the leaves of certain plants. 
When gathered, however, it is simply the nectarean exude of plants 
and not the beautiful golden honey we take from the comb. It is. 
converted into honey by the bees by a process of evaporation. Just 
when and how this evaporation takes place does not seem to have 
been quite determined. Root, in his “A B C,” gives it as his 
opinion that the nectar is converted into honey while the bee is on 
the wing. He bases this opinion on the fact that while flying heeS' 
constantly emit a thin, watery substance. This, he contends, is the 
waste matter, and that carried to the hive is honey. Doolittle,, 
another eminent bee authority, however, denies this, and insists' 
that the conversion takes place in the hive. The niEitter emitted by 
the flying bee is, he thinks, only excrement and in no way con¬ 
nected with nectar. Root and Doolittle are both scientific and 
practical bee men. Further, they both seem to have devoted their- 
lives to bee study, and are taken as authorities all the world over. 
When two such authorities as these difer, then it is indeed a hard 
matter upon the true method adopted by our little friends ” for* 
the manufacture of honey. I am inclined to think that there may 
be right on both sides, and that the partial conversion on the wing 
is brought to finality in the hive. If we take out a comb a day or 
so after extracting, the liquid in the cells is certainly not the nectar 
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tliat we can shake out of a white-j^-uni blossom, nor is it the honey 
we take from Ji capped emnb a week or ten days later. The analysis 
of Iioiiey sliow that it is more larguly water than one would 
think. Its other constituents are sugars in difereiit forms. As a 
food, honey should be more largely used than it is, both for the 
table and for cooking. Its two main sugars, dextrose and levulose, 
may well take the place of cane sugar in the culinary arts and 
would, I think, proye more palatable. Mead, the drink of the early 
Teutons, was prepared from honey, and is still to be found in a 
great many parts of Europe. The Proverbial Milk and Honey” 
is also a pleasant and wholesome drink. That honey is, in rare 
instances, poisonous is well-known, though fortunately Australia 
does not add to the list of poisonous nectar-bearing plants. In 
.N’ortliern India, the bees mentioned in the Himalayari Journals 
gather poisonous nectar from the Rohodendron blossoms at certain 
times of the year. In the November issue of the Australkm Bee 
Bulletin there is an account of serious illness resulting from the 
eating of poisonous honey in New Zealand. The honey was found 
in a deserted Mouri “ wliare” by a shooting party and was partaken 
of by all, with unfortunate result. We are informed that this 
honey was prolxibly gathered from the “ Waikarike ” a plant 
resembling watercress, but with yellow flower. Root, in his A B 
C,” mentions the American Mountain Laurel and the yellow jassaniine 
among others as poisonous honey-producing plants. These two 
latter are extremely powerful narcotics, but I have not been able to 
discover the form of poison in the others mentioned. Honey 
possesses great preservative properties, and caimot be beaten for 
preserving all sweet sorts of fruit. The preservative powers of 
honey are employed in a rather startling maimer by the Khasias, 
a tribe of Indo-Chinese in the Himalayan Mountains. These 
natives cremate their dead, but owing to the continuous rains 
during tbe wet season a fire is not readily obtained and the corpses 
■are preserved—until finer weather “-in honey, when they are cremated 
with all liarbariti splendour. I have read that this practice is 
ailso prevalent among the natives in parts of the Malayan 
Heniiisular. 

Bees-w'ax is tlie best known wax of animal origin. It consists 
of a mixture of three suVistances : myrician, eerotic acid, and cerotein. 
As an article of commert'e, thei*e is a large demand for it. Pure 
bees-wax melts at a temperature of 145deg., and is a highly 
infiainmable article. For many years it was thought that bees-wax 
was gathered from tbe flowers, but close observation has long since 
demonstrated that this is not so. The wax exudes from the body 
mf tbe bee in thin flakes. Often we can see it lying on the bottom- 
board as if over-produced. The uses of bees-wax are many. Tbe 
most important from a bee-keeper’s point of view is the making of 
foundation.” Although it is possible to get a limited number of 
nice strait combs of worker cells built without foundation, it seems 
to me that the invention and perfecting of foundation has done for 
the apiarist what the Rougten Rays will, and has, for the surgeon. 
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Italians, l)iit are said to be very vindictive, and are bettor viewed' 
from a distance, lleside these there are numerous other vai'ieties 
of bees native to all parts of the world. In Root’s “ABC of Bee 
Culture” mention is made of two varieties of black bees native to 
Hortli America. From tropical Central America we hear of stiog- 
less bees. The native bee of tropical Queensland is also stingless,. 
but, alas! has proved practically useless for honey-gathering jmr- 
poses. Sir J. D. Hooker in his Himalayan Journah says that in 
the Thoioiiot Valley, in the Himalayan Mountains, to the north of 
India, he constantly came across large pendulous wild-bees' nests. 
The nests generally hung from a shelving cliff, and were so large as 
to be diseernable half-a-inile off. It is interesting to note that 
these bees, which were very large, appeared to scorn other shelter' 
than that afforded by the cliff. Sir J. D. Hooker states that their 
honey is at certain times of the year very good, and is eagerly 
sought for by the natives who descend the cliffs to rob them on 
long bamboo ladders. In China we read there are also |>endulous 
nest-building bee^, thougli much smaller than the above. In our 
own bush there is a wild bee, which, though small, appears to be* 
very industrious. The bee is black in colour, and is about half the 
size of the ordinary bee. I have several times caught them, and 
there is no mistake as to their being a bee. They appear to be 
stingiess, and if one could obtain a colony of them might pi'ove of 
com me r cial valu e. 

The marketable products of the bee are honey and wax. In 
juxtaposition with these, also, is queen-rearing, inasmuch that 
while not deteriorating the value of the hive it is a means of raising 
revenue therefrom. Honey is gathered by the bees, in the form of 
nectar, from tlie flowers and sometimes the leaves of certain plants. 
When gathered, however, it is simply the nectareaii exude of plants 
and not the beautiful golden honey we take from the comb. It is^ 
converted into honey by the bees by a process of evaporation. Just 
when and how this evaporation takes place does not seem to have 
been quite determined. Boot, in his “ A B C,” gives it as his 
opinion that the nectar is converted into honey while the bee is on 
the wung. He bases this opinion on the fact that while flying bees- 
constantly emit a thin, watery substance. This, he contends, is the 
waste matter, and that carried to the hive is honey. Doolittle,, 
another eminent bee authority, however, denies this, and insists- 
that the conversion takes place in the hive. The matter emitted by 
the flying bee is, he thinks, only excrement and in no way con¬ 
nected with nectar. Boot and Doolittle are both scientific and 
practical bee men. Further, they both seem to have devoted their' 
lives to bee study, and ai’e taken as authorities all the world over.. 
When two such authorities as these differ, then it is indeed a hard 
matter upon the time method adopted by our “ little friends ” fer¬ 
tile manufacture of honey. I am inclined to think that there may 
be right on both sides, and that the partial conversion on the wuiig 
is brought to finality in the hive. If we take out a comb a day or 
so after extracting, the liquid in the cells is certainly not the nectar 
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■tluit we rail sha,ke out of a whito.-uu, blossom, uor is it the boner 
we r,aK-e t i-oivi a oapiio, 1 comb a week or ten days later. The aimlvsis 
of boiiey show that ,i m more larpnly Water than one would 
think. J,ts other const,itiieiits are siii,mrs in diltereiit forms. As a 
food, hou-T should bo more larfrely used than it is, both for the 
table and tor cooking. Its twvo main sugars, de.Mtrose and levulose 
may well take the place of caim sugar in the culinary arts and 
would, I think, prove more palatable. Mead, the drink of the em-lv 
Teutons, was ].repared from honey, and is still to be found in a 

great many jiiarts of Liirope. The Proverbial “ Milk and Honey’’ 
is also a pleasant and wholesome drink. That honey is iu rare 
instances, poisonous is welldv-nown, though fortunately Australia 
does not add t(.) the list of poisonous nectar-bearing‘plants In 
Northern India, the hoes mentioned in the Himulayan Journals 
gather poisonous nectar Irom tlu^ Pohodondron blossoms at certain 
time's of the year. Iu the November issue of the Amtralian Bee 
BuUdvu there is an awouiit of serious illness resultimr from the 
eating of poisonous hoiu'y iu New Zealand. The honey was found 
in a deserted Mouri “whare” by a shooting party and‘was i.artaken 
of l.»y all, with uufori.uiiato result. We arc informed that this 
lioney was probaldy gathered from the “ Waikarike ” a idant 
resembling watercress, but with yellow flower. Koot, iu his “AB 
C,” mentions the American Moimiaiu Laurel and the veilow jassamiue 
.among others as i.oisoiions honey-[irodii(:iug plants. These two 
latter are e.ytrenu'ly ])ow,‘rful nai'cotics, but I'have not been able to 
discover the lorni ol poison iu th<.‘ others mentioned. Honey 
possesses great pn-oservative projierties, and cannot be beaten for 
preserving all sweet sorts of fruit.. The preservative jmwers of 
honey are employed iii a udher stiirtliug manner by the Khasias, 
a tribe of Indo-Olviiiese in the Himalayan Mountains. These 
natives eromatc t.lieir deail, but owing‘t.o the continuous rains 
(luring the wet season a iiro is noi. readily obtained and the eorpses 
are preserved unl.il liner weat.h(.'i- - -iM hoiiey, when they are cremated 
with all barbaric Hpleudour. 1 have read t.lmt this practice is 
.als()_ pre,valent among the natives in jiarts of the Malavau 
iPeiiiriHula;r. 


Buen-wax m IhwI. known of animal orio^in. Jt consists 
of a mixture of t snhsiances : inyi‘ieia,ii, c(n*ot.ie iKvid, ami eerotein. 
As an article of e,oinnH‘rc<L tdiero is a. larf^i* dtimaml for it. Pure 
hees-wax irndts^ aJ a toui|»era.turo of 145de|4'., a lii^-bly 

iufianunal)le artieke k'or ina.ny y<‘a.rH it. wa^s thou^dit that Lees-wax 
was gathered from tJm ilowers, hut <doKe olisorvation has long since 
demonstrated, that this is iioti H(u 'rhe waiX exudes from the body 
•of the bee in thin, flakes. Offrm W(^ can s(,‘e it lying on the bottom- 
board as if over-proiluta^b The uses of bees-wax are many. The 
most im|}ortaiit from a bemkec^Fer’s |>oint. of view is the mahing of 
foundation. ’ Alfliougli it is possibh^ to get a limited number of 
nice strait combs of Wijrk<n'‘ (ndls built witliout foundation, it seems 
to me that tl,ie iiive,utlou a.nd pm'hMiting of foundation has done for 
•tins apiaxist what tlia Eougte.u Rays wilh and lias,, for the surgeon. 
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Bees-wax \vas extensively used amongst the ancients. They 
eiiiployed it largelyin all their religious ceremonies, einbaliiiiiig tlieir' 
dead, and as an ingredient in precious ointments and salves. The old 
Eoiiian used it on his writing* tablets, and mixed with resins for 
caulking the seams of his vessels to render them water tight. To-day 
it is used almost universally. Who has not heard of the wonderful 
waxworks in the different cities of the world where life-sized and 
realistic figures of saints and scoundrels fraternise under the same 
roof; or a good Catholic promise so many ivax candles to the 
Omnipotent for a good fruit crop. As some of us know it is used 
by dentists to obtain the impression of the patient’s jaw. It would 
take too long to enumerate the many and various uses for bees-wmx, 
and for me its best use is in that I can get Is. or more per lb. for as 
much as I can produce. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE AT 

KALAMUNDA. 


By Gr. Whittington. 


According to instructions, on 12tli December and other dates, I 
went to the strawberry growing district in and around Kalamunda, 
and was very much surprised and grieved to find in nearly all 
gardens the plants had very much deteriorated since my last visit, 
at which time there were indications of a fairly good season. After- 
a thorough investigation throughout the district, I find that there 
are five causes for dearth of fruit and failing of plants. Firstly, 
the early part of the season was cold and wet; once at least there 
was a heavy hail storm and a frosty night just when the plants 
-were throwfing up their trusses, which would account for a large 
portion of the early fruit becoming black and blossoms dying back. 
With excessive dampness, the fungus disease (leaf blight) had very 
favourable conditions to spread itself, which it has clone consider¬ 
ably. These two causes alone would materially minimise a. crop of 
strawberries in any locality, but in this particular neighbourhood 
and season there are three additional causes over and above the two- 
mentioned, and to all appearance each one is doing more damage than 
did either the frost or fungus. One is a very small brown bug (the 
Iarv» of the chinch bug as identified by Mr. Lea), which attacks the 
fruit in considerable numbers, and forcing their needle-shaped pro¬ 
boscis in the fruit abstract the juices therefrom, leaving the fruit in 
such a shrivelled, bad-coloured, messy condition that it is quite 
unsaleable. So powerful are they to abstract the juice that the berry 
so treated will, if kept a day, shed its seeds on tlae least oscillatiom 
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Aiiotlier, a largur and black bug, about -{an. long, is perforatino- the 
steins of leaves and trusses of fruit -witliits proboscis and abstractincr 
the salt, eventually tlie truss and leaf dry up and die thus 

turning a splendid green healthy plant into a leafless, tnissless, sun- 
burnt-looking bush. Tlienext is a dark greyish weevd (identified bv 
Air. A. M. Lea, the Tasmanian entomologist, as Besiantha MaculataY 
about :[in. long, which enjoys a meal from both stem, leaf and fruit. 
It is partial to the young leaf just emerging from the crown; it will 
attack this with its powerful jaws wliicli aiu situated at the' end of 
its trunk, wliicli is about one-quarter the length of its whole bodv 
and ill appearance somewhat like the ta’uiik of an elephant; it also 
spoils the fruit by nibbling small lioles all over it, especikllv the 
best and ripest. Those are the diseases and pests which I found 
the district suffering from, aaid below are the experiments I tried: — 

Benzine killed plants and pcvsts. Benzine with 6 and 8 parts water 
killed plants and sonn^ pests. 

Gas Tar WiiUn' d(‘stroyed plants and some pests. Gas Tar Water 
pint to gallon of water, rniinfi x>lants, did not kill pests. ' 

Formaline destroyed ])lants, did not affect pests. 

Seymour’s Powder imi)roved phuits a, little but did not hurt pests 
Siilpluir dusted over plants improved tliein a little and also partly 
kept pests off. ^ 

Nitrate of Soda improved plaaits and partly kept pests olf. 

Paris Green bait destroyed (juantity of weevils but not bugs. 

I should advise growers to l.)o very careful this next winter to 
burn all the leaves and rubbish on the strawberry plantations so as 
to destroy as many of the Ixudles as possible, to spread plenty of 
Paris Grreen bait about, and spray tlie plants early in the season with 
Bordeaux mixture, and a little later with a solution of Paris Grreen, 
lime, and treacle. I am afraid a large quantity of plants will die out 
this season and I wouhl draw planters’ attention to my remarks re 
New Plantations, in the Journal for Novemher, 1904.' 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NARROGIl'. 

llAKVFSa’ KFSPLTS, 19(>b 


By Frank L. I^aulkneb. 


Harvesting o|)eratioiis were commenced, on October 10th, with 
silage-making, which proceeded till tlie 15th. The silage was then 
weighted, and allowiMl to settle for a week, after which the weights 
were shifted, and the pit refilled. The weights were then put on 
again as quickly as possible. 

Altogether aliout 15 acres of the worst and weediest patches of 
wheat, rye, and oats were cut for silage, and from 25 to 80 tons of 
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stuff were got into tlie pit. The material was put in long, as wa 
had no convenient means of chaffing it. 

Cutting the crop was proceeded with just about at the 
fioweiing stage. It was carted in as quickly as possible after being 
cut. In the pit the heat was allowed to rise up to, but not over, 
140° F. This pit of silage has lately been opened, and although 
there is a good deal of waste round the sides owing to the pit 
walls being built very rough and out of plumb, the silage is on the 
whole good, and the cattle take to it readily. 

Hay-cutting was commenced early in November, and 
proceeded well, with little bad weather; hence a nice, sweet, clean 
lot of hay was obtained. The results of the hay crop could be 
only approximately estimated, as we have no bridge or means of 
weighing the crop. 

The estimated results were as follows :— 


Variety. 

Date 

sown. 

Manure at rate 
of 901bs. per 
acre. 

Description of soil 
and imeparation 
given. 

Yield 
per 
acre 
in tons. 

Remarks. 

Wheats. 
Baroota Wonder 

May 4 

Part Super- 

Good red loam ; new 

H to H 

A good clean- 

MecUck. 

,, 3 

phosphate, 
part Bone- 
dust 

Part Guano, 

land. Summer- 
ploughed and scari¬ 
fied 

U 

strawed, bulky 
hay wlieat 

On low land. Suf- 

Wliite Lammas 

„ 6 

part Sui)er 
Bone 

Part Super 

Hard, red land. 

1 

fered from exces¬ 
sive wet. A good 
hay wheat 

A good b,ay wheat ; 

WMte Lammas 

,, 21 

Bone, part 
Bonedust 

Part Guano, 

Ploughed and crop- 
ped with very 
rough tilth 

Poor gravelly land— 

i to 4' 

tall grown. 

Jade . 

„ 23 

part Suijer- 
I)hosphate 
Part Sxiper- 

stubble. Ploughed 
and sown again 

’ ’ 

a to 4' 

Light croiud’good 

A s t r a liaa 

„ 20 

phosx>lis.t.e, 
part Super 
Bone, part 
Bonedust 
Super Bone ... ; 



qnaliiy hii.y r 

Light CTOx> of nice 
((uality hay. A 
good hay wli{‘a.t 

A fairly heavy 

Talavera 

Sullivan’s Early 

„ 17 

1 

Super Bone ... 

Bather poor, new 

1:1 

Sullivan’s Early 

„ 18 

Guano. 

land, but summer 
ploughed 

Low-lying stubble 

i to i 

crop, liut not a. 
good hay wheat-, 
being coarse a nd 
h{ir<,l in the .straw 
and chaif 

Suttered :i.iiore 

Oats. 

Chinese Hul- 

„ 13 

Guano. 

land 

1 Good red stubble 

{ to i 

t li a n o t li e r 
wheat.s from ex¬ 
cessive wet 

Not much goo<l 

lesa 

Algerian 

June 9 

Super Bone ... 

I land; rather 
i roughly prepared 
New land. Fairly 

1 ton 

for any practical 
purpose ' 

A fair crop of niee 

American Early 

,» 7 

Super Bone ... 

nice loam. Ploughed 
and sown direct 

Pa-rt new land, and | 

f ton 

quality hay. A 
good mid-season 
oat 

Crop suffered from 

Ripe 


I part stubble. 

1 Ploughed and sown : 
j direct. Part low- 
lying near creek 


wet. A good 
early oat; good 
quality buy 
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Tbs Grain Crop was all cut witli the binder, and tlireshecl with 
one of Me>ssrs. A. W. Gra.y & Sons’ horse treadmill threshers. 
Tiiresliiog was commenced on 19th December, 1904, and comxjleted 
on the 16th January, 1905. About 1,200 bushels were taken ofl of 
93 acres, the results being as follows:— 


Variety. 

Date 

Manure at rate uf OOlhs, 

Description of soil and 

Yield in 

sown. 

j)er aci’e. 

prexAiratioii given. 

bushels 
per acre. 

W HKAT. 

Alplin, 

April 25 
„ 25 

Bouediist. ... \ 

Superphosphate ^ 

Good red jam country. 
Summer ploughed. 
Sidlered from excessive 

,, 

Jude 

„ 2S 

wet . 

Fart same a,s alpha,, part 

) 

10*5 

Aii«traliaii 

,, 2!» 

Fart Bone<luHt, pa,rt 

coarse ruhhlo land. New 
Ma.rcli x>loughed hrashy 

ll-f) 

Tabxvern. 
Medick ... 

May 3 

Ginano 

Fart Guano, part 

rubble, .Poor country 
Summer plotigbed. Good 

13’S 

B a r 0 0 t a, 

„ 

Super. Bone 

Supiirpln )Sphate 

loam. Rather wet 

IIG- 

Wonder 


Fart Bonedust, pari 

Pari gootl lotiin (wet), 


Snllivai.i’s 

„ n 

13’S 

Early 

FillbaH- ... 

„ 

Snper])hosphate 

Sn}>erphospha.te 

pa,rt hrashy rubble. 
Ploughed new land 

Part good loa.ut (wet), 

16-f) 

Federation 

„ 10 

», 

part rubble. Poor land 

16*3 

Marsliall’s 

„ 19 

,, >> 

>> »> 

39'5 

No. 3 





Snllivan’s 


,> !•> 

»> 9> 5J 

15*0 

Early 

Bakj-isy. 



i 

Part loam, low-lying; part 


M u 11 i n g", 

„ 31 

,, ,1 

15-0 

Chevalier 

Cape 

June 21 

Super. Bono . 

deeply plotigbed white 
sand. Now land. Ploughed 
and sown 

White sand. New land. 

14-0 


Ploughed deep 


Oats. 



Stubble la.ud. Plougiied 


Chinese 

May 13 

Guano . 

Very poor j 

Hulless 

A1 ge r i a u 

Jnue 9 

Super. Bone . 

and sown 

Lojiiuylto white sand. New. 

cut for hay 
14*2 

Aniicri<taai 

7 

Ploughed and sown 

Loa.iny to wet, ha,rd land 

14-G 

E a. r 1 y 



ntut.r creek 


K i ]) a 






Rye. —Sown 12th May on stul)ble land; ]>loughed up and 
manured with 901 bs. boncdust; gave about 1 ton to the acre of green 
stuff: for the silo in October. The se(‘>ond croj) was promising, but 
only gave 2| bushels of grain to the acre, many of the heads being 
dum mied. 


Note. 

It must he observed that these experiments have been con¬ 
ducted not only a,s ex,p(*riments, but as the main crop. The date of 
sowing, kind of soil, and tliekind of manure and cultivation applied 
varying greatly ; ttonse(|uently the tests are not condusive, and it is 
di:fficult to draw even approximate comparisons. 
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Explanatory Notes—Wheat. 

Alpha (a new wheat created by the department at the Hamel 
Experimental Station), with a yield of only 7h bushcOs per acre, is 
no doubt one of the best early wheats in the State. The reason for 
its failure here is that it was sown on low-lying land, and sown too 
early for such a quichly-maturing variety, resulting in a very bad 
polleiiisation of the flowers and a weak lodging straw. 

Jade, a mid-season to early wheat, with a large, long grain. 

Amtraliam^ Talavera and Baroota Wonder are too good early 
wheats, with a good longish head, nice clean stiff straw, and nice 
grain. Both good hay wheats, and do w^ell on poor land. 

Medich .—A good mid-season stooling wheat, with a long, large, 
good grain, but heads do not fill well. Variety suffered from effects 
of wet patches very much. 

Sullivan's Barly. —Identical with Stienwiedle. A good yielder, 
early and hardy, giving a good sample of grain. Very bad to shell, 
and not good for hay, straw and chaff being hard and brittle, and 
at the same time light. Suffered much from wet. 

Fillbag ,—A mid-season semi-club head wheat, wuth large, heavy 
head; rather tall, stiff straw. A good yielder, and good on wet 
country. 

Federation ,—A rather short-growing, stiff'-strawed, . brown- 
chaffed wheat, with a good head and nice grain. Eesembles Allora 
Spi'ing somewhat. K. good wheat, and does well on wx^t country 
comparative to the earlier varieties. 

MarshalVs No. S .—A rather short-strawed, long-headed, mid- 
season wheat. Holds the grain well, fills well, and good on wet 
country. Recognised as one of the best rust-resisting wheats grown, 
A heavy yielder. A good wheat to sow early; but do not sow too 
late. 


Oats. 

Ghinese Hvlless (Avena Nuda) proved not worthy of further 
trial, being poor doers and light yielders. 

Algerian .—A good hardy, plump, light-brown oat, with a nice, 
soft, palatable straw. 

Farly Eipe.—’GrOod. yielders and good sample. Early and 
hardy. Straw taller and not such good quality as the Algerian. 

Barley. 

Chevalier Malimg .—One of the best of malting barley. Hardy, 
prolific, and with proper treatment should do well on much of the 
lighter soils of Western Australia. 

Gape, —G*rew well, considering the manner in which the land 
was prepared for it. The best barley to grow for feeding purposes. 
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Mantjre Test Plots. 

Half-acre plots drilled in on 1st June with one bushel 
ySiillivaii’s Early ” wheat, and inanure to the value of 10s. per 
acre. Soil, freshly grubbed and cleared white sand. 

Plot No. 1.—Superphosphate yielded 293lbs. — 9'7 bushels per acre. 

„ 2.—Guano (phosphatic) yielded 2751bs. 9'1 bushels per acre. 

„ 3.—Thomas’ phosphate yielded 2801bs. = 9-3 bushels per acre. 

The result of this plot \vas uinch spoilt by boody rats, plot 
No. 1, if anything, suffering the most. 

In conclusion, it will be noticed that, generally speaking, those 
plots that received either snperphospdiate or super bone have given 
the best results. 

Those on the higher, lighter land have done the best, owing to 
the excessively wet conditions on the lower country. However,' all 
else being equal, the later wheats, especially “ Marshall’s No. 3” 
and “ Farrer’s Federation,” stood the drowning much better than 
any of the other varieties. 


MOTES OM THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 

NARROGIN. 


By Frank L. Faulkner. 


The pmst month has again been an exceptionally changeable 
one for this time of the year; ITl inches of rain were recorded. 
Three tlumderstorins were tixperieiuied during less than a fortnight, 
one of which was accompanied with a In^avy hailstorm. This storm 
damaged several crops tlironghout tlie district, ])ut the farm crops 
ivere practically all in the stock by that time and so escaped. 

Up to the time of writing the farm crops have, rnauy of them, 
turned out better than anticipated, yielding in one case I9J bushels 
per acre, and averaging 12 to 14 bushels all round. 

In the manure test of phosphatic manures superphosphate has 
given a higher yield than any of the other less soluble manures. 

Of the varieties of wheat the later maturing varieties have, if 
anything, given a better yield than the early maturing ones, and 
have also stood the excessive wet on the low-lying country better 
than the early maturing varieties. 

As soon as the harvest is completed a report of the crops and 
manure tests will be prepared and forwarded for publication. 
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A good stack of barley and oaten straw, in fact ali that we bad, 
lias been stacked, and wall be reserved for dry and young stock 
during the summer and early winter. 

About ten acres of land tliat was cut for silage in October bas 
given us another cut of over 5cwt. of nice manger bay, and a crop 
of rye cut at the same time now promises a fair crop of grain. 

The ensilage pit has just been opened, and, even although the 
material on the top and sides is inferior, the cows are taking to it 
readily. 

Potatoes have done very well on the farm this season, and a 
crop estimated at 3 tons per acre lias just been dug. A report on 
these will be prepared when the crop is bi’ought in and weighed. 

Summer crops are only repi'esented on a very small scale this 
season owing to the lack of sufficient cleared country for the 
purpose. A small patch of maize sown about the middle of 
October is doing well, being six or seven feet high in places. 

A few plants of pearl millet have done very well, as also have a 
few self-sown sunflowers that found their .way into the maize and 
potato patches. 

A small patch of paspalum, planted two seasons back, is doing 
well, -with good growth three to four feet long, and young plants 
are germinating amongst the older sown, making the whole a mass 
of green. 

What summer crops we have here this season are doing so well 
that I am sure that, with proper treatment and cultivation, many 
summer crops can be grown successfully for green feed all tliroagi\ 
the district. 

Of the vegetables, carrots and parsnips are giving us plenty. 
Summer rhubarb has been supplying us with plenty of good stalk 
for months past and is still doing well without irrigation. Farmers 
should not be without a few plants of this hardy and delicious, 
fruit. 

Tomatoes, melons, and cucumbers, although they got a very 
late start owing to the very wet October, are now doing well and 
setting freely. 

Pumpkins are growing well but not setting freely, being sown,, 
on a spot rather too dry for them. . These vegetables, although not- 
grown on a pump as the name would lead one to think, re quire to be 
sown close enough to come constantly under its lixiviating influence 
if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 

The fl.ock of angora goats brought on to the farm some time' 
back were shorn last October and dipped, since when they have thrived 
wonderfully well. Four kids dropped about three months back 
have done splendidly, although one of them succumbed to poison a 
few weeks ago. The angora is, I think, fully as liable to the effects 
of poison as the sheep, and, being naturaily*a browser, they attack 
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the poison shrubs almost more readily than sheep. With us at 
present, however, they are all kept busily occupied in the stiiikbush 
thickets, touching little else and requiring practically no water 
at all • 

Last winter these goats did not thrive here very well owing to 
the excessive wet weather, and also partly on account of their not 
being acclimatised. It will be interesting to watch their progress 
during the coming winter, when they will have become more used 
to the conditions and climate. 

Feed is plentiful at the farm at present, although dry. The 
supply of water, although not very excessive, is sufficient as yet for 
all stock on the place. Stock are, almost without exception, in 
good condition. 

[HoTE:—This was received too late for use in the January 
issue of the Journal, and refers to work done between th^ middle of 
December and January.—En.] 


POTATO-GROWING AT THE EXPERIMENTAL 
FARM, NARROGIN, 


By Frank L. Faulkner. 


Tim potato crop at the farm has this season been fairly 
successful. It was sown on land originally fairl}'- heavy red gum 
country, varying from a fair sandy loam to an almost fine white 
sand. 

Planting was done on the 2Srd and 24th of August. Some of 
the varieties liad the advantage of a fair dressing of stable nianiu'e, 
which showed a decidedly beneficial influence; and all of them 
were treated with about 4cwt. of phosphatic manure per acre. 

There was a great difference in the quality of the seed sown, 
and the results vary accordingly. 

Beauty of Hebron ,—About y acre sown, treated with stable 
manure, bone-dust, and good seed, gave 10cwt. 171bs., or equal to 
4 tons Icwt. per acre, of verj’^ nice, shapely, firm potatoes. 

Sutton’s MourhalL~—Rsbthev over ^ acre sown, treated with 
stable manure, bone-dust, and the seed good, gave lOcwt. 3qrs., or 
equal to 4 tons 6cwt. per acre, of nice spherical-shaped, bright-skinned 
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potatoes. Tliese tubers were of better quality tliaii the Beauty of 
Hebron although not so numerous. The crop, however, was rather 
heavier. 

Marly Rose. —About a quarter acre sown gave only a little over 
3cwt. of small tubers, or equal 12cwt. per acre. This variety 
suffered the disadvantage of having no farm-yard manure, and the 
seed sown was small and poor. 

Wh/de MlepJumt. —About one-twentieth acre sown similarly to 
Early Rose, but with better seed, gave only poor returns, equal to 
about IScwfc. or 1 ton per acre. 

A number of small plots of imported potatoes were set with 
about 4cwt. of bone-dust per acre. The potatoes were ail very 
poor seed sown, and although many of them failed a few very 
promising varieties have been selected. 

Groft&r. —A very prolific shapely potato, similar to the Beauty 
of Hebron, but more uniform in shape. A useful variety. 

Idaho. —Fairly prolific, round white potato. 

Glrcassienm. —Kidney-shaped, long and wasty, fairly prolific, 
but small. 

British Queen,. —Similar potato to Crofter in shape, but poor. 

Crapanclme .—Ko good. 

Waverley. —Brown, flatisli, similar to Crofter in shape. Pro¬ 
lific, good, very deep rooted. 

Americafi Ghili. —Small, round, purple, poor. 

Bohhids Facoiirife ,—Fair white oblong potato, not very ].)roMc. 
Other varieties that failed were—Arancana Blanca Cliili,’ “Mangii 
Blanca Chili,” The Korwich,” “ Sirdar,” “ Purple Russet,” 
“ Abundance,” “ Cangui,” “ Dove’s Chili,” and Princess May.” 

Of all the above-named vaideties “ Sutton’s Flourball ” 
appeared to suit the conditions best, giving a very fair crop of fine 
sampled potatoes. 

In the mainiriug, stable manure showed very - marked results, 
giving a little body to the loose white sand. 

Ko potassic or nitrogenous manures were tried, but I am 
inclined to think that their addition would have materially increased 
the crop, particularly in the absence of the stable manure. 
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PERMANENT PASTURE COMPETITION. 


EESULTS AND JDDG-E’S EEPOET. 


It is a recognised fact that but few of our native grasses 
remain succulent from the middle of summer onwards until some 
time after the rainy season has caused fresh growth to cover the 
land, and it is to artificial fodder plants that the producer has to 
look to maintain his flocks and herds in a thriving condition. 
Eealising this, the Wellington Agricultural Society, with commend¬ 
able enterprise, some time ago promoted a “ permanent pasture 
competition,” the object of which was to encourage stockowners to 
provide succulent and nutritious feed for that period of the year 
when cattle are particularly in need of it. A sum of £100 was 
offered in prizes, and the plots entered for competition were grouped 
according to area under four classes, ranging* from 1 to 10 acres 
and over, and three prizes of from ^815 to £S each w^ere provided 
for each of these classes. In addition special prizes were provided 
for alh'^cation by the judge for experimental trial plots of special 
interest. Owing to the inability of Mr. A. Crawford to officiate, the 
task of inspecting and adjudicating upon the entries devolved upon 
Mr. A. Despeissis, of the Agricultural Department, and the results, 
wdth his report upon the competition, are as follow : — 

Class “ A ” (1 to 3 acres).—Mr. 0. Eatln Harvey, 1; Mr. P. 
Biickenara, Ferguson, 2; Mr. A. Clifton, Brunswick, 3. 

Class “B” (8 to 5 acres).—Mr. Edwin Eose, Wedderburn 
Park, Brunswick, 2. 

Class “ C ” (5 to 10 acres).—Mrs. M. W. Clifton, Wokalup, 
1; Mr. O. Eath, Harvey, 2. 

Class “D” (10 acres and oyer), —Mr. Mervyu Thomson., 
Brook! lamp ton, 1; Mr. John Duce, Boyanup, 2; Spiecial 
prize, Ml*. Gerald L. Parker, Waterloo. 

Class “A” (1 to 3 acres). 

The number of entries in this class was the most numerous. 
Nine competitors entered in the spring, but four withdrew since, 
the ''starters” being Messrs. O. Rath, Harvey; P. Buckenara, 
Ferguson; A. E. Clifton, Innadong, Brunswick; Edwin Eose, 
Wedderburn Park, Brunswick ; and C. E. Edwards, Waterloo. 

Mr. O, Rath, Harvey (first prize).—The field is situated on 
the river fiat, along the Harvey River, a little oyer two miles from 
the station. It was once under blue or flooded gum and black boys. 
That class of land costs about ^8, after riiigbarking, to clear 
completely, but the work has not been thoroughly done. The soil is 
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a somewliat heavy alluvial, overlying a yellow elay subsoil, wliicli 
is fairly retentive, and is heavy to plough in the winter months. 
That fact prompted the owner to lay it down to pasture. The rain¬ 
fall in the locality amounts to about 40 inches, the rainy season 
extending from April to October. A portion of the paddock was four 
or five years ago sown in the spring—August or September—with 
Paspaimn dilatatmn, and the same land was in the autumn—April 
or May—sown with perennial rye grass. The idea was to provide 
late summer feed, as well as an early growth of rye grass, 
directly after the rainy season sets in. The rest of the paddock, 
after two consecutive seasons under field peas, was sown iti the 
spring with perennial rye grass and cocksfoot. The rye grass, 
stands heavy feeding in the winter, while the cocksfoot does best 
later, and also prefers better drained land. Some lucerne seeds 
were also added to the mixture, the plants coming up well tlie first 
year, but being smothered bv both grass and weeds during the 
ensuing winter. A little Kentucky blue grass was also incorporated 
to the mixture, together with both Allsike and white clover. Of 
these the white clover does the best, and stands hard feeding. The 
field has received fairly liberal treatments of manures and 
fertilisers. Thomas’s phosphates, boiiedust, superphosphate of lime, 
and sulphate of potash were used, either singly or in combination 
with one another. About 3cwt. per acre at intervals have already 
been applied, while the bare patches have had a supplementary 
dressing of stockyard manure. Although this two and a-half acre 
paddock is heavily stocked, paspalum has not hitherto received 
much attention from the cattle, which show marked partiality to 
the European grasses while they last. Only a few horses have been 
turned into it, as they feed rather close, and expose the rye-grass 
roots to the parched-upj surface soil. 

Mr. P. Buckenara, Ferguson (second prize).—Unlike the 
previous competitor, Mr. Buckenara has directed his attention to 
the growing of one kind of grass only, and has selected Faspahmi 
dilatatum. Since its introduction from its native home, in South 
America, this grass has established for itself a reputation which has 
been sustained wherever it has been tried. Although not so much 
relished by stock as rye grass, cocksfoot, lucerne, or the clovers, its 
easy adaptation to all kinds of soils and climates, and its remarkable 
drought-resisting power, is making it a favourite for climates like 
ours, where the summer is long and dry. In 1992 Mr. Buckenara 
planted a patch on a moist piece of land, thickly covered with 
couch. The standing trees around are red and blue gums; the land 
was once under corn, and has been fertilised with guano. The 
ground is naturally moist, and w^ater is struck at a depth of about 
7 feet. Since planting, the paspalum has spread over the enclosed 
ground, which consists of about half an acre, and in places it has 
smothered the couch mit. Half an acre of such pasture would keep 
a cow during the summer months. Prom this piece, roots and seeds 
were obtained for sowing and planting another one on the hill 
slope. The ground selected is a deep chocolate loam, once under 
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red gums and blackboys. It has not been tliorouglily cleared, the 
scrub oiilv having been knocked down and burnt, as well also as 
those tree"roots which would have made ploughing difficult. The 
cost of the clearing done amounted to about per acre, after ring- 
barking. The paspalum seeds were broadcasted by hand, in the 
spring-'—Septeniber, 1908—on fallowed land, which had previously 
carri(^i a crop of oats, and received a dressing of guano. About 
21bs. of seeds, costing 2s. 6d. per pound, were used to the acre. 
Conjointly with this sowing, about three-quarters of an acre was 
planted with rooted slips, dibbled in rows 2 feet apart, the plants 
being spaced 1 foot only in tlie imws. Considering the cost of this 
operation, and the spreading habit of growth of the grass, wider 
distances apart would have been attended by sufficiently good 
results, and would have reduced the cost of jjlanting. These rooted 
slips have now practically covered the ground. The grass is grow¬ 
ing quite as luxuriantly on the uncultivated headland and on 
unbroken land under the fence as it does on the cultivated land, 
which was subsequently ploughed. The sown portion of the 
paddock, which came up rather thinly, was, after a few months, 
broken up, the paspalum being readily destroyed by cultivation. 
Unlike couch grass, there is no occasion to fear that Paspaltm 
dilatatum will prove a pest in cultivation paddocks. After the 
winter (1904) the grass commenced to grow again as luxuriantly as 
ever in the spring, and it was cut with the binder in December. It 
has not been stocked and fed down since, and at the time of my 
visit the paspalum again showed good growth and was seeding 
profusely. 

Mr. A. Clifton, Innadong, Brunswick (third pnize). The plot 
is on a bend of the river, 011 blue or flooded gum and bracken fern 
land. The ground is not even, and shows a succession of water¬ 
logged cups," which in the summer are put under potatoes. The 
undergrowth has been cleared, and the trees riugbarked the cost 
amounting to Ml per acre. More thorough clearing would have cost 
al')out =£10 per acre. Tiie ground was roughly ploughed once in July, 
1908, and a crop of oats taken off in November, no manure being 
applied with the oats. Eed clov<*r seeds wore sown at the rate of 71bs. 
per acre—a very thin sowing. The paddoclv was first stocked with 
dairy cattle towards the end of last summer, and thence on till the 
beginning of last Deceml)er. It is now looking well in patches, and 
hare and weedy in others. The owner says this year’s grovvth is an 
improvement on last year’s. In another plot different strips were 
sown with cocksfoot, rye grass, and red clover. A quantity of 
Torkshire fog—an indication of the careless manner some seedsmen 
gather their seeds—grows among these plots. 

Class (S to 5 acres.) 

Two entries only were registered in this class, and at the last 
hour one of the competitors withdrew, leaving only Mr. Edwin Eose, 
Wedderburn Park, Brunswktk. The plot entered (lucerne) received, 
during last spring, a severe set-back on account of the continuous 
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rainy weather that was experienced, and the field did not come up 
to expectation. Mr. Eose expects to derive better results from more 
drainage. 

Glass (5 to 10 acres.) 

Only two entries were received. 

Mrs. M. W. Clifton, Wokalnp (first prize).— A very promising 
lucerne field o£ about six acres, on the bank of the Wokalu]v River, 
at the Harvey. The land, wliicli was once under red gum and 
bracken ferns, consists of a free brown loam, 4ft, to 6ft. deep, in 
good lieart. It was cleared six years ago at a cost of about =£12 an 
acre. Several crops of potatoes and oat s have been taken off it. In 
the winter, 1904, it was ploughed bin. to 7in. deep preparatory to 
sowing lucerne. In the early spring it was again stirred up with 
the scarifier to root out the weeds. About 2cwt. of superphosphate 
of lime to the acre was applied broadcast, and in the middle of 
September hicerne seeds were sown at the rate of 101b. to the acre, 
the seeds being lightly covered by a Massey-Harris scarifier. They 
germinated within three or four days, and the cro]> somi established 
itself strongly, being cut a first time just before Christmas, wlien it 
was about long and just blossoming. A binder was used for 
cutting the crop, the stubble being left rather long. Two tons of 
dry hay were secured, and another cutting will be taken in about a 
month’s time. Although the binder is not the best mowing 
machine for cutting lucerne which it is intended to cure into hay— 
the bundles drying too quickly, and as a consequence the leaves 
breaking oii* the stems—still, in this particular instance it happened 
to have been a blessing in disguise. The seeds used, although 
showing good germinating quality, were contaminated with seeds of 
dodder, a parasite pest which proves an arch-fiend in a lucerne or 
clover field. Its presence shows gross carelessness on the part of 
the farmers who grew^ the seeds and the seedsmen who supplied 
them. A ready way of getting rid of it is to distribute over the 
infected spot about a 10 percent, solution of green copperas (sulphate 
of iron), or lib. of the crystals to a gallon of w^ater. The action is 
immediate on the dodder, which is speedily destroyed, while the 
lucerne or other crop are comparatively UDinjured by it. Two 
applications on succeeding days are quite sufficient. 

Mr. 0. Rath, Harvey (second prize).—Alongside 'the smaller 
• field alrealy described under class “A,” Mr. 0. Rath is laying 
down a larger one much on the same lines, and has already sown 
on drained and fertilised groimd a mixture of Poverty Bay perennial 
rye grass, prairie grass, Dutch clover, Alisike clover, lucerne, rib 
grass, and rape. 

Class '*D” (10 acres and over.) 

Three entries were received under this class. 

Mr Mervyn Thomson, Brookhampton (first prize), has 11 to 
12 acres under lucerne, and established over blackWt and bracken 
fern country. T!u^ field consists of a gravelly loam of good depth, 
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more or less iinclnlating*. Superficial drainage has been provided. 
The field is one of the cleanest I visited, and gives evidence of 
systematic ciiltivatioii crowned by corresponding amount of success. 
The lucerne was sown in the autumn, 1903" (middle of May), 
through a Massey-Harcis drill; one cwt. of boiiedust and a quart 
of lucerne seed were ajjplied per acre. One cwt. slaked lime per 
acre had previously been scattered over the field and, since sowing, 
some soil imported from a prosperous lucerne field in the Eastern 
States has also been broadcasted over the area. The ground was 
then nice and loose, and the lucerne soon came up beautifully, but 
the first frost turned it red. After the frost, and in the spring, 
weeds and brcrcken came up very thickly and looked as if they were 
going to choke the lucerne. An attempt at dislodging the weeds m 
the spring threatened to pull out the young lucerne plants as well, 
so the field was not touched that summer and harrowing was started 
again at the beginning of May, 1904. This was done at frequent 
intervals for two months, and after a spell of three months a first 
cut was made in October, when (says Mr. Thomson) 12 tons of hay 
were cured. The field was then harrowed four times, and on the i5th 
December last a second cut of another 12 tons of hay was secured. 
After a fortnight’s spell, on the 1st January last, it had made a 
growth of six to eiirht inches, when 10 large store working bullocks 
were put on it. These hardly made an impression on the growth 
of the lucerne. 

Mr. J. Duee, Boyanup (second prize).—In 1902 Mr. Duee set 
to work to pi-ovide a ptumianent pasture for his dairy cows, and for 
that purpose selected a piece of land which had the advantage of 
being already cleared and of being close to the homestead, but 
otherwise, and until drained, is not an ideal piece of ground for 
growing lucerne. The land, which is at the liead of the Boyanup 
Plains, was once under jarrah and red gums, with underground 
blackboys among them. It consists of a heavy brown loam over- 
lying an ochre-colour^^d a,nd stiller subsoil. The cost of clearing is 
about c£8 per acre. A crop of oats was first taken oil, after which 
the ground was ploughed 10 inches deep, 2cwt. of superphosphate 
wex'e applied, and lucerne seed at the rate of 121b. to the acre were 
broadcasted and harrowed in. No drains or water furrows were at 
first opened, so a.s to give the experiment a thorough test. The 
lucerne first came up in n, very promising manner, but died ofi in 
patches wherever the water lay. It was cut, when about 18 inches 
to 24 inches high, in the summer, and was subsequently stocked 
with dairy cattle and horses, can-ying one head of stock to the acre 
in the summer between October, 1903, and February, 1904; then 
only half a stock right up till the winter, when, as customary, the 
stock were withdrawn. When the spring came the ground could not 
be stirred up with the scarifier, as on account of the nature of the 
field some spots were still too soft to carry horses and implements, 
while others had become too hard for the sca'rifier to stir up. The field 
from September till December last was fed down, carrying one head 
of stock to the acre ; and since December it has carried half the 
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stock. By meaiis of more thovoiigli draining, scarifying, or even 
re]>ioiiglimg and resowing in places, tlie Held could, I have no 
doubt, be turned into a profitable lucerne pasture. Even under tlio 
disadvantages which have attended the laying down of the pasture, 
it has carried an amount of stock which has proved it to be a 
profitable investment. 

Mr. Gerald L. Parker, Waterloo.—Mr. Parker was one of the 
competitors who entered in class “ A,” his entry being a small field 
of Kentucky blue grass, Bokhara clover, and white Dutch clover. 
Unfortunately, the wet spring in this case, too, proved so injurious 
to the establishing of the plot that he had to withdraw from the 
competition. A visit to Mr. Parker’s farm proved, however, very 
interesting in showing other grasses quite new to Western Australia 
growing with promising result, and on that account I would 
recommeml that your society award a special prize of £10 10s. to 
Mr. Gerald Pax'ker for his enterprise. One plot visited is under 
Paspakim dilatatum. Barley was sown in the autumn, and whilst 
it was coming up paspalum roots were dibbled in rows 4jft. by 2ft. 
This ap])ears a good way of establishing that grass, as the barley 
crop materially checks the growth of weeds, and the paspalum 
comes up readily after the corn crop has been taken off. The grass 
has taken a good hold of the sandy loam ground by this time, and 
the plot will prove a most useful grazing paddock. On another 
plot is sown a mixture of chicory, yarrow, sheep’s burnet, wallaby 
grass, rib grass, and red as well as white clover. This mixture is one 
well calculated to establish itself strongly on land subject to long, 
dry summers. Of these, the chicory promises to be the best, as it 
grows luxuriantly, and is a very good fodder plant, with a resistant 
fleshy tap root. Sheep, pigs, and other stock eat it readily, and it 
maintains its perennial habit, provided it is fed down befoi'e 
flowering. Yarrow and sheep’s burnet came up fairly well, and 
are worthy of attention in various localities, especially the more 
gravelly and sandy ones. Another plot, again, and one of the most 
promising, is a bed of Ghlorw vinjata, which he-s all the appearance 
of pronng an excellent summer and autumn grass. Several grasses 
allied to this one occur in the arid interior of this country, one of 
which is known as “ windmill grass,’' on account of the appearance 
of its spikelets. It appears to be one of the most drought-resisting 
grasses we possess. The seeds were sown on 1st September, and 
shooted readily. The lower portion of the stem grows couch-like 
fashion, and roots at every joint. This particular grass was sent to 
Australia a few years ago from South Africa by Cecil Ehodes, who 
recommended it to one of his friends in Kew South Wales. Mr. 
Parker went to some trouble in procuring a small quantity of seeds, 
and is, naturally, much interested in the way the new introduction 
is likely to turn out. Other plots show guinea grass growing along¬ 
side another promising newly-introduced grass, namely, the Natal 
red-top, which is under observation, and looks well 

A few plants of Japan clover” {Lespedeza striata) testified 
to the hardiness of the plant, it is holding its own although con- 
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stantly pulled about by ducks. That plant is said to thrive on all 
soi’ts of soils from hot dry sandy clay to a light calcareous soil. 
It is carried long distances by seeds passed through animals, all kinds 
of cattle liking it well. Heavy frosts are said to be injurious to 
it, and although doing best on moist ground among grasses, it also 
stands well the hot, dry soil of the arid districts. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

As a result of my visits of inspection to the plots entered for 
competitions (says Mr. Despeissis), several points have impressed me 
more prominently in connection with the laying down of permanent 
pastures in Western Australia, amongst others:— 

(i.) Wherever the establishing of permanent artificial grass 
fields is likely to involve some large expenditure of money, a more 
rigid selection of suitable ground would ensure a greater measure of 
profit. 

( 2 .) Grasses and fodder crops do best after some suitable pre¬ 
paratory crops, such as afford an opportunity for fertilising the soil 
evenly and for destroying weeds and useless vegetation. Swede 
turnips, mangel wurzeis, field peas, or some harrowed vegetable 
crops should prove desirable. 

( 3 .) Sufficient labour is not, in most cases, spent on the ground, 
which in one instance was merely roughly ploughed, and in most 
cases had iiot been reduced to that state of fine tilth which favours 
an even degree of g ‘i mination of the seeds, many of these falling 
between clods aud being buried to a great clepth. 

( 4 .) A sufficient amount of attention has not been given to the 
question of drainage, which, by aerating and warming cold wet 
patches, would lengthen the growing season and insui'e more bulky 
crops of fodder. Deep tile drainage has hitherto not received the 
attention it deserves ; and open surface drains, which are of little use 
only, and interfere with the proper working of the field, and are pro¬ 
ductive of waste of ground, have been the only type of drainage 
which have yet been provided to carry aw^ay the visible surface 
water. 

( 5 .) Small fields are more desirable than large ones, for the 
reason that the work of laying them down to permanent pastures 
could then be more thoroughly done, and their subsequent manage¬ 
ment as regards class and number of stock grazed, proper time for 
cutting, necessity for spelling, top-dressing, scarifying, and w^eeding 
could be done with more method, and would result in greater gain. 

( 6 .) The use of phosphatic fertilisers appears, to yield good all¬ 
round results, whether grasses proper or ci'ops of leguminous kinds 
are sown. Fertilisers of richer nitrogenous matter, however, favour 
grasses; whilst ashes and potash fertilisers, as well as lime, stimulate 
leguminous crops more actively. Fresh stock manure has been the 
means of broadcasting sorrel, cockspur, and couch, as well as other 
weeds, and for that reason that class of manure should be thoroughly 
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rotted before it is used as a top-dressing. Although fertilisers do, 
ill the first instance, stimulate alike the useful grasses as well as the 
troublesome weeds, they help the grasses to establish themselves more 
permanently, and weeds are ultimately gradually choked out. 

( 7 .) The following fodder plants and grasses, according to 
locality or circumstances, will prove, even on imirrigated land, 
useful as affording summer feed :— 

Lihcerue ,—It is known that climate has in some cases some¬ 
what modified lucerne. For instance, the Peruvian variety (alfalfa) 
is said to resist drought and frost better than the European 
varieties. It would be advisable to test it in Western Australia 
alongside the variety generally sown. A yellow variety {M. 
media) does well on sandy tracts, whilst a variety called 
Turkestan ” might also be tried, as it is said to grow 
where ordinary lucerne would not thrive, and it stands 
drought well. Lime, phosphates, and potash favour its growth, 
whilst much iron in the soil and stagant water are prejudicial. 
It is unsuitable for thin soils overlying impermeable subsoil, but 
will do well on thin loamy soil resting over gravelly or sandy 
subsoil, where the tap-root can penetrate and imbibe moisture and 
nutriment. 

For lucerne a suitable subsoil is of the greatest importance. 
For clover a suitable surface soil is more important. It improves 
rather than exhausts land, and is a summer and autumn fodder 
rather than a winter one. It can be growR either by itself, and 
without a protective crop, or in combination with some other fodder 
plants. The best of these has been found by experience to be the 
prairie grass” (Bromiis unioloides) of Argentine. This mixture 
gives both quantity and quality of fodder. They are both deep- 
rooted and drought resistant, but the lucerne more so. The lucerne 
is best sown in Western Australia in the spring (August-September), 
after the winter weeds have been cleaned ofi the field. If wide drills 
are provided the intervals can be scarified in the next autunm (April- 
May), when the prairie grass can be sown, thus giving the lucerne 
six or seven months’ start. Both together will choke oil weeds, and 
both fiourish alongside one another, the pi'airie grass feeding in the 
comparatively upper layer and the lucerne in the deeper subsoiL 
lOlbs. of lucerne seeds and 801bs. of prairie grass seeds will be 
rec|uired to the acre. 

Scarifying will not hurt lucerne after it has been established a 
few months, but rather help it to struggle against the more shallow- 
rooted annuals. 

White or Butch Glover ,—A very good pasture grass, which does 
well on a wide range of soil on account of its peculiar method of 
rooting. Its deep tap-roots keep it green in dry weather, whilst 
the more shallow fibrous roots, which strike out of the nqdes of the 
trailing branches, become more active and stimulate the growth 
during the wet months. 
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Ferennial Bed Clover or Cow Grasfi has proved itself a 
valuable fodder plants and does better than the other clovers on 
alluvial and claj soils. Stands dry weather well, and is recom¬ 
mended ill GOinbination with other grasses rather than bv itself. 

Japanese Glover (Lespedeza striata) does not stand frost T:vell, 
blit in Ihe eoinpetition initiated by the Wellington A. and P. 
Society has proved itself to be a good summer grower. Would be 
useful on fowl and duck runs, having kept green in spite of much 
pulling about. Worthy of further trial. 

Tree Lucerne (MecUcago a.rhorea). —A native of the south of 
Europe, and Greece. Must not be confused with “ Tagasaste ” 
(Gijtisus prolij'eriis), \Yluch comes from the Canary Islands. It is 
a shrubby, yellow-blossomed lucerne, of great value to dairymen 
and stockowners, as, unlike Tagasaste, which has often been 
reported as being disliked by cattle and horses, all kind of stock 
browse on it eagvrly. The wood is hard and black. It grows to a 
height of 2 to 8 feet. 

Coehsfoot. — A rapid grower, with dee|>striking fibrous roots, 
which readily penetrate porous subsoils, and for that reason not 
exhaustive on the surface soil. Withstands long spells of dry weather. 
A rapid grower, which stands heavy feeding, and gives rise to coarse 
tufts if not kept down by mowing or by stock. It is bad practice 
to let the young* plants go to seed, as, like tnost permanent grasses, 
this lias an exhausting influence on the plant. It does best in 
mixtures with red clover or other seeds. 

.Ferennial Mye Grass does best on rich soil, and does not stand 
drought. This grass is strikingly modified by surrounding 
influences of soil, climate, etc. The Poverty Bay strain being said 
to be a good hardy kind. The plant is shallow rooted, and is 
not long-lived. Grazing—-|>reventing seeding—prolongs its life. 
Soon after the first rain it supplies an abundance of feed which is 
mudi liked by stock. 

Prairie Grass {Bronvus unioLoides). —One of the most useful 
grasses, possessing dee]proot system, and consecpieiitly resisting 
droughts. It tillers well, gives plenty of flag, and is readily eaten 
by stock. It may be cut several times a year, and gives plenty of 
feed when other grasses are checked by drought or frost. Autumn 
seeding, at the rate of about one bushel, is recommended. It gives 
its most luxuriant growth from March to July, and hence is valuable 
as affording early winter fodder. Mixed with lucerne, gives good 
results. Another grass, the Hungarian forage grass (Bromus 
mermis}, is also worth sowing. 

Yarrow or Milfoil is very much relished by sheep. It succeeds 
on poor and dry pastures. Spreads quickly by means of its 
numerous creeping underground stems. Easily recognised by its 
finely cut and chiselled leaves. 
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Burnet.--k perennial herb with a stiff tap-root and branching 
stem. Bears droughty seasons well, and does remarkably well on 
peaty land. 

Goafs Rue (Galega offi,cirialis) is another perennial forage 
plant worthy of trial in this State. It is a native of Southern 
Europe, which does not stand frost too well, but on the other hand 
is drought resisting, having its roots deeply seated in the ground. 
Only thrives on deep soil provided the subsoil be well drained, 
and I have seen it doing very well on the plain of the Mitija, in 
Algeria, where the soil is deep and free and the summer dry. 
Like most deep-rooted plants, it is not exhausting, and requires little 
or no manuring. It stands cutting* well, the V)uds at the base of 
the stems qiiiehly opening and growing into leaves. About 201bs. 
of seed will sow an acre; spring is the best time. 


FRUIT-GROWING IN THE SOUTH-WEST. 


By J. Jefferson. 


The peach crop, from Bonny brook to Perth, has been a good one 
this season. Seldom have I seen the Elberta, Foster, and Crawford 
carrying better crops. The banks of the Murray River are eminently 
suited for the growth of this fruit. Mrs. Chris. Aldersoii, of Pinjarrah, 
has just gathered nine cases of Elbertas from each of her eight-year- 
old trees. The fruit was of excellent size and appearance, and 
averaged 14s. per ease in Perth. Messrs. McLarty and Paterson 
recently informed me that years ago they gathered half-a-ton 
of fine peaches from one tree. Provided the right varieties are 
planted in suitable soils and intelligently looked after, fruit-growing 
does pay in almost any part of Western Australia. But the question 
is constantly being asked by growers, What about our market a 
few years hence ? My opinion is that the only way to prevent a 
glut will be to plant varieties suitable for canning, drying, or 
export. The days are fast passing when 14s. can be obtained for a 
ease of peaches, and it behaves those who are planting to have an 
eye for the future demand. 

Pear-planting has been much more in evidence these past 
two years throughout the South-West district; and as the tree has 
proved even a more regular and larger cropper than most varieties 
of apples, the man who plants a good canning and shipping pear is 
not likely to regret his venture. 

The fruit-fly is, fortunately, conspicuous by its absence south of 
Cooliip and Pinjarrah. The growers in these two districts are 
making every eff’ort to cheek or eradicate the pest, by destruction 
of the infected fruit. 
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CHAPMAW EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


By R. C. Baied. 


I have the honour to present my report of the work done on 
the farm during the month of January, 1905. Threshing* has 
been in full swing, and is now nearing completion. The yields so 
far have been very satisfactory. Sullivan’s Early Prolific wheat 
gave a return of 14 bushels per acre, Silver King 12 bushels, Field 
Marshall 12 bushels, Eerraf 10 bushels, Australian Crossbred (13) 
18 bushels, Steinlee 18 bushels, Australian Crossbred 1/J 12 
bushels, Alpha 16 bushels. The heads filled well, and the grain is 
fairly ])lun.ip. Alpha is a very plnmp grain ; and had it not been for 
a heavy storm in November, which laid this crop very low, I am 
sure the yield would have been much higher from this variety. A 
portion of the oat ci'op was threshed, which gave a return of 28 
bushels. There are still three varieties of wheat to thresh and the 
balance of the oat <*rop, the returns of which I shall give in my 
general report of the yields. 

The new thresher, with tread-power combined, although some¬ 
what slow, is working satisfactorily. 

The summer crops sown in September last are stiU affording 
good feed for stock. These ci’ops were grown in the Leg of Mutton 
paddock, near the river; an area of about 14 acres being put in. 
Twenty-five sheep and three horses were put on it on the 15th 
December, and have been on it ever since. The Millets, being the 
earliest to mature, wei'e the first the stock attacked, and they are 
now pretty well eaten down. The Early Amber Cane, which is 
later m maturing, is now at its best, the saccharine matter having 
developed sufficiently to make it palatable to stock. Had this 
crop been put in three weeks earlier I think the results would have 
been even better. The Amber Cane reached a height of six feet in 
some places, while the average height would be about four feet. On 
the 31st January an area of 100 acres of new land had been cleared 
ready for next season’s cropping, and a block of about 20 acres in the 
house paddock has been let for mullenising. 

The new quai'ters having now been furnished, we are occupying 
them, and find them much more commodious than the old ones. The 
students, however, still occupy their bedrooms in the old house. 

Student Gill, who has taken a farm in the Northampton 
•district, left early in the month. 

Student Foat has also taken a farm in the Chapman Area, and 
we shall lose him early next month. 

Two windmills have now been erected. One in No. 5 paddock 
has been watering a large number of stock. This well is a verj_ 
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good one, the r|uality of the water being excelient. The water from 
this is also laid on to the small paddock across the road. 

The mill in No. 19 paddock is also ready for use as soon as the 
threshing is completed, and stock can be put there. The water is 
also laid across the road to No. 18 paddock. The well at the house 
has almost given out, making little more water than supply the 
pigs and poultry. 


Stock. 

The stallion season is now over. 

Thirteen of our own mares have been served by “War Dance A 
including the light Suffolk mares; and 12 mares for various owners 
have also been served. 

The stallion is in good health, and looking better than he did 
some months ago. 

The Suffolk mares are doing very well, although lately they 
have lost a little of their condition, owing no doubt to the drying off 
of the grass, and the change of food and climate. 

We have had four of the Su:ffolk mares at work. They are- 
splendid workers. Some of them are rather nervous, and require 
careful handling. One of them, however, is quiet enough to work 
in the tread-power. 

The cattle are in good condition, those that are not milking 
being fat: We are milking five cows at present. One ^)f the pure* 
bred Dexter calved in the early part of the month, dropping a 
heifer calf; and I expect another pure bred to calve in a few days. 

The crossbred ewes are ranning in No. 5 and No. 6 paddocks. 
They are in excellent condition for this time of year. 

The crossbred lambs are in Duty Bank paddock. They are- 
looking faii'ly well, but will require a change of feed shortly. 

The Shropshires are at present feeding on the Amber Cane. 
They are all looking well, some of them are rather fat for breeding. 

The Angora goats are doing well. A nnmber of the does have 
now young kids. The bucks are proving veiw ti’oublesome to keep 
in the paddocks ; they have started wandeidng since the hot weather 
set in. 

The chief work on the farm for the month of February, after- 
the threshing is finished, will be the winnowing and grading the 
seed for sale. I shall also start ploughing in No. 18 paddock to- 
prepare some land for an early rape crop. 

There are also some patches to be mullenised, to square up 
some of the blocks. This work- will be carried out as sobn aa 
possible. 
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A GREAT APPLE COUMTEY. 


THE HOME OF THE CHEEEY. 


The following interesting article on cherry growing is taken 
from the daily Press and is worthy of the notice of settlers, 
especially in the South, and South-Western districts. The cultivaticn 
of the ctierry in proper localities should be encouraged for all it is 
worth, and that is over ^£8,000 a year to this State: — 

The Broomehill-Kojonup I'oad traverses an exceptionally 
fertile belt of country, which aifords clear evidence of the 
productive capabilities of the district likely to be opened up by the 
proposed Katanuirig-Kojounp railway. .For some miles the road 
we travelled passed through the Powell estate, a large freehold, the 
greater part of which is in a state of nature. The portions of the 
estate visible from the road are certainly of a prepossessing nature. 
Its parklike nature enabled one to form an opinion of the country 
for a considei*able distance on either side of the road. Judged on. 
this basis it can be claimed with some confidence that the property 
contains a large area of really superior land. In this respect, 
however, it merely maintains the average of a district which, taken 
throughout, has a high agricultural value. 


The Apple Industry. 

“ Ill the Katauiiing-Kojuuup district there are abundant 
indications of the fitness of the local lands for apple-growing. 
Wherever the apple tree has been planted it seems to grow 
prolifically, and, what is of more iinp<.)rtance, gives heavy yields of 
wholesome fruit. At Marleeup, which is an old neglected homestead 
about 10 miles in an easterly direction from Kojonup, an apple 
tree over 40 years of age still bears a heavy crop. It hus reached 
mammoth dimensions, and, though uncared-for and practically 
running wild, is in a most healthy state. So far as one can judge 
there is nothing special in the land on which this particular apple 
tree has reached honourable old age, while still retaining its 
reproductive capacity. There are thousands of acres on which the 
apple will thrive in the district through which the projected railway 
to Kojonup will strike. The prolificness of the younger trees and 
the hearty condition of the Marleeup veteran afford pleasing 
testimony to the fertility of the soil. They also indicate, on a 
microscopic scale, wiiat may be expected of the apple industry 
throughout the district when satisfactory transport conveniences 
shall have been established. 
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Mixed Farming. 

“ Nearer Kojonnp the homestead of Mr. J. M. Flanagan is 
readied, and at a cursory glance it is plain that tbe owner has not 
lost time in developing his estate. Holding about 2,600 acres of 
land, of which 1,600 acres have only recently been acquired, Mr. 
Flanagan possesses seven well-fenced piaddocks, which are palpably 
understocked with tbe 500 sheep at present maintained. Two 
hundred acres of chocolate fallow land tell of careful farming, and 
suggest bumper crops. Seventy acres in oats did not yield an 
average crop. The v?et season was responsible for a return of only 
20 or 25 bushels to the acre, a by no means good record for the 
Kojonnp district. Mr. Flanagan has several acres of promising 
orchard conveniently arranged around MkS homestead, and altogether 
is the owner of a very valuable property. 

From the G-oldfields. 

“ Passing on toward Kojonnp we make a stay at a new farm 
held by the Liddell Bros., who have recently renounced goldfields 
life in favour of a more primitive form of existence. Mr. Liddell 
and his two grown-up sons are enthusiastic settlers, deteniiined 
workers, and an acquisition to the district. The female side of the 
family is represented by a mother and several daughters, who 
warmly second their efforts. The sons regard the transition from 
the tainted atmosphere of goldfield reduction plants to the whole¬ 
some bracing ether of Kojonnp with undisguised satisfaction. The 
combined holdings of the family reach 5,000 acres. Although 
they only arrived on the ground in the first days of 1904, they have 
partially cleared 200 acres, have erected a comfortable, if temporary, 
dwelling-house, and have otherwise made extensive improvements. 
Their main object is sheep farming, and as a commencement in that 
industry 500 sheep have just been acquired. 

Eeturning to the Land. 

“ Kojonup itself is a pretty little hamlet, built on pleasant 
undulating country. Its altitude is said to be somewhere about 
1,700ft. above sea level, the highest elevation reached anywhere 
between Perth and Albany, The climate is bracing and healthy, 
and even in the hottest days of summer the temperature is by no 
means excessive. The old Perth-Albany coach road strikes through 
the midst of the village, and recalls the olden days when the at 
present neglected highway was the only road by which the metropolis 
of Western Australia could be reached. A few chains north of the 
township the old changing place, owned by the Chippers, who 
formerly ran the coach service, is found. Mr. McHenry Clark, a 
well-known Fremantle citizen, now occupies this historic spot and 
a considerable area of the rich lands which surround it. Glenlossie 
the new owner calls the old establishment, and the spirited manner 
in which he is undertaking certain important improvements 
indicates that ne has come to Kojonup to stay, Nears ago in 
South Australia Mr. Clark won his living from the land. After a 
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period of years devoted to a successful business career he returns to 
his old love. Fruit-growing and sheep-raising are the lines which 
the owner of “ G-lenlossie” intends to pursue with vigour. Already his 
cherry trees have given an excellent account of themselves, some 
samples sent to Mr. Despeissis evoking the following excellent 
testimonial to the cherry potentialities of the Kojonup lands :— 

“ ‘ Kojonup is, to my mind, one of the best cherry districts, and 
those who grasp that fact early are sure of finding its cultivation 
profitable.’ ” 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE PRUIT-PLY. 


A SUPPOSED EEMEDY. 

Protection of Oranges. 

In a letter read before the Citrus Fruit-growers’ Association 
in Brisbane recently, Mr. Wm. Main thus described his experiments 
in preventing the ravages of the fruit fly : — 

A few years ago, as most of you are aware, our friends, Messrs, 
Benson and Volier, canned out an extensive series of experiments 
in the orchard of Mr, J. O’Brien, at Sunnybank, with the view of 
preventing the fiy from damaging fruit by means of various 
spraying mixtures. I need not say the work was well done, and 
hundreds of separate experiments were carried out with 
unfortunately disappointing results. Full details were published 
in the AgrlcMlturai JournaL Still, to me, it seemed that in spray¬ 
ing lay our only hope of success. Fly-pi'oof netting has not proved 
a commercial success with us, and boiling the infected fruit, even 
in isolated orchards, has not prevented the fiy from being produced 
in the bush, as it is, to my certain knowledge, produced in our 
district in such numbers as to make our ehiorts in that direction of 
no avail. When experimenting with my ti'ees, in March of this 
year, I sprayed two “ Beauty of Glen Retreat ” mandarin trees with 
a new wash. Neither were large tree.s ; but one, which I afterwards 
named my “ test tree,” carried over 25 dozen mandarins. After¬ 
wards I also sprayed with the same mixture two “ Glen Retreats,” 
one “ Canton,” one round orange, and one “Jaffa.” Tn March we 
had a rainfall of 8‘12in., and 1 could not spray again till April, 
In April we had 2’50in., May 7*21in., June 5‘50in., and July 475. 
This weather was, I consider, a very severe test of the permanent 
value of my mixtin-e as a Bpi*ay. In my orchard I have about one 
hundred “ Glen Retreats,” and during these months the fly did its 
work, and I saved only about thirty mandarin cases of fruit from 
the one hundred trees. Some of these trees had a crop that 
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required supports to the brandies to prevent lireabiiig*. The resiiU, 
however, in the sprayed trees was astonishing. About the middle 
of June I invited the Under Secretary of the Departineiit of Agri¬ 
culture to inspect the fruit. This be did, and afterwards sent out 
Mr. Try on to inspect and report. 

The photographer of the department was also sent out, and a 
permanent record of the experiment was secured. 

The wash that produced these results is McDougaH’s Insecticide 
Tree Wash, and the strength of the mixture used by me was 
gallons of wash to 40 gallons of cold *vvater. The “test tree’' 
was sprayed four times, say once a month, up to the date of 
inspection by the Under Secretary. One or two sprayings did not 
save all the fruit, V>ut four sprayings saved every fruit as far as 
fruit-fly was concerned. My idea is that for citrus crops three 
sprayings would prove sufficient in any season. Last season was 
the worst for fly that I have known. "With the exception of one 
plate of round oranges, the fruit exhibited by me at the National 
Association’s Show in August was protected by McDougalTs wash, 
and, as Mr. Benson awarded me two first prizes, it is evident this 
spray does not injure the fruit in any way. 

I have observed in experiments with fly-proof neiding that 
when a full crop is allowed to mature on the tree the result is a, 
small crop the following season. The same result follows the 
•of McDougalTs wash. The cure for this would be judicious thinning 
of the crop,.which would at the same time improve the size of the 
fruit. 

I may add that, although the fruit was hanging in clusters, 
and of course touching each other, there was almost complete 
absence of peach moth. Mr. Tryon, under the microscope, found 
one fruit on which an egg had been deposited, and 1 previously 
found another. 

A light spraying is all that is necessary,,uwid the care neccBsary 
when fighting scale pests is not'required.... .'The ''cost iS' .moderate, 
[and the wash simple, and not objectionable, t,')\handle.' AH that is 
necessary is to mix the wash in cold .water,'and it. is ready for use. 

Mr. Tryon, in the report above "mentioned, states that'ou The 
occasion of'his visit'to Mr. Main’''S" orangery at Stinnybank, that 
gentleman spoke of the excessive loss that he had experienced in his 
crop of 'Tn'a.ndariB oranges—es|>eeially of the ' variety known as 
Beauty ' of the Glen Eetreat—through' the attacks of fruit fly 
(TejphriiiB Tyrmi), 'This testimony; was supported by the state- 
tpents made'by a neighbouring fruit-grower, Mr. Fullerton, whose 
orange crop’ had also experienced similar depredations. In' Mr. 
Main’s'^'O'rangery, which adjoins that of Mr. Fullerton, adult fruit 
flies were hfeo''present ' in considerable ' numbers. . . There',' 

however, still occurred on Mr.' Main’s property 'two mandarin 
trees, one of which was still heavily laden with fruit, the other 
" Carrj'ing a partial crop, only, , in each case this frhit appeared 
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perfectly sound, and to be quite uninjured by fruit iiy. Neither 
were any examples of this imect present in connection therewith, 
altlioug'ii presenting to the eye characteristics that would, it is 
considered, be especially c.ondueive to their occurrence. Though 
similar in other respects to those trees that had yielded but little 
fruit for the market, 1 noticed, wdth respect to these two, that each 
bore evidence of being sprayed some, time since with special 
preparation, vestiges of which were still discernible upon both 
wmod and foliage, with a greater degree of conspicuousness upon 
the heavy laden tree than upon that carrying but a poor crop. 
Moreover, it w^as elicited from Mr. Main that he attributed their 
favoui'able condition as regards marketable fruit to the fact that 
they had been subjected to the application of this special 
preparation that it was evident they had received; the greater 
yield in one case following a four-times repeated application instead 
of a single one, in the course of a tentative experiment. . . . . 

The trees appeared to have bad a special quality besto"wed upon 
them which served to deter fruit hies from visiting them, even 
when a considerable time, had elapsed subsequent to the application 
•of the preparation alluded to. . . . As is known, it was in the 

operation of a body endowed with such a property that, when 
writing of the fruit fly in 1889,1 already suggested might be found 
the solution of the problem that the prevalence of this destructive 
insect has given rise to. The composition of Mr. Main’s specific is 
not within the scope of this report; and in fact, it is for the time 
being a matter which obviously is not open for discussion. The 
question of its general availability for the prevention of fruit fly 
attack, also, cannot be dwelt upon in the absence of certain data 
not yet available. Even should its use be restricted within the 
limits suggested by the experiment that Mr. Main has undertaken, 
and its efficacy be maintained in further instances thereof, it should 
prove to 1)6 a discovery of considerable value to the horticulturist. 
— Exchange. 


PEIZE STOCK. 

The merino, ,ram, Mac/’' showui ,in dlie. illustration,ps a, very 
typical specimen of the breed, .and may,'be'; said to be onex)f the; best' 
merino .rams in, Australia, ' He is. a .chainpio.n Atnongst;e*liam|)iohs', 
having won this '.high position i,n.M,elbo'urne,^'''0eelon'g/blui.]dford', 
(twice) and G-eraldton.. ' He .was pprehasedhy Mt.. W, McKengjie 
'Hrant for the NewmarracarmBsi.tate,,near Heraldtoh.,, '„The shorthorn 
bull illustrated also belongs', to'4nd .'wa’s bred'.on'the same estate, 
He is a remarkably well-grown youngster, being only eight months 
old, and gives every''''ptomise'-'nf'''deM into'a m'agniflcent 
animal. He is’, sired''by^''Earl:']H'ummerton 56th, out ^of ,Chorry, 
Duchess of Derritnut,';:]L’|^/y;/^ 
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THE PLACE OP FRUITS IN THE HUMAN 
DIETARY. 


By Dr. A.bramowski, Mildiira. 


The “ Century Dictionary ” defines diet, or dietary, as food con¬ 
sidered in its relation to quality and effects. This naturally means 
that there must be different diets with different qualities and 
different effects upon our body, 

The natural results, I take it, of the proper diet must be to 
feed on r body properly, i,e., to keep it in perfect chemical 
composition. This can be done only if the diet fulfils the following 
conditions:— ■ 

1. It must contain all the necessary building food for renewing 
aM the tissues of the body, and all the necessary fuel-food for 
producing the right amount of heat and energy. 

2. It must contain all those materials in their proper 
proportions, as wanted by the body. 

$. It must contain all those materials in an organised form, 
easily digestible and assimilable. 

4 It must not carry poisonous substances into the body, nor 
produce such while in the body. 

5. It must allow all the waste material to be freely and easily 
removed by the excreting organs, 

6. It must be satisfying, and must not create any craving or 
desire for excessive food or drink. 

,Diets which do not answer to all these'requirements must be 
harmful to oar body, and it will be the object M the following 
research to point out where our present human,,diet is.wrong; how 
humanity managed to render any wrong diet possible ; what are the 
consequences 'Of a 'wrong diet,, and what is the remedy fortiiese 
consequences* Human beings are,,aftef*;#!!,',only higher 'developed, 
animals, and our bodies are composed of^fae same elements' as those 
of these animals. ' 

Animals'do not have a diet.They' have' only 'one''"food, and 
they live on that food all their lives',"'hevei^ trying to change it xmder 
any circumstances, not even when .starvation is threatening. 

There is nnij'one exception'■':tc> ■■'this rule—our domesticated, 
animals. Man has succeeded in altering their food to a great 
extent, and has made meat-eaters, li,ke the cat and the dog, live oa 
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grain and vegetables; be has soinetiiiies even fed grass-eaters on 
animal food. 

How could he do iir By altering the natural flavour and 
structure of these foods to such an extent that the animals could 
not recognise them any more, namely, by cooking. A deer was by 
this means educated to eat meat and meat-soup from the same 
platter as the domestic cat. What was the consequence ? The 
animal lost its gentle, trusting character, became ferocious and 
untractable, and died in about a year’s time. Our domestic meat- 
eaters, cats and dogs, wdien fed on farinaceous messes change their 
whole character, as many a dog-owtier knows, are subject to very 
many diseases, and do not live to their natural term of life. 

Influence of Cooking Food. 

Man has made the most extensive use of cooking in his own 
diet. Cooking has enabled him to put the whole nature at the 
command of his stomach and to render things eatable and digestible, 
which in their natural state he never could have eaten. 

The animal body has been compared to a steam engine, and a 
very illustrative comparison this is. An engine is built, let us say, 
from steel with brass fittings; it needs coal for fuel, water for 
creating steam or power, and air for keeping the fire up. If this 
engine wants repairing we could, in want of steel, do the repairs 
with soft iron, but would the engine then be able to stand the same 
internal presstire as before? Certainly not. And if we.go on 
repairing that engine with soft iron instead of hard steel it will soon 
be unfit to do any work, if it does not break down suddenly by some 
unexpected catastrophe. But you might say, the fuel for this 
engine might be changed without doing harm to the engine. To a 
certain extent you are correct, but, nevertheless, an engine built to 
burn coal will not do the same work with wood, and if it is built for 
wood or peat, coal would be altogether too concentrated, and would 
eventually destroy the working parts of the engine by producing too 
much power. 

Even the quality of the water and the draughts of air must 
be watched and properly regulated, or the engine will be damaged, 
and not do her work pi-operly. 

How, what stands good for the steam engine stands good in all 
respects for that most highly developed and most exactly working 
mechanism—the human body. Our body wants absolutely the 
right building material, not deprived of any of its constituents; it 
wants the right fuel; it wants the cleanest water and sufficient pure 
air. Still we are daily and hourly trying to build and repair it out 
of spoiled material, and are even trying to heat it up by the .wrong 
food: The water we drink usually contains all sorts of chemicals in 
solution, and pure air is very seldom^ insisted upon., 
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Our body is built upon a solid framework of bones, in and 
around wliicli the soft parts are fixed. Tbe bones, the foundation 
of our body, consist to a great extent of minerals, sucli as calcium, 
sodium, magnesium, potassium, iron, etc., in combination witb 
organic matter. 

The soft material forming our body is called albumin. This is 
tlie most complex matter chemists have jet found; an albuinin- 
inolecnie often containing thousands of atoms. Living albumin is a 
soft gelatinous mass, like the white of eggs, and forms the main 
constituent of the so-called proteid bodies. In these latter bodies 
the albumin is always in combination with minerals. 

Proteid bodies can be deprived of their ininei'al constituents 
through maceration in water, in salt brine, in vinegar, in alcohol, or 
any of the mineral acids, through heating, frying, roasting, and 
especially through boiling. These are the usual processes used in 
our kitchen, and are all comprised in the tern^ of cooking. It is 
only natural that ail these processes must interfere with the original 
condition of the albumin itself. Through cooking, the albumin 
loses not only the greater part of the mineral salts, but it loses the 
gelatinous nature, it becomes hard and changed, and although the 
body can still use it for repaifs the efiiect of it will be the same as 
tbe eifeet of iron plates instead of steel plates on the engine. 
Supplied with such emasculated building material, our body is not 
able to stand the wear and tear of life; it is not able to stand the 
pressure of any sudden exertion, and, as with the engine, general 
weakness may render it gradually useless, or it may succumb to any 
sudden catastrophe. 

The influence of cooking on the fuel foods, such as the diflerent 
starches and sugar and fats, is not so deleteriouvS as upon the 
building foods; still it is not beiieflcial for the life of the body, as 
it renders foods eatable which naturally are not meant for our 
consumption, and therefore are not so easily digested and assimilated,, 
even after cooking, as the natural raw foods would l>e. There is n’ « 
doubt that dyspepsia or indigestion is mainly caused by introducih g 
into our stomachs starchy foods which were never meant as huma} ii 
food. The grain foods, for instance, such as wheat and hark) !. 
maize and millet cannot be digested by us in their natural states : 
they, as well as the legumes (peas, beans, lentils), must first undergd,, 
the cooking process before their starches are available for 
digestion. And when they are used they serve our body as w(>od 
serves an engine built for coal; they can be burnt, and they are 
being burnt, but they do not produce the clean heat nor the ainount 
of energy that the proper fuel would produce. 

How the fruit juices are affected by cooking will get clear 
to you by some examples. You know* that scurvy was the 
great plague of the seafaring people during the time from 
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tlie 15tli to the 18th century. It started when people left the 
coasting trade and went for long sea voyages, without touching land 
for weeks and months, and killed many a brave sailor before it was 
discovered that want of fresh fruit and vegetables was the cause of 
it. Limejuice was the sovereign remedy used against it. iSTow 
some people thought the citric acid contained in limejuice was the 
active agent; but this given by itself did not cure the disease. 
Then some people thought lime syruji made by cooking* limejuice 
with sugar would be nicer to take, but it was soon proved absolutely 
useless. The cooking had destroyed its life-preserving properties. 

Milk is in itself a complete food, and is the only natural food 
for the young of all mammals, man m<duded. You know that 
calves will live and grow well on cow’s milk, as it contains all the 
foodstuffs necessary; but if you feed calves only on boiled milk, 
and prevent tijem from getting any other food, they will not only 
not grow, but get weaker and weaker, and eventually die, and fade 
the quicker the longer the milk has been boiled. To find out what 
was the cause of their decline milk was artificially de])rived uf its 
food salts, and then fed to some calves ; the animals died after some 
weeks. Then the necessary salts in their exact proportion were 
added again in the laboratoxw to the milk first deprived of its 
natural salts and calves fed on that, but they died in just about the 
same time. Calves fed on nothing actually survived those fed on 
milk boiled, or deprived of its natural salts. 

Does not this prove that the mineral foods are not only neces¬ 
sary, but that they must be in a living organised combination, and 
that food without them acts like poison ? A further result of these 
experiments is the fact that boiling does devitalise these salts 
only gradually, and that milk lightly boiled or scalded is not so 
dangerous as milk thoroughly cooked. However, boiling does re¬ 
duce the value of the milk; still we will persist in boiling the milk 
for our babies, and then we cannot understand why so many of 
them get sick, sulfer from diarrhoea, from rickets, and scurvy, why 
so many have trouble with their teeth, which, when they appear, are 
of a poor, brittle nature, and decay almost as quickly as they came ; 
and why so many, viz., 45 per cent., of our children die before they 
are five years old ? 

Cooking has become more and more general, and more and 
more thorough, siixce the fear of the omnipresent microbe has fi.lled 
our hearts, so that at last an up-to-date civilised human being will 
not put any food into his mouth which has not undergone the 
process of disinfection in the kitchen. 

What are the eoiisequenees of this wholesale slaughter of our 
food ? Our teeth have degenerated to su<*h an extent that a human 
being with a healthy set of teeth is a very rare exception, and 
that we all more or less depend on our dentists for our grinders. 
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Tile liair lias fallen out, and is disappeainng from our lieads in sueli 
a wholesale fashion that some far-seeing* people actually prognosticate 
that after a short time of such further evolution the future man will 
he a toothless and a hairless aiiitcal I 

Furthermore, it is not only the teeth and l)one which suffer 
through want of food salts. The organised sodium salts in our 
blood have to carry off the carbonic acid, and when tliey are want¬ 
ing the process of respiration cannot be properly carried on; the 
potassium salts are a necessary part of the blood corpuscles, and 
when they^ are not properly formed a state of malnutrition of the 
blood is created, which must have its influence over the whole 
organism. Dyrsemia is the name of this deficient composition of 
the blood. The consequences of a state of dyrseinia we see not only 
ill the decay of teeth and bones, but in the palid features of our 
girls, in the chronic anaemia of our women, in that tired feeling 
which seems to have taken possession of civilised humanity, in 
those horrible effects of malnutrition called diabetes, eonsuniption, 
and cancer. 

There is one more point I want to mention in connection with 
the cooking. This process, in depriving the foodstuffs of their 
natural food salts, deprives them of ail their taste and flavour. The 
cook is not slow to notice this, and therefore it is the endeavour of 
every cook to impart some artificial taste and flavour to the food. 
The ingredient mostly used for this purpose is the common kitchen 
salt or table salt-—chloride of sodium. This stuff, absolutely 
inorganic and dead, cannot' enter into any organic combination with 
the living cells of our body; it is taken in by the mouth, absorbed 
by the blood, and is discliarged through the kidneys as quickly as it 
is applied. With the blood it has to go through the whole "body, 
irritates everywhere, interferes everywhere with the usual natural 
processes, draws water from all the tissues, and creates an artificial 
thirst, which leads to an excessive wateriness of the blood with all 
its dire consequences. 

The other condiments used, viz., pepper and mustard, vinegar 
and hot sauces, pickles and catsups, are working the same mischief 
as table salt; they irritate our stomach so much that it actually 
blushes, and their effects can be reduced onlv by copious drauo-lits 
of liquids. ‘ 

In this way a cooked diet leads to the pernicious habit of 
drinking during meals and after meals, and, if we follow the matter 
right up, %?e will find that alcoholism, with ail its consequences, is 
only possible in connection with a diet of cooked and spiced foods. 

Let us now shortly consider how far cooking of the food has 
injured humanity by allowing and enabling us to eat food which 
originally was not meant for us. As the natural food for every 
animal is offered by Nature in such a state that no preparation is 
needed, it seems to follow tbat if food substances are offered by 
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Nature in such a condition that they must be altered bj man before 
he can eat them, that Nature did not want man to eat them, that 
there are perhaps some a^-ents in these foods which do not agree 
with the human constitution, or that perhaps they contain veritable 
poisons. 

You have all heard of uric acid and its near relations Xanthin, 
Hjpoxanthill, etc., and of the mischief these agents do in our bodies. 
They are those organic poisons which are normally excreted with 
the urine, and which render this liquid more or less poisonous. 
Uric acid is produced during the life-process in the muscles, that is, 
in the flesh, of all animals, and is stored up in the flesh, the liver, 
spleen, and other organs. Cooking does not destroy this poison, 
nor is it destroyed in the stomach, but goes unaltered into the 
circulation. If this uric acid appears in small physiological quantities 
the blood can deal with it, can keep it in solution and have it 
removed by the kidneys. But if great quantities of unc acid are 
introduced with the food, the blood gets into a sort of gelatinous 
state, so thick and sticky that it cannot properly pass through the 
capillaries ; consequently the heart has to work harder to keep the 
circulation going, and a state of high blood pressure, with all its 
disagreeable symptoms and dangerous consequences, is the result. 
Amongst these I will only mention diseases of the heart and blood¬ 
vessels, headaches, bilious attacks, giddiness, convulsions, epilepsy, 
apoplexy, etc. 

Where, then, do we get this uric acid from ? The foods con¬ 
taining this dangerous poison are exactly those wliich Nature did 
not want us to eat, or which are meant as food for other animals, 
and must be cooked before man can use them. More particularly 
they are: Meat and all its preparations, such as meat extracts, meat 
soups, gravies, etc. The legumes, such a.s peas, beans, lentils; the 
stimulating di'inks, tea, coffee, cocoa. The proper diet should enable 
the body to get rid of all the waste materials and poisons quickly 
and easily, without any friction or disturbance of the bodily 
functions. 

You all know the beautiful legend in the Greek mythology of 
Prometheus, how this junior G-od, in his love for mankind, stole the 
fire from heaven and brought it to the earth ; how Zeus, in his 
wrath, punished Prometheus unmercifully by chaining him to an 
isolated rock and sent an eagle every da.y to tear out his liver, 
which grew afresh every day, and how the supreme God in his 
wrath sent the woman Pandora down to man with her box, out of 
which escaped and mixed among the human beings all the evils, the 
miseries and diseases which men had to suffer ever since. How 
beautifully this illustrates my idea ! We all know that fire is the 
most potent factor for progress, but the wrong use of fire for the 
purpose of cooking food has been punished by an angry God with 
all the diseases that human flesh is heir to. But there is one ray 
of light in that darkness, and it is given in this very legend. Hope 
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did not escape out of Paiidora^s box, but remained under (joiitrol in 
tbe human hearts. And so let us hope that the rescue is near, 
that humanity will give u}> this thoughtless followings of wu*oiig^ 
habits, will give up the wrong use of fire for preparing natural food 
and fiiul again her natural, proy>er food. 

We have seen that a diet which wants cooking is a wrong diet. 
It thus follows naturally that our right diet will consist of food 
which we can eat in its natural state without siibniitting it tO' 
any process of cooking. This condition brings down the number of 
liiunan foodstoffs at once to a very limited figure. Milk, "we have 
seen, when taken raw, can serve as a useful diet for a limited time. 
But although the proper diet for young animals, it is not rich enough 
in iron for the aduits ; and besides, it is very indigestible for many 
people. We therefore cannot consider milk as a proper diet of 
man. 

This process of exclusion leaves practically only the fruits of 
the trees and some vegetables to select from. Should these really 
be the natural food of man! 

You know^ that by Darwin’s theory man has evolved out of the 
higher animals, and comparative anatomy teaches that man in all 
his internal arrangements comes nearest to the highest monkeys, those 
called manlike, or anthropoid apes. These animals—Drang, Gorilla., 
and Chimpanzee—are so much like man that the difference between 
them and the lower monkeys is certainly gi'eater—anatomically-— 
than the difierence between them and the lowest tribes of the human 
race. 


What is the food of these apes P It is nuts and fruits, some 
green parts of plants, and a bird or small animal when they can 
catch it. But they are not eariiivoroiis in the usual sense of the 
word; they could not make meat their main food. On this fruit 
diet these animals develop an immense strength, so that a- gorilla 
can take it up with a lion, and an orang can fight unarmed five 
or six British sailors. 

Now let us see how far a fruit diet will correspond to the 
demands we made on a proper human diet. 

The nuts—almonds, walnuts, chestnuts, cocoanuls, Brazil nuts,, 
hazelnuts, peanuts, etc., contain more albumen and fat than meat, 
and this free from any deleterious or poisonous matter, They 
(contain mineral foods too, combined with the albumen molecules, 
and full of vitality, but not so much as the soft fruit, and therefore 
it is always desirable to combine nuts with fresh fruit. The latter 
contain only small amounts of albumen, bnt a great amount of fuel 
food in the shape of fruit sugar, which is the form to which all the 
other sugars and starches must be brought before they are taken up 
by our system, and small quantities of easily digestible starch. 
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The quality and proportion of the different food materials in a 
fruit diet are absolutely ideal, as long as the fruit is eaten in its 
natural state, and by a suitable selection they can be so arrano-ed 
that they can supply everything wanted in our body in perfect com¬ 
bination. As f 03 - the digestibility and assimilabiiity of the food 
materials in a fruit diet, there is, according to my own experience 
no diet more congenial to the human digestive organs. 

Much has been said and written about the indigestihilitv of 
nuts, but this mostly by people who have eaten nuts on top of a 
heavy dinner and blamed them for what the previous foods had 
done. I must say they have not once disagreed with me during my 
two years’ trial, and when after eggs I felt repetition, and after 
milk a heaviness in the stomacdi, and after bread fulness and 
acidity, after nuts I just feel perfectly comfortable and satisfied 
But they must be properly masticated, or, better, grated before 
eaten, as there are very few people now living with teeth stroim or 
healthy enough to pmoperly chew the nuts. 

The acid and subacid fruits are simply an ideal food for 
the natural human stomach, and for the whole human body 
and our natural instinct will prefer them to any other food^ 
as we can see by our children, who will gladly give up all the 
meat and cooked messes for a dish of strawberries or cherries. 

Are the fruits properly assimilated ? Well, the proof of the 
pudding lies in the eating. T have worked on pure fruit diet in 
the hottest time of summer for six hours at a stretch, digging** my 
garden, and done all my professional work and a greaf^leal of 
reading, etc., besides, without feeling tired, and witheut losino- 
weight, after I lutd once reached my normal weight. My digestioir 
my energy, and my spirits were alf the time better than they were 
on the usual mixed diets; in fact, they were improving every day. 
How could this Inave been if thefruit weiu> not proptTlv'"assiinilatecrf 
As for poisons in the fruit, cei'tainly there are some poisonous 
fruits, but they are not included in our diet. The nuts are more 
neutral than milk, a,nd there are no deleterious substances at all in 
them. But some of the soft fruits seem to have sometimes a 
peculiar effbet on some people. Strawberries, for instance, some¬ 
times cause a. nettlerash. I consider this an absolute, sign <>f ill- 
health in the iudividuai. I am sure such a pers(ni must be so full 
of uric acid tliat the innocent strawberry, which renders the blood 
more alkaline, produces this rash simply trying to drive the uric 
acid out of the body. After a thorough fruit cure this person 
would be healthier and could eat strawberi'ies like anybody else. 

Some persons will get stomach-ache after eating fruit. Well 
this is simply a matter of not being used to fruit. In changing 
from one diet to another, our digestive organs must get used tcTthe 
new food, and they always take a certain“ time over this business. 
But with a little perseverance we can easily overcome this- 
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weakness, and then there are enough diii'ereiit fruits to choose from, 
so that we can always avoid those that do not agree with us. 

During the process of digestion no poisonous substances are 
developed from nuts or fruit, and their influence on the bowels and 
other deprivating organs is such that the action of all of them is 
freed and promoted. 

Druit, thanks to the great quantity of the purest water it 
contains, satisfies not only hunger, but also thirst, and I must say 
that as long as I live on ripe raw fruit, I never feel inclined to 
drink, not even on the hottest day, and while wmrking. This has 
led me to think that man, when under his natural diet, should not 
drink at all, and that anatomically and physiologically speaking, 
man is not a drinking animal. 

As for satisfying properties, I must confess that a pure raw 
fruit diet seems to me the only one which gives me a direct feeling 
of satisfaction before I have eaten too much. It seems the only 
food in such natural relation to our instinct that we can depend 
upon our natural feeling, and do not want to wait for reason to tell 
us when to stop. 

Since I have taken to fruit diet I have quite naturally and 
without great effort given up smoking, and a desire for beer or 
wine I feel now only when accidentally I have taken any meat or 
other cooked food. The advantages of raw fruit as an article of 
diet are so great that it should have a prominent place in every 
diet, not only as a carrier of the vital mineral foods, but also as an 
agent to get rid of uric acid. The alkaline salts of the fruit, and 
even the fruit acids, which are changed in the body into alkaline 
salts, keep up the alkiliiiity of the blood, and enable it to keep this 
poison in solution, until the kidneys have time to ex<n'ete it. 

I should advise everybody to have at least one meal a day of 
fruit only, and have fruit in connection with the other meals as 
much as possible. Our ultimate ideal should be to live on fruit 
only. 

It is the right of every human being to be healthy and to live 
to the normal term of life. Animals usually live five times as 
many years as they want to reach maturity. Man <'Ioes not fully 
develop before he is 20 or 25 years; therefore his life should last 
from 100 to 125 years, and not 81 years as at present! 

JFruit diet will stop the downward march of humanity and again 
render man healthy, superbly strong and happy, the king of ail he 
surveys. 
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CODLIW MOTH PARASITES. 


From files to hand we learn that Mr. G. Compere, the ento¬ 
mologist to the Department of Agricnltnre to this State, is doing 
work in collecting parasites of the codlin moth, as the following 
extract from the California Fruit-grower will show :— 

“ When it was announced some time ago that a parasite of the 
codlin moth had heen discovered by George Compthe great interest 
was at once manifested by fruit-growers. This new parasite—or 
rather, two species of them—have been received by the State 
Horticultural Gommissioiier. At the request of California Fruit¬ 
grower Mr. E. M. Ehrhorn makes a statement regaixling this new 
parasite. He requests also that persons having larvoe of the codlin 
moth should send them to his office to be used in the work of 
breeding the new parasite. His statement regarding it is as 
follows :— 

The codlin moth parasite, which was discovered on the coast 
of Spain by G-eorge (Compere, an agent of the State Commission of 
Horticulture, has arrived. There are two species of the piarasite. 
One is a very large one, preying upon the larvse or worm of the 
codlin moth. It is a wasp-like fiy, with a very long ovipositor, so 
fitted that it can reach, up under the loose bark and rout out the 
worms. It deposits its eggs on the wmrm of the moth and then 
gives the worm several quick, fierce jabs with its spear-like ovipositor 
to kill it. The hirvm of the parasite then uses the carcase to feed 
upon. 

‘‘ What parasite Number 1 misses the smaller one sent attacks, 
as the codlin moth has passed into the pupse form, and this small 
parasite lays its eggs in this form in the insect. As high as fifteen 
of these little |>ara8ites have been hatched from a single codlin 
moth. Both speeie.s liave been received and are now in tiie breeding 
cases. 

In the se(.*tiun whence these parasites were sent the codlin 
moth is so scarce tliat it is hardly noti(*ed, the per cent, of wormy 
apples being only from three to five per cent. Hundreds of old 
apple trees are hanging full of beautiful apples, and not a single 
codlin moth can be found, although nothing has been done to 
prevent the insects from spreading, and it has been kn(jwn in that 
section for thirty years. 

'' The work of breeding the new parasites will commence at 
once in earnest and will be of the greatest benefit to the State and 
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tlie* fruit-growers who ha-ye suifered so severely from the ravages of 
the pest. It will mark an event for California and her metlK^d of 
insect control that will startle the world, as already luimorons 
applications hare been received from many apple and pear growing 
sections in other States asking how they may procure this parasite. 

“ Some time will necessarily be consumed before they arc3 
available for distribution, but the work of breeding them, will be 
pushed along as rapidly as possible. But owing to the presence of 
secondary parasites which prey upon the main parasite the same as 
it does on the codlin moth, these secondary forms will have to be 
overcome before the parasite for the moth is liberated. 

“This is simply according to the great plan of Nature. Each 
one of these secondary forms tills its place and constitutes a link in 
Nature’s chain, one holding the other in check, yet none of them 
becoming numerous enough to become a pest is what we term ‘ the 
balance of Nature.’ But wdiere one form is introduced into a new 
country without the secondary form or parasite it soon becomes a 
terrible pest. It then becomes necessary to find the parasite, 
introduce it, and restore the balance. 

“This new parasite is a species of the family of flies known as 
IcJmeumonidce. They breed very fast, and the greatest value is 
attached to this discovery, as by this means it is hoped to relieve 
the grovrer of the expense of costly sprays and have his trees 
produce more and better fruit. 

“ An enemy of the Red Scale (Aspidiotm anrantii) has also 
been discovered by Mr. Compere in Palestine, and the same is now 
being bred at this office. It is a ladybird somewhat resembling our 
Vedalia eardinalis parasite of the cottony cusliion scale, and from 
the way it has attacked that scale in the breeding cases and from 
the reports of its work by Mr. Compm-e, we at last feel certain that 
the right enemy of this pest has been found. 

“Several other species of Aspidiotus-feeding ladybirds have 
also been sent in, and they are now in the cases and will be sent 
out as soon as they commence to muitipiy/^ 

With reference to the above, the Garden mid Field tliiis 
coraiiients:— 

“ Readers will recall that about 18 months since Mr. George 
Compere, who had then returned from a visit to Spain in seartdi 
of parasites of the fruit-fiy, announced that he had discovered a 
parasite of the codlin moth, which kept the pest in check in the 
district where he had discovered it. The Western Australian Gov¬ 
ernment then invited the governments of the Eastern States to join 
in the expense of following up the alleged discovery, which was only 
of prospective value to Western Australia, because" the codlin moth 
has not yet firmly established itself in that State. The invitation 
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was declined; but later, when the news reached California, the 
authorities there asked to be allowed to share the expense of sending 
Mr. Compere to further investigate and to introduce the heiieficial 
insects into California. 

“ Doubt is expressed by Australian entomologists on the value 
of the discovery ; but considering the great interest at stake, it 
seems altogether unwise that the few score pounds necessary w’ere 
not furnished by Victoria, New South Wales, Tasmania, and South 
Australia to test the matter fully as far as possible. None of the 
known means need be relaxed in^ the slightest while the value or 
otherwise of the parasites is being tested. However, the oppor¬ 
tunity was passed, and California has taken our place as investi¬ 
gator. Mr. Compere has sent his parasites to that State, and from 
the Qaliforni(% Fridt-tjnnmr of 12th November, we take the following 
account of their arrival and reception, and will await with the 
greatest interest the results of this, their latest, attempt to figdit 
Nature with Nature’s weapons. 

“ From the descriptions it would appear that the most claimed 
for the parasites is that they hold the pest in check, ancl reduce the 
loss to from three to five per cent. In order that the parasites 
may be available there must be moth larvae and ■ pupae for them to 
work on, and in the natural order of things we shall find that under 
the most favourable conditions there will be rises and falls in the 
degree to which they will keep the pest down. In years favourable 
to the parasite the moth will be scarce, and following that it will 
increase again for a time. We advise all interested to watch results 
in California, with open and judicial minds; and, in the meantime, 
work the spray pump and other means for combating the pest.” 


INSECT PESTS. 

At the Convention of Fruit-growers held at San Francisco in 
December last, Mr. Bllwood Cooper, the Hortieiiltnral Commis¬ 
sioner, thus refers to this matter in his address:— 

“ By and with tlie advice of the Governor an arrangement was 
made with the West Australian Government by which we have 
an interest in the services of Geo. Compere in his search for 
parasites. In this arrangement or agreement his movements are 
directed by the Horticultural Commission of California. It was, 
however, stipulated that Oompci'e should first proceed to Brazil 
to obtain the parasite of the West Australian fniit-fly. This 
required several months for the search after the parasite and 
i‘or collecting and carrying the same to the West Australian 
Government. I am happy to report that his voyage was a great 
success, and that the ravages of the West Australian fruit-fly will 
soon end and be practically harmless in that country. 
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(leorj^^e CoinpA'e was thea ordered to Europe to iiirestii>-ate the 
<5odiiii moth. It lias been known for many years that this, oiir 
most troiib]esr)iiie fiest, was not (.‘onsidered a pest (la.iip^(‘ro!is to 
apple and pear growing* in England, Germany, Spain, and. Franco, 
lienee the natural ooii<dusion that there was an enemy keeping it 153 
elieck. The discovery of parasites was not so difficult as many 
would suppose, especially to one of the ablest and most competent 
experts in this line of work known at the present time. Two para¬ 
sites of the codlin moth liave been sent over, and are now 
propagating in our office, Ho. 11 Ferry Building, San Francisco, to 
be sent to apple and pear-growers throughout the state. We ]iav(.^ 
also receive'! a valuable ladY})ird that keeps the red scale in 
complete subjecti<m on citrus trees in parts of the Mediterranean 
coast. 


It is iiiconiprelieusible, in the face of known facts and constant 
urgings, how this search could have been delayed until this late 
day. If these parasites prevent any serious destruction to apple 
and pear-growing in the countries mentioned, why should tliey not 
in California, or any other part of the world, and save the loss of 
millions of dollars annually f 

It is the duty of fruit-growers to see tliat the Horticultural 
Commissioner is amply supplied wnth funds to carry on parasitic 
work. The pear blight is increasing and extending. The walnut 
blight is also alarming. It is my intention to have an expert 
investigate these diseases and find an inexpensive remedy. , . 2^ 


The Fancied. —The Subiaco Poultry, Pigeon, and Cage Bird 
Society held their general meeting in the Subiaco Council Chambers, 
on Thursday, the 9th iiist. There was a very good attendance, and 
several new members were enrolled. The "secretary reported thaf 
very satisfactory progress was being made by the society. The 
schedule for the show is now in hand, and a deputation will a]3proacii 
the Minister for Lands, re a “ Laying Competition/’ on the 14tli 
inst. A resolution was passed that the secretary write thanking 
the Subiaco Council for the use of the Coiineii Chambers for the 
meetings of the society. A resolution was also passed that the 
society affiliate with the W.A. Dog and Poultry Association. Mr. 
McFie, vice-president, read an interesting paper on “ Artificial 
Incubation,” and, after questions, etc., the meeting ended with a vote 
of thanks to Mr. McKie for his paper. The next meeting of the 
society will be held on the 9th prox. 
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MARKET REPORT. 


Messrs. Dalgety & Company, Limited., report as follows in comieetioii 
with their daily sales of prodace, held at Perth and Fremantle, .for the week 
ended 10th February, 1905 

TPh-eaL—London market is nominally 33s, per quarter of 480lbs , c.ii. 
Melbourne and Adelaide markets are steady at 3s. 4d. and 3s. -idd. per 
bushel. 

Local \Vheiit. —-Oonsideralde sales have been reported from tlie ccnuitry, 
on the ba-is of 3s, Id. to 3s. 3d. per bushel, according' to country stations. 
There is a g'ood local iii((uiry for wlieat in the Groat vSoiitherii districts. 
Perth aii<l Fremantle markets^ have been quiet a,t 3s. od. per luishel for 
prime milling wheat. On .Frida,y tw<j (2) trucks of milling wheat were 
offered at auction, l)nt were witlulrawn at 3s. 5d. per bu.shel, sales having 
been effected at an advance on this pri(‘e. Smutty samples hirve beeii sold 
at from 3s. 2d. to 3s, ‘kl. i.)er buslud. 

“-Supplies have been craning forward ina^gularly, lieavy yardings 
])eing catalogued some days, wliiisfc ai other tinn^s offerings have been light. 
Hic l)ulk of Ae arrivals have consiste<l of medium ;uid indifferent chaff, 
the proportion of F.A.Q. and prime samph^s ])eiug small. Hnw(.‘ver, during 
the last feAV days, the offerings of cliiitT have been considerably curtailed, 
with the result that Friday’s ina,rk(d, was much firmer for prime samples, 
although other grades showed no alteration. There is a good inquiry for 
prime green chaff, and we could readily effect Stales at market prices, 

Ruling rates are as follow 

Prime green wheaten chaff, sound, limited supplies, .=£3 12s. 6d., 
il3 15s., and ,£3 17s. 6d. per ton. 

F. A.Q., guaranteed stmnd, from £3 10s. per ton to £312s. 6d. • keen 
demand. 

Medium wheaten, forming bulk of supplies, meets with a dragging 
sale at from £2 10s., £2 17s. fid., £3, and £3 2s. 6d. per ton. 

Inferior w]ieatt3n dull of sale, from £2 per ton upwards. 

Oaten chaff in short supply, from £3 10s. to £3 15s, per ton. 

We expect lu^avy consignments will come forward until March,owing to 
farmers sellingto meet financial engagements. This will probably prevent 
prices from advancing just y(3t. Stocks of chaff at Perth and Freinantle, a.s 
arcisult of heavy (ionsigumi^nts for the last few months, are very heavy, and 
it will be a, matter of some little time before thes(.i accumulated stocks are 
worked off. 

The general impression of the trade is that prime chaff is a rising 
market. 

We are still receiving cliaff at Perth and Fremantle for storage on 
growers’ account, to be held for a stated time, and will he x>leased to furnish 
particulars of charges on application; and, on chaff vso stored, will 
advance 75 per cent, of the market value, 

Algerian Oats .—Melbourne market is very firm at 1 s. lOd. to Is. lOld. 
per bushel, f.o.b., for feed lines. Our Adelaide branch could not qxiote 
Algerians yesterday. All reports from the Eastern States indicate a firm 
market for Algerians, and, in consequence of this improved position, 
Fremantle market has advanced to 2s. 8d. and 2s. lOd., whole and 

crushed. A fair quantity of locally-grown Algerians are still in farmers’ 
hands, holders asking a higher price. At the present time, feed Algerian 
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oats are worth from 2s. 4<cl to 2s. 6d. and 2s. 8d. per bushel, f.o.r. country 
stations, accordiiijj^ to sami)le and distance from the metropolis. 

Seed Algerians .—We have several good lines of ‘"seed” Algerians for 
sale, which we can recommend to growers. 

Pressed Way .—There is no demand for feed, North-West contractors 
having purchased. 

Straw .—No eonsignments forward; nominal value M2 per ton, at which 
priee, during the week, we sold a few trucks. 

Barley .—We have good inquiry for locally-grown English and Gape 
barley. This is a rising market. 


Kalgoorlie. 

Chaff Eegiort .—Since our last i*eport of 2nd instant the usual supplies 
reached Kalgoorlie on Friday and Saturday, hut on Monday and Tuesday 
(Gtii and 7tli inst.) there were very heavy yardings, which had the ehect 
of lowering prices a little. Since then, how^ever, daily arrivals have ]3een 
more normal, and the ni'^-rket has recovered somewhat, and we exi>oct that 
with a contiiiuanoe of present conditions prices in Kalgoorlie will reach last 
week’s limit. 

Present values we consider about the following :—Prime green wheaton, 
from =£4 12s. 6d. to =£4 15s. per ton; good quality wheaten averaging 
.£4 5s. per ton. ® 

The demand for prime chaff has been fairly well maintained throughout 
the past week, although supplies were excessive. Inferior and medium 
grades, however, have been neglected. 


STOCK REPORT, 

Clearing Sale. ' 

Messrs. Dalgety & Company, Limited, report having held the most 
successful sale ever held in the Eastern districts of this State of horses, 
cattle, sheep, farming implements, household furniture, etc., on account 
of the estate of the late S. Adamson, “ Drumelyer,” Beverley, on the 7th 
inst. There was a good attendance of local and outside buyers, and all lots 
met with keen competition at higlily satisfactory prices. 

Sheep, —804 comeback and crossbred ewes at £1 4s. Id.; 460 crossbred 
weaners at 14s. 9d. to 15s.; Shropshire rams at M2 15s. 

Oame.~^M12 10s, to .£13 10s. 

iTorses.—Draught, to £48 10s.: medium draught, to £33 10s. 

Pigs.--Mo to £8 10s. 

Farming implements, household furmture and sundries at highly 
satisfactory prices. 


Messrs. Dalgety & Company, Limited, report having held their usual 
fortnightly sale at their York yards on the 8th inst., when they yarded 5G1 
.sheep, horses, cattle, pigs, sundries, etc. 

York. 

Merino wethers at 13s. 

Crossbred weaners, 14s. 6d. 

Heifers, £6 2s. 6d. 

Pigs and poultry at satisfactory prices; and outside, during the 
week, 106 porkers. 
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Messrs. Dalg-etj & Company, Limited, report having held their usual 
monthly stock sale at their Pingelly yards, Avhen they yarded 1,367 sheep, 
14 cattle, 32 horses, and 32 i>igs. Competition for sheep was firm at full 
market rates. 

PlNGELLV. 

Cattle ,—A clearance was effected at satisfactory prices. 

Horses. —Owners’ reserves being above buyers^ ideas, were difficult to 

sell. 

Sheep .—Comeback ewes, to 18s. 4d.; do. do. (aged), 13s. 7d.; lambs 
(small), 10s. to 13s. 6 d. 

Cattle.—To £6 15s. 

Ifo)"S 6 s.—Imported Clydesdale stallion Marquis,'” £52-, light delivery 
sorts, <£25 to £27. 


WOOL AND PRODUCE REPORT. 

Fremantle, February. 

Wool. —Some fair catalogues have been submitted since our last report, 
keen competition has been experienced, and values have imj)i’oved fully five 
|)er cent.; crossbred and medium quality wools being most affected. 
Fleece, good quality, 8 |d. to Did.; fleece, medium quality, 8 :|d. to 8 |d. 5 
fleece, inferior quality, Gel. to 7id.; lambs’, 5.Vd. to 6 |d.; bellies and ifieces, 
4d. to 5d.; locks, Id. to 24d. 

She&pshms. —Sui^plies have been well up to the average ; full-wools are 
now practically finished, the bulk of our offerings being composed of short 
pelts and short wools, and the.se are in particularly strong demand, values 
having gradually risen, and at the present moment merinos are - 4 d. 
and crossbred, ifd. per lb. liiglier than those ruling a month ago. Damaged 
lines liav(i not improved to the same extent, but prices are firm. G-ood 
merinos, half to three-quarter wools, 6 :'|d. to Tjd.; medium merinos, lialf to 
three-quarter wools, 6 ] d. totkid. ; good merino, quarter to half wool, G-i-d. to 
6 -ifd.; medium merino, quarter to half wool, oi’ld. to Cdd,; fine crossbreds, 
quarter to half wool, 5.'{d. to G.^il.; pelts, merino, fine crossbreds, 5d, to 6 d,; 
pelts, merino, coarscj (a-OwSsbreds, 4:]<l. to,54d.; pelts, shearlings, 44-d. to44d..; 
lambs’, 5 - 4 d. to 5Lh ; la-mbs', pells, 4:j‘d. to 5.|d. In all cases-where pelts of 
above sim-dried, wecwil ea,ten, torn, or perished, prices are from id. to 2 d, 
below quotations. 

Hides. —Only iuod(‘rate supplie.s to baud, and, owing to the strong market 
reported from the iilastoru States, sluijpcrs Inivo J>ee,u operating freely, with 
the result that values for all sound conditioned lines have impz’oved to the 
extent of ;|d. to Id. pei* lb. Damaged lots are. neglected and hard to place, 
except at reduced fignires. Heavies, special, to 5.1d.; heavies, to Idd.; 
medium and light, 44<1. to 4Xd.; medium and liglit, dirty condition, 4d. to 
■lid.; dry, 44d. to o^d.; damaged and cut, 3id, to 4d. 

Tollow. —This nnirket, which has been very firm, is now much weaker, 
owing to unfavourable news from London; a fall of £1 per ton being 
reported during the j)ast fortnight. Good mixed fin casks) to 20s. 6 d. per 
ewt.; medium fin casks) to per owt.; inferior, I7s. to 18s. per cwt.; 
tins and oddments, IGs. to 18s. per cwt. 

Kangaroo Shins .—These have come forward in considei-abie q'uantitieSj 
but although at this season of the year the skins show a decided falling off 
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ill quality, lailyai decline in values lias been noticed, and all offering's 

iiave met witii strong opposition. 


to 11b. average 
Itolllb. „ 
l.UoSlb. „ 

Extra heavy ami very 
lightweights 
Damaged iines 
Euro skins 
Hrusli kangaroo 


hlae Skins. 

(•er lb. 

2 s. ud. to 2s. b^d. 
2 s. 2d. to 2s. bd. 
Is. 9d. to 2s. 

Is. 2d. to is. 8d. 
Is. to Is. lOd. 

Is. 2d. 

Is. bd. 


Eed Skin.s. 

I ter 111. 

2 s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. 
2 s. to 2s. 2d. 

Is. 7d. to .Is. lOd. 

Is. 2d, to Is. fid. 
Is. to Is. 8d. 

Is. 2d. to Is. 7d. 


itD/'yjs, Hifir, —Doling the month some fair sales have been effecte.d, 
and Vvdiile the late extreme valnes for large have not Ixom riiaintaiiied, 
sme, 11 and <lai5iagedw lines are higher l\y 2s. to Ms. per iOO. Horse and cow 
hair are firm at qiintations. 

Horns, large* ,and I'reDi, -ids. to 42s. per lOO; horns, small and fnish, 15s. 
to I7s. bd. per ilKq hionis. slade aiJ«I janishod, 7s. to 12s. bd. ptn 100; horns, 
very small, -Is. to t?s. i)er lou ; rongh bones, 2s. Gd. x)er ewt, ; horsehair, 
Is. per lb. : e<‘>w hair, bd. per lb. 


Notes. 

—We beg to advise farmer-'^ that we have for sale sp>ecially-selected 
lines of ■* English,'" Ctipi*," and ‘‘ Skinless ” Barley, also Seed*' Algerians. 

IiIarl'ei^B. —Fanners ai'C invited to comniunicate with us with regard to 
market prospects for all lines of produce. In these times of low prices, the 
successful marketing of produce is most essential, and we n-rc so situated 
that we can invariably assist growers to sell on the best inai'kets. 

Fi'ime Green IVlieaten Chaff, — We have buyers for 200 tons of x>rime 
green wdreaten eliaff (sound), and shall l>e glad to receive samples and 
quotations £r<.<m sellers. 

We would, at the same time, remind sellers that chatf is a rising market. 

Special Note. 

With reference to anonyuioiLS wrirings to the Press on the 
wdieat (pmstii-n, i.nilgety and Company, Limited, buy ami sell farm produce 
on eoiumissioii only, and do not hold at the prc'sont time a singb^, hag of 
whetit on t.beir uwn account, and claim to be the farmers’ friend. We have 
cash buyers 'for wheat, and iiitmiding sellers would do well to commiiiilcate 
with ms, stilting lowest cash X-U’ice. We have sold during tin* xiresent season 
upwards of MH.UbO bags of wheat. 

rJeed —We have a line of very xirime se('d Algerians, 

giiarariiteed cleiiii, which we can offer, Tliese are some of the best oa.ts wc* Imve 
ever S'leii, and those growers who are thinking uf changing seed would do 
'Well to secure s.,)ine of these oats. A few pence per bushel is a jjiere ma.tter 
of detadl where st^ed is concerned liitinulmg buyers wnmild do ’iveil to com¬ 
municate with iis early, and on axiplieation w^e shall be pleased to submit 
samples and price. 

Algerian Oats .—We have cash l>uyers for good seed Algerians. During 
this year we have sold upwards of 4,U0U bags of locally-grown Algerian oats. 
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GARDEN NOTES FOR MARCH, 


By Percy G. Wicken, 


Most of the liot weather will now be over, and in the coastal 
districts rain may soon be expected. Advauta^'e should be taken 
of tlie dry 'i^'eatdier to n:et the ^-ardeii cleaned up, and all diseased 
leaves or plants burnt. All rul>hish and refuse of all sorts sliould 
be put ill a lieiip and well damped, so as tc> cause it to rot, it will 
come iiivalualihi as a fertilistu- later iui. Any prouiul not in use 
should be du^- up roughly and exposed to the sun as inneh as 
jiossible; this will help to sweeten the soil, and also to destroy 
some of the insects piests -which are in a dormant state in the 
crevices of the ground. Tiie de(.‘])er the breaking up is done the 
b( 3 tter, although it is not always advisable to bring the subsoil to 
the surface, hut it should l>e just broken np and left, and covered 
with the next lot of surface soil; this enables the moisture as well 
as the roots of plants to penetrate deeper into the soil, and therel.)? 
to stand the dry weather better, as they art3 able to ol>tain the 
moisture from a lower level. Cultivators should be kept incessantly 
going during the month, the more the surface soil is stirred up the 
moister will he the ground iiiidtuiieath, and the ]>etter the plants 
will grow. Only save such pdants as are true to name for seed, and 
he sure the seed is thoroughly <lry before putting it away. 

Asparagus. —A bed of sufficient size should be prepared in 
good time -[‘or planting ea.rly in the season. It should be trenched 
2ft. deep, kee[>ing the surface^ soil on tlie top. Dig in wdiile trench¬ 
ing a ]il>eral supply <>F well-rottinl farm yard manure aiul mix well 
with the soil. TIjO soil should be left in a rough condition as it will 
then ha ve a good clnince of nndlowiiig by |>laiiting time. 

Beans (Fiunch). —Exce|d in a few of the wa,rmer localities, 
this c.rop will bi.; neairly ovtu'. In hot parts, where tljcre is no danger 
of frost, a few rows may be sown. 

Beans (Broad).—-This vegtdable likes a. lieavy clay or strong 
loam soil, although it will gro-w and l>ea.r in most soils. It should 
not be sown hefoiu the ond of the month, and the ground requires 
to l)e well broken U]>, ami if poor ap>ply |denty of stable inaimre. 
Do notpipply nitrogenous manures. Bonediist, superphosphate, 
and pohisii are the manures which should be used. Sow in rows 
3ft. apart and al)ont 5 iaclies in the rows. 

Beet (Bed).—A few rows may b<3 sown. Thin out the plants 
that are (toming up from pjrevious sowings. 

Borecole or ITale,-— This is a phint wffiich some like as a 
vegetable, and others do not think it worth growing. Seeds may be 
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sown the same as cabbage, and plants put out. It yields a large 
aiiioimt of green stuff, which can be used for the table or for stock. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Brussels-sprouts. -—Plenty of 
plants should be available from the seed beds, and they should be 
planted out as soon as the ground is moist enough. Plant in rows 
3ft. apart and 2ft. in the rows. 

Carrots. —Sow for the winter. The drills should be ISin. 
apart. The seed takes some time to come up, and the weeds want 
looking after. 

Lettuce. —Sow a little seed to have a few plants handy for 
planting out when required; for garden use it is better to plant out 
only a few plants at a time and have them fresh than to plant a 
number at one time and perhaps Lave them wasted. 

Melons and Pumpkins. —Store away for future use all those 
that are sound, they will be useful later on; any dry shed will do 
to store them in. 

Sweet Potatoes should now be ready to dig. They can be 
stored, and if kept in dry sand will keep good throughout the 
winter. 

Tobiatoes are getting scarce; destroy by burning or boiling 
all diseased fruits, to prevent the spread of disease. 

Peas. —In the cooler districts a few rows of peas may be sown. 
Work the ground well, and apply plenty of potash and manures. 

Turnips. —Prepare as much land as you require for this crop, 
and as soon as the rain comes sow full crops. There are a great 
number of varieties to choose from in both white, j^ellow, and Swede 
varieties. 

Farm. —Harvesting and carting, the results of the harvest, 
being now over, all the machinery used for the purpose should foe 
ovei'hallied and ■well oiled before being put away. All machinery 
when the season is finished should be juxt away in such a condition 
that it is ready for use at a minute’s notice. Rust and exposure to 
the weather do more harm than actual use. Seed drills slioiihl be 
looked to so that they are ready for use at any time in ca^se an 
opportunity occurs to sow some barley, etc., for early green feed. 
In sowing wheat early in the season, the later or slow-growing 
varieties should be sown first, as they then have a better chance of 
maturing early. If a very early variety is sown very early in the 
season, it often happens that it comes to maturity so early that the 
weather is very much against the harvesting operations, or, as 
happens in the Southern districts, the ground is so soft that it is 
impossible to take a binder on the ground, or if cut for hay’the crop 
is deteriorated by getting wet after cutting. If sovung lias to foe 
done very late in the season, then sow the earliest variety of wheat 
you can obtain. If weeds have started to come up on land that has 
been laying fallow, it will require to have the scarifier over it to 
kill the weeds before sowing the wheat. All grain should be pickled 
in a solution of blue stone before sowing. 
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THE CLIMATE OP WSSTERM AUSTRALIA 
DURING JANUARY, 1905. 


This moiitla was exceptionally cool in South-West districts, 
the mean maximum for Perth being one of the lowest on record. 
This summer will probably be gratefully remembered here on 
account of the remarkably long period of uninterrupted cool 
weather, lasting from December 21 to January 16, during the whole 
of which time the thermometer at the Obseivatory only once 
reached 8tP (82'6 on December 26). This is the longest cool spell 
that has ever l^eeii recorded here. The present summer will pro¬ 
bably be remeinbm-ed in the Eastern States on account of the 
excessive heat waves, and it is probable that the same cause pro¬ 
duced both our cool and their hot weather, for a succession of 
moderate “ lows ” travelled through Australia from our North-West 
coast in a more or less South-Easterly direction, and these brought 
severe heat throughout our inland and especially North-West 
districts and later in Eastern States, whilst the South-West corner 
of Australia was enjoying the cool breezes blowing from the higher 
pressure off the South-West coast towards the “ lows ” inland. 

The effect of the sea breezes in modifying the temperature is 
again well shown in the mean daily maximum along an approxi¬ 
mately East and West line. Thus between Rottnest and Southern 
Cross we find— 


Hottnest 
Fremantle ... 

Perth Observatory 
Perth Gardens 
Guildford ... 

York . 

Southern Cross 


74-3 

76‘7 

80'2 

83’3 

85*0 

88*2 

94*5 


The value of Rottnest as a summer holiday resort is strikingly 
shown by the fact that tlie imixiinum temperature for the mouth was 
83’2, whilst at the Observatory it was 97-1, and Guildford 102*1. 
On the other hand, it was ev<:»n low(‘r on the South coast. The 
mean maximum for tlui mouth at Cape Leeuwin was 73*1, and at 
Breaksea 68*6, and the absolute maximum at those places 79*5 and 
75*0 respectively. The hottest place in the State from which 
records were sent is Marble Bar, in the Nortli-West interior, where 
the iiieaii ma,ximum was 108*9, and the absolute maximum 120*5. 
The coolest nights were, as usual, experienced at Bridgetown, where 
the mean minimum was 49*8, and the absolute lowest 35*2. 

Rainfall was considerably below the average in the tropics, 
whilst elsewhere it was very light. In fact, with the exception of a 
few coastal showers and scattered timuderstorins, no rain has fallen 
since the break up of the heat inland at the end of December. 
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BAIHFAIiL for December, 1904 (completed as far as possible), and 
for January, 1905 (principally from TelegrapMc Reports). 



Decembttk. 

Januaet. 


Pecembeb. 

Jakuaby. 




IID 




4J 

IS . 

43 

Stations. 

.3.2 

’o H 

<a 

.3.3 

OM 

a 

^ * 

yiATIONS. 

a 

‘o’rH 

1 • 

.3.3 

OiH 

0 


^•O 

O & 

/o 

d'^ 



o| 

.rii 

^.8 

°l’ 


sT^ 








East Kimberley: 





North-West ; 





Wyndham 

6-Mile . 

528 

8 

449 

13 

Wallal . 

15 

2 

54 

4 

442 

9 



Condon. 

32 

3 

15 

1 

Tlie Stud Station 

683 

9 



Pardoo . 

29 

2 



Carlton. 

201 

3 



DeOrey River ... 

74 

2 



Rosewood Downs 





PortHedland ... 

13 

2 

ii 

5 

Argyle Downs ... 





Boodarie 

80 

1 


... 

Lisadell. 





Warralong 

12 

1 



Turkey Creek ... 
Hallos Ore^k 

224 

7 

437 

ii 

Muccan. 

3 

1 



125 

5 

147 

4 

Ettrick. 

88 

4 



Mcbolson Plains 





Mnlgie. 

Nil 




Flora Valley ... 





Eel Creek 





Ruby Plains 





Station Peak ... 





Denison Downs... 





Coongon . 

Warrawagine ... 
Bamboo Creek ... 

200 

ii 

85 

'4 






Marble Bar 

60 

9 

237 

6 






■Wamiwoona ... 

246 

5 

118 

2 

West Kimberley: 





Corunna Downs... 

166 

4 








Nulla gine 

170 

10 

75 

*2 

Obagama 





Mt. Edgar 

271 

8 



Beagle Bay 





Kerdiadary 





Pt. Torment 

100 

1 



Roy Hill. 

81 

”5 



Derby . 

94 

7 

536 

13 

Middle Creek ... 





Teeda . 





Mosquito Greek 

176 

7 



Liveringa 





Mulga Downs ... 

316 

5 



Leopold Downs... 





Woodstock 





Fitzroy Crossing 

235 

3 

442 

*7 

Mt. Florence ... 

180 

*4 



Fitzroy (C. Blytbe) 





Tambrey 

316 

4 



Qnanbim 





Millstream 

224 

3 



Nookanbali 





Yandyarra 





Broome. 

473 

5 

128 

4 

Mallina ... 

52 

3 



Roebuck Downs 

386 

5 

79 

2 

WMm Creek 

84 

3 

2 

’i 

Thangoo.. 





Cooyapooya 

92 

1 



La Grrange Bay... 

191 

5 

182 

”5 

Woodbrooke 

63 

1 
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ErAINF ALL— continued. 


Stations. 

Decembrb. 

January. 

Stations. 

December. 

1 January. 

t£ 

•S.S 

0 in 

oi 

.0 

o>^ 

+2 

1 ■ 

0 d* 
6^ 

No. of pointK. 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

.2 « 
Ort 

c?il 

OiH 

I 

cu 

'S|> 

c 

!2; 

. 

O’lH 

^li 

.0 

Ort 

It 

I^obth-West— cont. 





Gascoyne— contd. 





Croydon . 





Dirk Hartog Island 





Balia Balia 





Sharks Bay 

5 

1 

Nil 


Eoeboiiriie 

72 

2 

io 

1 

Kararang 

80 

1 



Cossack. 

21 

1 

Nil 


Meedo 

90 

4 



Sherlock 

36 

1 



Tamala. 

64 

1 



Portesciie 

70 

3 

15 

1 

Wooramel 

69 

2 

Nil 


Mardie ... 

89 

2 



Hamelin Pool ... 

20 

3 

Nil 


Mt. Stewart 





Byro . 

122 

3 



Yarraloola 

sb 

2 



Yarra Yarra 

81 

1 



Cliinginarra 

175 

2 



Berringarra 

69 

3 



Onslow... 

117 

2 

48 

1 

Mt. Gould 





Peedamullah ... 

250 

4 



Moorarie 

72 

5 



Eed Hill. 

711 

3 



Wandary 

121 

3 



Mt. Mortimer ... 

238 

4 



Peat Hill 

170 

6 

102 

2 

Peake Station ... 

392 

4 



Horseshoe 

109 

7 



Wogoola 

391 

4 



Mt. Fraser 

82 

4 


2 

Naniitarra 





Abbotts. 

44 

2 

72 

1 

Tanrey . 

148 

4 



Belele . 

96 

2 








Mileura. 

39 

2 








MillyMilly 

148 

2 



Gascoyne : 





Manfred 

56 

3 



Winning Pool ... 

112 

2 

Nil 


Woogorong 

40 

1 



Coordalia 

1 




Boolardy 

Nil 



... 

Towara. 

348 

3 



Twin Peaks 

42 

1 



Ullawarra 

217 

5 



Wooleane 

191 

3 



Maroonah 





Woolgorong 

86 

2 


1 

Gifford Creek ... 

... 1 




Murgoo. 

55 

3 

Nil 


Bangemall 





Yallalonga 

72 

1 



Mt. Augustus ... 





Meka . 

204 

2 


;;; 

Minnie Creek ... 

179 

2 



Mt. Wittenoom... 

75 

2 



Yanyeareddy ... 





Nannine. 

62 

4 

74 

3 

Williambury ... 

190 

2 



Star of the East... 

93 

4 

176 

2 

Booloogooroo .,. 





Annean. 

75 

2 

53 

2 

Wandagee 

165 

"i 



Ooodardy 

40 

2 

75 

2 

Minilya. 





Cue . 

53 

5 

82 i 

4f 

Bernier Island ... 

Nii 




Day Dawn 

28 

4 

71 

2 

Boolathana 

27 

' i 



Lake Austin 

46 

2 

88 

2 

Carnarvon 

42 

2 

Nil 


Lennonville 

82 

4 

28 

2 

Brick House 

44 

2 



Mt. Magnet 

31 

1 

65 1 

2 

Doorawarra 

90 

3 



Challa ■. 

22 

2 

' i 


Bintholya 




1 ... 

Youeragabbie ... 

118 

3 



Mtmgarra 





Black Eange ... 

16 

1 

118 j 

3 

Clifton Downs ... 

185 

’2 



Murrum.. 

45 

1 



Dairy Creek 

89 

3 



Burnerbinmah ... 

39 

4 



Upper Clifton 

130 

6 



Bamong. 

162 

3 

Nil 


Downs 





Mellenbye 

80 

4 

121 

*2 
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EA INFALL— continued. 


Stations. 

Deceimbkr., 

1 January. 

SlUTIOHS. 

Dkukm liur;. 

January. 

^11 

Oo 

6 ^ 

No. of wet 
clay.s. 

s d 

Oo 

c<=< 

125 

Xo. of points. 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

Xo. of points. 
100 = liii. 

“w £ 

® 5' 

o'^ 

G-ascoyne— contd . 





South-Western 







1 



Division, Central 





Yalg’oo ... 

Gl 

1 3 

7 

2 

(Coastal) : 





Wasrii’a Waarcca ... 

86 

1 

Nil 







Grabyon ... 

176 

! 12 

Nil 

... 

Gin gin. 

87 

5 

8 

2 

G-iillewa. 

186 

1 3 



Belvoir. 

37 

2 

18 

1 

Miiralgarra 


1 ... 



Mundaring 

69 

3 



Wyclt^ei^. 

89 

1 4 



Wandu. 

49 

6 

14 

3 

Black Flange ... 





Guildford 

21 

4 

12 

2 



I 



Kalbyamba 

18 

2 








Canning W’t’r V’ks 

31 

3 

Nii 


South-'West Divi- 





Perth Gardens ... 

24 

3 

14 

2 

SION (Northern 





Perth Observatory 

33 

6 

16 

2 

Part) : 





Subiaco. 

33 

5 








Fremantle 

20 

3 

6 

1 

Miircliison House 

37 

1 



Bottnest. 

13 

3 



Mt. View 

90 

1 



Rockingham 

30 

4 

20 

2 

Mumby ... 

50 

2 

Nii 


J arrahdale 

62 

4 

20 

3 

Yuin . 

77 

2 



Serpentine 



18 

3 

Nortliamptoii ... 

74 

2 

Nii 


Mandui’ah 

4 

3 

15 

2 

Narra Tarra 

104 

1 



Pinjarra. 

25 

4 

22 

4 

Tibradden 

100 

1 



Yarloop. 

36 

6 

32 

7 

Myai*ee. 

97 

3 

1 

1 

Cookernup 

36 

6 



Sand Springs ... 

98 

1 



Harvey. 

50 

7 

32 

4 

Mullewa. 

55 

2 

16 

1 

Upper Murray ... 

89 

5 

31 

1 6 

Kockatea 

75 

3 

12 

1 






Bootenal 

107 

1 








Oeraldton 

126 

4 

3 

1 






CTreenough 

152 

3 

3 

2 

South-West, Cen¬ 





Bokara ... 

127 

3 

Nil 


tral Part (In¬ 





Dongara 

106 

3 

1 

1 

land) : 





Longara (Pearse) 










Strawberry 



Nil 


Hatherley 

198 

2 



Nangetty 

89 

1 



Dowerin 

175 

3 

5 


Mingenew 

86 

4 

2 

i 

Momberkine 

182 

2 

Nil 


Bx'efla . 

85 

1 

Nil 


Mongiin 

216 

2 



Xandenooka 





Newcastle 

136 

2 

"6 

*1 

Eotbesay 

98 

3 



Eumalga 

137 

1 

6 

1 

Field’s Find ... 

80 

4 

... 


Northam 

153 

3 

9 

2 

Carnamab 

127 

4 

12 

i 

Grass Talley ... 

171 

1 

6 

1 

Watlieroo 

129 

3 

Nil 


Meekering ’ 

189 

2 

2 

1 

Dandaragan 

89 

5 

10 

3 

Cunderdin 

198 

1 

... 


Moora . 

138 

4 

3 

1 

Codg-Codgin ... 

193 

7 

4 

2 

Yatberoo 

79 

3 



Yarragin 

134 

6 

67 

2 

Walebing 

170 

4 

10 

3 

Doongin. 

167 

3 



Bound Hill ... 

429 

3 

3 

1 

Whitehaven 

205 

1 



New Noroia 

130 

2 

5 

1 

Sunset Hills 

164 

1 



.Wannainel 

122 

7 

5 

1 

Cobham. 

156 

6 

*9 

’i 
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E.AIN t’A LL — continued. 


Stations. 


Deckmbku. 


Cl' 

*^0 


South-West, Cen¬ 
tral— contd. 


Yenelin. 205 2 

Mt. Caroline ... 182 1 

York . 192 3 

DalbrUIi»’e ... 180 

Beverley ... 190 

Bally Bally ... 202 

Qualin . 

Stock Hill ... 142 2 

Simninjj Hill ... 235 6 

Brookton ... ! 141 3 

Wandering ... I 32 4 

Piiigelly ... I 132 4 

Yeoman. 

Marradong ... 75 4 

Bannister ... 8 3 

Wonnaminta ... 79 4 

Narrogin ... 70 

Narrogin State 100 

Farm 

Wickepin ... 197 

Gillimaning ... 131 

Blinking ... 20 I 2 

Bullock Hills ... 113 I 4 


South-West Divi¬ 
sion (Southern 
Part) : 

Bunfoiiry ... | 13 
Brunswick 

Collie . 48 6 

Grlen Mervyn ... 51 5 

Bonnybrook ... 52 3 

Boyanup ... 52 3 

Perndale ... 31 3 

Busselton ... 27 6 

Quindalup ... 33 2' 

Cape Natiiraliste 37 7 

Lower Blackwood 67 4 

Karridale ... 52 10 
Cape Leeuwin ... 69 15 
Biddellia ... 106 6 

The Warren ... 125 9 

Lake Muir ... 75 6 


Januaba'. 

CO 


b a 

"S 

b-H 


^11 

■Sf;' 

.0 


0-1 

1 


Nil 

7 

2 

9 

13 
Nil 

4 

6 

11 

14 
12 
24 

3 

9 

14 


37 

42 

45 

24 

11 


29 


65 

66 
53 
82 

160 


Stations. 


So uth-W e s t- 
co7itinued. 

The Peninsula . 
Mordalnp 
Deeside ... 
Biverside 
Balbanip 
AYilgariip 
Bridgetown 
Westbourne 
Hilton ... 
Hreenbushes 
Greenfields 
Glenorcliy 
■ Arthur ... 
Darkan ... 
Wagin ... 
Gleneove 
Dyliabing 
Katanning 
Kojonup 
Broomehiil 
Simnyside 
Talbot House 
Woodyarrup 
Mianelup 
Cranbrook 
Toolbrunup 
Tambellup 
Blackwattle 
Woogeneliup . 
Mt. Barker 
Kendenup 
St. Werburgh^s. 
Forest Hill 
Denmark 
Grasmere 
Albany ... 

King Eiver 
Point King 
Brea-ksea 
Cape Eiche 
Oherilallup 
Pallinup 
Bremer Bay 
Peppermint Grove 
Jarramongup 


! Decsmreu. ! Jancary. 


prH I ! 2 i 

A I 


22 




35 

2 

59 

8 

56 

I 5 

74 

7 

68 

i 5 

71 

8 

51 

i r3 

33 

4 

1 75 

9 



51 

! 0 

38 

4 

65 

18 

! 7 

1 1 

32 

2 

64 

1 ^ 

30 

2 

93 

i 6 

26 

3 

37 

3 



10 

1 



67 

4 

28 

2 

120 

6 

24 

3 

101 

4 

12 

3 

93 

5 

17 

3 

95 

3 

11 

3 

119 

4 

15 

3 

94 

5 

8 

2 

128 

4 

Nil 


116 

4 

13 

3 

178 

6 

26 

6 

31 

3 



81 

4 

21 

3 

87 

7 

15 

5 

100 

2 



135 

5 



61 

7 

50 

16 

52 

5 

21 

4 

102 

8 



175 

11 



108 

5 

16 s 

6 

96 

10 

94 

12 

99 1 

10 

73 

12 

150 

4 

92 1 

4 

108 

6 

97 

8 

80 

11 

48 

16 

I 237 

4 



i 106 

2 



96 

3 

Nil 


214 

5 

46 

7 

219 

8 

55 

9 

223 

4 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Stations. 

December. 

January. 

' 

Stations. 

December. ' 

1 

January, 

ai 

^li 

C 

o 

X 

o " 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

‘o 

c?il 

Oo 

,o 

0 r-i 
'A 

No. of wet 
days. 

w ' 

^ II 

OrH 1 
2; 

No. of ATCt 
days. 

Easteen Division : 





Eastern —contd 





Dural . 

46 

3 



Koorarawalyee.. 

74 

3 

51 

1 

Wiluna ... 

57 

4 

177 

2 

Karalee. 

125 

2 

Nil 


Gum Creek 

75 

1 



Yellowdiue 

170 

3 

Nil 


Mt. Sir Samuel... 

38 

4 

50 

1 

Southern Cross... 

88 

1 

43 

2 

Lawlers. 

234 

8 

67 

6 

Parker’s Range... 

136 

6 

38 

1 

Leinster G.M. ... 

116 

1 

01 

2 

Parker’s Road ... 

140 

1 

9 

1 

Darcla . 

56 

3 

151 

4 

Mt. Jackson 

124 

3 

10 

1 

Duketon 

•12 

5 



Rodallin 

102 

2 

Nil 


Mt. Leonora 

59 

4 

32 

1 

Burracoppin ... 

no 

1 

Nil 


Mt. Malcolm ... 

75 

4 

40 

1 

Kellerberrin 

169 

5 

8 

2 

Mt. Mor^'ans ... 

52 

1 

82 

3 

Merriden 

176 

3 


.a. 

Burtville 

Nil 




Nangeenan 

154 

3 

32 

3 

Laverton 

168 

6 

S3 

2 

Mangowine 

120 

3 



Murriii Miirrin... 

12 

2 

25 

1 

Wattoning 

98 

3 



Yimdamiiidera .. 

Nil 


26 

1 

Noongarin 

113 

2 

40 

i 

Tam^oa. 

47 

2 

41 

1 






Kookynie 

83 

6 

23 

2 






Niaj^ara. 

93 

3 

46 

2 

Eucla Division : 





Terilla. 

70 

5 

41 

2 






Edjudina 

■78 

5 

Nil 


Ravensthorpe ... 

216 

8 

130 

5 

Menzles. 

57 

5 

Nil 


Coconarup 

159 

4 

86 

1 

Miilline. 

31 

5 

40 

2 

Hopetoun 

197 

3 

68 

3 

Waverley 

61 

5 i 

27 

2 

Fanny’s Cove ... 

151 

2 



Goongarrie 

144 

5 

IS 

1 

Park Farm 

103 

3 

275 

5 

Mulwarrie 

221 

5 

23 

3 

Esperance 

195 

3 

303 

4 

Bardoc . 

84 

6 

17 

1 

Gibson’s Soak ... 

181 

5 


I 

... 

Broad Arrow ... 

93 

6 

23 

1 

30-Mile Condenser 

125 

3 



Eurnalpi 

91 

2 

41 

2 1 

Swan Lagoon ... 

131 

3 J 



Bulong. 

26 

2 

25 

1 

Grass Patch 





Eanowna 

5 

1 

17 

2 

Myrup ., 

180 

4 

244 

3 

Kalgoorlie 

31 

3 

26 

2 

Lynburn 

112 

2 



Coolgardie 

81" 

5 

46 

3 i 

Boyatup. 

249 

3 



Burbanks 

50 

5 

61 

5 ' 

Middle Islauil ... 

143 

1 



Woolubar 

55 

4 

25 

3 

Point Malcolm... 

97 

4 



W idgiemooitha... 

14 

3 

53 

3 

Israelite Bay ... 

63 

5 

127 

'*6 

60-Mile Tank ... 

Nil 


41 

1 

Balbinia. 

193 

3 



Watexdale 

24 

2 



Frazer Range ... 

31 

2 



Norseman 

50 

4 

93 

*3 

Balladonia 

9 

1 

63 

2 

Lake Tiew 

68 

2 

67 

2 I 

Southern Hills... 

47 

1 



Bulla Bulling ... 

69 

4 

47 

4 

Eyre 

3 

1 

57 

"3 

Boondi . 

74 

3 

78 

4 1 

Mundrabillia ... 





Boorabbin 

102 

3 

42 

3 

Eucla . 

Nii 


25 

'2 


The Observatory, Perth, W. E. COOKE, 

8th February, 1905. Governmeut Astronomer, 


By Authority: \Vm. Alfrkd Watson, Government Printer, Pertii. 
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NOTES. 


Send-off to the late Editor. —A vei'j pleasant little 
function took place at the Department oE Agriculture on Saturday 
morning, March 4, when the officers assembled in the lecture-room 
to say farewell to Mr. G. Chitty Baker, who, after five years’ service, 
has now severed his connection with the department. Mr. Baker 
has for some years past been editing the Agricultn.ml Journal^ a 
work which he carried out with conspicuous success. He has now 
followed the advice he so consistently gave to others through the 
columns of this publication, viz., settle on the land, and it was to 
wish him success in his new venture that the officers assembled. 
The acting director (Mr. Crawford) presided, and in proposing Mr. 
Baker’s health, spoke of the able services he had rendered during 
his five years in the depai’tment, and the high respect and affection 
ill which he was held by his fellow officers. In behalf of them he 
presented Mr. Baker with a purse of sovereigns, which he hoped 
would assist him in winning wealth and success from the soil. 
(Applause.) The toast was supported by Dr. Morrison, Mr. 
Despeissis, Mr. W. B. Hooper, and other old members of the staff, 
and unanimous testimony w^as paid to Mr. Baker’s many good 
qualities. The toast was drunk with musical honours. Mr. Baker 
made a feeling response, in the course of which he expressed his 
regret at severing a long and happy connection with a body of 
officers who were not to be beaten by any department that he knew 
of. 

It is especially requested that all correspondence in connection 
with the Department of Agriculture or The Journal be addressed 
to the Acting Director of Agriculture, and not to any individual. 
Correspondents, by complying with this request, will greatly facili¬ 
tate the despatch of business. 
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The Adelaide Exhibition. —Mr. P. d. Wicken, of the 
Department of Agriculture, wlio has been entrusted with the full 
charge of exhibits from this State to be shown at the Adelaide Exhi¬ 
bition, opening on the 20th inst., left for Adelaide on 7tli March by 
the R.M.S. “China.” A statement of the exhibits appears in this 
issue, together with an illustration showing the large calico sign 
which will be placed in a prominent position on the space alloted 
to Western Australia. 


The New Zealand G-rain Crop. —The estimate of the New 
Zealand Agricultural Department of the yield of wheat, oats, and 
barley has been published. There are 258,015 acres under wheat, 
which, at an average of 27 bushels per acre, should yield 6,966,405 
bushels. The 342,189 acres under oats is estimated to average 32 
bushels per acre, giving a total yield of 10,950,646. The 29,484 
acres under barley is estimated to average 30 bushels per acre, or 
884,520 bushels. It is estimated that there will be an exportable 
surplus of 1,112,583 bushels of wheat. 


Inspection of Apiaries. —Mr. John Sutton, the bee expert, 
reports having inspected the South-Western district during 
February, and concludes his report with the following satisfactory 
remarks:—“ The prospect, up to the present, points to one of our 
best honey flows. Bees generally doing faiidy well in the South- 
West, except Wagin district, where the flow has not yet commenced. 
Round the Coogee district the early flow was greater than any 
previous season. Not a single case of Chill brood has come under 
my notice during the month, but the moth is very busy where 
attention is not paid to the hive.” 


Transfer of Homestead Farms. —Attention is drawn to a 
notice appearing in the Government Gazette under date of 3rd March, 
intimating that Transfers of Homestead Farms will only be 
approved of under special circumstances. The notice reads as 
under:—“ It is hereby notified, for general information, that no 
transfer of a Homestead Farm will be approved in future, except 
under special circumstances, unless improvements to the value of 
£50, including the external fencing, have been effected on the land, 
or the holder thereof has resided upon same for a period of 12 
months. A Homestead Farm is not transferable except to a person 
eligible to hold the land as a Homestead Farm, and any application 
for the conversion of such into a Conditional Purchase, for the pur¬ 
pose of a transfer, will render the land liable to forfeiture.” 
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the Minister for Lands has been pleased to approve of the following 
addition to the Schedule of ‘The JSToxious Weeds Act, 1904’:— 
Stinkwort (Inula graveolens), Bathurst Burr (Xantliium spinosum), 
ISTut-G-rass (Gy'perns roUindus'), Prickly Pear (Opuntia mdgaris), 
and Spanish Radish (BapJianus RaphanistTum) to be hioxious 
Weeds under the Act throughout the State. If any local authorities 
who object to the Schedule will notify the Department accordingly, 
the Board will consider the advisability of recommending the 
exemption of such districts.” These weeds are dealt with in a 
special article appearing in this issue, and illustrations are given 
of the Bathurst Burr, Stinkwort, and Rut-G-rass, see p. 152. 


An Experiment in Droving. —“An important experiment 
is about to be tried of bringing 4,000 head of cattle from 
Ord River, Western Australia, into Queensland” (writes the 
Queenslander) ,d^jxdi the result will be followed with interest, as 
its success may probably mean the opening up of an important 
source of supply for re-stocking Queensland pastures that have been 
devastated by the recent drought. The cattle are to be taken from 
Mr. Hill’s extensive run on Ord River, and the droving is to be 
entrusted to Mr. W. H. Rose. The trip from the Ord River to the 
Queensland border is expected to occupy four months.” The 
experiment, if successful, should prove of vast interest to this State, as 
it will be the means of opening up a new market for the thousands 
of head of cattle now roaming over our Northern territory, and 
which under existing circumstances are for the most part shipped. 


Colonial Dairy Produce. —Messrs. W. Weddel & Co., 
London, reporting on Colonial butter, under date of 3rd February, 
state:—The recent rise in values of both Australian and New 
Zealand butter has naturally met with little favour among buyers, 
who for a long time now have been hoping for a lower range of 
prices. Those holders who were trying to force New Zealaiids up 
to 105s. to 106s. per cwt. have failed, and this overstraining may 
result in a slight I'elapse. The markets for Danish butter in the 
North of England have shown no sign of increasing strength, and 
the of&cial quotation, which a week ago was expected to be raised, 
remains unaltered. The total imports of all kinds of butter for 
last week were nearly 1,000 tons below the corresponding week in 
1904, while the total imports for the last four weeks are only 
2,000cwt. above the same period last year. The foreign imports 
last week was more than 13,000cwt. below what it was 12 months 
ago. Cheese: The spot demand for Canadian and New Zealand 
cheese remains in a somewhat quiet condition, but prices are well 
maintained. 


Sow Good Seeds.— It is notan uncommon practice amongst 
fanners to sell the best grain and retain unsaleable corn for sowing. 
Just so; we have seen this penny wise and pound foolish method 
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ad( 3 ptecl, and at once set our face against it. It is not the success¬ 
ful intelligent farmer who adopts such methods, but the man who 
thinks that anything will do, and unfortunately it is this individual 
who is usually so adverse to being taught better. To get good crops 
we must have good seed, no matter what we may be growing, and 
the Canadian • Department of Agriculture has demonstrated that 
where precaution is taken to save seed on the principle of selection 
of the fittest, the practice is folio-wed by a gradual increase in the 
yield instead of a decline where farmers save their own seed year 
by year without selection. We may add testimony to this state¬ 
ment by saying that we have saved seed from roots and other crops 
from tiuie to time, and have proved the wisdom of only selecting 
the best types for seed bearing. Our leading seed growers are alive 
to the importance of this, and the moral is to go to the best houses 
for material for sowing purposes. 


Fab.min(3- Failures. —In a recent article appearing in a leading' 
London morning paper, Professor James Long made some pointed 
remarks about certain losses suffered by farmers through nobody^s 
fault but their own, and as these provide food for careful thought 
we venture to refer to a few of the points raised. Speaking of 
manures, Professor Long says that in the use of animal and artificial 
manures, millions are wasted by the bad management of the former, 
and millions are lost to us by the illiberality of the farmers in regard 
to the latter. The wu’iter then goes on to show how, by carelessness, 
neglect, and want of knowledge, losses are sufiered in the manage¬ 
ment of animal manure, which is the gold dust of the farmer. The 
manure is heaped, becomes heated, and its most costly constituent, 
nitrogen, escapes as ammonia; it is exposed to continual rain, and 
valuable mineral constituents are washed out and find their way to 
the ponds and ditches close by. There is nothing very startling 
about this on paper, but we may depend upon it that the better 
management of manure will be a more important item of farming in 
the future than it has been in the past. The fact is *we cannot 
afford to lose these fertilising forces through neglect or l)ad manage 
meat, and farmers should realise that it is more economical to 
preserve the nitrogen in animal manure than to let it go, and replace 
the waste by buying nitrate of soda at <£10 a ton. Worse still, 
perhaps, is it to waste the valuable mineral constituents of farm¬ 
yard manure and replace them with nothing. 


Quarantining op Imported Sheep. —The Marie Lane Express 
of January 30 takes up the question of the period of quarantine 
enforced by the Australasian Colonies and New Zealand upon 
imported sheep, and advises sheep-breeders in England to take 
into careful consideration whether or not renewed efforts ought to 
be made to obtain a reduction ^ of the period of quarantine. In 
support of their contention they put forward the folio wing reasons 
This quarantine is, we believe, generally three calendar months 
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after arrival in the colony, which, added to the period of the voyage, 
makes fully 19 weeks isolation from any possible source of infec¬ 
tion. Surely this period is beyond the bounds of all reason, and 
one that inflicts unnecessary expense upon the importer, and to a 
large extent curtails the demand. In spite of all this heavy 
expenditure, and the other drawbacks and the long delay caused by 
the lengthened period spent in quarantine, it is most satisfactory 
to note the increased demand that has been experienced during the 
past year from these colonies.” As a matter of fact the assertion 
that the period of quarantine is three calendar months is incorrect 
as far as Western Australia is coucerned. The period is 14 days, 
hence it cannot be looked upon as inflicting any hardship on the 
importer, as suggested in the above paragraph. 


CoDLiN Moth.— Though we have not got this plague in 
Western Australia it will be interesting to most of our readers 
to know that Mr. George Compere, the State Entomologist, 
early in January of this year forwarded to the Californian Govern¬ 
ment 10 boxes containing in all over 1,100 moth parasites. In the 
February issue of the Journal we drew attention to the fact that 
Mr. Compere’s search for the parasite of the fruit fly had been the 
means of awakening other countries to the possibility of combating 
with this and other kindred pests, and that the Californian 
Government had joined Western Australia in sharing the expenses 
of Mr. Compere’s trip. It is gratifying to learn, through the 
Californian Fruit Groiver, that Mr. Compere’s researches, accord¬ 
ing to experts, will prove to be the long wanted remedy against 
this pest that causes so much damage to the fruit interests of 
California and other States. Illustrating the methods of this 
parasite in destroying the codlin moth, the above-mentioned journal 
says of it:—“ It is not the adult parasite which destroys the codlin 
moth, but the larvae or maggot. The aflult female is provided with 
a long ovipositor which she inserts in the body of the moth and 
lays an egg there. This, later, hatches out and the young larvse 
feed upon the body of its host, destroying it. The ovipositor of the 
female parasite is long enough to enaMe her to reach the moth 
which has spun a cocoon under the bark of the tree.” 


Do Farmers Protect Themselves? —It is the characteristic 
of the avei*age Briton to clamour for a privilege till he has got it, 
and that end accomplished he rarely or never makes use of it. It 
is generally admitted that the adulteration of manures and feeding 
stuffs is considerable, and although a tht)ughtful Government has 
given the Western Australian farmer and gardener the privilege of 
having their samples analysed at a reduced scale of fees, as a means 
of protecting themselves against fraud, this privilege has not been 
availed of to the extent anticipated. The Government Analyst 
states that during last year he only received B7 applications for the 
analysis of fertilisers, and only half of this number were from 
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farmers. One would naturallj think that such an opportuiiitj 
would be fullj taken advantage of, but apparently, here, as in 
England, apathy reigns supreme. Have farmers such sublime 
faith in the integrity of dealers in artificial manures and feeding 
stuffs, or is it another case of sheer carelessness ? The latter 
about describes the situation, and carelessness no doubt is 
answerable directly and indirectly for a good many losses in 
agriculture. It is absolute folly on the part of any farmer to 
purchase a fertiliser which does not contain the necessary 
component parts. What is the use of paying <£2 or £4 per ton for 
a fertiliser that will only give about one quarter the results as 
compared with a fertiliser costing ^5 or £6 per ton ? Penny wise 
and pound foolish acts will only tend to keep the farmer in one 
position. By pursuing such tactics he can never hope to raise 
himself, neither can he expect a fair result for his labour. 


Farm Insurance. —We live in the days of insurance, and this 
means of providing against the various ills which might any day 
befall us are within the reach of all. Insurance is looked upon as a 
means of saving money and making provision for old age. The 
wisdom of insurance is admitted by all, but many people are apt to 
overlook its advantages till the unlucky day comes when a calamity 
happens, and they find themselves with nothing to fall back upon. 
Should farmers insure their stock? The question is worthy of 
careful consideration. Owners of valuable pure bred animals 
usually take the precaution to do so, but many farmers are apt to 
trust to the kindness of Dame Fortune. The landlord insures his 
buildings against fire, and the farmer insures his own life, but very 
often when the dreaded fire comes, and horses are burnt to death 
in the stable, the landlord gets the value of his property, while the 
farmer has to bear the loss of liis animals himself. Animals like 
human beings, run daily risjh of death by accident and disease, and 
insurance companies are willing and anxious to do business in 
various directions. It very often happens that the loss of an 
ordinary beast is more to one man than the death of a pedigree 
animal is to another, and yet the latter is invariably insured, 
whereas the former is not. Moreover, there is a very comfortable 
feeling connected with the knowledge that one’s life, "property, and 
stock are insured, and if more people took this wise precaution of 
guarding against misfortune, there would be less need for sympathy 
with poor So-and-So when he loses a cow. In fact many a little 
man has been broken in farming through the loss of one or two 
beasts, and yet for the outlay of a few shillings a year such a 
disaster might have been averted. Indeed, it is not a bad idea to 
count insurance amongst the ordinary items of expenditure of the 
farm, such as rent, rates, and wages; and if a man never has the 
occasion to call upon the company, so much the better for him. 
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THE ASSISTANT GOVERNMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 


Amongst the passengers by the G-.M.S. “ Seliarnliorst,” which 
arrived at Fremantle from Europe on 6th March, was Mr. Frederick 
Lowe, who has been engaged, on the recommendation of the 
G-overnment Entomologist (Mr. Geo, Compere), as assistant 
entomologist to the Department of Agriculture. The need of a 
second officer has been very pronounced since the Department 
adopted its vigorous entomological policy for the purpose of 
eradicating the farm and orchard pests of the State, as the pro¬ 
tracted absences of Mr. Compere have left the Department without 
an entomologist, hence Mr. Lowe will take over the duties 
appertaining to his offices forthwith. It was also deemed impera¬ 
tive that a scientist should be available to receive and distribute 
the specimens sent back from other climes by Mr. Compere. 

Mr, Lowe is a young man, who, although he comes from 
England, is enthusiastic over the possibilities of the new school of 
entomology forcefully represented in this State by Mr. Compere. 
The work of scientists and the principle of eradicating pests by 
the introduction of their natural parasites have received little- 
attention in England. 

Most of the entomologists at home are concerned in cabinet 
work, and there are but a few engaged in the field. Although he 
has had only a limited field experience his knowledge of cabinet 
work will be of great assistance to him in the more advanced 
labours with which he will in future be engaged. 

Mr, Lowe has been engaged in entomological work ever since 
1884, having commenced in the Natural History Museum and 
subsequently done practical work for Mr. Philip Crowley, Master 
of the Gardeners’ Company, a gentleman who took a big interest 
in fruit pests. At that gentleman’s decease Mr. Lowe returned 
to the Natural History Museum and worked under Mr. Theobold, 
the great mosquito expert, and engaged in the various branches of 
economic entomology. 

Of the parasite system of combating insect pests Mr. Lowe says 
very little is known in England, because it has never been seriously 
tried under official auspices. “ I am, however, convinced,” he says, 
“ that it is the only workable method of coping with insect pests. It 
is, of course, an extremely delicate work, and must not be tampered 
with by those who do not understand the subject, because there is 
the danger of introducing noxious parasites and also of getting the 
parasite of a parasite and thus doing damage to insects which you 
have been at great pains to establish. There are very few men who 
are thoroughly advanced in parasite work, but Mr. Compere is one 
of the originators of the theory, and I, as a result of my entomolo- 
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gical studies, look upon it with a great amount of confidence. The 
system is condemned in some quarters, but mostly by people who 
know nothing about it, and it is a thing which cannot be condemned 
till it has had a fair trial. Entomological wmrk is advancing with 
great strides, and extensive discoveries in connection with parasites 
are being made every year. In England we have very few field 
entomologists in the service of the Groveimment, for their officers are 
mostly engaged in theoretical cabinet work, such as the identification 
and classification of insects.” 

Mr. Lowe said that he was astounded to see the fruit exhibited 
ill the shops of Perth. It was a sight the like of which one did not 
get in England. It is his intention to set up a case in the Depart¬ 
ment’s Museum, similar to that in the Naturalists’ Museum, as by 
collecting local pests the farmers and orchardists would quickly 
become acquainted with their enemies, and by being able to apply 
remedies as soon as pests appeared they would have a better chance 
of eradicating them than at juesent when delays occurred owing to 
the necessity for first communicating with the Department. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS, 


In the Government Gazette of 3rd March the following were 
gazetted as Noxious Weeds, and have been added to the schedule of 
‘‘The Noxious Weeds Act, 1904”:—Stinkwort (BmM graveolens), 
Bathurst Burr (Xanthinm s^pinosmn), Nut-Grass {Ofperm rot'iim 
diis)^ Prickly Pear {Opuntia rndgaris), and Spanish Radish 
(Raphanus Baplianistrwn) to be Noxious Weeds under the Act 
throughout the State. 

In order that farmers and horticulturists may the more readily 
discern these weeds, illustrations representing three of the most 
important—also a description of all fiive—are here given. By 
carefully following the instructions given, much trouble will be 
saved to the State as a whole, in the prevention of the spread of 
these pernicious weeds. 

Stikkwobt (Irmla graveolens). 

Inula graveolens, the Stinkwort, is a plant of the natural order 
Gompositw, which is characterised by having numerous florets 
brought together to form the “heads” usually spoken of as the 
flowers, though of a composite nature. It is a much-branched 
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annual, growinpf, under favorable conditions, to a height of several 
feet. The whole plant is covered with glandular hairs, that secrete 
a disagreeable viscid fluid. The lower leaves are oblong-lanceolate 



Stinkwort (Inula graveolens). 


A. Brauchlat sliowinyr flowers. Leas than natural sisse. 

B. Plowerliead. Much enlax-g’ed. 

C. Seed with Pappus attached. Magnified. 

D. Piece of bristle of Pai^pus, showing shape of Spicules. MCagTiified. 


and imperfectly toothed, while the upper are narrow and shorter. 
The flowers are situated in the angles between the leaf and brancli, 
and are in small heads that contain a large number of florets, of 
which those in the outer row are numerous and form a yellow 
“ ray,” which, however, does not extend beyond the tips of the 
more or less green involucral bracts forming the outer covering of 
the head. The anthers are joined-together to form a sheath round 
the style, and are provided with very fine tails at the lower end. 
The small seeds or nuts, formed by each of the florets, are hairy, 
and bear at tkeir upper end a pappus, or down, of numerous, nearly 
equal, barbellate bristles joined together at the base in a ring-like 
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cup, below wliicli the seed is constricted into a short neck. As each 
plant bears a considerable number of flower heads, each containing 
many florets, a large cpiantity of seed is produced, which is quickly 
shed, and, being furnished with dowm, is carried far and wide by 
the lightest breeze, thereby insuring its spread over a large area. 

Bathuest Btjee {Xanthium spinosum). 

Tlie^genus Xanthmm is generally placed in the natural order 
Coinpositce, which includes, among many others, the thistles and 



Bathui=ist Btrs-R (Xanthium spinosum). 

A, BrancMet of plant. Natural size, 

B- Fruit or Burr, enlarged, containing seed, 

C. Leaf, fruit, and spines, 

B. One of the hooks on. the burr. Much enlarged* 

hurdock, but it is an anomalous genus, showing some affinities with 
the nettle and other distant families. The flowers are in heads, as 
in composites generally, but they are monoecious, the males and 
females being in separate heads on the same plant. The male 
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flowers are situated at tlie ends o£ the branches, while the females 
are placed lower down in the axils of the leaves, two florets being- 
consolidated with the involucral bracts, so as to form an ovoid or 
oblong burr, from which the points of the bracts project as small 
spines with hooked points by means of which the burr attaches 
itself to wool or similar material. 

Xanthiuin spinosuM, Spiny Burweed or Bathurst Burr, is 
known from other species by the strong three-branched spines 
situated at the base of each leaf stalk. The leaves have a lanceolate 
blade with two short, more or less distinct, lobes near its base, 
and are grey and woolly on the under surface. The plant is a rigid 
annual and springs up afresh in the cool season wherever the burrs 
have been deposited, growing to a height of one or two feet. It is 
apparently of South American origin, and was first introduced into 
Spain, spreading from there over the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean, and now found in temperate and warm latitudes all 
over the world. It was first observed in Australia in 1852, probably 
at Bathurst, in New South Wales, from which town it has derived 
its Australian name. 


Nut-Grass (Cyperiis rotundm). 

The Nut-Grass, Gyperm rotundus, belongs to the natural order 
Gyperacem, or Sedges, which are most readily distinguished from the 
Grammese or true grasses by having solid, not hollow stems, and 
leaf-sheaths forming a complete tube round the stem, instead of 
merely clasping it with their edges free. The rushes, or JiincacacB^ 
on the other hand, though showing an outward resemblance, are 
known by the structure of their flowers, w^hich are more highly 
developed and provided with a perianth or floral envelope, besides 
producing a number >f seeds in a capsule instead of one only in the 
form of a small nut. 

Gyperm rotundm is an erect plant with a creeping under¬ 
ground stem or rhizome on which are the tuberous swellings that 
have suggested the name, “ Nut-Grass.’’ The steins grow to about 
18 inches high, and are three-angled near the top where the flowers 
are placed, while the leaves sy^ring from near the root, and are shorter 
than the stem. The flowers, as in the true grasses, are arranged in 
spikelets springing in clusters from the summit of the stem. The 
spikelets are of a rich l^rown colour, narrow, pointed, and somewhat 
flattened, and contain a considerable number of little flowers. 
These are enclosed, as in grasses, within glumes or scales, having a 
prominent rib on their under side, and consist of only the stamens 
and pistil, the essential male and female parts, the latter producing 
the fruit containing a single seed, which is three-angled and less 
than half the length of the glume. Besides producing seed, the 
plant propagates itself by means of the ‘‘ nuts ” or tubers, so that in 
the course of time it forms a dense growth, and takes complete pos- 
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session of the grooiid. It grows abundantly in most parts of the 
world. 

In Queensland and New South Wales the Nut-Grass has been 
an especial source of nuisance to farmers and others, and very 
lengthy discussions have taken place at various agricultural society 
meetings with the main object of endeavouring to find some method 
of eradicating once and for all time this most pernicious weed. It 
is by no means a new evil. Homer mentions it, and in his clay it 
Was used as a component of horse-feecl. Herodotus says that the 
Scythians used it for the purpose of embalming. Pliny and several 
other ancient writers refer to it in various ways. 

In India it is held in great repute amongst native practitioners, 
aitd its efficacy has been vouched for in a severe attack of dyspepsia 
succeeding dysentery. If you scrape one of the tubers you will find 
that the flesh underneath is white, inclining to yellow. If you 
slowly chew this you will find that the taste is a most peculiar one, 
not remarkably unpleasant, and it is a little curious that, after a 
time, one gets to quite like the taste. It produces usually a some¬ 
what peculiar sensation on the back part of the palate, as though 
through the liberation of a volatile oil. There is a sensation in the 
taste of very dilute turpentine, which, however, it is difficult to 
describe. The nut is said by native doctors in Bengal to have a 
most stimulating effect upon the mucous membrane, and to be so 
mild in its action that it can safely be recommended to persons 
suffering from acute forms of stomach disorders. It is also claimed 
that it has a marked effect in producing insensible perspiration, 
lu the manufacture of scents the tubers are largely used in Bengal. 

When one takes seriously in hand to conquer an enemy, the 
first thing is to become acquainted with that enemy’s tactics, and so 
we will consider for a moment how Nut-G-rass behayes itself, and 
what are the particular qualities which render it so objectionable 
to the horticulturist and farmer. During the winter months the 
tubers lie dormant, and,in the spiing, from these fformaiit tubers 
(so-called nuts), long white filamentous shoots are sent out. When 
' the Nut-Grass has sent out two or three colonising shoots, it sets 
/, about flowering, and devotes itself, exclusively to'the particular 
’business. When 'the business of flowering is over, the plant dies 
down, and all trouble with it is oyer for that year; but the nut at the 
base of the plant does not die. It is lying' all the winter in 
i readiness do send out its horizontal shoots the moment the, warm 
feel of the earth tells it that it is time to begin its life business. It 
' _ ^ will never visit the sunlight again, but its children to be born next 
' spring will,: and it is ready to send them on their way. 

It has already been'^said that, when the Nut-Grass begins to 
flower, it devotes itself exclusively to the matter in hand. This' iS' 
its vulnerable point, because, if you prevent it from flowering, which 
\ die cheapest way of interf ering with it,; the N ut-Graes at once sets, 





Nut-Grass (Cyperns rotundus), 

1. Spikelet. Mag-nified, 

U, Transverse secticni of flower sttilk. Maguified. 

3. Trjinsverse section of leaf. Magnified. 

4. Spikelftt Scale or Glnmo. Ma.guified. 

5. I'lMuti not. tully ripe. Maguifie<l, 

6. Transverse section of seed. Magnified. 
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about repairing damage ; and this it does, not bj producing new 
leaves and flowers on the injured shoot, but by sending up a new 
shoot which lias to draw on the old tuber for its initial start and 
the major portion of its support. The nut gets smaller and weaker, 
just as a seed potato gets weaker and shrivels when the shoots are 
sent above ground, and for the same reason. Now, if you stop the 
new shoot, the Nut-Glrass will not give in by any means. It cannot. 
It simply sends up another shoot, sometimes two, bnt now ridicu¬ 
lously weak compared to the strong one which showed above-ground 
in the first instance. By systematically keeping down these shoots 
during the summer, the cold winter weather will further fight the 
battle for you. The energies of the plant are w^ell-nigh exhausted, 
and it is a very sick tuber which goes to sleep that winter, and by no 
means u].) to the work of colonising, which it has to undertake the 
following spring. The next year you have an advantage over your 
enemy, but it is still necessary to continue cutting down the new 
shoots, for, if left alone, it would soon recuperate. Bo not give it a 
chance to renew its youth. Your crop, whatever it is,, requires 
culti vating for its own sake, even if there wei'e no Nut-Grass in the 
world, and it will pay for the labour to do it on this account alone. 
If it c^an be arranged to have a crop which will shade the land just 
as the Nut-Grass is coming aboveground in the spiing, it will be a 
great point in the tactics against it. A crop of cowpea is good for 
the purpose of smothering it, though it must not by any means be 
imagined that it is only necessary to smother it for a short time, 
To deal with this enemy you must attack it with system. Happy- 
go-lucky methods only mean a loss of power and poor results, and 
it must be fought at the right time— i.e., during the summer months, 
and until it begins to die away. Bo not trouble about it during 
the wdnter months, but have your crops as far advanced as possible, 
or be ready with your cultivator when it makes its appearance 
above ground. 

That it has not been tackled at the right time and in the right 
way “explains/’ to quote from a pamphlet of the United States 
Bepartment of Agriculture* “the whole story of its universaL 
triumph over the patience, sweat, curses, and blows of the millions 
who have warred on it.’’ 

The Prickly Pear (Opuntia vulgaris). 

This large cactus is well known throughout Australia, In 
Western Australia it is found in many gardens, and, as far as I 
know, has not yet escaped on to pasture’ lands, etc., In New 
South Wales it is occupying thousands of acres, making the land 
next to useless for depasturing stock upon, and for a' numlier of 
years the Government has spent large sums of money on itS" eradi¬ 
cation with only partial success. ■ It is one' of the most difilcult plants 
to kill, as the smallest' parts of it will grow. Ifi flourishes particu¬ 
larly well'in dry regions, but'thrives better on strong-so'fl than in 
sand*; 'Attempts, '.have ,been' made' 'to ■; utilise the .plant^^ aS'.foO'd by ' 
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chopping it into bits, and in this manner breaking its sharp spines, 
when stock will eat it for a time. 

Some time back the Queensland Government carried out some 
experiments in order to determine the efficacy of certain methods of 
destroying the prickly pear. They selected a block on Bunkers Hill, 
comprising 145 acres of the worst country in the Westbrook Area, 
for the experiment; the hill was very steep, and was covered with a 
dense and very high growth of prickly pear. Five men were 
engaged upon the work, and at the outset it appeared as if an almost 
hopeless task had been undertaken, but once a footing was gained 
the work went steadily on, with the result that the hill some months 
after showed not a vestige of the prickly pear. 

The work was carried out thus:—The men, armed with special 
mattocks, and protected with leather leggings to the thigh, attacked 
the cactus, chopping it to the grounffi The thickest leaves and 
the stem were then slashed with the mattock, and the stump was 
chopped to shreds, but not extracted. Then the leaves and stump 
were sprayed well with a solution of sodium arsenic, care being 
taken that the whole surface of the leaves were wetted, the spraying 
being carried out with knapsack spray-pumps. 

This was the whole of the opemtion, and the result was sur¬ 
prising. After three or four days the green, sucpulent, fleshy 
leaves wilted and turned brown, finally drying up and cracking 
under foot like dry pea or bean 23ods. Not only were the leaves 
destroyed, but the spray so permeated the stump to the very end of 
its long roots that they were utterly I'otted and turned into a rich 
humus. Singularly enough, the spraying had no bad effects upon 
the grass, which, on the contrary, seemed to derive additional 
vigour from the application. The whole area treated is now a 
valuable grazing property, covered with most luxuriant grass, 
intermixed with masses of beautiful wild flowers. 

The preparation of the sodium arsenic is made as follows 
41b. of white arsenic, 31b, washing soda, in 1 gallon of water, 
boiled and stirred for lialf-an-hour; 5oz. to 8oz. of the solution 
were used per gallon of water in spraying. 


The Wild Eabish {Bajphambs mphanistrum), 

The Wild Eadish {Haphcinns rctflianistTUbm), or the Jointed 
Charlock, better known in this State as the Spanish Eadish, is an 
erect or spreading annual or biennial, one to two feet high, much 
branched, with a few stiff hairs on the base of the stem ; leaves 
pinnately divided or lobed, the terminal segment large, obovate 
or oblong, and rough with short hairs, the upper leaves often narrow 
and entire ; flowers of the size of those of the Charlock, the calyx 
very erect, the petals either white with coloured veins, or pale 
yellow or lilac; pod usually one to one and a-half inches long, 
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nearly cylindrical when fresh, and terminating in a long, pointed or 
conical style; when dry more or less furrowed longitudinally, and 
often separating in joints between the seeds. 

This is a common weed of cultivation throughout Europe and 
Russian Asia, except in the extreme north, and equally abundant in 
Britain; and the most simple way of getting rid of it is to pull the 
plants before the seeds are ripe, pile in heaps, and burn. 


CALF REARING. 


{Continued.) 


By R. E. Weib, M.R.C.V.S. 


This is usually a simple operation, and one in which little risk 
is incurred, provided ordinary care and intelligence are used in the 
undertaking; but, from whatever cause inflammation is produced, 
losses may occur, and the mortality in some instances may be 
. considerable. An experience of this nature recently occurred to one 
of our local farmers, when several well-reared calves succumbed to 
what was afterwards diagnosed as the results of castration. 
Inflammation had evidently supervened shortly after the operation 
had been performed, and, travelling along the course of the cord, 
had entered the abdomen, and very seriously inflamed the urinal 
organs and peritonium. The actual cause of the trouble in the first 
instance can only be attributed to the faulty manner in which the 
operation had been performed ; and the lack of experience on the 
part of the owner accounts for the complaint not being recognised 
until my investigation had been made. Castration is usually 
performed when the animal is about three weeks old, and, when 
done at this age, the risk incurred is less than if performed when 
the calf becomes older. 

After securing the animal (which may be operated on either 
standing or lying on its side) the scrotum must be seized, and a. 
good open incision made, so as to expose the testicle; then separate 
the serous membrane where it unites, and puli the testicle out until 
the cord shows about four inches in length, when, by means of 
scarifying, a separation is made. The other testicle is afterwards 
treated in a like manner, and the operation is then complete. An 
instrument known as the emasculator has recently come into 
prominence, and, owing to its simplicity, commends itself to those 
who have much castrating to do. 
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E’o special treatment is required after the operation. The 
calves may he allowed to move about, a little exercise favouring the 
escape of any discharge which may remain, thereby preventing the 
too rapid healing of the wound. 

Bleeding is rarely a source of trouble, but should any excess be 
noticeable, this may easily be stopped by means of plugging with 
disinfected tow. It may be from want of exercise that a swelling 
will appear in the neighbourhood of the wound. This can easily be 
remedied by giving the animal freedom and space to move about. 
Excessive swelling usuaJly arises from the early closing of the outside 
wound and pns gathering in the cavity. Bathing the part with hot 
water, and opening up the wound with the index finger, will permit 
the free discharge of pus, and, when the wound has afterwards been 
cleansed with disinfecting fluid, a healthy healing should take 
place. 

As already pointed out, peritonitis, or inflammation of the 
peritonium, may follow castration, either as the result of the wound 
being infected with some poisonous matter, or of discharge being 
retained. In either case, material of an infectious nature is carried 
upwards per medium of the spermatic cord, and eventually enters 
the abdominal cavity. Loss of appetite and stiffness in movement 
are the first noticeable symptoms; afterwards, restlessness and 
abdominal pains become apparent. The treatment consists in 
thoroughly cleansing the wound with warm water and disinfectants 
favoun'ng, as much as possible, the free discharge of pus; this 
should be continued every four hours, until the animal shows signs 
of recovery. In the event of peritonitis having set in, the possibility 
of a cure is minimised. 

(To he coniimied.) 


THE GRAIN STANDARD. 


By A. Buick (Morning Herald). 


The grain committee of the Fremantle and Perth Chambers of 
Commerce, together with Messrs. Fraser and Steinberg, of the 
Statistical Department, decided, on 16th February, upon the standard 
for this season’s wheat, when the imperial bushel was fixed at 621b. 
This test conclusively proves that we can produce wheat equal to 
any in Australia. Taken as a whole, the wheat grown in the 
Eastern District showed the best results. In other districts, also, 
some very fine grain has been garnered; but in some places this 
season’s wheat, although caxTving good appearance, lacks weight. 
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■From Katanniug some sanijiles showed as high as 651b., and 
(xeraldtoii weighed up to 64|lb. These samples were grown from 
'' Sullivan’s Early Prolific.” In other samples 621b. and 631b. was 
fairly common, a few getting down much low-er, say, 581b. and 
591b. Millers’ samples, which varied considerably, showed a very 
high standard. On the whole the samples were excellent;, and 
represented a very fine lot of wheat. The samples, which 
represented 13,000 bags, to be exported to the London market 
through the W.x\. Producers’ Union, were well up to the average 
standard. 

iklthough the average decided upon was regarded as fairly 
representative of the whole State, the committee consider that the 
result would have been far more satisfactory had a larger number 
of samples been received. In all, 325 circulars were issued, viz., 
300 to farriioi’s and 25 to millers; and in response to these circulars 
the committee received samples representing 55,000 bags. The 
committee selected about 50 representative samples, care being 
taken to eliminate anything that might tend to unduly deteriorate 
the average. 

The standard decided upon this year by the Adelaide Chamber 
is 631b. for South Australian wheat, which is of exceptionally good 
quality. 

The Melbourne Chamber has fixed the limit at 611b., which 
represents the w^eight of an imperial bushel of this season’s 
Victorian grain. 

Sydney has decided upon 59ilb., or l-|lb. below that of last 

year. 


The diifereiice in average, however, is not expected to have 
any noticeable effect on the value of Australian wheat, which is 
always sold by w^eight or quality. The ditference in weight between 
grain of one standard or another is practically adjusted by variation 
in values. It should be distinctly understood by farmers that this 
standard of 62Ib., as fixed, will have no effect whatever upon the 
trade customs at present existing, and that 601b. to the bushel for 
both l)uyer and seller within the State will be as heretofore. 
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MOMEY IN CANDIED HONEY. 


A novel experiment has been made bj the A. I. Root Com¬ 
pany, at Medina, U.S.A,, in putting up candied honey in small 
packages for the retail trade, and it has turned out very satisfac¬ 
tory, as will be gathered from the following paragraph appearing in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture :— 

“ The gist of the whole matter is that the trouble of candied 
honey is overcome. The labour, trouble, time, and expense of 
reliquefying candied honey is done away with; and instead the 
honey is sold in the candied state, and that at a greater profit. 
Something worth thinking about, is it not ? Whole cans of honey 
that have granulated solid are stripped of their tin, as it were, 
leaving a solid cake, which is then cut up into small oblong bricks 
weighing about 11b. or a little over. Each brick is then wrapped 
in paraffine paper, after which another sheet of strong paper is put 
on. These are then placed in small cartons, and the whole (the 
carton with its brick of honey) is neatly wrapped in a beautiful 
wrapper of light-tin ted paper, with appropriate printing in gold. 
This makes a dainty package of Nature’s sweets that catches the 
eye of every person, and they sell like hot cakes, and at a fancy 
price too. 

“ So well did this way of putting candied honey on the market 
impress me that I actually wished I could be at my Texas home to 
give it a trial there. This being impossible, however, I hope that 
some of my bee-keeping friends may try it and report. 

“ It works all right here in the Noi'th; but I am not sure it will 
do so in our southern country; but I am inclined to believe it can 
be done ; and as our colder weather generally comes during 
January, February, and March, I should like to call the bee¬ 
keepers’ special attention to this matter, so that those who are in a 
position to do so may give it a trial. Of course, it does not get as 
cold ill the South as it does in the Northern States, and the winters 
are not nearly so long; but honey granulates very readily, and 
becomes solid and hard, so that it can be cut up into bricks, as 
mentioned above, very readily. The only question that I see- would 
be whether it would stand up during the warmer days. This could 
be solved by a thorough trial, however. Perhaps cold storage could 
be resorted to, which seems quite feasible.” 

The idea appears to be all right, but the difficulties to be overcome 
in Western Australia would be the warm weather and cold storage 
for those bee-farmers not living handy to the city. The experiment, 
however, might be tried on a small scale, and, if found practicable, 
would no doubt bring in good returns to the experimentalists. 
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HOF-GROWIMG AT THE HAMEL FARM. 


At the latter end of February, Mr. G. F. Bertlioud, the 
manager of the State farm at Hamel, sent the Acting Director for 
Agriculture, Mr. Crawford, some fine specimens of hops that had 
been grown on the farm as an experiment. In addition, he 
forwarded the following satisfactory repox't, together with a table 
showing the weight of hops obtained from 10 plants selected out of 
an average row: — 

State Farm, Hamel, 

24th February, 1905. 

Acting Director, Department of Agriculture, Perth. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report as follows on plot of hops 
on trial here:— 


Humulus lupulus. 

Sets planted 16th September, 1904, 6 feet x 6 feet apart; soil, 
low land of good quality, which retains moisture all summer, well 
tilled to the depth of 12 inches and fertilised with bonedust 
at the rate of 6cwts. per acre. The young plants made strong, 
healthy growth and bore a fine crop of well-filled burrs or fruit catkins, 
rich in iupuline. The results are made out from an average row, 
one chain in length, viz., 10 plants. Yield rate per acre 2,5001bs. 
uudried, or about SOOlbs. of cured hops. In suitable soil and 
favourable situation, hop culture, should prove payable in the South 
and South-Western districts. Attached are the weights, etc,, from 
the 10 plants :— 


Hops (10 plants). 
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Hops ripe and ready for picking, 23rd February, 1905. 

You will note that our dry summers are very suitable for 
ripening the hops. 

Gbo. F. Berthoub. 

From the above, it will be readily seen that there is a big 
prospect for farmers in the South and South-Western districts. The 
Acting Director is well pleased with the experiment, and estimates 
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that a gross return on the first season alone of from £40 to £G0 
per acre should l)e obtained. Under these circumstances, it would 
be distinctly to the advantage of settlers in these districts to devote 
a portion of their land to hop-growing. 

That hop-growing would be a profitable undertaking is amply 
proved by the existing state of the market, as a perusal of the 
following paragraph will show:—“ The hop markets of the world 
are universally strong, and the local market at the present time is 
not only exceedingly firm but in very light su])plj. Owing to the 
unsettled weather in Tasmania this season the hops are not burring 
satisfactorily, and it is expected that the new crop will be about 30 
per cent. less than last year’s, which, however, was above the average. 
Unless the weather during the next few weeks is favorablt^ the 
fallingofi may be still greater. Supplies of new Tasmania hops are 
not expected to be available until early in Ayndl, and growers are 
generally asking Is. 6d. per lb. The average Tasmanian crop is 
about 4,000 to 4,500 bales. The Commonwealth must depend upon 
Tasmania for supplies this season to an unusual degree, owing to 
the small extent of Yictorian cultivation, and to the high prices 
ruling abroad, which remove Eew Zealand competition.” 

The Marh Lane Express of 6th February, on the subject of 
foreign hop markets, gives the following inforination- 

“ Intelligence from foreign hop markets is comparatively 
unimportant this week. The American trade is quiet, buyers and 
sellers are both hanging fire, the first hoping to break down values 
by abstention, and the latter, and especially the growers, holding 
firmly to their previous demands, in view of "the reduced stocks, and 
the requirements that yet remain to be covered. There is no 
alteration in recent current prices. In the Nuremberg market there 
is a remarkable absence of demand, consequently rather lower 
quotations are heard of for certain descriptions. The general tone 
of holders is, however, firm, and a comparison between the highest 
prices of the season with present figures show but little change, imd 
when the difference in qualities then and now quoted is taken into 
account, it may fairly be concluded that the present position is 
quite as strongly in favour of holders as it wars in October last. A 
little further export business is being done. In Biirgundv the 
tactics of buyers has succeeded in shaking the firmness of holders, 
who, having realised 170 to 175 francs in December, are now very 
reluctantly releasing their small stocks at 155'to 160 francs. Very 
few hops remain unsold. The speculation market at Brussels is 
very quiet, quotation having given way a few points. The brewery 
demand is also limited, consequently the country centres report that 
not much business is passing, and as buyers are very reserved, there 
is a slight tendency towards reduction of prices.” 

A Foreign View of the English Position. 

In a recent issue of Le P etH Journal du Erassewr^ there appears 
a letter to the editor from one of the principal hop traders in 
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Belgium, of wliich, for the purpose of “ seeing ourselves as others 
see us,” I make a free translation as follows:— 

The calmness which has aifectecl the various hop markets is 
being* keenly felt in England, and has much surprised those who 
ventured, last October, to forecast the probable course of business. 
In the month of October the situation of the English market 
appeared to ba far from satisfactory to brewers, and but for their 
indifference a panic might easily have been created. The report of 
the Board of x4gTiculture that had just been published stated that 
the crop did not exceed 282,330cwt., and the ofEcial statistics for 
12 months ending 30th September, gave the brewery consumption 
as 629,000cwt. The stocks of old hops were not estimated at more 
than about 100,000cwt. The deficiency was therefore put at about 
250,000cwt., without taking into account some thousands of 
hundredweights required for the manufacture of non-alcoholic 
beverages. 

“It was coiisecpientiy asked, in view of the unfavourable 
appearances of the German and Austrian markets, and the news, 
more or less, uncertain, which had come from America, how far it 
was possible for English brewers to find so large a C|uantity of 
hops. Some merchants or speculators interested in advancing the 
prices, and certain journals seeking to please their clientele of 
planters did not hesitate to enlarge upon the situation thus 
presented. The anticipations of gi’owers were thus greatly excited, 
they demanded very high figures for their produce, and many of 
them refused to accept current offers. 

“ But brewers refused to be alarmed. Quietly methodical in 
their operations, they took advantage of the opportunities offered in 
foreign markets. In Belgium, especially, we ha^^e been able to meet 
their demands. If our market has been momentarily excited, the 
direct cause has not been the English business. It has been caused 
by the action of our brewers and native specuhitors, wdio were 
alarmed by the deficiency created by the unusual extent of our 
exportations. The average prices at which English buyers have 
pui’cliased our hops are relatively only slightly advanced upon, and 
should be even lower than what should be paid by Belgian brewers. 

“ Thanks to this methodical course of action, England has been 
able to import from the commencement of the season to lOth January, 
215,000cwt., and continues to receive, notably from America, some 
thousands of hundi*edweights iier week. The situation therefore 
appears very diffei^ent from that which was presented three months 
ago. 

“ The consumption of hops varies to a certain extent inversely 
in proportion to the price. During the season of 1903-4 the values 
of English hops were comparatively moderate. It is therefore more 
than probable that during the present season the figure of 629,000cwt. 
may not be attained. We can thei'efore I'easonably say tha.t the 
problem—which appear*ed almost insoluble in October—is easily 
explained at present. The English brewers have achieved a victory 
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OTer the speculators, to which, perhaps, they were guided by the- 
example of the brewers of other countries. 

I leave these remarks for the consideration of my readers, and 
abstain from any comments thereupon, beyond remarking that 
although the writer has made statements regarding our past 
experience which may be accepted as fairly correct, he has not taken 
account of the immediate position, nor of the probabilities of the 
early future, which will doubtless entirely alter the feelings of those 
consumers who are now congratulating themselves upon their 
astuteness and their present triumph.” 


ADELAIDE EXHIBITION, 


The accompanying illustration, kindly lent by the Western 
Mail, shows a table of statistics prepared by Mr. P. <3-. Wicken, of 
this Department, to be displayed at the Exhibition of Manu¬ 
factures which is being held in Adelaide this month. The illustra¬ 
tion shows the wonderful progress made by the State since the year- 
of Eesponsible G-overnment, immense increases having been made in 
nearly all lines. The only item to show a decrease is that of pigs, 
due, ho doubt, to the outbreak of swine fever in 1908. 

Twenty-seven packages of exhibitvS wei'e despatched by the 
/‘Grantala ” for the South Australian capital on the 4th inst., and 
in addition to this collection, the Goveriimexit vitieultural expert 
(Mr. Despeissis) has arranged to forward sample cases of local 
fruits at regular intervals, so that our court at the Exhibition will 
have additional attractions to those seeking information relating to 
this State. The officer in charge of the exhibit (Mr. F. G. Wicken)' 
left for Adelaide on March 7. In addition to the practical 
evidences of the wealth and I'esources of Western Australia, Mr. 
Wicken is taking with him a quantity of literature dealing with 
land settlement, and giving general information about the State.. 
These books will be distributed at the Western Australian court in 
the Exhibition, while, with his knowledge of the agricultural 
industry, Mr. Wicken will be able to afford additional information, 
to inquirers. ■. * 

The details of the Exhibition are as follows:— 

Ageicultuee. 

' A collection of 100 kinds of grain, comprising wheat, oats,, 
barley, rye, maize, and peas, sheaves of wbeaten hay, potatoes,, 
samples of fruit, cotton, hops, etc. All these exhibits were,grown ' 
/at, the,' State experimental,plots, at the Hamel, ,on the South-Western 
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Kail way; at tlie Chapman experimental farm in the (reralcltoii 
district; and at the ISTarrogin experimental farm on the Great 
.Sontliern Kail way. 

Forestry. 

Panels of each of the commercial woods of Western Australia, 
with leaves and flowers of trees carved on each panel. The woods 
include jarrah, karri, blaebhutt, banksia, native pear, tuart, sandal¬ 
wood, jam wood, morrel, York-gum, wandoo, she-oak, and red gum. 

Some splendid specimens of carved jarrah furniture, showdng 
the fineness to which this timber can he worked, are included, and 
the collection also contains a jarrah arm-chair, pair of ecclesiastical 
chairs, jarrah colfer or box, with carved panels on ail sides, inlaid 
table showdng the commercial timbers of Western Australia, design 
Maltese cross, jarrah cup carved from old pile 50 years in wmter; 
wooden book inlaid with Western Australian timbers. Also 
fencing posts, sleepers, etc., which have been exposed to the weather 
for a number of years; carved karri panel, representing Dolphin 
and Neptune’s fork; carved jarrah panel, allegorical figure, 
Defiance.” 


Mining. 

A collection of 150 specimens of gold ores, copper ores, tin, 
tungsten, iron, nickel, cobalt, aluminium, zinc, lead, antimony, lime 
compounds, magnesia compounds, baryta compounds, lithia com¬ 
pounds, silicas, silicates, tantalates, phosphate, and carbon. 

Educational. 

Samples of works by lads attending the manual training 
cdasses. 

General. 

Specimens of work performed at Government Photo- 
Lithographic Department; samples of pipe used in Goldfields 
Water Supply Scheme, and lockin<g-bar for same; relics of wreck 
of Dutch vessel Zeewyk” (1727); aboriginal curios; first bicycle 
ridden to the goldfields; statistical sign showing the progress made 
by the State since the year of introduction of Kesponsible Govern¬ 
ment. 

Photographs. 

A large collection of photographs of the State, illustrating 
the agricultural, pastoral, mining, timber, and pearling industries, 
as well as views of the famous caves in the South-West District; 
Goldfields Water Supply Scheme, railway workshops, locomotives 
and rolling-stock, aborigines^ views of the goldfields ; Perth, and 
places of general interest, as well as the principal buildings. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By Frank H. Robertson. 


Western Australia as a Poultry Producer. 

Tlie question frequently crops up as to whether the State of 
Western Australia is a good one or not for poultry raising, especially 
when coil]pared with the Eastern States. The sandy soil is stated 
to be unfavourable ; the tick pest is an unsurmountable difficulty. 
The absence of grass, grit, and animal food are also adversely com¬ 
mented on ; the so frequent occurrence of diseases stated to be 
unknown in other parts of the world; the climate is too hot, and so 
on. These and many other supposed disabilities are often quoted by 
the sceptical, timid, or unsuccessful as good and sufficient reasons 
why poultry raising cannot be carried on at a profit here. To niy 
mind, however, such difficulties vanish into thin air when the proper 
means are taken to combat them ; and, taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, I am decidedly of opinion that Western Australia is 
eminently adapted for poultry, and that'when the details of manage¬ 
ment become better known, our production will be a very large one. 
The importations of eggs and frozen fowls will cease, and we will in 
turn become an exporter—how long it will be before such happens 
is impossible to foretell. The business wrill then be brought to a 
finer point, and profits are not likely to be so large or so easily 
made; but at the present moment, with our large importations and 
sufficient supply of locally-grown grain, the pi-ospects for the egg- 
producer are most favourable, and must continue for a certainty as 
long as the importations continue. 

Sandy Soil. 

The first objection, namely, the sandy soil, is a myth, as the 
proper ground to run poultry on in any numbers is ad nutted all the 
world over as best when of a light nature, as it does not retain the 
water in the rainy season, and does not become foul and evil 
smelling ; it does not give the birds sore feet; it is easily dug up or 
ploughed, and post holes are quickly dug out, which means a great 
saving of labour in laying out runs. Good crops of greenstuff can 
be got off it, and such land can be bought at a low price. Sand is 
said to be bad for fowls. Ko doubt it would be if swallowed in 
large quantities, but that a little of it is liked can be proved by the 
fact, if water is throwm on to sandy ground, a few beakfulls are 
eagerly relished by some of the flock. Good rich soil is, no doubt, of 
advantage for poultry in respect to having a more liberal supply of 
animal food, grit, and greenstufi; but the advantages of the sandy 
soil, as above enumerated, far outnumber the former; and even if 
fowls are kept in large numbers the supply of wornis, insects, and 
grass would soon be eaten up, so that these necessities would have 
to be artificially supplied. 
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G-eass and Geit. 

This is just where so many people fail with their foAvls. If 
they w^oiild only remember that hens have no teeth, and to 
masticate the food a grinding process takes place in the gizzard, and 
the harder and sharper the grit the better. Sharp ironstone or 
quartz, broken up into j^articles the size of a split pea or a grain 
of wheat, is about the size pi-eferred by grown fowls, but for 
chickens smaller sizes are better. Water-worn stones are not the 
right thing, but if broken uj> ansTrer well; nor do I consider it 
advisable to depend entirely on shell grit. The proper article is, in 
many instances, hard to procure; but with the aid of a grit mill any 
ordinary hard stone can be reduced to the required size. The 
greenstuff difficulty can also easily be overcome in summer time, 
with the exercise of a little forethought, by the cultivation of 
summer fodder. Pie melons, in particular, are very easily grown, 
and come to hand at the right time; and, even failing these, lucerne 
and clover chaff, when well steamed and mixed with the soft food, 
are excellent and yield a good egg production. If these are also 
unobtainable, good oaten chaff‘ will do. 

The Tick Pest. 

The fear of tick should not deter anyone from keeping poultry. 
If proper precautions are taken the evil effects of the pest can be 
reduced to a minimum. The details as to the best means of fighting 
it have been several times dealt with in the columns of this 
journal, and a pamphlet on the subject is obtainable free by 
application to this Depai'tment. Briefly stated, the use of tick proof 
fowl-houses and perches, which prevent ticks reaching the fowls 
when roosting, are the best safeguards. 

Animal Pood. 

Animal food is generally harder to get than in the Eastern 
States, but this matter can also be overcome if special arrange¬ 
ments are made with butchers, and if such is impracticable, various 
substitutes are obtainable, such as dried meat meal, greaves, crissel, 
dried blood meal, etc. 


PiCTiTiotrs Diseases. 

Then with reference to disease, I am of opinion that our flocks 
•are not subject to mysterious maladies which are unknown in other 
parts of Australia, neither are the ordinary well-known complaints, 
such as roup and cholera, worse than they are in Victoria. 

Hiohee Pbioes. 

The important point, however, in making a comparison, is with 
reference to the great advantages that this State possesses as a 
successful producer of poultry products. The first is the fine 
prices obtainable here, especially for eggs; which for 1908 came out at 
from 9d. to lOd. per dozen higher on the yearly average than the 
Eastern States ; the prices of feed here are but little higher. The 
prices realised for table fowls, docks, geese, and turkeys are also 
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much higher than in the other States; thus showing that the industry 
is also much more profitable here. 

Climate and Markets. 

As regards climate, this is where we score heavily, chiefly from 
ihe fact that, although on the whole it can be considered warm, 
there is almost an entire absence of the sudden cold changes that 
are so prevalent in Victoria, which play such havoc with young 
stock. Our climate in the middle of winter is q uite mild and favour¬ 
able to a profuse egg production. 

Another advantage not at present appreciable is the 
geographical position of closer proximity to the markets of the 
world, when an export trade is developed. In the meantime we have 
excellent markets within onr own borders, both in the metropolitan 
area, and also on the goldfields. 

The Comparison. 

The comparison, briefly summarised, will thus be apparent 
that our chief advantages are, firstly, much greater profits, and, 
secondly, superiority of climatic conditions. The disadvantages are 
scarcity of natural animal food, greenstuff, and grit; but as these 
can be artificially supplied, the advantages, taken all round, to the 
poultry raiser in Western Australia, place him in a much more 
favourable position than his Eastern neighbour. 

How TO START KEEPING- POULTRY. 

Many settlers are now taking up land who purpose making 
poultry raising a source of income, but as many cannot make up 
their minds, or do not know enough about the matter, in regard to 
breed or breeds to take up to make the best profits, a few remarks 
om the subject may be of service to some of my readers.. 

fo.tlie first place, most selectors, when they take up land, think 
of nothinyg but getting it cleared as soon as possible; the idea of 
keeping fowls seldom enters their heads, and if it does,, a prompt 
decision is come to that poultry can be got when things are made 
ship-shape, 'the land cleared, and the first crop in. How this is just 
the wrong v^ray of going about things, in fact, it is a case of the 
cart hefohe the horse.” The first thing to do is to get a few 
fowls, because it is not necessary to have land cleared to keep them ; 
all that i,4 wanted for a start is a brush shed, and by the time grain 
is got off the land a nice-sized flock will be raised and bringing in 
ready c^sh just at the time the struggling selector requires it most; 
and in making a start let it be on good lines, not on the haphazard 
go-as-you-please style. We will suppose the cash available for 
piirchasinjg fowls amounts to the modest sum of ^24; do not use all 
endeavours to buy as many fowls as possible for the money, but 
get a few good ones, and as egg production pays best, for preference 
I woulli select either leghorns or minorcas ; but be sure that they are 
pure—|not necessarily from prize birds; also that they are quite 
healthjj. Fair specimens cannot, as a rule, be bought at less* 
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tlian 10s. a bird. We will suppose that they cost 15s. each, and 
that the purchase consists of a cockerel and three hens (second 
season birds preferred), viz., four birds at 15s. equals ^3; with 
the other ^1 buy, say, five common hens at 4s. each; these latter 
should be brown layers, for, as a rule, those hens laying brown 
eggs go broody, while leghorns or minorcas, which both lay white 
eggs, do not. All the nine birds should run together, but only the 
white eggs are set under the common hens as they go broody, and 
in 12 months time there should be a sufficient number of good pure 
pullets to breed from on a larger scale the following season, working 
up to a maximum of 200 laying hens, which will be found quite 
enough for the ordinary mixed farmer to attend to; but all the time 
stick to the one pure breed, ruuning with them any variety that 
lays bro wn eggs, a supply of which should be kept up by hatching 
every year from bought eggs. The same course should also be 
adopted to obtain fresh blood in the breeding stock. The fact of 
running pure cock birds with common hens does not afiect the 
quality of the progeny of the pure stock. And to make sure of the 
purity of the flock being kept up never set any of the brown or 
■crossbred eggs, and to avoid close in-breeding always sell olf 
cockerels that are full brothers to pullets. 

In clearing the land be careful not to fall into the too frequent 
error of removing all the natural timber in the vicinity of the 
homestead, but leave an area of from one to five acres as a shade 
and shelter for live stock such as poultiw, also leaving a good 
supply of undergrowth. In course of tkne this area could be 
enclosed with wire netting, and used entirely for the fowls. 

Pekin and Indian Runner Ducks. 

All settlers who have swamp lands should go in for ducks, as 
they can be raised under such conditions at a very small expense by 
picking up a great part of their living in the water, but do not run 
fowls and ducks in the same yard if both have to drink out of the 
same water vessels, besides, ducks require to be fed in a different 
manner to fowds; and for choice of breed in making a start, the 
same thing holds good as regards quality, viz., to commence in a 
small way with pure-breds, either Indian runners or Pekins—the 
former for preference if egg production is the first consideration. 

A duck egg-laying competition is now running in Mew South 
Wales, in which there are 19 competitors, the great majority of 
them being Indian runners; and it is interesting to note that 
this State is represented there, and in a highly satisfactory manner 
too, by a pen from the yard of Mr. A. Snell, of Bunbury, his birds 
are now third on the list, and from the 1st July to 31st January, 
quoting from the “ Australian Hen,” the six birds laid 794 eggs, 
and during the month of December made the highest record of any 
laying competion, viz., 175 eggs, made up as follows:—5, 5, 6, 6, 6, 
6,* 6, 5, 5, 5, 6, 0, 6, 5, 6, 6,^6, 6, 5, 6, 5, 5, 5, 6, 6, 5, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 
which is a wonderful score. The Sydney value of the eggs from 
the six birds for seven months is ^215s. llfd. A flock of such ducks 
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as these would form a very valuable asset to any farmer, especially 
when one remembers that eggs are worth a much higher price here 
than in Sydney. 

There are only two pens of Pekins in the competition and 
their records for the seven months are 581 and 494 respectively,, 
which show that, although good layers, they are considerably behind 
the Runners, but as birds for the table the Pekins are far superior,, 
and if well fattened and sold at Christinas time would fetch 10s.. 
a pair; wdiereas the Runner, owing to its small weight, would 
probably only fetch about half that price. 


AUSTRALASIAN POPULATION STATISTICS. 


The Registrar General’s department has issued some important 
statistics, which show the manner in which the population of the 
States of the Commonwealth and Rew Zealand progressed during 
the years 1903 and 1904. During 1904 the actual increase for 
Australia and Rew Zealand combined was 82,414 souls, or at the 
rate of 1*73 per cent. This was made up of 75,184 from excess of 
births over cleatiis, or 1*58 per cent., and the remaining 0*15 per cent, 
is found in the excess of arrivals over departures, 7,230. Of the 
actual increase for Australa'sia, 82,414, Rew Zealand is responsible 
for 25,028, leaving Australia with 57,386. To the 75,184 increase of 
births over deaths New Zealand contributed 14,678, leaving 60,511 
as the Commonwealth contribution. But ^vhereas the New Zealand 
arrivals exceeded her departui^es by 10,355, the Commonwealth total 
arrivals were 3,125 less than the departures, and this deducted from 
the New Zealand excess places the excess of arrivals for Austral¬ 
asia at the figures already given, 7,230. 

The figures disclose the fact that New South Wales and 
Western Australia are the only States enjoying an increase of 
population by immigration, this State benefiting to the extent of 
10,976 dui'ing 1904 and New South Wales 6,627. In all other 
States there is a deficiency in the arrivals as compai^ed with the 
departures, the excesses being as follow:—Victoria, 13,920; Queens¬ 
land, 2,707 ; South Australia, 1,496 ; and Tasmania, 2,605. Every 
State is responsible for an increase more or less small, New South 
Wales heading the list with 29,904 and Western Australia being- 
second with 15,335. 

Turning to the different countries represented, it will be seen 
that the two States in the Commonwealth having the largest 
numerical and centesimal net increases are those which alone show 
an excess of arrivals over departures, New South Wales and 
Western Australia. With New Zealand they share the distinction, 
of being the only countries in Australasia favoured in this respect. 
In the analysis of increases of the seven countiies, 'Western. 
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Australia stands liigliest in tlie rates of excess of birtbs over deaths 
■and arrivals over departures. In the net ceiitesiiiial increase she is 
also first. Appended are the details :— 



Denotes excess of departures over arrivals. 
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Tlie following table gives the population of Australasia at the 
end of eacb of the jears 1893 to 1904:— 



Western 

Australia. 

Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

New 

Zealand. 

Australasia. 

1893 . 

65,037 

3,383,447 

672,265 

4,055,712 

1894 

82,014 

3,450,368 

686,128 

4,136,496 

1895 .. 

101,143 

3,517,239 

698,706 

4,215,945 

1896 

137,796 

3,581,291 

714,162 

4,295,453 

1897 . 

161,694 

3,648,264 

729,056 

4,377,320 

1898 . 

167,810 

3,696,956 

743,463 

4,440,419 

1899 . 

1 170,651 

3,749,042 

756,505 

4,505,547 

1900 . 

179,708 

3,774,481 

768,278 

4,542,759 

1901 . 

194,109 

3,830,021 

787,657 

4,617,678 

1902 . 

213,327 

3,886,823 

807,929 

4,694,752 

1903 . 

226,954 

3,931,277 

832,505 

4,763,782 

1904 . 

242,289 

3,988,663 

857,583 

4,846,196 


It will be seen that during the 11 years ended December 31, 
1904, tbe population of Australasia increased by 790,484, made up 
of an increase of 605,216 in the population of the Commonwealth 
and 185,268 in that of New Zealand, while, during the same period, 
the population of Western Australia increased by 177,252. 

The manner in which these increases were made up during the 
II years is as follows: — 



Western 

Australia. 

Common¬ 
wealth of 
Australia. 

New 

Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Excess of births over deaths 

Excess of arrivals over departures 

27,145 

150,107 

617,743 

^12,527 

135,938 

49,330 

753,681 

36,803 

Total Increase ... 

177,252 

605,216 

185,268 

790,4S4 


* Excess of departures over arrivals. 


THE LONDON MARKETS. 


The following were the ruling prices in London, on March 7, for 
copper and tin :— 

Copper.—Copper on spot is quoted at ^68 Is. 3d., and forward 
at ^68 8s. 9d., per ton. 

Tin .—Tin on spot is quoted at MSB 15s., and forward at 
.«;6132 10s. per ton. 
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Lands available for Selection in the Katanning 

Districts 


During December last year, Mr. E. Cobliam, G-OYernment 
land agent at Katanning, made a tour of inspection of Crown lands 
east of Wagin, Katanning, and Broome Hill, and came across about 
46,000 acres of first-class agricultural lands suitable for cattle, sheep, 
dairying, and agriculture. An abundance of good fresh permanent 
water supplies were found, and, moreover, he lias especially noted 
that he saw no signs of rabbits. An examination of the sand plains 
at the back of these lands proved the non-existence of poison, on 
account of which they should in the near future be utilised as a 
depasture for sheep, moreover tlmre are many shrubs on these plains 
which are excellent sheep feed. The report for several reasons is 
an interesting one, and reads as follows :— 

“ I beg to hand you herewith report of my inspection of Crown 
Lands east of Wagin, Katanning, and Broome Hill. Leaving 
Katanning on 9th inst., Dyliabing was the first place stopped at, 
being Messrs. Warren Bros, selections, containing an area of about 
10,000 acres of rich land capable of carrying a sheep to the acre 
when the timber thereon has been killed. It is 6“ years since the 
Warren Bros, selected here; they are the pioneers of their district, 
and, as an example of what has been done by many of the settlers 
in these parts, I quote herewith some of the principal work done by 
them—Fencing: 8 miles of rabbit-proof, 7 miles of dog-proof, and 
19 miles of sub-divisional fencing, besides 8 miles of fencing now in 
course of construction; and nine dams have been constructed, one 
well 56 feet deep, one bore 112 feet, and another 46 feet ; both 
bores, however, proved a failure. Two hundred and fifty acres have 
been cleared, and 4,000 acres ringbarked. Three orchards have 
been planted on the property, chiefly with peach, apple, pear, plum, 
and vines. The stock consists of 2,800 merino sheep, 40 horses, 
and 30 head of cattle. Their wool this year realised lid, per lb. in 
London. 

“ The total approximate area of first-class lands met with 
amounts to 46,300 acres.” 

After making certain recommendations as to suitable sites for 
the erection of Trigonometrical Stations, Mr. Cobham goes on to 
say 

Soahs .—A permanent soak exists in flat granite rock at 
Quarliming, around which there is abont 400 acres of first-class 
land. This is a peculiar soak, underlying the rock at an angle of 

about 45 degrees.A well-marked watercourse was met 

with at a point evidently an arm of the Coblinine Eiver. At this 
point there are two large pools containing an abundant supply of 
good, fresh, soft water. .... In the vicinity of these pools a 
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splendid area of first-class country exists, comprising an area of 
fully 15,000 acres magnificently grassed. Tliis belt of country is 
adapted for cattle, slieep, dairying, or agriculture, tbe soil consist¬ 
ing of ricli cliocolate and red loams and timbered witli York Ginn, 
Morrell, Jams, and Salmon Gnms. The Eastern boundary of this 

ricli belt is tbe rabbit-proof fence.The sand plains are 

free from poison, and I feel sure on that account will be utilised in 
tbe future as a depasture for sbeep, there being many shrubs thereon 
which are excellent sheep feed. I was greatly struck by the 
abundance of natural grasses met with during' the trip, averaging 
in height from 18 inches to 30 inches, green grass being still in 
strong evidence. 

During the whole of my trip I saw no signs of rabbits. 

“ Whilst on this trip I saw several experimental plots of arti¬ 
ficial grasses, Messrs. Warren Bros., and Hamilton Bros., having 
sown patches Paspalum Bilatatum, and although only a small area 
has been sown in each case, the results point out that this grass 
would readily adapit itself to the conditions here, and prove invalu¬ 
able for stock. This grass has been largely and successfully grown 
in the other states, and has been proved to be drought proof, and 
stock of all descriptions greatly relish it. Messrs. Warren Bros, 
have also successfully experimented with Dwarf Hessex Rape. 

“ With reference to the different soaks seen by me, both on 
alienated and unalienated lands my attention was especially drawn 
to the excellent results obtained by ringbarking the country sur¬ 
rounding Granite outcrops, causing soaks to be visible at the 

surface, the existence of which were previously unknown. I 

am informed of the existence of a large area of good salt-bush coun¬ 
try distant about 90 miles east of Katanning, and in the vicinity of 
a large lake, which was formerly used as a sheep run by a Mr. 
Graham, which I purpose inspecting early in January, for, owing 
to recent inquiries for this class of countx'y, I feel sure that if tlie 
country is as good as reported, it will be readily taken up and 
stocked with sheep.” 

Mr. Cobham, in accordance with his expressed intention of 
making a further inspection, has forwarded to the Chief Land Agent 
at Perth, under date February 14, the following report showing the 
inspection of Crown Lands to the east and south of Xataniiing and 
Broome Hill:— 

'‘Since my appointment here I have had several inquiries from 
squatters in the Eastern States, whether areas of good sheep country 
'were obtainable in this district. Promising information obtained 
from old settlers and sandalwood hunters induced me to inspect the 
country in the vicinity of Lake Chinocup. With this object in 
view, I left here on the 15th ult., accompanied by Win. Farmer 
(guide) and native, Penny, returning on the 26th ult., during which 
period I travelled a distance of 370 miles. I discovered and 
inspected an area of 25,900 acres of what I consider first-class agri- 
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cultural laud witliin 80 miles of Katanning, and about 5O,0tH} acres 
of first-class salt-bush country well adapted for sheep, situated on 
the north, east, and south sides of Lake Ghinocup. An alnmdant 
supply of good fresh water is obtainable at the foot of the sandhills 
at the southern en<l of this lake, at a depth ranging from 15 inches 
from the surface. At the northern and eastern sides of the lake I 
came upon 11 other lakes, and on the southern end 14 lakes, all 
salt, most of which wmre dry. Salt of a first-class cpiality exists in 
abundance in several of these lakes, a sample of which I bronnht to 
Ivataiiniiig. I also biought a sample of salt bush. In the vicinitv 
of the salt-bush c(>\u\try I saw large numbers of emus, a sure 
indication of fresh water. En route to the lake, I travelled via 
Yellanup, Nyabing, Nampup Spring, Nowerlnp Tank, and Kuriiigup 
Spring, an abundant supply of fresh w^ater being obtainalde at e‘aeh 
place.^ At Kuringup Spring I found the soak filled np, so opened up 
another, which I timl)ered. Surrounding the above -inentione<l spring 
arefn)ni 3,0(H.) to 5,090 acres of splendidly-grassed country, timbered 
with jam, York, and salmon gum, morrell, and manna gum. Already, 
since mv return to Kataniiing, 8,140 acres of the country inspected 
have been ap|)li.ed for under clauses 55 and 74. The saiuple of the 
salt-lmsh now in the office has been inspected and admired l>y local 
settlers and by many from the other States, with the result that 
three parties have decided to inspect the salt-hush country in the 
vicinity of Lake Ghinocup, with the idea of applying for large areas. 
On the 24th ult. I reached Majibiip Estate, originally applied for 
by Messrs. Ball Bros., and recently purchased by Mr. A. E. 
Richardson for <£5,000. This estate comprises an area of 10,000 
acres, of which 7,000 acres are held under G.F. The stock on this 
estate consists of 2,200 Merino and Shropshire sheep, 13 horses, 
and 27 head of cattle. Improvenieiits consist of 20j miles of 
dog-proof fencing, four miles of 6-wire fencing, woolshed, and 
iiecessaiw drafting yards; also sheep-dip; 5,000 acres ringbarked, 
excavated tmiks, one of 1,500 cubic yards, one of 1,000 cid)ic yards, 
and one in course of construction to contain 1,500 cubic yards; 70 
acres of wheab re<‘ently harvested returned an average of 19 
bushels, and, hut for a recent thunderstorm, this crop wo\ild have 
averaged 25 bushels. A large area of country has been taken up 
from 20 to 80 miles east of Broome Hill. A spur railway line in the 
vicinity of Gnow^angerup would induce many suitable farmers to 
take up large areas in that locality, and to the eastward. A spur 
line as suggested in my annual report for 1904 would, I feel sure, 
amply justify its construction .... Surrounding the Now- 
greliip Tank and Soak, there are about 8,500 acres of good country, 
well grassed, the holding capacity of this tank being about 134,000 
gallons, and contains an abundant supply of excellent water. . . . 
Kumingup Spring was my depot -while inspecting the country 
surrounding Lake Ghinocup, being distant about six miles north¬ 
westerly. This spring is bound to be much availed of for travelling 
stock in the near future. . . . During this trip of inspection I 

saw a great many beehives in trees in the vicinity of all Soaks. . . 
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WEST AUSTRALIAN GOLD AND OTHER 
MINERALS YIELD. 


The official returns issued bv the Mines Department on 1st March 
show that the gold output of Western Australia for February of 
this year, as disclosed in the quantities exported from the State and 
receiTed at the Perth Mint, amounted to 154,032'86 fine ounces. 
The quantities •were as follow :— 

fine ozs. 

Exported... ... ... ... ... 57,212‘61 

deceived at Mint . 96,820’25 

Total . 154,032-86 


The Talue, calculated at £4 4s, ll-45d. per ounce is £654,290. 
The yield is lower by 11,419 ounces than that for the previous 
month, and 8,369 fine ounces less than the yield for February, 1904. 
The total for the two months—319,485'26 fine ounces—is 19,570 
fine ounces less than the yield for the corresponding two months of 
last year—339,055 fine ounces. 

The follomng table gives the yearly output of gold from 1880 
to date:— 


Year. 

Grand Total. 

Fine Ozs- 

Value. 

1886 . 

270-17 

£ s. a. 

1,147 12 24 

1SS7 . 

4,359’37 

18,517 8 6;1- 

ISSS . 

3,121*82 

13,273 7 10 

1889 

13,859*52 

58,871 9 Ilf 

1890 . 

20,402*52 

86,663 19 5:1 

1S91 . 

27,116*14 

115,382 0 10 

1892 . 

58,271*65 

226,283 11 8.1 

1893 . 

99,202*50 

421,385 8 8.* 

1894 . 

185,298*73 

787,098 19 6 

1895 . 

207,110*20 

879,748 4 2.* 

1896 . 

251,6l8-()9 

1,0()8,808 5 2 

1897 . 

003,84()-44 

2,564,976 12 i)] 

189-8 . 

939,489-49 

3,990,(*.97 13 10 

1899 . 

1,470,604*66 

t 6,246,731 10 7:] 

1900 . 

1,414,310*86 

: 6,007,610 13 4,* 

1901 . 

1,703,416*62 

1 7,235,653 9 1 

1902 . 

1,871,037*35 

1 7,947,661 9 7;|, 

1903 . 

2,064,801*40 

1 8,770,718 17 0|- 

1904 . 

1,983,230*07 

8,424,225 17 3| 

1905=^= . 

319,485*26 

1,357,087 2 

Total 

13,236,356*26 

; 56,222,343 14 2.1 

1 


To 28tli February, 1905. 


Some Minerals othek than Gold, 1904. 

Vabie. 

Black Tin (raised) ... 855 tons = .£58,817 

Coal (raised) . 138,550 „ =: 67,174 

Copper Ore (raised) ... 3,969 „ ~ 26,180 

Silver (exported) ... 399,190 fine os^s. = 45,912 
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INFORMATION FOR LAND SELECTORS. 


The Hon. J. M. Drew, Minister for Lands, has initiated a new 
clepartui-e in dealing with hona fide |)ersons in search of suitable 
areas of land for mixed farming. Instructions have been given to 
Mr. H. S. Eanford, who for many years has been identified with 
land settlement in this State, to procure exhibits of cereals, fodder 
plants, fruits, and vegetables from various districts in this State for 
exhibition purposes at the Lands Office, Perth. In this way 
selectors may have occular demonstration of what the soils liei^e are 
capable of producing. 

The following lessees have sent along produce for the purpose 
stated above:— 

Mr. A. Peeve, of Balbarinp, south of Bridgetown. Potatoes (Farmers’ 
G-lory). 

Dr. Hackett. Potatoes from Donnybrook (British Queen). 

Mr, J. B. Dearie, Kojonup.—Onions (White Queen, Spanish). 

Mr. H. W, Lilley, Wagin.—Apples {Lord Nelson and Emperor 
Alexander). 

Mr. Hammond, Jandakot.—Apples (Cleopatra, Jonathan, Lord Nelson) 
and sweet corn. 

Mr. Owen Saggers, Tambellup.—Fodder grass (Paspaliim Dilatatuni) 
and English barley. 

Mr. James Pitt, jun., Narrogin.—Wheat (Baroota Wonder and "" Lots '' 
Early). 

Mr. W. L. Holly, Kojonup, Broome Hill Boad,—Lucerne. 

Mr. W. Larsen, Mooradxip, Balgarup Eiver (10 miles west of 
Kojonup).—W^heat (JO bushels per acre). 

Mr. Mclnnes, Southern Cross.—Pie melons (grown without irrigation). 

Mr. Donald McDonald, Birnam 'Wood, Broome Hill.—American potato 
oats. 

Mr. E. A. Watts, Pingelly.—Potatoes (Early Bose). 

Mr. G-. S. Sloan, Bockingham.—Potatoes (Beauty of Hebron). 

Mr. McB. Broun, Pingelly.—Onions. 

Mr. Harold Brockman, Donnybrook.—Japanese plums (“Kelsey”). 
Mr. W. T. Jones, jun., Kojonup.—Wheat (Purple Straw). 

Messrs. Norie and Watkins, Jarrahdale.—Apples (Lord Nelson) and 
quinces 1 

Messrs. Gottsch Bros., Whinbin Bock, Wolwolling.—Wheat 
(Stein weidel). 

Mr. J. J. Treasure, Kojonup,—Wheat. 

, Mr. Douglas, Police Station, Bridgetown.—Potatoes (Old Bed). 
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Mr. G. E. Werner, Wolwolling.—Wheat (Steinweklel); 200 acres of 
new land, averaginjjf 14 bushels. 

Mr. C. Warburton, Bridgetown.—Onions. 

Mr. J. J. Mottram, Bridgetown.—Potatoes. 

Mr. T. May, Bridgetown.—Potatoes (Beauty of Hebron). 

Mr. L. P. Yanziiilecom, Ernyellup, Kojonup.—Kangaroo grass, 
(indigenous). 

The Lauds Department would be glad to receive from settlers 
specimens of produce for exhibition jourposes. ’Eailage will be paid 
at Perth end, and all parcels should be consigned to the Under 
Secretary for Lands, Perth. 


AMALYSES OF SOILS AMD FERTILISERS. 


The following return shows the amount of analytical work 
performed in the Government Laboratory during 1904 in connection 
with agricuiture. 

The return is very disappointing as showing the small extent 
to wdiich those who should be interested take advantage of the 
facilities provided by the Government. 

Analyses are conducted at low rates specially reduced for 
farmers, gardeners, etc., so as to encourage producers in availing 
themselves of the technical assistance available but so far they have 
])een slow to see the value of such help. 

Last year a table of unit values was drawm up for this State so 
as to be able to advi.se purchasers of manures as to the value of 
their purchases, thus px’otecting them against any exorlhtaiit 
demand on tiie part of the vendors, but only in one instance w^as 
assistance sought in this direction—and the large amount of work 
spent on this was practically wasted. Only once before, I Indieve, 
has such a table of unit values been compiled (by Mr. Doiigall), 
and coiisecjuently farmers had no guide as to whether they Were 
paying a fair price or otherwise for their goods. 

It is hoped, however, that in the coming year, with the 
appointment of an Inspector of Fertilisers and vigorous supervision 
of this trade, the value of chemical analyses will be more fully 
recognised. 

As regards soils, much requires to be done in the way of 
chemical analysis, with a view to a classification of the soils of this 
State, and I should be glad to receive samples of the typical soils 
of various distiicts with this end in view:. 
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Analyses made during 1904. 

(The manhers in hmckets indicate the analyses made for farmers 
and other prodnicers.) 

Fertilisers, 13 (3). 

Soils, 32 (23). 

Natural deposits (for'fertilising constituents), 6 (3). 

Fungicides, 2. 

Barks (for Tanning): Mallet, 6 ; Wattle, 2; Mangrove, 1 ,* Gumlet, 
2; White Gum, 2. 

Water (for irrigation), (2). 

In addition to the above, 70 estimations (on 23 fertilisers pnr- 
clxased in the market) were made in connection with the compilation 
of unit valued for 1904. 

There can be little doubt that with the present haphazard wav 
of fertilising soils farmers mast waste valuable seasons in ascertain¬ 
ing by successive trials what are the special manures rec|uired by 
their particular soils, when preliminary analysis would have given 
them the necessary indication in the first instance. 

E. A. Mann, 

Government Analyst and x4gricuitural Chemist. 


APIARY NOTES. 


Plantagenet Beekeepers’ Association. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the above association was 
held on 20th February at the president’s residence, Albany, and it 
was announced that the following statistics had been received from 
the Department of x4.griculture :— 


Year. 

Honey 

iiiiported. 

Value. 

Honey produced 
in W.A. 


lbs. 

£ s. d. 

lbs. 

1901 

86,916 

1,446 0 0 

142,082 

1902 

o0,621.i 

1,186 0 0 

262,968 

1903 

59,279 

1,252 0 0 

179,271 

1904 

212,841 

3,138 0 0 

not available 


It will be noticed that the statistics for 1904 of honey produced 
in Western Australia are not available at present. No record is 
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kept of tlie value'of local liouey, inasmuch as the prices vary accord¬ 
ing to market requirements. 

A discussion took place on several questions considered to he 
of importance, and with a view of keeping other beekeepers posted 
on the subjects which seemed to be troubling the Phuitagenet 
Association the following questions and results of the discussion 
thereon are given:— 

(i.) What size strips of foundation comb pay best ?—Most of 
those present were in favour of full sheets everywhere except in the 
pound sections. ( 2 .) How many beekeepers use disinfectants?— 
It was discovered that beekeepers generally do not rec(-)gmse the 
importance of disinfectants to prevent disease among 1 )ees. ( 3 .) 
Should old combs be renewed?—It was considered that hives make 
more progress where combs are renewed in the brood chamber every 
year, but old combs are the best for extracting, being stronger than 
new combs. (4.) When bees maliciously tear down foundation 
comb, is it through any fault in the foundation conib ?—Tliis 
question led to a discussion on the different makers of foundation 
comb, but the cause was thought to l)e tlin)ug]i giving the bees too 
much building to do at once. ( 5 .) What sort of top Itar is ]:)est 
for deep frames ?—Hone wei'e in favour of the “ vedge,” but ail 
preferred the wedge and groove ” except one, who preferred a ]:)lain 
bar. ( 6 .) If a queen becomes a drone layer in her second year, 
will she recover if given a chance?—It was considered a drone 
layer should be destroyed. ( 7 .) Are large queens better than small 
ones?—Some very good queens are small and some large ones are 
inferior, so a qneen should not be judged by size alone. 

It would appear from the fourth question and answer that the 
majority of beekeepers in this State buy their foundations instead 
of making them. Tlie initial outlay for purchase of the ne(*essary 
machine is but small, and it may be of some interest to Western 
Australian beekeepers to know that their l)rtjthreii in Oaiuida in 
nearly every instance make their own foundations. 

The monthly meetings of this association will l>e lield a,s 
under: — 


March 


... 20 

August 

... M 

April 


... 17 

Scptem])cr ... 

... 11 

May ... 


15 

October 

9 

June... 


... 12 

November ... 

... 3:1 

July ... 


... 17 

December ... 

... :ii 


If kindred associations would keep the Editor informed of the 
result of their experiences, they would be assisting not only him but 
also other beekeepers. It should not be overlooked that 
•exchanges of thought and experience will have an all-round 
beneficial result. 

Honey Yinegae. 

If you simply mix the honey and water so that an egg will 
fairly float at the top showing about the size of a dime out of 
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water, it may be sufficient or it may not, according to tbe anioiiiit 
of fenneut contained in tlie honey, and also according to the tem¬ 
perature after the mixture is made. To make vinegar there must 
lie an alcoholic fermentation previous to the acetic, and the more 
thorough the first fermentation is, the better the acetic fermentation 
will be. 

In order to hasten the fermentation, it is best to add some 
fresh fruit-juice to your honey water. Then, if the liquid is cold, 
or if the temperature is low, it is best to heat the liquid till it 
reaches about 90 or 100 degrees. If it is kept warm, the fermenta¬ 
tion will soon begin, and if it remains exposed to the air, it will be 
but a short time till the sour taste begins to show. 

We never allow any honey to go to waste. The washing of 
the capping's in a well-regulated apiary will famish enough vinegar 
for two or three families, even if only a few hundred pounds of 
honey have been uncapped. In a large apiary, the cappings are 
first drained through the uncapping-can in a warm room until they 
seem perfectly dry, and even then several barrels of S'weet liquid 
can be secured from the washings of the cappings of fifteen or 
twenty thousand pounds of honey. We figure that each thousand 
pounds of honey extracted gives us about 15 pounds of beeswax 
from the cappings, and, perhaps, five gallons of sweet water, fit to 
make good vinegar. So the apiarist should never render his 
beeswax till it has been thoroughly washed. 

Yiriegar which will not sour may lack two or three things 
which are all needed. Sufficient warmth, as stated above. If all 
other requirements are right, it will still be impossible for vinegar 
to sour if the weather is cool. A good place to keep a gallon of 
vinegar is right behind the kitchen stove. In a few days a jug full 
of mild vinegar will become very sour. Do not cork it tight, but 
cover the mouth with a cork. A wide-mouthed jar covered with a 
cloth is still better. 

Air, that is, oxygen, is needed. The making of vinegar is 
simply the oxidising of the sugar contained in the liquid. Ho 
change may take place unless the air is, or has been, supplied. For 
that reason the vineyardist keeps his barrels of wine full, and 
bunged tightly so that no air may reach the wine. If, perchance, a 
barrel remains open, he soon has a barrel of vinegar, instead of a 
barrel of wine, and the better the wine has been, the better the 
vinegar will be. Sufficient sweetness is needed. If the directions I 
give are followed, a good article of vinegar will be produced. If you 
want to put the honey by weight, put not less than two pounds of 
honey for each gallon of water. A less cjuantity may make fair 
vinegar,ffiut it is much easier to weaken your vinegar, if too strong, 
by the addition of a little water when you wish to use it than to 
strengthen it by adding more honey after it is partly made. 

A very good inducement for any sweet or alcoholic liquid to 
turn to vinegar is the addition to the liquid of what is called 
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vineg-ar-motlier,” the viscous, ropv matter which is usually fouiui 
in a barrel of good vinegar. This vinegar-mother ” contains the 
principal ingredients that go to malce vinegar, and altliougli it is 
practically degenerated vinegar, yet it will add strength to tiie 
vinegar very promptly. 

So if you happen to have some old vineiyar that has l‘)een long 
standing, you soon strengthen your new vinegar by adding a little 
of this “ mother.” Do not listen to those who say that this is a 
disgusting-looking residue. Tt looks no worse than an oyster does. 
Vinegar containing this residue is sure to be pure and wholesome. 
Vinegar made from chemicals does not contain any “ mother,” 
neither does it contain any living organism. 

[*^^‘The more air the vinegar gets at the proper temperatures the 
quicker the vinegar is made. 

Manufacturers of first-class wine vinegar in Europe often drain 
their vinegar through a barrel full of shavings slowly, drop by 
drop, so as to give it a good chance to air. In this way the best 
vinegar is made. 

If you have no fruit juices to add to your vinegar, a little cider 
will help to®give it a start .—American Bee Jo^trnaL 


GARDEN NOTES FOR APRIL, 


By Percy G. M'igken, 


C^This month generally sees the breaking up of tlie long, dry 
period of the summer mouths, and good falls of rain may bc.^ 
expected. The ground being warm and the early rains l>eing 
generally warm, all vegetation which has barely been keeping alive 
for the past few months quickly responds to the altered ctmditions, 
and, after being refreshed by these welcome rains, takes on a fresh, 
green appearance and makes rapid growth. Our experience leaches 
US that it is always the early sown plants that do best; and to have 
early vegetables of all winter kinds, the ground should be thoroughly 
prepared before the rain sets in, so that., directly the ground becomes 
moist, the seeds can be planted, and while the ground is warm they 
will make rapid growth ; if left until the ground becomes saturated 
with moisture and comparatively cold the growth will be much 
slower. The ground should be deeply wu)rked by sul)-soilmg or 
trenching so as to allow the air and water to penetrate the soil, and 
due provision made for running oft* the excess water later on in the 
winter without having to disturb the gum wing plants when the 
ground becomes soft and perhaps boggy. Young plants, such n.s 
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cabbages, cauliflowers, and even root crops, sboiikl be raised iti 
boxes or sheltered beds so that they can be planted out on the first 
oci'asiou. Ill planting out young seedlings, only strong healthy 
plants should be used, all weak and unhealthy looking plants should 
be discarded ; it will be better to wait until a fresh supply can 
1)6 raised than to put out weakly plants. It is freciueiitlv the 
case that plants are vreak and niisformed through being too thickly 
sown in the seed beds, each seedling not having sufficient room in 
which to develop, and to prevent this the young plants 
should be thinned out so that one plant does not interfere 
with another. It will be better to raise a smaller number 
of healthy strong plants than a large quantity of weak ones. 
With the advent of the first rains a bountiful crop of weeds 
will 110 doubt appear, and these should be cut down as soon 
as ]:M:ys8ible, the sooner they are hoed down the easier will be the 
work, as the roots very s(ion obtain a good hold of the ground. A 
Planet Junior machine, either of the horse or hand type, is the best 
for this work, and will enable one to cut out tlie weeds with a 
minimum amount of backache. 

Aspab.^gus. —Should be much more extensively cultivated than 
it is. It is planted very early in the spring. A good bed, treiiche<l 
to a depth of 30 inches and thoroughly well mixed with well-rotted 
stable manure, should be prepared during the winter months so as 
to give the manure a chance to mix with the soil before the spring. 

Beans (Broad).—vSow extensively of these as soon as possible. 
They prefer a fairly heavy soil, but do on a wide range of soils. 
Sow in rows about 3ft. to 4it. apart and the seeds about 4in. apart 
ill the rows. 

Beet (Red and Silver).—Put out seeds in seed beds ready to 
plant out on the first opportunity, or the seed may be sown direct 
ill the rows and thinned out as they come up. 

Borecole or Kale. —Thousand Headed, Jersey Tree, or 
Curly, is well worth ti-ying; it is a hardy plant and supplies a large 
amount of green leaves, valuable for pt>ultry and stock, and the 
Curly Kale esyiecially is valuable as a vegetalde. Plant and treat 
the same as cabbage. 

Brussel Sprouts belong to the same tribe as the cabbage, 
and are well worth attention as a vegetable. It requires a rather 
cool climate and should succeed in the Southern districts; the 
plants are better raised in seed beds, and treated the same as 
cabbages. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers. —Have a good supply of young 
plants available in the seed beds to put out on the first opportunity, 
and sow a supply for future use. Manure the soil well with stable 
manure when available, and plant out in rows 3ft* apart and 2ft. 
apart in the rows; as the plants make a good groudh a little liquid 
sulphate of ammonia will help them along. Only plant out healthy 
plants and put the roots down straight. 
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Carrots. —Sow exteiisivelj in drills. lirills sbould In* 2ft. 
apart; but, two rows of carrots luay be sown in e:icli drill. 
Sow the seed thinly and thin out when plants are larij;*e enough. 

Celery. —Sow some seed in seed bed and plant out any |)laiits 
that cive large enough. Thoroughly manure the ground l>efore 
sowing, and bill up any plants that are welhgrowii. 

Lbeits.—S ow a quantity of seed and plant out any seedlings 
that are ready. 

Lettuce. —Sow a quantity of seed and ])lant out all the 
seedlings available. 

Onions.™ -Sow a libei-al supply of seed, either in see.I lieds or 
direct into l)eds, and thin out as soon as they come u|>. They 
require a well-worked, pliable, loamy soil, well manured witli 
stable manure. The drills in the ])eniianent beds should 1)0 about 
Id inches apart, and the plants four iiicdies apart in the drills. 

Parsnips. —Sow a few vows, the same as carrots, in deeply 
worked and well-manured soil. 

Peas.- -Sow largely in rows 3ft. to 4ft. apart; when a few 
inches in height they will require staking. Light !)riislnrood 
sticks are the best to use for this purpose. 

Turnips. —Early sown turnips will require thiniung, A few 
more white turnips and a crop of Swedes can be sown during* this 
month. Keep the beds free from weeds. 

Farm. —Wherever the ground is in good enough condition 
ploughing should he pushed on with as fast as possil)le, and witli 
modern makes of disc ploughs ploughiug can he carried out at ail 
times of the year. Land that was fallowed early in the season will 
require to be harrowed or scarified before sowing. As much of this 
•work as possible should be done before the rain sets in, as, owingto 
the short season, the land speedily becomes soft, a,ml in many cast*s 
last season farmers were unable to complete their S(H^ding opera¬ 
tions. Directly sufficient rain has fallen the cereal crops should be 
sown as quickly as possible, and if all the ploughing, harrowing, 
etc., is left until this time settlers with only limited horse-power at 
their disposal find it impossible to get the sowing done in time. 
All wheat, oats and barley should be pickled in a solution of 
bluestone and wmter, 11b. of bluestone to five gallons of water, 
before sowing, as a preventative against smut. Sin\it is becoming 
very prevalent among the wheat crops, and this is mainly due to 
the seed-wheat being sown unpiclded, or to the pickling being done 
in a very indifferent manner. Special attention should be given to 
the selection of wheat for seed purposes; it will always pay to get 
the best obtainable, and the extra price paid for first-class seed is 
money well spent. Inferior and pinched seed is dear at any price. 
Like produces like, good seed good crop, bad seed bad crop, other 
conditions being equal the good seed pays for itself several times 
over. 
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THE WORLD’S WHEAT MARKETS, 


The local wheat market remains steady. Supplies offerino- in 
Perth are not lar^e. Holders for the most part are seemingly not 
anxious to quit, save at their own figures. The quotation for f.a.q. 
grain is 3s. 4|d. to 3s. 5d., while for prime milling wdieat a further 
^d. to Id. ])er bushel would very likely be realised. 

In South Australia the demand is not very spirited, and buyers 
are exhibiting great caution in their operations. On the spot 
markets rule steady, with a fair demand, and quotations range 
from 3s. 4jd. to Bs. 5d. per bushel Port Adelaide. Victorian 
niarkets rule quiet, but steady, and considerable sales have been 
made on the basis of 3s. 4jd. to 3s. 4Id. Sydney market is steady, 
with a moderate business doing, and quotations there may be given 
as 3s. 4dd. per bushel on trucks Darling Island. 

The American wheat market has remained above the parity of 
European prices for some months past, in consequence of the falling- 
off in the crop and the inferior quality of ninch of the wheat 
harvested last year, the supply of really good wheat being insuffi¬ 
cient to leave a surplus for export. The position is to some extent 
an artificial one, and as the season advances it is natural that the 
market should become subjed- to rapid fluctuations, especially when 
speculators are at work. The news of a lieavy slump in Chicago 
and New York, occasioned by reports that the Gates pool are 
unloading their wheat on the Produce Exchange, is not very sur¬ 
prising. The European loarket.s, however, appear to be little 
aifected by the decline in America. 

The European position is referred to by “ Dornbuseh ” in the 
following terms:—Whatov<m experience may be in store for the 
trade in the coming months when stocks shall have been reduced by 
the attrition of consumj^tion, which probably will not be balanced 
by imports, it cannot be gainsaid that present conditions are 
extremely ({uiet, and value seems more inclined to recede than 
otherwise. Shipments from Kussia have been maiutained in un¬ 
expectedly large volume, and this, perhaps more than any other 
single influence, has prevented the trade from taking more interest 
in Australian and La Plata cargoes. The large shipments from 
Argentina and India w^ere regarded almost as a matter of course; it 
was the persistence of Black Sea and Azof: shippers in meeting the 
demands of Western Europe that checked enthusiastic visions of 
higher prices, and compelled the belief in larger available supplies, 
whose possibility it was the vogue to ignore in certain trade circles. 
To illustrate the important part played by Russia as a contributor, 
the total output from wheat from the Czar’s doniinions since 
ist August, amounts to 12,207,000 quarters, compared with 
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9,194,000 quarters in oorrespondiioi;* j>eru>(l la.st s(‘a'Soii. Priueiraliy 
3,000,000 quarters in excess of genei-al <,‘xj)ecta,iion, and laeariy half 
of this siuqdus was for U.K. account, ddn* <*,a,rn'o market lias 
dragged tln*oug'iioiit the week, and ex<‘ept that Rosario Sa.ula. IV. is 
a shade lower, there is no detiuite alteration. Aust inliati on pa.ssa.g«‘ 
offers vainly at 22s. 9d. to 33.s., and the same rates arc quoted for 
new crop. JSTo. 2 Calcutta has been in fair u'quest^ for [jondou, and 
considerable purchases were made early in the week of Red Ka.i'arbi 
and White Delhi for Bristol Chatmel. Liverpool bought La Plahi 
parcels for shipment. The hrmuess of Russian shippers stops 
business in fine samples from Black Sea ports. 

The quantity of wheat afloat for the D,nit(‘d Kingdom is 
4,l-'^0,000 quarters, and for the (.''outinent 1,21b, 0(H) quarters. 
Atlantic shipments for the week amounOal to 43,000 (juar0u*s. 


LONDON WOOL SALES. 


January Serie>s. 

The first series of colonial wool sales tV»rtlm euroml yea.r, wiiich 
opened on 17tli, January, closed on 1st F(d:)rim.ry. Thei*e scfuus a, 
certain amount of discrepancy between tln^ varituis brokers as to the 
quantity of wmol wdiich was actually available', a;ud which \va,s 
originally given as 146,500 bales. Of theses it now appeal’s ifuit 
aixmt 3,000 bales, chiefly Cape, must have been disposed <4* 
privately, for the return at the end ()f the s(‘rios slunviV t he iVllewiiig 
quantities as catalogued, wliilst only 660 trail's a.r('. sahl to iuive 
been held over unoffered. Th‘e following figures give llu'. number of 
bales at this series and the (torrespoinling series la,st. ytuu*:. 


Sydney. 

laor.. 

Bales. 

... 2:ht)29 

KHU. 

ISaUsH, 

... 22,288 

Queensland . 

... 21,282 

... 11,749 

Port Phillip. 

... 2(v277 

... 24,495 

Adelaide . 

... 9,497 

... 12,227 

Tasmania . 

... 1,114 

220 

Western Australia ... 

... 12,824 

... 14,764 

New Zealand. 

... 2(J,16o 

... 39,740 

Cape . 

... 7,245 

... 7,970 

Total catalogued 

... 142,034 

... 124,4tk^ 
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Ord oi‘ibis total about KbSjOOO balos were sold; 78,000 hales for 
lioiiie eoHsuniptioii, 01,000 to tlie Gontiiient, and 4,000 to America, 
loaodiii^' about. 5,00t) t.o b<‘ carri(*<l forward to next series. 

The sales opinied with a. very ruiiuerous attendance of buyers 
and spiritual c.onipetition, nun'inos ruling' from previous rates^ to 
5 ])er cent, a.dvance, wliilst crossbreds, on the avera^^e, were about 
5 per (‘ent. dearer tlniu tln.^ (‘losing* rates of the previous series. For 
the first fcnv days prices rcnnaiiK'd very firm with, if anything, a 
tenchmcy in sellers’ fa,vonr, hut at the (*omni(mcem<mt of the second 
W(^.ek th(‘ news of striln.'s and riots in Russia, which assumed almost 
a rcvolutionar}'’ (*,haira.cter, and of strikes of the (‘,oai workers in parts 
of Germany a,nd Belgium, e,a,us(Ml som(‘ hesitation owing to the fear 
of possible further <*om[)lications, and jerkies turmal in buyers’ 
fa.vour, but only to a. slight (‘xfimt so far a.s merinos were concerned 
whilst., on the otlnn' ha.nd, tln‘ fall in mcMlium and (!oarse erosslneds 
wa.s ra,th(‘r sharp, a,mounting in ma,ny ca,ses to Id. t(> l id. jaT lb. 011 
t he t<>p {)ri(*(‘s of tli(‘ pnwions wank ; and although there was more 
iiromess at tlie closi? owing to tln^ Raissiaii situation not a.ppearing 
so serious a.s wa,s first fixinal, there* wa.s not any njark(Hl rei'overy 
in values. As r(‘.ga.rds tlu^ eoa,rst*r cro.ssbr(Hls, the drop is not 
altogether surprising, for tlieir valiums had advam^ed beyond all 
reason, aanl a (beeline wa,s in(n’(*ly a niattm* of time, altliougli the 
present fall has Ixien railnn* nior <3 sliarp and suddtni than was 
looked for. 

As iu:nnpared with, tins (dosing rates of tlie November series, 
(piotes were: Sc'omnd merino wools, pna*; good greasy merinos, par 
to 5 per cent, low<n’; inferior, faculty, and wasty, greasy merinos, 
5 ])(‘r cent. 1 ow(M'; iliu^ crossbred wools, par; medium and coarse 
crossbn.nls, 71 to 10 per c(nt. lower; hunlis, in general, par to 5 per 
(‘cut. higher, 'M<mirn(j KrrahL 


WINBFLKR A. OO.’B 'WOOTi EEI>()K,T. 

Tx>,ud< > 11 , Fed >ruary 1 st, 1905. 

Meriuo him I IS a.re most faulty tins hixihoii, but a;re geueniily 
parted per cent, dearer than al. the last avi(dl<)nw in Novenilan; 
crossbred lam I is I nivi* vi‘ry spa.rlngly re|>r6sent(Hl. 

The iiresent Aust-raJian merino (dip, though bett(*r in qualitY 
tlia,u last, still leav(*s much to bo dosired in this resprvt, and is, 
besidiis, very dcdnctivi*; fine wools of line (piaiity Iiave conse(][uently 
(jonunanded sj^ecially strong c.omp<^lit.ioii and full rates. 

Gapxj wools, winm in good condition and of good staple, have 
Ijeeii in mucli KHjucst to sup|)ly tlm deficiency of free Australians, 
a.nd stnne (-‘.xixdhmt pri(*.eB hawe been obtained, but the bulk, con¬ 
sisting largely (.)f and irregular growths, must be (Quoted 

.about 5 p('‘r e,ent. lower. Btjoureds, as'for so, long past, have been 
sca.r({(;‘ and wtdl (’jon]|>oted for at full rates. 
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Value of Australasian and Cape Wool in London, Januakma 

Sydney. Port Phillip. Adflaidk. 

Scoured. Scoured. ScoiiretL 

cL d. d. d. 0. 

•erior ... 21 to 2:1 Superior .. 22 to24 Av. top'o<l ... 18 U 


Superior ... 21 to 2:1 

Av. to good ... 181 ,, 20.1 

Inferior ... 15 „ 10 

Greasy. 

Superior ... i:l „ 14.\ 

Av. to good ... 101 „ 12*1 

Inferior ... 8 „ 9 

Crossbred ... 91 „ 12 


181 „ 20.1 I Av. to good ... 19 
15 „ 10 i Inferior ... 15.1 


21.1 

Ul-l Superior 


Queensland. 

Scoured. 

Average ... 18 j, 19 

Greasy. 

Superior ... Ill „ 12.1 

Av. to good ... 8.1- „ 10.1 


Crossbred fine... 18 „ 20 Av. io gnod ... S.^ 

;l „ 14.1 „ low... 12 „ 131 inferior ... til 

01 „ 12.^ Greasy. 

s\, 9 Extra.15.1 „ Hli New Zealand. 

91 „ 12 Superior ... 11 „ 15 Semi red. 

Good .12 „ i:i Cood .20 

D. Inferior to av. 9 „ 11 Average ... 17 

Oi'ossbred super. i:U „ 141, (dreasy. 

.8 3,19 ,, fine 12 „ Li Superior ... 11.i 

,, Lincoln 10.1 „ 11 A v. U > g( »<m I ... i 0 


Swan Eiver. 
Washed. 

Avex'agc ... 13.1 
Greasy. 

Average blue ... 10.1 
red ... 7 


10.1 Scoured. 

Pieces, av. ... lO-i „ 18 

Greasy. 

Piece.s, av. ... 8.1 „ 91 

14.1 Scoured. 

Lambs, av. ... 15 ,,10 

11.] Greasy. 

7’1 Lambs, av. ... 8 „ 9 


Iiifprior ... 8 

0ro.sshrtHl fiia^ 12 
av. .10] 
„ low 9,’ 

„ l{uul>s 7i 

SI ipe. 

Halfdavd ... M 

LiiU!olM ... 12 


Western super. S.W. 

„ good 
Eastern average 
,, inferior 


d. d. 

20 to 211 West( Til long 
171 „ 181 Kaffrjirian averagii 
161 „ 17.1 


II ‘ to 1 , 2 ] 

9 „ 91 


WestcTn Cmbg. siiptM\ 

Eastern ,. 

sbovt averag(,‘ 
Kaffrarian . 


d. d. 

9.] to 101 

71 „ 8 


AuBTRALAHI an, NTU., SH'KM,PHIC 1NH. 

At aiictiouB here on rJtii JinnuLy tlioro wivro (dTerod ; 

2,900 bales Austral aw ian, 

500 ,, Punta ,Ar(,nKis, idic., 

130 „ Butmos Ayres, 

and practically all soid. Ab coinparo<I with pnsviemH .sales’ rai.es 
(December 1st, 1904) we quote: 

Merino combing . ,|d. per lb. d(,^arcr. 

. Crossbred fine combing . Id, „ „ 

„ coarse „ ... ... -|d. „ „ 

The advance on coarse crossbreds being most marked cm New 
Zealand skins. 

There was an average attendance of buyers and good ei,),nipetition. 
Crossbreds were again bought freely for the UnittMi States, 

The next auctions will be held on 23rd March, 
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dOLONIAL WOOL SALES. 

The roll<nviiio toh^i^o-auis ivlatiiio* to tlie colonial wool sales lield 
in L<ni<lon on 7th Ma.r<‘li will sliow tiic pi-iocswliiciimaY be expected 
to 1)0 ol)tiiined by Australasian )>a.storalists, a,nd are taken from the 
WeM A ni^fralhiu of 10th March - 

London, March 7. , 

The Mar(,.'h seri(?s of <,a)lonial wool sales opened to-day. The 
market was dull. Prices, compared with the closing* rates of last 
serie.s, ranged from, [)a.r to 5 per cent, decline. 

London, Maixdi 8. 

At yester<iay’s colonial wool sales, Messrs. Buxton, Ronald, 
& Go., (diaries Balme A Co., ami Ja,comb & Sons sold 11,953 
l)ales. The sc‘]ec,tion was fairly representative. 

There was a full a,tl<‘n<la.n<*e from all <juarters, the sales 
arousing' j. 4 Toa.t interest. Com])ctition was irrep’ular. Ooinpared 
with Janua,ry closing* ra.t(‘s nun-inos were |>.nicticaliy unehanged. 
.Fan 1 ties wen* oianisionally 5 per (amt. lower. .Fine crossbreds were 
ahoiit a hailf-peiiny cbeapm*, and nnaliuin, 5 pei’ (‘ent,, and coarse 
from 5 per I'ent. to 71 per eemt. low<u'. Tlie available sn|:>plv ended 
at 179,500 bales. 

The May and July sori(‘s of colonia-l wool sales are to be 
limited to 150,000 ]»ales. No limit is to lie set on the September 
and Noveinlier sales. 


LOCAL MARKETS’ REPORTS. 


DAl.OtlTV'S RBPOK/r. 

M<‘ssrs. Dal| 4 ’(‘t.y and C'cinpa.ny, biniited, report as follows in connection 
with tiicir daily sales of produce, held a.i. l*erth and Fremantle, for tin* week 
ended Sill Ma.ix'h, lOO.l: 

Whml. A wheal is steady in bomlon at 9d. to per 
quairter of tsoibs. c.i.f. Melbourne and Adelnhh* luarkets a/ro steady at 
Jls. 4d, to 4s. 4|<1. per liusheb 

Loiud .'riiere is sldi, a. .j^'uod detunnd in th<3 c<ivu:itry foi* local 

wheat, pri(*es ranjidnjj;’ from 4s. Sid. to 4 m. Gd. per huahel, avcording to station. 
I.^erth and Fremantle ma-rkets, winch, oiler a. demand for .fowl feed only, are 
over .supplied, and. prim(unillin}>’wheat is selling at from 4s. kl. to 4s. od. 
per buslu*l, whilst oth<.n’ ij;'rad,("s raJii^e from 4 h. to 4a. lid., a.ud 4s. 4d. Wo 
wouhl not r(.(e(>miii<*ud eonsip’nmenis to these centres. 

(Jh(il},—A. pleasing' feature after the reci^nt heavy glut is the light 
yavdings a.t Perth and Fremantle every morning during the past week. 
This has done nuudi to improve the markets, and competition for all prime 
linos is miicli keener, whilst other grades also meet with a better demand. 
U|;> till recently ctinsignments have'come forward ht a rate far in excess of 
requiremonts at Forth, and Fremantle, which naturally reanlted in a 
d(3presBion iti pri<;*eH. At the end of February, stocks at Perth and 
Fremantle amounted to 2,400 tons, and it will be a matter of some weeks 
before this atmormal quantity is reduced. Ruling rates are as follows: 
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Prime wlieaten cluiiT, tV(.)m 12s. -H'* ^ 15s., an<L i^ossihly, 

if3 17s. ()(1. per ton, ^'ood demand; f.a (p wheatea, from A!3 7s. fid. 

£'S 12s. IhI. per ton, i>s-ood demand; medium .samples, from .^2 l7s.^ ini. i<» 
jE:! 2 s. (id, per ton, and .£3 5 s., {leeonlinc^ to sam}d(,\ dull of sale ; inrei-i(o* 
Wheaton, dull of sak^ from .£2 jxn’ ton iipwards. 

Oaten. Chiqf .—We sold prime oaten chaff at from £3 15s. to ,£ l< per ton 
at Perth and Preiiiantle, Perth being the hotter market of tlu‘ two fiu- this 
class of chaff at the present time. Other grades of <»at<‘n tduiff .-trc* not. .so 
firm, ranging from £3 2s. 6d. to £3 7s, (>d. per ton, according to sainphe V\p‘ 
would n«")t recoinmeml consignments of medium oaten (dmff, a..s thore is 
practically no market for such stuff just now. 

All storage accommodation at Perth and Prtnuantlc is now filled. At 
the present time, as is to he expected, there is no gia'en f(‘ed on i he gold¬ 
fields, and eur Kalgoorlie branch inf<»rnis us that th(‘ siu.sdu tins v<mr so faa* 
is late. Althoug'h the consumption of chaff on the goidiiidds is not now so 
great as formerly, the question of green h>ed in tin‘se distritdjS must lU'C.es- 
sarily have some influence on chaff values. 

AlyeHan Oats .—Melbourne market is easy at from Is. Sd. to Is. S,|,d. 
and Is. V>d. per bushel, (..onsignmonts on spiff at Priuimutb^ ;ir<‘ fairly 
heavy, sales being effected at from 2.s. (id. to 2.s. 791. por bushel f.o.<‘., 
Premantle, whole and crushed. 

Local AhjerIans .—We have no sales to r(‘port. Phere is still a gintd 
demand for seed. 

Straw .—Straw is shoiff on spot at Perth and Priunantbn Wi^ havi* to 
report the sale of several trucks i)rivately during the wcndv at/ ,£2 2.s. fid, and 
^2 3s. del iiev ton, at Perth. 

Hay.~~-\Ye cannot recommend consignmoiiits of hay. Acmimula/tud 
stocks on spot at Premantle are heavy, and will not lus velieviMl l)efiUH^ th<^ 
opening of the North-West season. This is a matter of sonn) wtuvks now. 


IvALGOORLI K, 

Chaff ye port.—Since oiir last rep<u’t the ya-rdings havi* ])een light, jnost 
of the chalf coming forward hiding of uuMliam atul interior ipnilitii’S. 
Present prices we consider are:—Primegr<>on wheaten, £t 15s. to .kf I7w. «)<1. 
per ton ; good quality wheaten, £14 5s. to .£•!; 7s. fid. p<‘r t.on ; but- for infindiu* 
and damaged chaff there is practically no ikvmand, although th(^ «bmin;u<l bu* 
really prime quality is still maintaiiKMl 

STiVCK linro 

AVe report liaving held a successful clearing sali* on account/<tf IVIr, A. 
Gr. Morrison, of Dundurn, Pingelly, on 25th \ilt. 'I’ben* wa/S Ui very smu/il 
attendance of buycr.s, but a clearamce of jdl the stock wa,s (ITeete*! at 
sati.sfaetory prices. We sold crossbred ewes at. Ills.; laanlm at i ts. bd. ; 
medium draught horses, to £35; dry cows, from M to £9; pigs, ,£5; 
farming implements, etc.,, at satisfa-ctory pricijs. 

AA'e also report haying hedd a highly successful clearing sah^ on. atjconnt 
of Mr. J. Reid, Cut Idill, ATork. There was a large attiuidu/nce of buyers 
from the surrounding districts, and all lots met with keen (Munpe/titlon, ami 
were sold at prices which were very satisfactory, Slicep, crossbred hoggets, 
at 18s. 3d.; cows, at £7 5s, to £8 10s.; horses, at £12 15s.; pigs, at £4"l0s. 


Mingenew, 

We have to report having held a very swccessfid sale of store shec.ip a,t 
Mmgenew on 24th ult. There was a large and representative attemdance of 
buyers, and 5,000,sheep were sold; 600four-tooth wethers at 14 b. ; 4v400 four 
and six-tooth wethers at 12s. 
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Jlil)F-3S AND SkINK KbJFORT. 

WO* r(^i)ort; htivini^’ lu>I<l Dur iiHual woekly sale on Friday, 8rd March. 

SheiypAk4m,ii. —A. ve caiia.lotyiio vvaH hroui^ht forward at to-dtiy’s 

saJo. Goo<l coinpotiiion wits (cxperien(*,e(l, lati.^ values for all merino atidfiiie 
crossbreds bein^ lirmly ino/intahiod, bat medium and coarse crossbreds were 
o^oiin easier, and a fall of ;',d.. x)erlb. for thes(^ descriptions must be reported. 
Medium merino, half to three-oiuarter wool, 6d. to 6.1‘d.; g*ood merino, 
»juart(.u- to half w’ool, f)|d. to <>hl.; medium, quarter to half wool, 5.}d. to 
r)d. ; line crossbred, <jua,rtei* to half wool, 5ld. to (lid. ; coarse crossbred, 
quarter to half wool, od. to 5.id.; p<dts, merino and crossbreds, 5d. to S^d.; 
pelts, sliearlings, dfd. to d.-fd.; lamb pelts, old. to (id. In all cases w^here 
pelts of alxvve aj'('! sun-dried, weevil-eaten, torn, or perished, prices are from 
1<1. to :3d. Ixdow quotations. 

Hldrs .—'Phis maoivct, in sympathy with reports from the Eastern Stales, 
wji.s slightly (Easier, and with tlnj exception of lines in extra dry condition 

■ l']<b was ih<‘ruling {>rice. Jlauivies, special, bo od. ; heavies, dij'd- to 4,^d.; 
uKalium a/iid light, ‘Ipi. to lid.; medium and light, dirty condition, d.ld. to 

■ hbl. ,* dry, d^d. to hp.L ; da.iua.ge<l and cut, Hid- to d.|d. 

K<tu>(j<iroo b'/i’m.sa—Av(‘ra.g<3 supplies forward. Ketm eompetition ruled 
for ah fresh-conditioned line.s, vvhic.h sold rea<lily at quotations. Damaged 
lots ruled slightly in biiyt^rs' favour. :|]h. to hjlh. average blue skins, 
Us. rid. to 2s. (>d.; <lo. hmI skins, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. per ih.; 'vlb. to l.ljlh. average 
blue skins, 2s. 2<i. to 2s. Jbi.; <lo. red skims, 2s. to 2s. Jkl.perlb.; lijdb. to 2lh. 
a,verag’e blue skins, Is. 1()<1. to 2s. ; <1(>. red skins, Is. bd. to Is. lid. perlb.; 
e.xt:ra, heavy and very light weights, hlu<3 skins, Is. 2d. to Is. 8d.; rod skins 
Is. 2d. to is. (><h jKu* lb.; dama.ged lines, blue skins, la. to Is. lOd. do. I’ed 
skins, Is. to Is. Sd. per lb.; Euro, skins, red, Is, 2d. to Is. 9d.per lb.; brush 
kuiugaroo, blue skins, Js. 2d. 

Ttxllow.-’^Tliore is no chaiige to report in this market; all forward com¬ 
mands ii rea<ly sale. (1 o(kI mixcnl (in casks), to 2(}s. per cwt.; medium 
nux<‘d (in casks), I8s. to Ills, per cwt.; inferior mixed (in casks), ITs. to 18s.; 
tins and oddments, lbs, to 18s, 

ifoi'v/.s, ifa/r, ctr. —4.’lH*r(.^ is a, good demaml fur ah descriptions at (piota- 
tions. ilorns, large a,ml fr<^sh, 'Ihs. to dUs, per 100; do., small and fresh, 15s. 
to l7s. Od. pew 100; do., stale and, piudshed, 5.s. to lOs.; do., very small, 4s. to 
Os. iHu KH); rougli bon<‘.s, to 2s. 0<l. p<*r cwt.; horsehair, to Is, per lb.; cow- 
Imar, to Od. per Jli. 


II. ,}, Wl('IM'(,)K‘.F CO.hS REPOBT. 

For the inontli <mdiug i()(,b Mhrch have to report as follows in 
eiUDUMdlon witli the a/uction sales of clialt in Pt^rth and Fremantie:—Owing 
to i he fa('t tlmt Hiippli(NH from farnuus liave conHuleraldy shortened, jn'ices 
have a, d(‘ci<led Tis(*, espeeiahy <lurb)g tlnj past week. This increase in 

price ha,s betm anticipa.ted by us, ami wo have, not only through the 
metlium of our dally rtq>orts, l>ut also by oorrospondonee, strongly urged 
our farmer friends noi’» to continue to send down while the low rates of a 
week or two back were ruling. So that the movement of the market can bo 
r(‘adily seen we will proc<<ed to show the dilferenfc prices of chaff from week 
to \ve( 3 k during the past month:—> 

I7th Fk^brnary.— Friino green wlieaten, *^83 15s.; f.a.q., M 10s. 
(31-ood medium wheateu, 2s. 6d. Prime oaten, .^3 12s. 6d ; 
f.a.q., ,.£2 7s. (id. 

24th February.—Prime green wheaten, .£3 10s.; f.a.q., *B3 5s. 

Good medium wheaten, ,£3, Prime oaten, J3 5s.; f.a.q., 2s. 6d. 
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March.—Prime g'rcen wheatcn, 12s. <m 1. ; f.ji.q., 0-h 7s. (hI.J'mhmI 
inediuui whoaten, iiii. Prime o:iten, ,12s. Od.; i.n-.q., .2d as. 

lOtli March.—Priaie groim wh<,':aten, .2*1'; f.a..q., .22 las. hhxKl medium 
wlieateii, iOs.' Prime eaten, .22 17s. (>d.; 22 12s. Th!. 

A careful examination of the above a.n<I a. com|)a.risou e,i same 

with the daily arrivals will prove conclusively that wlaaievtu' jv I'O'it oe<‘urr<Ml 
the low prices xvere invariably realised. Parniers, of course, luul to itiarlod^ 
their cliaif to prepare for their early Mtircli lijvbilities, ajid ibis ('a,us(’<! a. 
very heavy over-supply of cliaff during the weidv cmdiiig 2M:h .hefn-Uiiry. 
At that time produce buyers were very busy storing chaff, knowing \v<‘U 
that such low prices were abnormal and could not continue. The position 
now is that prime green wheahen chaff, wdiich is worth -£4, will proltably s<*<‘ 
.£4 10s. during April, given supplies which will not at least laag(vly ('Xtssal 
the demand, especially on successive days. Farmers must also underst and 
that those merchants who have stonui chaff have done! so anrieipating a 
rise, so that thoii* interests and the farmers are i<h‘iibi('.iil, a.s we eonsi<l('r 
that it costs pretty well 10s. per ton to cart chaff in Jind out of stoi-e u.nd 
pay the incidental expenses connected therewith. At naiy ra.t(^ a. rise oi* !0s. 
per ton is necessary to make it worth buyers whiles storing. In eondusion 
we may state that in gmod medium wheatcn chaff w(‘ consi<hu* a- rise of lOs. 
has or-curred, and w^e will give one example of tliis. During th(‘ glut we 
found it extremely ditEcult to sell good sound when,ten ehalT from DriMUihills 
at £3. In fact, again and again w'e passed in the idniff at pric(‘s Viiryiug 
from £2 12s, 6d. to £2 17s. Gd., having derin'mimal upon .£H as the miniiinun 
price. We ai'e now selling the same chaff at £3 10s. with far less dillitailty 
than we had before in securing £3. The future of tlui ma,rket is (j(U*t/{iinly 
much more favourable than has prevailed for months past. 

Wheat. —We strongly advise farmers not to forward their prime milluig 
wheat to Perth or Fremantle at the present jun(.*.ture. Chanvers musi’ 
remember that, to a very large extent, the sole (Umia.nd in Iku'th a.nd 
Fremantle is for fowl feed, which need not necessarily ]>e prinu‘ milling. 
This latter quality is worth from 3s. 5d. to'3s. GAd., Iku'th, but tlu^ tlemaud 
is not at all lively. Farmers will find a much l)etter mjirket at the dirhu’ciit 
milling centres. Smutty, inferior, and pinched wheat is worth amyt-lnug, 
from 3s. to 3s. 4d., according to qiiality and condition. 

Oats.—Local Alg-erians ai’e not in evidcncfu and <hiriug t he past mouth 
only few' have come to hand. Supplies are Inung ujceivod from \di*4or};i, 
wdiere the prices have eased .somewlnit. We (ptoic* go(»d fe(ML f.o.b., Mel¬ 
bourne, Is. Bid.; and prime luNivies, 1«. tiAd. Our u.dvic.('H, however. juh‘ to 
the effect that firmer prices may he h)(>k(Ml for befoiH^ Jong. Oheap freights 
aie playing their part towartls reducing spot ((uohn^. Victorhui 
Algerians are worth 2s. 4d. to 2s, 5d. whohs oii rails, Frtmmntliq a,ml l.\d. 
extra crushed. 

Bay and "traiv.- -Then? is little or no lnisiu(?.ss t.o JHq>ori, the sea-Mon not 
being far enoxtgh advanced. 

Bran and Polkird, —The local mills do not find it cUlfic.ult tio fill daily 
wants ill addition to contracts already made. M-cssrs. 'I'liomas & (h.'s 
ISfortham mills, whose products we handle, cannot fill requirtiimmts, a-ml at- 
present have orders for bran several days ahead. This commodity is wort-li 
£5 10s., Northam, and £5 os. on rails, Fremantle. Polhird is wortls >£G, 
at Northani and is in short su|)ply; £6 10s. at Fremantle. 

F/ow.—We quote Thomas’ Northam Standard at £8 15s. sacks, £9 
quarters, on rails, Northam^ and have our usual steady sales to report. 
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AVERAGE RAINFALL FOR 1904. 


It will be seen tliat on the whole tlie fall for 1904 was in excess 
of the average for |.>revions years. There were a few exceptions, 
notably in the North-West, between Cossack, Nullagine, and 
Broome, and in the neighbourhood of Geraklton. On the other 
hand, the excess was very marked due east of Perth and in the next 
degree south. 

The monthly distribution may l)e seen from the following verv 
brief des(;ri|)tion: — 

//ary. ---Very heavy in the Kimberley district; elsewhere 
liglit. 

Fehruary.- —Al>ove tlu^, average in East .Kimberley, but else- 
wlann very light. 

March. —Hea.vy in soutJi-west and south districts, and 
generally above the average. 

April. .-H(‘avy in south-west district between Perth and 

Albany, also in tin' Kimberley; elsewhere light. 

Ifay..“Mostly ab(.)ut an. average, hut heavy on tlie Coolgardie 

and Murchison fields and in the far North. 

June .—Very luuivy in south-west districts, above the average 
in tlie tropi(.*.s ami southern districts, but light in central 
latitudes ami on tlie North Coolgardie fields. 

//////. -“Remarka,bly hea.vy in the north-west and interior, 
iiorinal in the west aaid south-west districts, and nil in 
East Kiiuberh^y. 

Auijusl. .Alxuii; <»r slightly above the average from Perth 

southwards, a.nd (»ver the goldfiehls ; otherwise light. 

Septemher.--A\)o\ii or slightly below normal b(.‘twecn Pertii 
aaid Albany ; Innivy throughout the rest of the State 
south of tiu^ tropics; lit/tie or noiu' in the tro|>ics. 

October. .H(.‘a.vy south of latitmhi 29 degrees (Geraldton), 

but yrnw little nortli of that |)aralleL 

Nomimhor.- -Ahoui normal in south-west a;nd south districts; 
elsewhere very light. 

I)ecembm\--.k hea.vy fall along a stri]> froa;i Cleraldton 
through tlie lower Co/,>lgardie fields to EsperaJice; other¬ 
wise normal, tliough patchy in the tropics. 
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RAINFALL for tlie Year 1904. 
{Qompleted a'i fdr ti'i 

And Averages eor previous 5 or more yKARs. 
lOOi. 


Stations. 


East Km bee ley ; 

Wyndbam 

6-Mile . 

The Stud Station 

Carlton. 

^Rosewood [)owns 
Argyle Downs ... 

Lisadeil. 

Turkey Creek ... 
HalOs Creek 
Kiclioison’s Plains 
Flora Valley ... 
Euby Plains ... 
Denison Downs... 


West Kimberley 
Obagaina 
Beagle Bay 
Derby ... 

Yeeda ... 
Liveringa 
Leopold Downs 
Fitzroy Crossing 
Fitzroy(G, Blythe)| 
Quanbim 
Nookanbali 

Broome. 

Roebuck Downs 
Tbangoo 

La Grange Bay... 


North-West : 
Walial ... 
Condon ... 
Pardoo ... 
DeGrey Hiver 
Porfe He.dknd 
Boodarie 
Warralong 


p !/.' a> 

fs" 


lixik 


Stations, 


V o 

I N ^ 

j i P 





North-West -cind. 







M lieu: in. 

1,125 

;m- 

1.516 

6,574 

80 

2,858 

Ettrick. 

1,135 

30 


4,264. 

61. 


Miilgio!. 

1,325 

27 

i.:?:i9 

4,619 

46 


Eel (.-rock 

1,259 

3-4 

1.648 

3,666 

56 i 3,314 

Station I\‘ak<* ... 




2,728 

74 

2,671 

(■oougon 

H24. 

3o 

1.314 

3,4d5 

77 

2,559 

"VVaiTaw;igiue ... 

1.304- 

23 

1,711 



2,346 

Bamboo (Tim‘ k 

! ,335 

52 

2,743 

2,872 

03 

2,926 

Marble Bar 

i.,2(43 

5i 

1,521 

3,U5o 

55 

2,211 

Warrawuoiia ... 

1,574- 

:i4 

1,678 




(.■oruiina Downs 

1,107 

37 

i,-467 

3,284 

53 

1,825 

Nullaginc 

1,002 

36 

1,65-4 

2,819 

59 


Mt. Edgar 

1,61-3 

39 


2,594 


1,!)27 

Kerdiadary 

718 

12 

1,373 




Roy Hill. 

771 

25 

810 




Middle Crook ... 



... 




Mosquito Croidf... 

1,189 

34- 


4,278 

64 

3,371 

Mulga Downs 

921 


1,3-49 

1,970 

41 


Woodstock 

1,2..9 

28 


3,314 

46 

2,726 

Mt. Eloj'eiHM^ ... 

1,583 

31 

1,551 

2,470 

38 

2,323 

'rauibr<‘y 

1,1565 j 

28 

' 1,,s57 

2,994 

35 

2,165 

Millstrca.m 

1,306 , 

21 

1.623 

3,1.62 

m 

2,162 

Yaiidynmii 

! 1 


1 l.lUi 

3,091 

54 

2,358 

Maliiiia. 

1,379 t 

26 

1,780 

2,835 

35 


‘Whim Crook 

1,53-1- j 

37 i 

2,932 

3.013 


2,093 

ttyoyapooya 

1,078 

' 

1,6-43 

3,179 

38 

1,776 

Woodbrtiokt' 

1,538 1 

26 

1,701 

2,857 

45 

2,40-4 

Croydon... 

i 


1,757 

2,839 



Balia Biilla 

1 1,002 1 

27 

1 1,957 



1 2,438 

.Ro(‘bournci 

i 1,005 ! 

29 

; 1,3-47 

1.6% 

48 

1 2,022 

Cossack . 

1 1,2-4.4 ! 

3-4 ^ 

1,173 




1 Sherlock. 






1 

Forfccscue 

1,114- 

28 

1.039 




Mardie. 

921 

26 

704 

989 

32 1 

1,770 

1 ^Mt. Stewart ... 

1,758 

23 

j 1,563 

694 

32 1 

1,635 

Yarraloola 

1,538 

18 

; 964 

1,134 

30 


Cbingmavra 

1,186 

i 21 

i 816 

779 

25 ^ 

1,210 

Onslow. 

1,648 

34 

' 789 

774 

33 

1,806 

Peedaimillali ... i 

1,996 j 

' ‘.41. 

; 1,046 

1,007 

29 

1,378 

RedHill... ! 

2.244 

29 

1 1,459 

960 

36 

1,717 

Mt. Moidimer 

1,644 i 

1 

31 

803 
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IvA I NJh’AI j L FOl’i YEAlv 1904 — continued. 



100*t. 


i 

19U4 


o ^ ' 






— 


. o 

Stations. 

^11 

C cj 

5iri»c |2 

« f/i 03 

5 3 I.-. 
^.2 

Stations. 

^ .3 

=?ll 

-P 

^ TO 

o k- 

i S TO 
ifjiO g 

5 m CD 

S E5 7^ 


’"8 

6 



0 o 

. o 




q-H 

yi 




o rH 

2; 



N 0 JiTH - W Ei^T—conl. 




Hascioynk— roaid. 




Peak(i Station ... 

2,2;5:i 

40 


Mt. .Eraser 

S4-1. 

23 


\Yoo-o(aa 

1,917 

22 

1 122 

AblHitts ... 

958 

20 

1,045 


1.759 

22 

1,005 

Bekde . 

1,073 

25 

783 

Ya-nrov ... 

l,5Hr, 

22 

1.04.7 

Mil<-iira. 

885 

27 

920 

Point (Mojites ... 

:i ,5-1.8 

28 

1,M7 

MillyMiIly ... 

1,000 

20 

(i.yi 





AIa,nfre<l. 

884, 

29 

714 





Eew Purest 

9-12 

27 

'155 

(iiASCa.tVNI'J : 




VVOO^’01*011}** 

894 

20 

714 

VVijininj 4 * Pool ... 

1,81.8 

■lo 

1,110 

Beolardy 

1,118 


666 

Oocn’da.liai 




OAvhi Peaks 

702 

25 


'I'owara. 

1,842 

20 

9.80 

Billahalono* 

892 

28 

502 

UUavvairrai 

1,270 

19 

811 

\Voolea.ne 

1,001 

30 

723 

Ma-roonah 

... 


800 

Woolinforcm}*' 




GiiTord Grordv ... 

1,299 

21 

982 

Miu*i»'()0 ... 

84-2 

33 

713 


i,a()] 

27 

809 

Yallaloiio’a 

951 

48 


M‘t, Aufj;*listu« ... 



1,212 

Meka . 

9(i9 

28 

068 

Minnie Crook ... 

1,507 

29 

020 

Mt. WittimoouL. 

836 

34 

583 

Yaxiyearoddy ... 

2,027 

25 

1,175 

Naunine 

1,102 

32 

749 

Williainbrny ... 

1,515 

2.1 

788 

Star of tin*. East 

1,091 

29 

9({3 

'^'‘Boolooiji'ooroo ... 

1,1(18 



Annean. 

1,061 

35 

753 

Waiida.|.^'eo 

1,428 

28 

854- 

(VHKla.r<.ly 

1,092 

29 

913 

B(n*iii(n’ L.s1jiod ... 

1,-180 

20 

802 

(bio . 

1,229 

4-2 

735 

B(tolaitliana. 

1,277 

25 

912 

Day Da wn 

1,126 

41 

605 

C},irna,rvou ... i 

1,120 

•M 

807 

Laico Austin ... 

1,205 

2i) 

694 

Brio.k ,1 louse 

985 

21 

... 

Leainonville 

1,185 

50 

729 

Doora,wa,rra,li, ... 

I.I07 

' 25 

755 

'Mt. Ma,Jelled ... 

1,080 

•13 

673 


1,291 

^ 20 


dial la . 

SOI 

43 

f)09 

Ali.m»j:a,rra.'Ji 

1,252 

i 20 

720 

‘*A'ouera};’abbio 

9-12 

28 

632 

■Clit’iion Downs ... 

1,122 

20 

828 

M urriini. 

751 

21 


I)ai:ry (JrcMik 

1,289 

21 

5(57 

Bunierbinniab ... 

S45 

50 


LI|)p('vr Clifton 

1,211 

47 

951 

Hanieno*. 

1,250 

49 


Downs 




M ellon bye 

1,197 

03 


Dirk llartoju;- Pud 

1,782 

52 

1,118 

Yal}^on .. 

910 

52 

798 

'Shark.s Bay 

915 

27 

722 

Wai^k^a 

875 

30 


Karait'an^ 

1,088 

•t<5 

955 1 

Gaby on. 

1,057 

38 

921 

Meedo . 

989 

•Ml 

8-17 

Guile wa. 



873 

Taniala ... 

1,210 

52 

1,080 

MuwiliLcarra 




Wooraniel 

1.202 

28 

8B2 

Wplgee. 




Hamelin Pool ... 

1,079 

4-0 

740 

Black Range ... 



... 

Byro . 

982 

22 

822 




Yarra Yarra 

1,210 

2() 

025 





BeiTing'jirra 

1,098 

22 

782 

Bouth-Wf.ht Diyi- 




Mt. G'O'uId 


715 

BiON (Northern 




Mooiwio 

9(l2 

m 


Part): 




Waiidary 

822 

19 

h ft h ' 

Murcliison House 

1,250 

65 

1,556 

Peak Hill 

1,109 

41 

1,172 

Mt. View 

1,170 

44 

1,293 

Horseislioe 

1,029 

45 

1,292 

Miamby . 

1,672 

72 
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RAINFALL FOR THE A^EAR m4<-~<u)nUniu'ii 


Stations. 


"S 


o d 


Q) 

U 

, o 
=2 ^ 

® ° s® 

5)f,‘« p 
rt M QJ 

S 5 


SOITTH-WEST DI VI¬ 
SION (Northern 
Part) — comtinued 
YYiin . 

784 

} 

31 


Northampton ... 

1,781 

65 

2,0(>2 

Oakabella 



1,794 

Narra Tarra 

1,954 

46 

1,842 

Tibraddeii 

1,999 

49 

2,004 

My are e. 

1,909 

77 

Sand Springs ... 

1,742 

51 

1,635 

Aliillewa 

1,520 

60 

1,049 

Koekatea 

1,275 

58 

i,i;^2 

Bootenal 

1,7H1 

39 

1,660 

Geraldton 

1,922 

1 82 

1,729 

Oreenougli 

1.205 

53 

1,980 

Bokara. 


__ 


Dongara 

1,207 

54 

1,946 

Bongara (Pearse) 



1,742 

Strawberry 




Nangetty 

1,242 

49 


Minginew 

1,414 

86 

1,585 

Ureiia . 

1,148 

32 


^'Yandenooka ... 

1,6:14 

56 


Rothesay 

1,413 

26 

1,027 

Field's Find ... 

1 1.019 

1 57 

876 

Carnamali 

1,428 ’ 

79 

1,4-14 

Watheroo ... ! 

1 1,922 ; 

76 

1,‘.I7(> 

Daiidai'a,gan .,, * 

1 2.297 i 

92 

1 2.221 

Moora . 

2,277 : 

84 

3,528 

Yatheroo 

2,829 ; 

SO 

2,108 

W alebing 

1 2,221 ! 

91 

1,778 

RoumlHill ... 1 

1 


New Norcia 

2,iii ^ 

78 

1,982 

Wannainel 

1 

1 


South-Western 
Division, Cen¬ 
tral (Coastal): 
Gingin . 

3,487 

9S 

2,929 

Belvoir. 

3,284 

92 

2,885 

Miindaring 

4,251 

112 

3,980 

Wandii. 


Guildford 

3,457 

112 

3,;V25 

Kalbyamba 


Canning W’tVw^ks 

3,973 

84 

3,934 

Perth Gardens ... 

3,462 

118 

3,299 

Perth Observatory, 

3,435 

125 

3,249 


Stations. 


S0UTH-\VkhTK14N 

OlVlHlON, CEN¬ 
TRAL (Coastal}— 
CMiiinmd. 

Subiiico ... 
Freiimntli^ 
Rottnost... 
Arinsulali.^ 
Rocking’hani 
Jarralidjilo 
Mand.iimli 
*Yarloop 
Pin j arm... 
Cookeniiip 
Harvey ... 

Upper Murray 


SOUTH-W KST, C MN- 
TitAL Part (Tn- 

LAND: 

Hatlierley 

Dower in. 

Moinberkuu' 

MoHfi'lm. 

Noweastle 

Eiuualj^ni 

Nortihaui 

Grass Valley ... 

Medviuan}^ 

Lbtmbu'diii, 

Cod^’-Ooil'^in ... 

Afarragin 

Doongin .. 

Ciitteniiig 
Whitehavim 
Sunset tlillB 

Cobham. 

Yenelin. 

Mt, Caroline 

York . 

Dalbridge 

Beverley 

Bally Bally ... 

*Bamngton 

Stock Hill 

Sunning Hill ... 

Brookton 


IIHH.. 


;i, 22 i; i 120 

! i.2i> 
2,55K ; 12(1 


1.1917 

7,027 

d.ruo 

4,151 

;i,r)(;9 

‘Ivins 

‘kliOO 


1 ,949 
1,852 
2,208 
2 , 5.19 
5,1.22 
2,980 
2,-121 
2.292 
1.989 
2,2 / 1 , 
:!,H7(; 
1,725 
1.8K! 
2,009 
2 777 
2!247 
2,491 

2.227 

2.228 
2,252 
2,222 
2,479 

2,171 

2,252 

2,995 


121 

1!7 

1(,>7 

128 

101 

128 


99 

92 

59 

99 

72 

HI 

79 

7:5 

90 
HI 
99 

91 
75 

92 
78 

11,2 

70 

119 

n 

102 

82 

59 


irjiO irJ 
2 M 'p 


2 , 17:1 

2,9:m 

2,879 

2,1«’;9 
4, U.)9 

:L1:i:i 

2,787 

2,7(57 


I,:i75? 


2 , 00 s 
2,028 
1 ,549 

I,5o:{ 


i,n;i 

1,1,9(,( 

l,:i29 

1,419 
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EAIKFA.LL FOR THE 



lliOk 

JD 




Stations, 

h . 4J 

.S« s 

1*2 1 


S 

Cw ® 




e,2 


C'-' 

01 

u 


_ J’ _ 


jAstebn Division— 



continued. 

1 


Lake Darlot 

1 

j 

1,083 

Diiketoii. 



Mt. Leonora 

S7() 4t0 

8(’h 

Ait. IVLilcolm .., 

728 Id 

835 

Mt. Aioryaijs ... 

1,148 88 

852 

Burtville 

905 ! 25 


Lavertoii 

1,208 : ,51 

1,094 

Aiurrin Murrin.,. 

877 I 87 

918 

Yiindamindera ... 

970 i 89 


Tampa . 

f)09 , 25 


Kookynie 

81() 1 40 


Niajj'ara. 

728 38 

810 

Y'erilla. 

1,008 : 12 

819 

Edjudiiia 

1,140 ; 46 


Menzies. 

970 i 55 

853 

Miilliiie. 

887 ! 45 


AYaverley 

984 1 55 


Goonj^arrie 

1,165 1 50 

8*15 

Aiuhvarrie 

1,251 : 44 


Bardoc . 

890 i 34 


Broad Arrow ... 

1,1G2 55 

987 

Kimialpi * ... 

1,174 i 45 

901 

... 

1,199 1 41 

S80 

Kauowna 

1,004 49 

' 933 

Kalgoorlie 

1,072 1 56 

955 

Coolgardie ... j 

1.197 ! 73 

8()2 

BiuLaiiks ... ; 

1,170 52 


AVoolulmr 

1,312 . 49 


AVidgomnoltha ... 

1,107 ! 00 

1,055 

50-M.iie Tank ... 

1,276 i 43 

98-J. 

AValerdale 

1,221 ! 62 


Korseman 

1,1-19 ' 68 

975 

La<ke View 

1,797 ! 77 


Bnlla Bulling !!, 

1,230 72 

855 

Boondi ... " ... 

1,425 i 73 


Boorabbin 

1,350 ; OkS 

923 

Koorarawaylee,.. 

1,56:! 1 55 


Earalee. 

1,562 .i.:i 

1,081 

The Observatory, Perth, 


7tli March, 1905. 
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II ^ d 

1 I pi. 





,0 rH 'A 


.AHTiaiN DlVUSrON— 



continued. 
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1,581- ... 
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Southern (Irow.s... 

l,,7!r> 03 
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Parkeir’s Range... 

1.73-1 IdO 


lAu‘k(U''s Roa(l ... 

1,506 la 


Mt. Jaeksoii 

1,101 '15 
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1,757 51 

1,006 

Burnu‘aj:)piii 

1,501 17 
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2,023 70 

],! 11 
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1,633 11 


Nangeemiu 

1,752 ... 
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2,030 66 

1,064 

Wjitixniing 
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Nooiigarrin ■ ... 



Euola Division : 
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1 


Ravensthorpe ... 

1,049 ! 115 
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1,826 ! 91- 

1,441 
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2,820 97 
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2,580 71 i 

2 522 
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2,550 101 1 

2i-122 
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3,351 118 i 

* 2,466 
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2,-191* 109 

2,051 
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2,067 99 
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1,853 85 

i ,559 
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2,939 120 
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2,555 78 
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2,810 102 


Mnhile Island ... 

2,125 |09 
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2,466 JM 


Isradiie Buy ... 

1,969 106 

l,iir> 

Balbinia. 

1,81! 90 


Franer lin.iig’e ... 

1,311 1-6 


Balladonia 

99-1 53 

987 

Southern IBHh ... 

i,410 37 


Eyre ' . 

1,,328 85 

1,105 

M undrabillia. ... 

1,055 -I-;! 


Encla . 

1,351 85 

1,055 


W. E. C!OOKE, 

GoTonmamt Astronowior, 
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THE CLIMATE OP WESTERH AUSTRALIA 
DURING FEBRUARY, 1905. 


Tho principal rn<.‘tciorolo<Ticai feature of tlie moiitli was a willy- 
willy wliidj viyited tlu^ North-West (‘.oast on the Stli. It struck 
tlui coast ratlua' lowtn* tha.ii usual, viz., in tlie iieigbboiirliood of 
Onslow, wlieri,' the l>ar<>iuetcM‘ fell to 29T7, iicjavy rain fell, and a 
liurricaiK^ raginl, doiiijL? vsouie dania^u to ship})iii^‘ and causing loss 
(if life. Tlie storm tinm |>asKed aeross tlie interior to the Bight, 
giving tlie. goldli(dds a modtjrate and very welcome rainfall. 

With the (iX(‘(vption of the district between Gerakiton and tlie 
North-West Capc) the rainfall for th(3 month was light, and below 
the average for previous'’}ani,rs throughout the State. Pressure was 
mostly above normal, OvSpeeially in westeiai and southern districts ; 
Uiud temperatures Ixdow, especially on the Coolgardie fields—in 
fa<jt, tlio mean tcunperalure for the month was lower at Coolgardie 
tlnui in Ihn'th. The iiguri's for the (extreme south-west and ^southern 
portions of t!n^ Btale, as usuah indicate a very mild summer. At 
'(ja,p (5 [ieeuwiu th(.‘ nu^a.n da.ily ma.ximuni was 72''^'0, and the liighest 
r(M‘or<l(.Ml througlioui the month was only 77'^ At Albany the mean 
maiximum was a.ml at ilreakvsrxi only For cool nights, 

honours arii pretty (‘venly divid(Ml IxTwesmi Bridgetown with a 
.mean minimum of 47^*9 and Mt. Barkiw with 47'^‘4. 
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The Observatoryj Perth, February, 1905. - W. E. COOKE, Government Astronomer. 
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EAIH’I’ALL for January, 1905 (completed as far as possible), and 
for February, 1905 (principally from Telegraphic Beports), 
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' 2'-‘ ^ m O'"* to 

Stations. 

S 

■(3j 

rn 

m 

.a .3 

OrH 

0 

fej. 

«W II ® si »W II 
°S 



0^ 

^11 

o-t 

O 01”* 


o«-< 

pH 


OH 

r* 


East Kimberley : 1 

North-West ; 





Wyndhaiu ... 449 13 476 11 

Wallal . 

5-}. 

'h 

173 


6-Mile . 351 11 . 

Condon . 

15 

1 

103 

3 

The vStiid Station . 

Pardoo. 

Nil 


... 


Carlton. 

DeGrey River ... 

9 

\ 



Bosewood Downs . 

PortHodland ... 

11 

5 

199 

•i 

Argyle Downs. 

Boodarie 





Lisadell. 

Warralong 

GO 

2 



Turkey Creek ... 437 11 437 13 

Muecan. 





Alice Downs ... 428 14 . 

Ettrick ... 

111 

1* 



Hairs Greek ... 147 4 256 9 

Mulgie. 

62 

2 



Nicholson Plains . 

Bel Creek 





Ruby Plains . 

Station Peake ... 

24 

2 

_ 


Denison Downs... 279 . 

Coongon. 

7'1 

2 



j 

Warrawagin(» ... i 

16{» 

3 


*. ♦ 


'BamhooCreek ... 

85 

! 

80 

' 3 


Marble Bar ... | 

237 

i 6 

203 

8 


Wurrawoona ... i 

IIH 

2 

113 

5 

West Kimberley : 

CormmaDowtw... ; 

U 

3 




Niillagino 

75 

2 

65 

1 

Obagama . 

Mt.Edgar 





Beagle Bay ... 118 7 . 

Kerdiadary 

Nil 




Pt. Torment ... 468 13 ... 

R«>y Hill..*. 





Derby . 535 13 716 11 

Middle Or<?ck ... 

95 

3 



Yeeda . 545 10 . 

Mosquito Or<,ie.k 

87 

3 



Liveringa ... 405 9 . 

Miilga Downs 

53 

2 



Leopold Downs. 

Woodstock 


... 



Fitzroy Crossing 442 7 381 8 

Mt. Florence ... 

213 

i 



Pitzroy(C. Blythe) .. 

Tambrey 

13 

3 



. Quanbun . 

Millstream 

20 

1 



Nookanbah . 

Tandy arra 





Broom© ... ... 128 4 244 8 

Mallina. 

”5 

"i 



Roebuck Downs 79 2 . 

Whim Creek ... 

2 

1 

3r() 

*3 

Thangoo. 

Cooyapooya 

37 

1 



La Grange Bay... 182 6 322 6 

Woodbrooke ... 

35 

1 





















Mar. 21), 100r..J 


Stationw. 


Nom h-W est— coni. 

Croydon . 

Balia, Balia, 
Roeboiirne 

Cossack. 

Sliorlock 

Fortosciie 

Mardio. 

Mt. St)(,nvart' 
Yarra,l(.)ola, 
Ching’iinirra 
Onslow... 
Peedaniullah ... 

Redllill. 

Mt. Mortimer ... 
Peake, Station ... 
Wo^oola 
Nfwmtarra 
Yanrey. 


Gascoyne: 

Wiirninj^ Pool ... 
Coorda,lia 

Towaifa. 

inia'wa,n’a 
Ma-rooonli 
GilTm-a Cr(M;‘lc ... 
Ban^'cniall 
M‘t. Auj^niHtuhJ ... 
M!in.nie Cr(‘.ek ... 
Ya/ivyiMU’taldy ... 
Will jamhu ry 
Boolotig-ooroo ... 
WaiKlag’oe 

Minilya. 

Bernier Isla,ml ... 
BooIatha,na 
Carnjirvon 
Brick House 
Doorawa.rrali 
Bintliolyn, 
Mimgarm 
Clifton Downs ... 
Dairy Crook 
Upp.cr Clifton 
, Downs 
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KjA, 1N FALL — continued. 


jANltAKY. 

m i 

.2.2 1 
'0 i-t 1 a' 

'8 

0 M 

i’I! UR IIA It r. 

Stations. 

Jan IT All Y. 

FF.imCMiY. 

.2.2 

OrH 

5^^ 

0 ,1 

if 02 S 

‘^1 
j® 1 

‘om 

^1! 

!2J 

No. of wet 
clays. 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 



i 

Gascoyne — contd. 








Dirk Hartog Island 

Nil 




Nil 




Sharks Bay 

Nil 


145 

2 

10 

i 

202 

5 

Kararang 

Nil 




Nil 


2in 

2 

Meedo . 

37 

2 



(id 

1 

_ 


Tamala . 

Nil 




15 

1 

210 1 

2 

Wooramol 

Nil 


246 

3 



... i 


Hamelin Pool ... 

Nil 


133 

3 




Byro . 

75 

3 



Nii 



Yarra Yarra 

89 

3 






Berringarra 

138 

2 



■is 

i 

18() , 

2 

Mt. Gould 





IKid 

5 



Moorarie 

56 

i 



7:1 

1 



Wandary 





170 

5 



Peak Hill 

102 

2 

27 

3 

25 

1 



Mt. Fraser 

68 

2 

32 

3 





iVbbotts. 

72 

1 

24 

1 



... 


Bekde . 

10 

1 





... 


Mileura. 

92 

2 







MillyMilly 

4 

1 







Manfred 

63 

2 







New Forest 

20 

1 



Nil 


179 

5 

Woogorong 

116 

1 







Boolardy 

Nil 


Nil 


15 

5 



Twin Peaks 

Nil 








Billabalong 









Wooloano 

Nii 




Nii 



... 

Woolgorong 

11 

1 



OS 

5 


... 

M,'urgoo. 

Nil 


M 

*3 





Yallalongai 

Ni 




OH 

5 



Meska 

Nil 




10 

] 

... 


Mt. Wittenooni... 

12 

’1 



10 

I 



Naimine. 

74 

3 

22 

'i 

Nil 




Star of the East... 

176 

2 

21 

1 

15 

1 



Annean. 

53 

2 







Ooodardy 

75 

2 







Cue . 

•82 

4 

68 

’4 

Nii 




Day Dawn 

71 

2 

37 

2 

Nil 


279 

2 

Lake Austin 

88 

2 

40 

3 

Nil 




Lennonville 

28 

2 

76 

5 

Nil 



... 

Mt. Magnet 

65 

2 

44 

5 

Nil 



... 

Clmlla . 

35 

1 





... 


Youeragabbie ... 

Nil 

... 



90 

5 


... 

Black Eange ... 

118 

3 

... 


79 

(> 


... 

Murritm. 

4 

1 

83 

'2 

()5 

5 



Burnerbinmah ... 

20 

1 


« «« 





Barnong. 

Nil 

... 

... 
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E.AINFALL— continued. 



Januaky. 

FEIlltUAUY. 


Jan Tj ARY. 

Feiiruary. 


K 


P5 







Stations. 

.9 3 

"O H 

t 

Es ^ 

1.3 

oIh 


Stations. 

.3.3 

OrH 

0) 

^rn 

.3.3 

O iH 

"S 


c?li 

0 ^ 

i'll 

O 


ft II 


<?!• 

0 & 


O o 
oJh 

fz; 

Oo 

.o 

CiH 

6'^ 

!zi 


Oq 

0 fH 

6'^ 

O'-! 

d'^ 


Sz; 





Iz; 





G-ascoyne— contd. 





South-Western 





Mellenbye 

121 

2 

203 

7 

Division, Central 





Yal^oo . 

7 

2 

252 

4 

(Coastal) : 





Waj?^’a Wag^^a... 

Nil 


214 

3 

Gingin. 

8 

2 

1 

.1 

Gabyon . 

Nil 




Belvoir. 

18 

1 

11 

1 

Tallyrang 

Nil 


216 

■‘2 

Mundaring 

16 

1 



Gullewa. 

Nil 



... 

Wandu. 

14 

3 

9 

3 






Guildford 

12 

2 

2 

2 






Kalbyamba 



2 

2 

South-West Divi¬ 





Canning W’Pr’w’ks 

Nii 




sion (Northern 





Perth Gardens ... 

14 

2 

”1 

i 

Part); 





Perth Observatory 

16 

2 

2 

2 






Subiaco. 

15 

1 

1. 

1 

Murchison House 

Nil 


26 

2 

Fremantle 

6 

1 

11 

3 

Mt. View 

Nil 




Rottnest. 

15 

2 

4 

1 

Mnmby. 

Nil 


64 

3 

Rockingham 

20 

2 

35 

2 

Yuin . 

Nil 


175 

1 

Jarrahdale 

20 

3 

31 

2 

Northampton ... 

Nil 


47 

2 

Serpentine 

13 

3 

36 

2 

Oahahella 





Mandurah 

15 

2 

29 

2 

NarraTarra 




... 

Pinjarra . 

22 

4 

Nil 


Tibradden 

Nii 


50 

3 

Yarloop. 

32 

7 

28 

;i 

Myaree. 

1 

1 



Cookornup 





Sand Springs ... 


... 



Harvey. 

32 

4 


2 

Millie wa. 

16 

1 

121 

3 

Upper Murray ... 

31 

6 



Kockatea 

12 

1 








Bootenai 


1 




1 




Gerald ton 

"3 

1 

ii 

6 






Greenough 

3 

2 

1 '12, 

4 

South-West, Cen¬ 





Bokara . 

Nil 


39 

4 

tral Part (In¬ 





Dongara ^ ... 

1 

1 ’1 

57 

5 

land) : 





Dongara (Pearse) 










Strawberry 

Nil 




Hatheidey 





Nangetty 





Dowerin 

5 

I 



Mingenew 

"2 

i 

59 

6 

Momberkine 

Nil 


;i6 ! 

2 

DreUa . 

Nil 




Monglin 

5 

*1 



Yandenooka 

57 

1 



Newcastle 

' fj 

1 

I'i 

’1 

Rothesay 

7 

i 



Eumalga 

6 

1 

8 

2 

Condingnow 

Nil 




Northam 

9 

2 

14 

1 

Field’s Find ... 

Nil 




Grass Valley ... 

5 

1 



Oarnamah 

12 

i 

36 

'4 

Meckering 

2 

1 

i? 

1 

Watheroo 

Nil 




Cunderdin 

Nil 


31 

3 

Dandaragan 

10 

3 

13 

"2 

Codg-Codgin ... 

4 

2 

51 

3 

Moora ... 

3 

1 

17 

4 

Yarragin 

67 

2 



Yatheroo 

10 

1 

20 

2 

Doongin. 

Nil 


22 

2 

Walebing 

10 i 

3 

36 

4 

Cutenning 

Nil 




Round Hill 

3 

1 

14 

2 

Whitehaven 

Nil 


i 


New Norcia 

5 

1 

9 

2 

Sunset Hills 

4 

*1 



Wannamel 

5 

1 

19 

2 

Cobham. 

9 

3 

*7 

2 
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EAINFALL— continued. 


Stations. 

January. 

RmtltllARY. 

Stations. 

Janitaiiy. 

Ekkruary. 

N D. of points. 
100 - lin. 

4J 

CC 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

— 

4) 

^ oj 
0^' 

3; 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

0 d 

d'^ 

*-A 

No. of points. 
100 - lin. 

No. of wet 
days, j 

South-West, Gen- 





S 0 U T H-W E S T— 





TKAL— C 07 dd . 





continued. 





Yenclin ... 

2 

1 

19 

1 

Mordalup 

59 

8 



Mt. Oarolino ... 

Nil 




Deeside. 

74 

7 



York . 

7 

2 

5 

1 

Riverside 

71 

8 



I)albrids^(.^ 

2 

1 



Balbarup 

5 

4 

4 

1 

Bov(3rloy 

9 

2 

Nil 


WHlpfarup 

GO 

7 



Bally BaJly 

13 

2 

... 


Bridj^etown 

38 

4 

Nii 


BaaTiii!;’tc>n 





Westbourne 

5G 

4. 



Quiilin . 

Nil 




Hilton . 

32 

2 



Stock Mill 

Nil 




(Treenbiishes ... 

30 

2 

Nii 


Siumhi^’ Hill .. . 

d 

2 

16 

3 

Greenfields 

26 

3 



Brook toil 

i; 

2 

IS 

2 

Glenorcby 

16 

2 



Waiidorinj^f 

11 

3 

JO 

1 

Williams 

7 

1 

51 

i 

Glon Erii 



1 

1 

Arthur. 

Nil 


28 

1 

Pino^elly 

14 

1 

3 

1 

Darkan . 

Nil 




YoiTiau. 

12 

2 

15 

1 

Wa^in . 

28 

2 

26 

i 

Marradonj.^ 

2'.t 

3 

21 

1 

Glencove 

24 

3 

13 

1 

Bannister 

3 

2 



Dyliabin^ 

12 

3 

14 

2 

Wonnaininta ... 

Nil 


13 

2 

Katanning* 

17 

3 

Nil 


Harroj^in 

9 

3 

15 

o 

Kojomip 

11 

3 

15 

1 

HaiTo^yin State 

H 

2 

H 

2 

Broomehill 

15 

3 

7 

1 

lou‘,m 





Sunnyside 

8 

2 



Oiriinianin^’ 

51 

2 



Talbot House ... 

Nil 





9S 

1 



Woodyarrup ... 

13 

*3 

4j 

3 

Bullock Hills ... 

Nil 




Miiuiehip 

26 

6 




Nil 


... 


Oranbrook 



7 

1 






'I’ooibruniip 

2.1 

3 



South-West Divi¬ 





1 Tombtdbip 

15 

5 

2 

'l 

sion (South i<i! 4 N 





I Bljickwattlo 





PaIJT) ; 





1 Woogonellui> ... 

42 

5 

22 

”3 






j Mt. Barker 

r>f) 

10 

23 

4 

Bimlmry 

37 

5 

4.3 

3 

! Kendcnup 

21 

4. 

5 

1 

.Brunswick 

•■l<2 

5 

4'6 

2 

1 8t. Werburgli’s... 

37 

8 



Collie . 

45 

<i 

32 

2 

Forest Hill ... 

76 

10 

29 

4 

Gi(in Morvyn ... 

24 

() 



Denmark 

108 

6 

34 

5 

Donnybrook 

11 

2 

is 

1 

Grasmere 

94 

12 

23 


Boyanup 

30 

4- 



Albany . 

73 

12 

31 

*5 

Fern dale 

Nil 




King River 

92 

4 



.Busselton 

29 

’(> 

12 

*2 

Point King 

97 

8 

37 

”4 

Cape Naturaliste 

18 

3 

23 

1 

Breaksea 

48 

16 

32 

11 

Lower Blackwood 

65 

4 

Nil 


Gape Riche 

54 

3 



Karri dale 

66 

10 

1 

‘i 

Oheralillup 

10 

1 



Capo Leenwin ... 

53 

n 

13 

3 

Pallinup 

Nil 




Biddellia 

H2 

3 

... 

... 

Bremer Bay 

46 

*7 

*9 

"2 

The Wawen ... 

160 

10 


... 

Peppermint Gro ve 

55 

9 

... 


Lake Muir 

23 

2 

Nii 

... 

Jarramongnp ... 


... 

... 
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R A IFF ALL— continued. 



■r 

January. 

Fkrrttary. 


Januau.v. 

Fkbruary. 

Stations. 

as’ 

‘o'n 

^ * 

+3 . 

.3.3 

O-H 


Stations. 

'o'r^ 


Ii 

0) 


^11 


^11 

Oo 

J.O 

P' 


0 ,:5 

°| 




& 





'A 




Eastern Division : 





Eastern — contd. 





Dural . 





Ivoorarawalyee.. 

51 

1 

114 

2 

Wilima ... 

177 

2 

Nil 


Karalee. 

Nil 




Glim Creek 

120 

1 



Yellowdine 

Nil 




Mt. Sir Samuel... 

50 

1 

3 

1 

Southern Cross... 

4<3 

2 

52 

1 

Lawlers. 

67 

() 

9 

4 

Parker’s Range... 

38 

1 

99 

3 

Leinster G.M. ... 

01 

2 



Parker’s Road ... 

9 

1 

35 

2 

Darda 

161 

4 



Mt. Jackson 

10 

1 

74 

2 

Duketon 

115 

3 



Bodallin 

Nil 




Mt. Leonora 

32 

1 

19 

4 

Burracoppiii 

Nil 


‘'49 

3 

Mt. Malcolm 

40 

1 

16 

2 

Kellerberrin 

, 8 

2 

6 

1 

Mt. Morgans ... 

82 

3 

Nil 


Merriden 

11 

1 

36 

3 

Bui'tviile 

55 

3 



Nangeenan 

32 

3 



Laverton 

83 

2 

Nii 


Mangowine 

5 

2 



Murrin Murrin... 

25 

1 

10 

i 

Wattoning 





Yundamindera .. 

26 

1 

7 

2 

Noongarin 

40 

i 



Tampa. 

41 

1 








Kookynie 

23 

2 

ii 

i 






Niagara. 

46 

2 

12 

1 

Eucla Divtsio:^: 





Terilla. 

41 

2 

Nil 







Edjudina 

Nil 




Ravensthorpc. ... 

130 

5 

(i7 

9 

Menzies. 

Nil 


4 

’ll 

Coconarup 

86 

I 



Mulline. 

40 

2 

6 

1 ' 

Hopetoun 

68 

:i 

47 

” 4 *. 

Waverley 

27 

2 

49 

3 

Fanny’s Cove ... 

151, 

2 

1 


Goongarrie 

18 

1 

29 

2 

Park Farm 

275 

5 



Miilwarrie 

23 

3 

52 

2 

Esperance 

303 

‘t 

75 

ii 

Bardoc . 

17 

1 

44 

2 

Gibson’.s Soak ... 

23!) 

5 



Broad Arrow ... 

23 

1 

44 

3 

30-M,ile Combrnsfu’ 

IHl 

4. 



Knmalpi 

41 

2 

25 

2 

Swan Lagoon 

221. 

3 



Biilong . 

25 

1 

51 


Grass Patch ... 





Kanowna 

17 

2 

53 

2 

Myrup . 

241*. 

3 



Kalgoorlie 

20 

2 

72 

2 

Lynburn 





Coolgardie 

46 

3 

60 

3 

Boyatiip . 

135 




Burbanks 

61 

5 

70 

4 

Middle Island ... 





Woolnbar 

25 

3 



Point Malcolm ... 

112 

”4 



Widgiemooltlia... 

53 

3 

77 

3 

Isracdite Bay ... 

127 

5 

‘99 

’5 

50-Mile Tank ... 

41 

1 

87 

2 

Balbinia . 





Waterdaie 

73 

4 



Frazer Range ... 

' 135 

'3 

!!! j 


Norseman 

93 

3 

121 

3 

Balladonia 

i 53 

2 

87 1 

’3 

Lake View 

67 

2 



Southern Hills... 

2-'ld. 

3 



Bulla Bulling- ... 

47 

4 

76 

3 

Eyre . 

;67 1 

3 

21 

4. 

Boondi . 

78 

4 

90 

3 

Mundrabiilia ... 

% 

2 



Boorabbin 

42 

3 

99 

3 

Eucla . 



ir> 

. 

2 


■The Observatory, Perth, ’ W. E. COOKfe, 

8th 'March, 1905. Government Astronomer. 


By Authority i Wm. Alphkd Watson, Govermneiit Printer,'Fortli*"" 
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NOTES. 


The New Director of AuEiouLTUBE.—Mr. 0. E. Chaplin, 
wlio was reiMviitly appointed to the position of Director for 
Agriculttire in tliis State, left Brisbane on the 10th inst. for Perth, 
and will take up Ivis duties in the (iourse of a few days. Mr, 
Ciiaplin wa,s for several years ass()cia.ted with the Brisbane News¬ 
paper Company as x4gricult,nral Editor, and was better known under 
the pou-name of “ Koradji.’’ Four years ago ht? was sent by the 
Pliiip CloT<.‘nimeiii< to study dairying and geiK?ral rural economics in 
the United Statics. A slmrt. time previous to the acceptance of the 
W.A, ],)ir(‘.ctorship of Agriculture, Mr. Chaplin had been a])poiiited 
Agricultural L«M'turer to th(‘ Qianaisland Cloverriment, and was to 
havt^ tahen up his dutiivs in tlmt capacity this month. 


!Ek..kai'UM. .In tiie Marc-b issue of tlie J(mrmd a slight error 

wa,s ma<le, which ap|)ca.r(Ml umb‘r tlie heading of “ Codlin 
and read, as follows': d'liougli w(‘- liave not got _this plague in 

Western Austi’aliai.” Whiu'eas it should have r(m.d, Thoui^di we 
have not got this plague in Western Australia to any exhviit.” As 
a matter of fiw?i;, two years ago, sevffii gardfuis in Perth were 
infested; l>ut tliis sesison there is no trace of it in Pejtln In 
Albany, two years ago, 12 gardens were infested; but this season 
only (me slight outbreak has occurred in a small garden. 


IfuUIT PROM THE LOCALITT OP THE HaBBIT-PROCJF PeNCE.— 

Mr. A. I)es|:>eissis, re|>ortmg to the Acting Director of Agriculture 
on tlie above, sa-yS';'—“ Some particularly fine specimens^ of al)ples, 
grown by the Messrs. Warren, of ^ Walyaming/^east of Kalanning, 
have been sent t.o the department. The fruit is from a tw^o-acre 
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orclia,rtl, six years ago on pretty stiff red soil on one side of 

ilie gully and heavy black soil on the other. Apri(x>ts, pea(‘I;ios, 
nectairin<;‘S, and pears, says Mr. Kobert Waa*ren, do iHjiially well 
tliere. Tlie garden, he also believes, is tlie fartliest ea^st of 
Kataiiiiiiig, being 25 miles from the Glreat Southern railway line 
and in elose proximity to the recently erected rabbit-proof fence. 
The Messrs. Warren, who may be regarded as the pioneers of that 
locality, have thus demonstrated that their country is as well 
adapted to fruit-growing, as they have shown it to be suitable for 
wheat-growing and sheep-grazing. As these samples of fruit have 
reached me in good condition, I will prepare them for despatch to 
the Agent General, together with the collection of fruit I am 
getting ready for him.” 


A Test op Good Farming. —A sound old practitioner in¬ 
formed us cpiite recently that he never judges a farmer by the 
appearance of the middle of a ploughed field, but he always 
examines the headlands and the outskirts before passing jndg- 
ineiit. ‘There is pirobably more in this than would apptrar at first 
sight, and tbe mail who keeps his headlands and outskirts clean 
and cultivated can be safely left to take (;are of the otlier parts of 
the field. Unfortunately, howevei', there is a good deal of wash? 
ill connection with this, and many men pay rent for acres of land 
from which they get nothing, for the simple reason that it has been 
allowed to go to waste through sheer neglect. It is a great mistak(‘ 
to neglect the headlands and outskirts of ploughed fields, for the land 
next the fences is given up to noxious weeds and (miucIi grass; tliey 
not only ruin this part, hut they encroacli further oo to the portion, 
wdiicii comes within the range of the ploughshare, and year after 
year a little more land is lost to the farmer. In some lields it is 
not easy to cross-plough at the ends of the furrows up to tiie out¬ 
side edge, but it is false economy to give this strip up to be a 
natural niivsery for the establishment of couch grass. Tln3 loss 
maintained by a comparatively small item like this is not ffdt so- 
much in one year, but when one season is addeal to another, and a. 
hit imne land is annually given over to waste, then th<^ iixao 
hecoiaes serious in time .—Mark Lane Jhqmss. 


Early Preparation op the Soil. —The nioveimnit of water 
ill the soil, usually designated as capillary action, depends upon the 
tension of soil ])artieles. It is evident, then, that tlie finer the 
particles are the stronger the capillary action will lie. Tiie com¬ 
pactness of the soil will also have much to do in the matter. If, 
then, the soil of any piece of ground he of a compact nature and it 
have the soil particles reduced to fineness, it is plain that it will 
retain a higher degree of moisture than otherwise. What follows, 
then, as a .necessai^y sequence ? Plainly it is tliiit every piece of 
land designed for cultivation should be thoroughly pulverised, and 
that, too, early in the season. And this intimates the fac;t also that 
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deep is important. If the fanner would hope for a goo<l 

rrop year, lie shorild very early in the season hreah up his groiuid, 
plougliiiig it very dee]) and suhsoil it tlioroughly. Then',' before 
planting the croj), cross-jilough, liarrow, niuhdi; and, lastly, roll it 
well 1.0 insure eonipaotness. If, before eross-plongliing, humus, or 
decay e<l vegetable matter be spread over the surface, iiiueli will be 
added to tlie moist-retainiug ipialities. By this is meant stable 
manure, r(jtten straw, leaves, wood, and sueh like; indeed, aiiv 
kind of good fertilising agent. The ground thus pre|)ared means 
that the main part of the labour necessary to a good crop lias 
licen pt^rforumd. It also means that a good crop is almost a, 
certainty, even though tlie season lie a comparatively dry. one. Of 
course, other work; will be ne<;essary. After the crop has reacdied 
the growing stage it will neinl ploughing, liarrowing, and rooting 
out- of wianis amd s|)routs. But in doing this the fanner’s heart 
will 1)0 cheered by the ra})id growth of his crops caused by the 
r<itention of moisture in the soil as a result of the (‘arly |)reparation. 
Should a drouglit conu^ ke(‘p stirring the ground with plough or 
harrow until the drought is over aaid a good ci'op is assured.--.Hejwc 
(ithd Farm, 


Keepin(5- the Farm- Separator in a Sanitary Condition.— 
I.f: tin^ ine(diani(ial care of a inaclune is important as affecting its 
durability, the sanitary <‘are of the machine is doubly so, as aifect- 
ing* the purity of the ]>rodu(tt wdiieh passes through it. Milk -one 
of the best and ])urest of human foods—is one of the quickest to 
bet^ome unfit for food if it is not kept clean a.iid handled in clean 
vessels. The pur(diuser of a farm separator has been told again 
and again that it nmst be ke{)t in perfect order. It is^ right here 
tiiat The ad vantage of the ha’in s(q)ara.tor to the fanner inay turn to 
:naught unless the fa(!t that (3leanlinesB, which is so essential to 
|:>urity oi’ product- and to profit i;n the) I)usine8s, is tharoiigliiy 
im|)ressed iijion th(‘ user. It is not <jnough to rinse tln.^ machine 
out with a- litBe wa.rm wader and let it staml until next time. It is* 
tl:i(i a.nd solid partich.w of niicltsan matter in tlic milk tlnit a,re 
c*aught and liehl in the liowL Tln^ temperature is just right to set 
tins nniterial t.o thmaying at omu^ a,nd if tJie parts are not dean, am 
evil snadl soon devolops. The ma<*him^ must l)e well washed after 
ewery sepa.ra-t;ion of milk. Tluu’e a.re some things that the averagi^ 
housewife needs to l<:*arn about wasbing vessels that come in (xm- 
tact with milk. The disludoth, as found in the average kitchen, 
should never be used on dairy utensils. It is the exception where 
one will be found to smell sweet an hour after it has been used ; 
and yet milk utensils are often washed with it and wiped with a 
towel that has done duty on all of the china and glassware of the 
household, and possibly the pots and kettles, before the tinware of 
the separator is touched. Discard the dishcloth and the dish- 
towel when the milk utensils are being washed. Wash them in 
warm water first, with plenty of some washing compound— 
Wyandotte/’ for instance, which is the best in the market—and 
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me til "brusli to do the work, but never a ra^*. Got into <:‘veiT i>i:i.rt 
of tlicuii, after wliicli rinse off with elean wtiriii vva,to]\ a,!id then 
either put them in boiliujj^ water or pour boiliuo- wtiter over tiieiri. 
Stand the parts up, so that they will drain, and use no elotli to 
wipe them. The hot surface will dry them quickly, a,iul they will 
be clean. Leave the parts iii a sunshiny place if possible. Tliis 
may seem to be putting too much stress on cleaiuliDess, lait tliO' 
evidence we have gathered shows the need of some vigorous words 
along this line. The outside of the frame of the se|)ara.tor wliicli 
does not come in direct contact with the milk needs the same 
scrupulous care. Gases have been noted where the (5oloui* of the 
machine could scarcely be distinguished because of the gTeas(3 and 
dirt or dried milk covering the paint. 


Sheltering Farm Implements. —It seems a pity, in riding 
through the country, to see farm implements of every kind, from a. 
seed drill to a reaper and binder, left out exposed to the weather. 
How, I am sorry that it seems necessary to write on a STil)je(it like 
this at this season of the year. A great many people wlio d.o not 
house their tools as they should during the summer months will 
find a place for them somewhere in the winter. Yet there is a class 
of farmers who make no pretensions of storing away all their 
machinery, even in winter. Sometimes the excuse is given that 
there is not room, or that the tools would be in the way. Occa¬ 
sionally this is true—more often not. Often, too, there are plenty 
of sheets where these things could be stored. If not, build them. 
It is economy. A tenant may occasionally be confronted, with a 
lack of room and be unable to convince the owner of the need for 
it; but, as I sai<i before, this is not ofteu the case. How, brother 
farmers, let us reason together. Suppose you have £200 worth of 
implements, buggies, and wagons (many farmers have twice as 
much), and neglect to shelter them, how much would you lose by 
Jt ? Most of them would need replacing or extensive repairs in 
five years, while if kept housed continually while not in use i.Iiey 
could last 15 or 20—let us say 15 to be liberal. This means, then, 
a Joss of £600 during the 15 years (two replac(iments) from negloci. 
to shelter the tools, or £40 annually. This would buihl a neat 
little tool shed each year, or a large one biennially, or pay for a 
farm hand for nine months in the year, or hire a girl all the ym,r 
round for your over-worked wife. This is a very moderate esti¬ 
mate. We all know of men who lose more than this liy such 
neglect. If they could be made to see the loss in some tangible 
form surely they would not. persist in their losing game. Why 1 
I could not sleep nights with my machinery out of doors at this 
sea.son; but my neighbour seems perfectly (^ontent with his reaper 
and binder still in the field ! Oius, has never been out of the shed 
a day when not in use, and never a night without a canvas. It is 
now over 15 years' old, and bids fair to live 15 more. The neigh¬ 
bour’s fails to work' every season without repairs, and he changes 
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binders about every lea.[> y('\‘ir. Some will argue tliat because a 
tool is nearly all iron it need not Ixi housed. ' This is a fallacy. 
True, a steel frame drag* will not siiifer like a wood frame one; but 
siicli luacliines a.s th(‘ and tiu; hinder will soon be injured, 

iron or no iron. What is the. cause of a steel bridge giving away 
liere and there thr<.mghout the country ? “ From neglect of paint, 

rust had weakened the rods,” is the too oft heard reason. So it is 
with mmbinery. It is seldom painted after it leaves the shop, and 
if it were the wearing parts could not be thus protected. l^o, 
brother farmer, if your tools are out in the weatlier, there is no 
excuse. You are to blame, and the sooner you realise it and get 
them in the better for you. Do it to-day.—S. B. IT,, in MicJdgcm 
Farmsr. 


If, LUSTiiATioNs.— Among our illustrations are some views of 
tlK‘ work in progress at the CTiapman and Hamel Exjierinieutal 
Farms. Two of tin‘ illustrations sliow the tread-power threshers at 
work. It will be seen tfiat the liorseworks used ii/re worked by two 
hors(!S walking on an endless j)latform that revolves as they Work, 
lliis phitform drives a liy-wlieel, from which a belt may be 
attached to any ordinary farm imudiinerv. The whole of the- 
thresiling was done liy i.wo horses this season. By using this kind 
of jiower about, double tlie result is obtainable, as when the ordinary 
swung. Another advantage is tlu^ ea>se with which it can be moved 
from one place t,o another and set up ready for work in a few 
minutes. Tim otlmr illustra.tiou sliows the x4friean Wonder O-rass 
(Fanlc'um SpiHiahih) afttu’ a four and a-.half months growth. It 
is something like an eimrmons giant couch, but it does not get 
coarse ami hard. It grows very rapidly and all kinds of stock 
seem fond of it. It gimws w’-cll on light sandy soils, and has been 
grown by Mr. A. Fri(*<‘at Bus.seIt,on for a considerable number of 
years. 


liiAisiNii Cow'FKAS FOE Ib^-oFi'i*.■Too mucli cannot be .said 
in praises oi‘ the (*.owp<MbA says a- contribut.or in Ths Aiuenean^ Ayrd 
imMHmliM, Wbaf clover is to lli(,‘ nortli, the pea is to the south, 
'There is not, a nnu’e <*ertaiii, easiiu* made, and more valuable crop 
raised south of the Ma.son a,ml ]>ixon line. On our poorest sandy 
land, witli 2()t.) or JlOt) |)ounds of fertiliser, a crop of cowpeas can be 
nuiile that will simply asi-onish a mivice. Not only an abundance 
ot ciioitacst grain can be made from tliem, but the hay 4iie acre will 
yi(3ld will three tumss pay the cost of the crop. The hay, if properly 
cui-ed, is not just common rough feed, but in nutrition is misur- 
passtai. Horses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats, etc., wall keep fat on 
the hay alone. Tlie valuable effects of a pea crop can be seen in 
the land for several years. Land that is hard ancl inclined to run 
together, if treated with a crop of peas, will for several years after 
be: open, easy to pulverise, and much more productive. Many 
farmers who have tried cowpeas and condemned_ them made the- 
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mistake of planting them too eax’ly ; peas, like eottoii, sslioiikl be 
|)laiited when the * weather beeomes ■wainn. The land should In* 
prepared and fertilised as for cotton. Care should bi'5 i-»a.Ice!i, 
however, in not planting them on too high a bed; if the gn*oiiTif:l 
needs no fertiliser, it is best to plant level, and as the (uiltivatiiig 
progresses, work a little dirt to them. Three r>f the h(‘st. si-aiida/rd 
varieties that we have tried are the Clay, a variety that will not rot, 
if left after ripening, and heavy yielders; the Carson, a, tough 
slnuik ] 3 ea that will not shell out readily when vines are. cut, a lieavy 
yielder and very hardy, the best for hay of any variety. The old 
"reliable Whippoorwill is a good variety where grain is most desired ; 
they will bear for several successive weeks if the ripe ones are 
picked off. Other varieties that we have trie<l, and all goorl om.*s 
for table use, are the California and the Black, White, and Yellow 
Crowders ; these, however, will not withstand much dam|> <a' wot 
weather after maturing, without decaying, but are all early, and 
.considered the best for domestic use. 


Improving Oppoetijnities. —Evidence is not wanting tliat the 
country has awakened to the significance to technical education as 
applied to the science of farming. There is an increasing interest 
taken by the public at large in the business of agriculture. Tiios<^ 
actually engaged in the profession are finding it more and more to 
their advantage to discuss ixroblems relating to their occ.upation, to 
the exclusion of the more general topics, such as the weather, wa^', 
politics, etc. And why should they not ? For too long agriturlture 
has suffered for want of a moi*e specific knowledge of the subjetd. 
and for the want of the application of scientific truths. Now, tlie 
forces that have been at work to assist the producers of the greatest 
source of wealth the country has, have begun to l>e felt, and thost^ 
most concerned are taking a greater pleasure out of the pursuit of 
their occupation through having acquired a fuller knowledgi! of’ tilie* 
principles underlying their work. The great majority of men liavc^ 
learned to distinguish more tdearly the distinctive characteristvics of 
live stock and crops, and have come to realise that itnprovemeut is 
not merely a matter of chance or favour of fates, but tlie restib;; of 
; • ; the operations of' well-established laws which may lai'gcly b(,i <* 011 - 
[trolled, and, as a consequence, find profit and pleasure in ’directing 
these forces to their own advantage. In this fact lies the hope for 
the future, and encouragementdo fuither effort. The acquirement 
of this broader knowledge, and its'utilisation, will mark a dividing 
line between two classes of fariners—those, who will succeed, mii 
will extract from life a fuller enjoyment, and those con- 
tinue to grope along, ^ merely securing, us remuneration for their 
SA;!;,efforts sufficient to maintain them in straightened circumstances. The 
A,;;;';:'i'[youth of thO'Mnd may ' well ponder the situation. Upon him will 
soon devolve the res.pousibility of citizenship,, of the maintenance of 
a home, of ,the'cherishing of the lives of wife and family. His 
. obligation's to' provide himself with' a ■ knowledge of'his business, 
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of and of affairn. that will enable him to discharge his 

duties ill a manner eoimnensiirate with the immense advantages 
jivailable to those who make the effort to acquire them. Parents, 
must also loud their support and sympathy to the rising generation. 
They must not assume that the education that sufficed to make a 
farmer twenty years ago will be sufficient'for the more intense life' 
of to-day and tlie fntni’e. The y>robleins of to-day are not those of 
the past. Our conditions are more complicated, our problems more 
intricate, and to cope with these requires a mind supplied with a 
knowledge of principles, as well as a body endowed with physical 
prowess. A young man, in whatever condition of life, owes it to 
himself and his country to avail himself of the opportunities his 
country affords, aiul the man who “ makeshimself will have the 
satisfaction of knowdng that the task has been faithfully performed. 


lERIGATIOlSr OM THE UPPER SWAH* 


By A. Bbspeissib. 


Tlu? esstmee of successful lucerne-growing is a moist, deep, frt^e 
loaih. Much disa]>pointment has resulted in so far disregarding 
the requirements of Iticerm^ as not^ to provide for the plant depth of 
moist, permeaJile soil inl.o w^hich its roots can penetrate freely in 
seartdi of nutriment. 

In Westio’u Australia it has been the cherished ambition of 
eveyy uewly-setthMl giuiiiiu* a,nd stock-owner to establish on his. 
lioiding ii Iru'cnm ]>a.t,clu Tlw result, however, had hitherto been in 
most (.tases a iaantuitable failure. ■ True it is, tliat a great many, 
noticing thi's vigorous growih of a,few stray lucerne plants even in 
most unlik'eiy sucli as a patch'of white sand or of ironstone’ 

gravel, or even tilong f.hr^ <a,'lg<3 ,of a trodden pathway, liave gone 
through 'soivie little tiantble in exhmding tooi larger, area,''and 
apparently under mor('‘ favourable conditiotis, the example, 'shown 
in these singular instaiK,'OS, The result, id 'most cases, has been, 
sorely disappointing to the experimenter. Ket, when inquiring into 
tlie |,>robabld'causes of tln,‘ failure, it has' liecome, evident in^ every 
cas(i that 'the; ground was either too hungry''<fr,too' shallow, or else 
that it was exposed' 'long periods to''parching droug'ht. 

In support of dhe-sSe conclusions, derived from the inspection of 
scores of ex'perimental hrc-erne patches/weean record, on'the' other^ 
hand, the success'achieved where luo'eime 'haS' been' tried 'on deep,: 
moist, loamy soil, reduced by 'means.'.of..thorough cultivation tO'.'a-'. 
fine tilth, iwid maintained free of'Weeds and, other' out-of-the-'pl'ace"' 
vegetation. 
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Whilst ill tlie middle of our dry summer I wiis ellg’a^:^ed in 
inspecting and adjudicating on entries in coim<;Hd:/!oii wii>li the 
artificial fodder competition held annually uudt.vr the aiispicefi of 
ilie Wellington A. and P. Society, I had pleasing evidemte of wlia.t 
can be done in lucerne growing on the. redguui a.nd loose adluvial 
fiats of the Harvey and on the heavy-timbered blaclclmtt country of 
the Blaclcwood, with blackboy and braehei) fern undergrowtln On 
a smaller scale, I have also noticed thriving plots of iiieerne on 
irrigated land on tlie late Mr. B. V. Keane’s estate, “ G-rass Valley A 
also on deep, fresh karri land, as well as in moist ga,rdeii land, }>otb 
at Albany and Perth. 

The most important lucerne fields, however, that have yet been 
seen in Western Australia are those recently establislied on B|>e(i{illy 
prepared areas for irrigation by Mr. Geo. fearrett Lennard on his 
property at Belhus, on the upper reaches of the Bwain 

The soil, as well as the site, lend themselves admirably to intense 
cultivation under irrigation. Until a few' years ago it was under 
heavy red gums, a eucalypt which all Western Australian settlers 
know only grows in good soil, of fair depth, into which the tap-roots 
penetrate. 

In appearance the soil is a friable brown earth of the same 
•texture for 8 or 10 feet down, and possibly more in places. . 

Underneath there is a more retentive subsoil which prevents 
the rapid desiccation of the groxind and main tains it in a fresh 
state; there plant roots find all the nutriment tliat a luxuriant 
vegetation demands. Evidence of that is shown by some blocks of 
grape vines which have not yet enjoyed the extra benefit which 
irrigation awards. The land, which stands as a high plateau on the 
right bank of the Swan and through whi<5h Ellen’s brook runs, is 
naturally well drained, and even after drenching rains does not 
retain Water for any length of time on the surface. 

Such is the country that Mr. Bennard'cleared for the'purpose 
■of turning under intensive cultivation with the help of irrigatiiui. 

This was made somewhat eas^nnaecotiut of the abundant wab‘r 
supply which, running out of springy country some distance hJgher 
up, gi^adually collects into the one'defined bed and beconn.^s known 
as Ellen’s In'ook. : Across that brook a substantial dam was 
•constnxeted in the early* days of the settlement of the colony by ini 
enterprising miller. The race which once diverted the*. wa.ter from 
'its'natural stream and worked, the old watmvwheel is still there, 
but it is'by means of an eight-inch spiral steel pipe that the' water 
is now,conducted from the dam to the plateau, over which 'it is 
distributed at will and wherever it is wanted. 

The illustrations show both the dam whence'''th6 water issues 
-and , a portion',of the vineyard which, from the, beginning of 
December,on till February, receives several copious' waterings, 

'' That, portion of the' vineyard is under table grapes, andtlxe 
:result of the irrigation, as was’’anticipated, is found; tpmoxisicierably 
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iiK5r(Mis(‘ ihv [>ro<luctioiE wwfII tlie homes, and prolong tlie period .of 
gnovtli of tb(^ viiK^^s a.iid tliorefore postpone the time of ripening of 
tlii‘ gra|>os, Th(^ piekiiig season is a busy time at Belhiis, whence 
two to iive to.ns of griipes, and a,t times more, are every day 
ib.vspatitluM'I from th.e vineyn,r(l to tlie railway station to the o.i‘der of 
Messrs. Silbfni. & Sharp, the enterprising Perth and Goldfields 
fruiterers, who have lH,>Mg]it Mr. Leniiard’s grapes for several years 
in a,dvaiu*.<\ 

But tills is a, sid(^ issue of these notes, whose main object is to 
draw attrition t.o the striking sncc.'ess Mr. G. B. Leniiard has 
achieved, in grriwing his a.cres of lucerne. 

Altliough a|)pa-renily Hat (uioagh to be evenly covei'ed with water 
wdieii subjected! to irrigation, the laud, to the experienced eye, is 
snsciiptilile i>f a. considerable anioinit of grading. 

'Witli a.n, available supply of water'greatly' in excess of the 
requirements of the'large vineyard at Belhns, Mr. Leonard decided, 
to utilise some of i'lie surplus in growing Inceriie. 

For tliat purpos(‘ he entrustc'd the laying out of the ground and 
the drawing up of, the contour plans and preparatory engineering, 
work to Mr. Jani(-is 'Leonard, while Mr,, A. H. Scott, late of Eenmark, 
um'iertook the grading and construction of the (;heck jdots. 

Tliis was, do,lie with the ai<1 of the specially-designed buck- 
sera |,:>erf^ introduced from tiio irrigation areas of California to, 
the irrigation c<.>ic>nies of Mlldura and-of Reimiark, on the Murray 
'Elver., Ik,)!’; grading worli% such as is required in connection with 
this kind of work, the “.buck-scraperis an .invaluable lalionr- 
saving it,nplenient. 'Seven feet iif length, it is in every respect a 
Icind of earth-scoop. A t-eam of hoi'ses draws it fVirward, and a 
long governing handle or lever at the back regulates, the depth into 
wliic,di the iron-sh(,)d <juiting edge is made to biti^ , When tlie scoop is 
full it IB dniwn along sledge .fashion until the reached where 

a dopression has t(,» 1)6 filled; tliere ll'ie handle is lifted, th.e cutting edge 
into the ground and 'vi|.)turn8 tlie loaded Hcrapm, which tips its 
, eartl,rwh(,:nxvrec[i'u,re(L' Th,is goes on until all the^ pegs which have 
l,)een drivtin., into thcyground hydlie surveyor, are fiush with the 
gi:ml,ed surface, When ■this, is done the is kwel, as are the 
tops of dhe pi'igs, some of ;whicli 'have for that ].)urpose to be driven; 
into holes scooped out of■'the'i^arth,,where the land is too high; 
wlnlst others stand abo've'.the surface where a deprcEssion occurs,', 
and others again have their tops' flush'with the^ surface, which is 
,not there iiiterferod with in,':anyw:a|'> .v.'Xiie surface 'of' the''ground 
having thus been .made s'uflicientl;yav'en'Over'a given area, generally 
one-tenth t<,) half an acre, a 3’to,4-ih;|h''''yldge, ,or earth-bankf'is built 
around it, and 'sluice doors dirovij|edi,:wflioh in,'-w'ater,,. frotu the 
ohanneL' ' ■ ', i,, 

At.Belhns the .plots each,' add,'',experience 

has taught Mr. Leiinard plots,, ,say^ about'quarter 

, 'acre or a little over. ' blocks 
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tlie less levelling there is to Joaiid the less disturlnHl is tln^ surt’a.r«‘. 
If too tniieh of the top soil l')e scraped away some of i-lie 'riclu^st i'linl 
the most fertile ground is removed and a'patch is left wliich its 
poorer in comparison with the siiiToundiiig groiuidleft niidisturhed. 

Besides, a smaller check-block is easier to flood tlian a more 
extensive one, more especially when the earth is poroins and absor¬ 
bent, and drinks up the irrigation water almost as fast as it is poured 
on to it. 

Briefly stated, the eljeck-plots, after grading and connecting witli 
the. irrigation water channels, received the following treatnieiit 
About the middle of October last, or in the spring, the groniid recjoi ve^l 
a top-dressing of 3cwts. of bone-dust to the acre and was ploiighe<! 
deeply and harrowed, and then lucerne seeds were l>roadcasted at 
the rate of 161bs- to the acre, with an additional dressing of Icwt. 
of bone-dust. The lucerne came up splendidly and the |)l,ots were 
irrigated in December;, any weeds showing among the luCisrne were 
pulled out by hand wherever showing, and the crop was c‘ut for the 
first time in January, when as inindi as two tons of green stuff 
Were taken on the most forward plots. The photogra}>ii here pro¬ 
duced was taken about the middle of February, three wwks 
.after the, first cut, and, Mr. Lennard expects to "take Arne'cut 
every growing month of summer. When these notes appear 
the fourth growth will be ready to ctit. At prescait there are 
■eight acres under lucerne, with another six and a-lialf acres, 
subdivided into plots of about half an acre each, ready for 
sowing. As the experiment promises in every respect to 'prove 
successful, Mr. Lennard is even thinking of extending his lucerne 
field, to more fully utilise both the soil and the water, which he could 
not, he is satisfied, turn to better account. ■ 


WEST AUSTRALIAN EUCALYPTUS BARKS. 


, During last year the Acting Director of Agriculture, Mr. A. 
Crawford, forwarded to the Curator of the Technological Museum, 
Sy™ey, a npiber of samples of, tte leaves and the hark of the 
various species of Eucalyptus foiind ia Western Australia, with a 
view of having the value of the hark for tanniug purposes, and 
of the leaves for oil, determiued, 

lu response to this ,Te^(;|ue#.i ,‘.^ii:\ Assista Curator has made a 
mst exhaustive iuvestigatioh.' and has sent this 

department his report on foffif;. ofwhich are mentioned 
below; and, should he be ahlhi'tA.obiap'lete his researches, has pro¬ 
mised to send along his the various varieties 
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of lo;iv4‘s for evicaJyptuw oil in time for. the next issue of the Journal 
of AijrlioiUu.re. Tlii‘ report reads'as follows: — 


AIh ■ [NVIASi:\HtA/riO¥ ON THE BABKS OF FO’UIl WEST 
AUS'rUALIAN SPECIES OF ETTOAHYPTXJS. 


By Hjonky 0. Smith, F.O.S., x^ssistant (Jiirator, Technological Aluseurn,. 

Sydney,, N.S.W. 


This investiy:atiou has l>een inidertiiken for the Department of 
Ajj;'riculture of Wf'stern Australia so that their value for tanning 
purposes iniglit; he dutennined. Tile barks wore from the following 
spooles:-- ' ' ' , 

8aliuoii Gum/’ En<uilypfus mlmonojMoia, 

'ATmiliitf liJumlyp 
White Gum/’ Ihicalyptun rednuai, 

“ Mallot,” Euealfpiui^ oaJdentfdlir. 

The analyses wore all made by the hide powder process, with 
iilentically prepared hide powd<n\ so the results are those that would 
be olitainable in actual tanning jumdico, and are strictly comparable; 
ati the same time one was able to form a very good opinion as to the 
possible (xdonr of the loathm,’ formed and the rapidity of action of 
the tannin present. The extraction was with hot water, so that the 
maximum am.o'U'nts uto. given. 

TIip hark of the “ Wldte Gum” has an iiidifi'erent tannin, and 
will hardly 1)0 of value for tanning purposes. The liquor is of a 
very dark (X>loai\ ami this is at once absorbed by hide, so that the 
result wonid b(* a da.rk-colourod; leather; besi<Ies, the amount of 
tannin is not «ufKG.entiy large to attempt to overcome this difficulty,, 
or to prepare extracA.s sNuth it; 'the tannin i,s also very poor, ,as ‘ can 
be seen t’r<.)m Um remdiions. 

The ** Salmon' (dum” 4xmtaiu,s a Aniry, good tannin,but, urn 
fortunately, tln^ amount pjx>?sent-. is not ■ large. The , leather 
tanned with similar l>ark would, however, he,(>f a light, colour,, and 
Ijerhaps would not differ very much 'in appearance from .oak,,b^t‘k 
tanned ' leather. The action of this tannin am ,hide' is r^tpid, 
and, altogether, it miglit be worth while' to determine'whether it 
eouk'l bc' obtained richer in tannin from .other localities and. at 
differoni times of the year. 

Tim tannin of the Gimlet” strongly resembles that, from the 
“Salmon Gum/’ and ,is of very good quality. Unfortunately the' 
bark of this species is thin. The leather tanned with it,.however, 
would be of a light colour, and its action, onjiide also, fairly .rapid. 
The .amount of. soluble non-tannins is great-er than with, the barks' of 
the other species tested, but'this might be found; to improve, in-this. 
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respect if eoileeted iit otlier times of the year, or br (Meriiiit locaJi- 
ties. Aithoijg'ii thin, yet the bark of the Giiuleii ” may be co!i» 
sidered of some value, and migdit 1 .h‘ used with a<i vantage lyy loeOil 
tamiers. It soon dries, and, when dry, readily powders, as it is not 
at all iil}roiis. 

The sample of the Mallet ” bark received wa,K very tliin,^ but 
a portion of the thick bark was procured in Sydney foi* com|)arisoii, 
and the results thiivS obtained ai’e here tabtilated also. 

The thin bark gave a somewliat darker coloured ]i<|uor tliaii 
did the thick bark, but this is accounted for by both 11 le (‘xteih a: 
and interior coatings of the thin bark being quite dark ('oloured ; 
this might be remedied if carefully dried when stri|)pe(l. Tlu' 
tannin is practically the same in both the thick and tlie thin ba/rks, 
but the amount is less in the thin hark; this is accounted for hy the 
presence iai tlie thick bark of layers of kino, whi(^h are, of course, 
practically all astringent substances. The action of 'tMallet ” 
tannin on hide is fairly rapid, but the colour of the leather is da,:rk<vr 
than with either “Salmon G-um” or “ Gimletd’ Of course tla^ 
larger yield of tannin from the/'Mallet” niaki^s the baric from tliis 
species a valuable one. 

It will be observed that mention is made of dilferent ta.iiiiins 
in these barks. There are three distinct tannins in the b]ticaly|>ts, 
which fact is best demonstrated with their astringent exudations or 
kiiio.s, (bVee papers H. G. Smith, Proc. Eoyal So(jiety, New South, 
Wales, 1904.) These tannins act diferentiy on the liide fibre, and 
are thus not of equal value for the purp(.>ses of the tanner. This 
is demonstrated most forcibly by the different action on hide !>y 
the tannin of the “Ironbarks” of Eastern Australia., and by 
the tannin of other species, as, for instance, tlio te.nnin of the 
Salmon ,Gum ” and White 'Gum.” It does next follow, there¬ 
fore, that Eucalyptus tannin is always of equal valne, and that 
the only, thing tu'be considered is' the' 'amount of tannin 
present in the bark. Further scientific investigation on t'lu> various 
Eucalyptus barks of Australia should dennonstrate suital)i]it.y of 
many of these for tannin purposes, arid bring to light econon:ii<*. 
possibilities at present little thought of. 

When theJiarks of'the “Gimlet** and the “Salmon Gum.” 
.vtere heated with water, white crystals were obtained, which were 
insoluble in boiling water, , These might be thought to be Bllagic 
'Aeid; they are not that substance, however, but consist of crystals 
of'Qxalate of Lime. Under the microscope they are seen to l)e stout 
'microscopic prisms, and no doubt occur in the cells, of the bark as 
'''raphides. A very small amount, of these were obtained .from the 
; “ White Gum ” bark, but none fxom the “ Mallet.” These raphides 
may of course ^ be' local, or 'they may be peculiar to the species. It is 

likely, That any yl'1-effects, will be experienced from them, but 
their presence in these barks is here pointed out, Lt is not thought 
that they 'have any influence on th© particular tannin present. 
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Thf‘ follow5 11 ^' is n, 8lu>rt Oost-ription oC tlie physical appetirances 
aii<l p‘<'u]!a,riiics of tlic barks iipo!) which these results have been 
. 

Salmon (Iitai;” Bark. 

A STiU)4>t]i !>Mrk, salmon tinted to ^n-ej externally. As received 
it had been chopped into smafl ]>ieces. When cut through, the 
salniori tint' wa s [u’ouoiinced aaid extended in a considerable distance. 
TIu' geimral tiiickness of tln^ hiirk was about seven or eight inilli- 
iut.‘tr(‘S, l>ut in some instances it reached one centimetre. It was 
hard a.iid <'ompa».(',t, and incdiiud to lie a little fibrous, but powdered 
re;wlily. In many rt'speeis it rnucli resemified a better cla.ss Wattle 
bank in appeara.iu‘(c Tiiere is an a])sencc* of kino (ginii) veins, which 
a-re so cliaractei'istit'. in thc‘ thicker specimens of the “ JMallet ’’ 
ba,rk. 

I’otal extracfi u.ir-drkMl hark ~~ 15-2 per cent. 

Tannin 8-8 „ 

Non-tannin „ „ (V4 

Moisture „ „ ™ IIT „ 

Gimlet” Baek. 

A Iiard (*Iose bark, very thin, Inxiwnish to grey externally, 
M.ucli of it did not exceed two millimetres in thickness, and the 
thickest was only five millimetw^s. The thickest bark had/occasion- 
ally a layer of kino. The bark is lirittle and readily powders. In 
appearance it much reseiulih^s the “Salmon Gum,” but is not so 


fi,brous. 


'Total extract, aii‘-driod bark 

“r:; 30*5 pCl’ Ceilt, 

Tannin „ 

-- 18-6 

Non-tannin ,, „ 

^•^11*8 „ 

MoiBtnre „ 

9*7 


White Gitm ” Bark. 

A somewhat thiciv baiiv, grey to brown externally, and the 
fra^cturc of a yellowish colour. It is of a brittle, filirous nature, but 
is m,)t iMunpavt like “ tSalmon Gum.” It powders readily. It 
ranges in thi<.ikneBH from seven millimetres to one centimetre.' In 
eompaa'ison with the otlu'^r barks it gives a very dark-coloured' 
liquor, a,iid,t'lK4 n/.lativr^ astringency d- the ta.nni:n. is alsirvery low. 

IV>tal ex'tracit, air-dried baik '■■■- 17*05 per cent. 

Tannin „ „ — 12’8() ,, ' 

,Non-tannin „ „ 4‘8 ,, 

Moisture „ „ 13*1. „ 

“Mallet” Bauk (thin sample), 

A tliiii 'l>ark', -ranging from two to four millimetres in thickness'. 
It powders readily, but is somewhat dark in colour, for The, reasons 
previously mentioned. 

extract, air-dried bark 42*08 per cent.'' 

Tannin ■ „ '88*7 „ 

Non-tannin ,,, 8'S „ . . 

'MoiatiW's ' « ■ B=£: 10*8 „ 
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‘‘Mallet'' Babic (tliick sample). 

This I)tirk wjis obtained in Sydney, and was a coniinenhaJ 
sample of eho|>j)ed bark. It bad a thiekiiess of from five inilli- 
ini'‘tres to «>!ie and bad the characteristic hiyin-s (,>1* Ivino 

iniei'spersed between the bark. It readily powdered, gi,vino' a fairly 
li^^bt poAcder. TLie tannin in the was readily and (piickly 

abs<'»rl..ted bj' hide poW'^der. 

Total (>xtract, air-dried hai’k — 52*'7 per cent. 

Tannin „ ,, 40*5 „ 

Non-tannin ,, „ = 12*2 „ 

Moisture ,, „ ==; 12*4 „ 

The relative astriiiij^eney value was taken on lirpior liaviiig ki 
streiii»'tli of two grams of po-wdered bark per litre, and titrating with 
potassium perniaiigaimte (one gram per litre), using indigotiu as an 
indicator, practically a modified Loweixthal’s process, but with this 
difference; that the values are calculated from ilie gi’avimetric 
results witii hide powder. Ten c.c. of the several liquors required 
I'lermauganate solution, as follows :— 

Salmon Gum ” 1*8 c.c. 

“ Ginilot ” 3*1 c.c. 

‘‘ Mallet,” tliiii .4*() c.c. 

“ Mallet,” thick .4*6 c.c. 

“White Gum” . ... 1*3 c.c. 

G-allo-tannic acid (air-dried), one gram per litre, was taken a,s a 
standard; 10 c.c. of this required 9*1 c.c. permanganate. If this is. 
fixed at 1,000, then the relative values of the barks are :— 


Mallet,” thick 

“ 505 

Mallet,” tliin 

™ 505 

Gimlet 

341 

Salmon Gum ” 

= 198 

White Gum ” 

143 


But l>y dividing these numbers by the percentage of total 
extract, or by the ]>Brcentage of tannin, we get the relative 
astringene-y values' of the tannin present:— 


Salmon Gum ” 

On total 
extra,ct. 
.13 

On tannin 
valn<j. 
22*5 

Gimlet ” 

.11 

18-3 

Mallet,” thin 

.12 

15 

‘Mallet,” thick 

. 9*G 

12*5 

‘White Gum” ... 

. S 

11 


It is thus seen that the tannin of “ Salmon Gnrn” is relatively 
more astringent than tliat of the other Ixarks tested. The iidiuence, 
of the kino in the bark of the “ Malletis also well shown by the 
astringency results, as the value of the pure kino itself was* only 
428, while some Eucalyptus Idnos have an astringency value of over 
840. The determination of the relative astringency values of the 
sevmril kinos of the Eucalypts has been most useful, and luis. 
assisted much in their investigation. It was thought, thenjfore, 
that soine useful results might also be obtained withtlie Eucaly|>tiis. 
barks in the same direction. This will be more apparent as^ the 
results from the niunerous species accumulate. 
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Qualitative Eksults. 

No very (listiiie.tive results were obtained witli reag'ents geiieraliv, 
e.x<-vpt tlK“ iiuirked dittVuHHiccvS lK-‘lmT‘n tlie ‘AAhite Giim’’ and the 
others. For these h.^sts the solutions were all made as nearly as 
possible the strength of the liquor of the ‘‘Salmon (jiim ” (whieii 
was 10 grajns bark per litre). The “ White Ghim” gave 110 pre- 
cijatate Avith lime Avater; precipitates were ol)tained Avith all the 
other, Yeij marked Avith “Sahvion Gum’' (hAm minutes allowed). 

Tlie “ White Gum” gAwe no precipitate Avitli potassium bieliro- 
niate, but a red colour; broAvn }>recipitates Avith all the others (10 
.minutes ailoAved). 

The “ White Gum ” gave uo precipitate Avith either zinc acetate 
or uranium a,cetal'e ; brownish ])re(*ipitates with all the others. 

The “ Whit(? Gum ” gave no ])recipitate with ferric cdiloride, 
even after one hour only a reddish coloration ; dark Idackish-hroAvn 
precipitates witfi tlie others. These solutions Avere diluted to one 
in four and tAVo dro|>s of Fe.^ Ol^. added to full test tube. It was 
seen that with “Salmon Gum” and Avith “Gimlet” the colour was 
greenish, soon changing to a dirty brown tint; AAuth “Mallet” it 
was more bluish green, Init all gaA^e ideiiti(;al precipitates on 
standing. 

Bromine Water gave orangt.^ yellow ]>recipitates Avith all, most 
pronounced with the “ Gimlet.” 

Cupric sulphate gav(,‘ sliglit pveci]>itates with all, and on adding 
ammonia in excess, l>r<.>wn precipitates Avere obtaiiuKl, with the 
exception of “ Wliite Gum,” in which a precipitate could hardly be 
■detected. 

March 80th, 1905. 


[Editorial Note.'— Tht.^ re]>roductio.n of tliis article by any 
Journal is in'oliibitod unless tine usual acknoAviedgment is made. J 


HOME TREATMENT OF HORSE COLIC* 


First you want to know its symptoms, and then the proper 
treatment. Often a veterinaiian is not at hand, and something 
needs to bo done before ha can be reaelied; or he may be pre¬ 
occupied and a long distance away, before he can reach you. 

In determining just what the trouble is, consider that colic is 
.a pain in the bowels, caused usually by an irritation ' from food; it 
may be from imperfect digestion, , or from some substance that is 
foreign and never corild be digested. Usually colic arises from gas 
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proceeding froiiii food not properly digested; sometiiiKVs the craiiip- 
ing, as ill other cases o£ cramps, may be the result ol; neryoim 
affection. This may be from a sudden cold or other cause acting 
on the nerves. 

The syiiiptoins are pretty well known. The colic always schjiiis 
to come on rapidly and unexpectedly. “ The aniinaJ J as one liorse- 
man describes it, becomes uneasy, manifests pain liy looking at 
its side, by pawing, turning up the upper lip, and as the pain in¬ 
creases, lies down and rolls. The breathing becomes hurried, and 
ill severe attacks there is profuse sweating. The animal also shows 
by his countenance that he is suKferiiig intensely. In some cases 
the pain is spasmodic, there lieing short intervals of ease. In some 
cases bloating is a very prominent symptom.” 

Treatment. 

First, give the animal a large, roomy, well bedded place, and 
allow him to manoeuvre as he wishes, unless, when badly bloated, 
he throws himself violently, in which case restrain him. A cool 
place out of doors wdiere there is soft turf is lietter in warm 
weather. Kever run the horse or cause him to exercise violently. 
A little walking exercise is not detrimental, but it is best to let him 
roll as he wishes. Medicinally give those drugs wliich will 
rapidly stimulate the bowels to activity, and also drugs to allay 
pain, and in case of bloating, drugs to prevent the formation of the* 
gas. There are one or two well-known proprietary preparations 
that most farmers have on hand which meet this purpose. Among* 
the common household remedies, any of those which are used with 
similar troubles in the family may be given in doses from 12 to 15 
times the dose for a man. Give an ounce or two of common ginger, 
or an ounce of Jamaica ginger, for instance. If the animal has not 
over-eaten, baking soda is beneficial. An ounce of alcohol or tw’o or 
three oiuiees of whisky in a half-pint of water, or two or three 
ounces of sweet spirits of nitre, will help ; tliis particuhirly, if tliero 
is difficulty in passing urine. 

A mixture wliich can be kept at hand is the following : - 
Aromatic spirits of ammonia, i ox.; snlplmric ether, loz.; lluid 
extract of jarboraiidi, 2 dracluns; fluid extract of calibar bean,! 
drachm; fluid extract of belladonna, 1 drachm; liyposulphah^ of 
soda, 2 ozs.; water to make pint. 

Give as one dose. Repeat in from oiie-lialf to one liour, if 
necessary, and again in an hour and a-half, if conditions reqidre. If 
bloating is a marked symptom, give, in addition to the above, two 
to four ounces more of hyposulphate of soda dissolved in a half- 
pint of water, or two to four drachms of salicylic acid in oiie-half 
pint of oil, or an ounce of turpentine in a phit of oil. If these 
should fail to arrest the fermentation and the bloating continues, 
the animal must be tapped. For this operation the small trocliar 
and canula are used, and the operation had best be performed by a. 
veterinary surgeon. 
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WHEAT EXPERIMENTS WITH CHEMICAL 

MANURES. 


By E. A. IVTann (Government Analyst.) 


Tli<‘ following is a note sliowinp; tlie result of some exyieriiiiexits 
carried out in tlie (.Tovernineut Liil.joratory, Wellington Street, 
during 1904: — 

Tlie i’<\sults an^ in sonn^ causes vox’v interesting, but, imfor- 
tiiinitily, tlie size of tlie plots ( wiiieh wen‘ made in the Laboratory 
grounds) was too small to ma.ke any very reliable deductions 
possible. 

The soil w'as very poor sandy (juality, giving the following 
aiverag(‘. penM.mtiages of fertilising constituents on five samples :— 


Plicsplioric Acid (P.jO.d ... ... ... ’OOT^ 

Nitrogen (Njj) . MVdlO 

Lime ((.’at))... . ... ... -OSOU 

.Petasli (K,„0) *0120 

Ohleririe ((.-1) 'OGIS 


Tin,? number of plots prepared was 15 inanurerl arid three iin- 
mauuretl, of axtre (,^ach. Th(\se wei'e all prepared and Steinwedel 
wlieat sown betwi^tui May IZth and 24th, 1904. The amount of 
seed sown was thre<‘ ounces |>er plot (eipiivalent to 14 bushels per 
acre), distrilmted among Id rows in each plot, and drilled in by 
haiul. 

Fertilisers ^Yi:nv. added in the following forms and quantities, 
alone aiul in vaifious coinlyina,tions, to illustrah.^ the s|)eeial food 
re<|uirmu(mts of iln^ wh(,s’.i.t a.nd ascertain th (3 particuhir dfdicieiicies 
of th(y soil, 

}:*boSplia.tcs ; 

NiiIHa’piiosphate (Ui ])cr cent. P.d')n) ... 4 cwt. per acre 

Thoiiuis’s pliosphatcs < lO per caait. 4 cwt. 

Bone-dust (originallv 22 i>crcent. PaOf,, 
hut redyic.tsl to U> pm'cent, at tune of 
weiglung) .4 cwt. 

Sulpliate of potash (50 per cent. KjjO) ... 4 ewt, ,, * 

Nitrat«y of soda (10 per c(m,t. N) . 1 cwt. „ 

The nitrate of soda was added in the form of top dressings to 
the young crop in two sihicisssive dressings during the spring. 

Each plot was grown under the vsaxne conditions, except that 
those in which superixhosphate was used, were rather exposed to 
cold winds—^and which doubtless had some effect on the yield. 

The rainfall was good throitghout, but was ■ rather too heavy 
towards the close of the season. ■ 
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The <H>nwtitnesifcB of the soil Wi‘re hj the a,hove 

inaiiurinjy iucreased by the folLwiiig amount (the of soil 

per acre one foot deep being* reckoned as 8-J- laiilion, ]>()'uii(ls): 


Phosphoric acid . 

jtcr cent, 
iu soil. 
‘0020 

Potash . 

•0008 

Nitrogen . 

0005 


Half of each plot was cut for hay, the remainder being left for 
wheat. 

The following table gives the results in hay yield:— 



1. 



3. 

4. 

5, 



WeigiU 


Money 

Cost of 
nuuniriuw: 

'M( niey 
value dvKJ 

Class of Mauure. 

per 

plot, iai 

lbs. per 
acre. 

vahie iu 
Perth, at 

plus money 
vahie of un- 

t') maimr- 
hji! 4 - iil'tor 



11)S. 

£3 l<!s. 
j;>er ton. 

manured 

(led uctiii^' 





plots. 

cohumi 4. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

£ s. a. 

£ B. a. 

£ s. d. 

Plot No. 1. 

,, 2. 

Superphosphate 

only . 

Thomas’s Fhos- 

3^ 

1,750 

2 19 5 

2 1() 0 

0 3 6 


phates only ... 

4 

2,000 

3 7 10 

2 6 0 

0 14 1 

3. 

Bone-dust only... 

4 

2,000 

3 7 10 

2 16 0 

0 11 10 


No manure 

2-1 

1,250 

1 IS 0 



5. 

Superphosphat e s 






and potash ... 

3.) 

1,750 

2 19 5 

3 3 0 

Nil 

« 6, 

Thomas’s Phos- 







phates 

4i 

2,250 

3 16 4 

3 0 0 

0 10 4 

ff 

Bone-dust and pot- 







ash . 


1,250 

2 2 5 

3 3 0 

mi 

« 8, 

Nitrate of soda... 

4 

2,000 

3 7 10 

2 12 0 

0 15 10 

5, 9. 

Superphosp hate, 






potash, and 
nitrogen 

3| 

1,750 

2 19 5 

3 17 0 

mi 

'10. 

Thomas’s Phos¬ 






phate, potash, 
and nitrogen... 


3,000 

5 1 9 

3 14 0 

1 5 10 

„ Ih 

Bone-dust, potash, 






and nitrogen... 

4d 

2,250 

3 10 4 

3 17 0 

Nil 

„ 12. 

Potash and nitro¬ 







gen ... 

5 

2,500 

4 4 10 

2 19 0 

1 5 10 

„ 13. 

Superphosphate 







and nitrogen... 


1,750 

2 19 5 

3 10 0 

Nil 

14. 

Thomas’s Phos¬ 







phate and nitro- 
g'en . 

6 

2S,000 

5 19 

3 7 0 

1 14 

,, 15. 

Bone - dust and 






nitrogen 

5 

2,300 

4 4 10 

3 10 (.,» 

0 14< 10 

,, 10. 

Potash only 

3 

1,500 

' 2 10 11 

2 5 0 

1 0 5 11 

„ 17. 

No manure 

2 

1,000 

1 18 0 

1 




It is seen that the best results were obtained in plots 10, 12, 
and 14, and that the most effective combination was that of nitrogen 
and Thomas’s phosphates, the latter appearing to be in all crises 
more successful than other forms of phosphatic miainires. 
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Till; whrat. results, wlu(‘]i time did not permit of working out 
so fully, j^oinied to tiie 'Same coneluskm, the best result obtained 
being a yield of Id bualuds per acre on plot No. 14 against 4| 
Inisliels ■witlioui^ manure, or a ,11 increase due to manuring of 81 
buslads. 


BUNT AND SMUT. 

Their Life History and Methods of effectively 
dealing with them. 

By Fuank L. Faulkner. 

Bunt or Siaiiking Smut (Tdliila caries) and Smut or Powder 
Smut (Ustilldija carfio) ;ire two fungora diseases very prevalent 
in wluiut a.u«l otlnu' cereal crops. Next to Rust, they are the 
caust^ of more trouble and loss to tin? Australian farmer than 
any other diseases in c(?real, crops. In many respects they resemble 
each other, and in sjx'aking or reading of them and in t.reating 
them they are very often coufonmhid. Tliis fact is most important, 
as diflerences in the luethudof <,levelopment, and sporitlcatiou or 
seeding, necessitate a rlifferent nndliod in the preventative treatment. 

Bunt, or Tel! If la caries, luhicipally attacks the wheat plant. 
It not only affects the <{uan,tity of tlie cro|>, l)ut the quality is also 
seriously impaired by tlu:^ dark <‘oh>m’ of the grain and the 
chara,(d:eristi<* disagret^able fisliy smell that it imparts to the producie. 
Tin* disi^ase is not r«‘adily detecbMl in a grtuving crop, by tlie inex- 
perieu(*e<], a,s it do<^s lioi. eiTc(U. the ext(‘rnal appearance of the wheat 
pla,nt very much, exc(q)ting tlmt it mak(.*s the ]hi.ut affected deve¬ 
lop more slowly than its iellow.s, Imt a.s ripening a.p|>roaches the 
hoa<l of tlie pla.nt. sissumes a. (la.rk lilackislngrecm Uippea,ranee. 

The Mijcellnni^ <»r growing body of tin* Bunt plant develops and 
grows up tbrougli tin* intr*rnal Bssmss of tin* wheat phint, following 
it in its grow'tli light. I.o it.s <*xt4‘cmith*s. As the grain of the wheat 
develops n.nd ripens, tln^ Bunt [laut also friu?titii!S in the wheat 
grains, consuming the glutinous ainl stajuliy matter contained 
tlienhn, ami in its stead d<w’(‘lopiug tliousamls ef Bunt spores or 
seeds. E veiyom* ol' tin*, grains tlius at tacked—instead of being 
a.iiotlier to help swell tin*. ha.rvf*.st—-is a. source of coiitaniination, and 
seriously affects tiu^ milling value of the rest of the crop. The 
lilack spores 'found in tlni grain shell, or Smut Balls, as it is 
generally called, art*, tl'it^ rt^stings pores of the fungus, and in this 
state tl'iey ca|.)al)le of germination (evexi 'when eight or nine years 
old). They will also stand wide extremes of temperature, but 
are caused to germinate i^eadily with very >slight moistures. 
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Tlu« fjsi't i« oftoii tlu‘ r<^{iso!i wl'iv I>init sml Koii,H.*t.ii]ios j^ivivs a. 
o’t'Kxl 1‘leiiu ('ro[>, ilu; liglil ('hnVvS Uio s|iof(\s, hui 

hy not l)(‘in< 4 ' wuifK'.iesit to swoll, tli<‘ \vli<‘ai grahus, tho y<uu!f»’ 

‘pitUit (Uos for want of a. liost. ThisAviil Ih‘ aioiv roa.(lily iiitdia'sinod 
wlieii it is e.xplaiiied that tiio [hint pla.ni is a jn’inisitic-al, fvnifi;iis not 
capahic of snstaining itself in a h'gitiinate ami lionesf, nuinner, but 
must have a host on which to live. The Bunt spore, whicli is very 
minrite iii(let,‘d wlien it germinates, throws out a very minute sucker 
or (proiiiyep.Jinnt tube), which is ('apable of throwing' out oilier 
secondary liraiiches. The whole stnictnre, lio-wever, is so ndcro- 
scopically small and. tender that, unless it happmis to ^•erminate in 
very close ])roxiiuity to the <nnevi(in< 4 ' wluxi.t plant, a<n,d at an oppor¬ 
tune time, it fails to become attached and soon looses its vit-ality. 
Self-sown crops are seldom or never Bunted, as, evmi if the j^vaius 
become polluted, the spores are germinated by light rains and dews, 
aiid die iiefore there is snlficient moisture to start the wheat. 

The smallest imag-iiial>le speck of one of these Bunt or ‘hSiiuit 
Ball,” as they are called, is etipable of affecting every ear <.)f 
wheat, and if it were possible to .distribute them evenly, one 
ball ■would be sufficient to pollute a l>ag of wheat. This fact 
makes it easy to understand how seed sown, that is to all appear¬ 
ances free from Bunt, will give a dirty crop. 

A dirty drill, in which a few balls have got broken}, will pollute 
a whole field. The treatment generally adopted for suimpressing' 
Bunt is either that with a solution of bhiestone (c.oppt-n* sulplKite) ; 
of formalin (formic aldebyd); or hy steeping in hot water T2r> to 
135deg. F. for a period of five to ten minutes. The most gei,u.‘ral 
method is with hluestoiie, although of late, formalin ha,s lK.H.*ome 
more popular. 

It matters little which of these two (hemicals are used as 
fungicides, as they are l)oth sufficiently effectivt}. More impjort- 
ance, however, should bo attaelied to the midliod of |)rocedure than 
to any differences in the results of the two clieniieaLs. Tlie ohl- 
tiine method of shooting the grain on a floor, sprinkling it, witii 
the pi’epared solution, tarixing it with a shovd, aaul then returning 
it int(.} the polluted Ixags, should be condemned as |,K>or and unre¬ 
liable in its effects, and at the same time laborious and slow. I1u.^ 
easiest and most effective way in which to juckle is to havrs a hogs¬ 
head with nine or ten inches cut off the top ami the hoo|)s all 
painted, ora small cemented dip, two feet by two feet and two feet 
six inches deep, in which to do the pickling, having a. few shecds 
of galvanised iron on a strong fi'ame, or a cement draining tul:)le, 
made to hold and drain five or six bags of wheat. A si^cond 
receptacle is very useful, in which the solution is prepared and 
bucketed into the other as required. The solution ubchI wd.Il vary, 
according to the state of the seed affiected, from a twu> per cent, 
down to a one per cent., in the case of bhiestone, and from one 
in SOO to one in 400 in the formalin. The solutions are readily 
'Calculated and measured out by estimating a kerosene bucket at 10 
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o'allotts, or >l<0lbs. Tims, livo Imclo-.ts of waU^* and four pounds of 
i)luosiono a, t.W(f ihu’ (‘(ait. s(diiti<ni, and oiio pouiid of foriiialin 
to 10 bu<‘k(‘i,s of wadiO' iiaik(‘ a oiu' hi 400 solution. 

With tlu^ hhu'stoiie, tin* (unstals are readily dissolved if they 
are lv<.‘pi. iiea.r tlu' surfa.ee of theli(|ukl hv suspension in a small hag ; 
wli(ir(‘as, if allowuMl to sink to th(^ liottom of the cask they are very 
slow to (lissoivce Tlu‘ seed should he put up into fair, haiidy- 
siz(d pai’iuds. Thomas’s phos])liate bags am very handy, although 
by making two bags into thnn ordinary wh(3at Initts haudy-sized 
|>ar{*.els an* iiuide. 

Ill pi(d.diiig tin* bag, l>ag-top and all should be thoroughly 
iiniiiersi*d, a/nd half to one minute is suffi«uent to thoroughly 
satairate the liagful. 

After pickling it is |.>r(‘ferahl(}, if possible, to let the seed dry 
for several days bi^tore sowing. In the case of seed containing 
unbroken JJunt lialls the s(anl slunild all be floated and the floating 
scum skimim^d off cun^fully. liy this treatment every unbroken 
ball will float, and by its omission the unbroken balls, which will 
take a„ long time to IxM'onn* a,fleet ed hy the pickle, will crack while 
the grain is being handkul a,ml whik? going through the drill. In 
the latter ca.s<^ tiie drill l)e<‘omes polluted and so imparts fresh 
spores to the gra.in as it ]>ass(^s thianigh it. This fact expdains the 
stii])id com|.>laint freqinmtly lieard, That the use of the seed drill 
and fertiiiscu’s was inducive to rust.” 

Treatimnit with hot wa.tm’ is seldom prmitised for Bunt, as it is 
more laborious and slow, whilst the afore-described treatments are 
eftV^ctive, quiidt, and cheap. 

Smut (Udilago carho) or Powdcu’ Smut.-'-TIie development 
and growth, of this fungus are largely tlui same as of Fellitia (JariM 
until tlie spore-forming sta,ge is reacilual. At this stage Po-wder 
Smut ‘.onsuin(‘s the grain, tin* cha.fl*, a.ii<:l practically the central stem 
(.if th(i head, a/nd de]»osits adoosig greasy-likii mass of spores in their 
stead. Tliis parasite is not g(‘n(*rably troulilcisome with wdieat, hut 
is very had with oa4.s a-nd Iia.rkw. The In^alinent with <iopper 
sul|)hat(‘ or formalin is not siiflicient to destroy all these germs, as 
they frt‘<|U(,vnt,ly iiml their way undern(.^ath tin:* outside <.*.overing of 
the grain and often become ovm’grown by the grain. The most 
oile(‘tive treatment in this (‘.as(* is to steep thie grain for from five to 
ten minutes in water at from to 136° P. Care must be taken ^ 
in drying the seed well after this process, or it will start to sprout 
and go mouldy or malt. 


KOTIGE. 


Proprietors of newspaper's wishing to republish' any matter 
contained in the Joimuil are at liberty to do so, provided tire usual 
acknowledgment is made. 
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ROTABY WINE PRESS: THE IDEAL” 


By A. Debpeisbis. 


An ideal wine press is one that does its work the most thoroiiglil j 
and without squeezing from the skins and stalks any excess of 
injurious t<i the wine, that does it in the shortest time, requires a 
mini mum of force to work, is easily moved from ]jh,ice to place, is 
easily cleaned and opei'ated, arid is so constructed tiiat it doo^s not 
readily get out of order. 

Tlie system and patterns of wine presses in use are numerous,, 
and range from the old beam press to the modern continuous press. 
Whilst at Montpellier in, October, 1908, I had the opportunity 
of witnessing a trial then being conducted by the Director of the 
Bational School of Yiticulture, of an entirely new system of wine 
press which exhibits several striking and novel features. 

As the aecompaiiyiug illustration shows, it consists of a scdidly 
constructed oblong framework on which rests a screw axle, the 
thread of which starting from a dead-end in the middle, torus in 
opposite directions towards its extremities. 

On that, screw-axle work two circular cast-iron iiea<] plates, wMif jh, 
according as the pressure as the case may be, is put on or nwersed, 
and drawn together or driven in opposite directions. These east- 
iron head-plates move within a strongly-constructed cylindrical oak 
cage which is made to revolve horizontally by means of the cog¬ 
wheels crovrning each extremity. Two sufficiently capacious trap¬ 
doors on the side of the cylindrical cage permit of loading and 
unloading the press. A light sheet-iron tray sus])onded by cliaiiis 
hangs umlenieath the cage of the 'press ;mcl oolle/ds^the running 
'juice, 'conveying it to tub, whence it is transferred, by means of n 
pump or of buckets, to the casks prepared'for' it.' Tim illustraitiu,u 
';;:'uhbws" one trap-door' open and the other■ closed.,' 'One man alone 
['.[can'work this rotary press, and this is done by'means of the- ha-ndle 
,,;''''whidx can,,'ut'',will, he fitted oil'at either end of a spindle working 
e'ets:','of cog-wheels,' The arrangements of these cog-wh(;cls is siuh 
;thatwh' 0 n fastened OH'the right of the press the 'revolutions of ii,ie 
.Apparatus'are three'time's'greater than when fastened on the loft- 
'.hand side where ,slower speed is attained but greater power is, 

' 'exerted. 'On the larger size'presses, the' handle is replaced by 
'.wheel of large diameter - .with wooden pins set at intervals in the' 

,rim,'like the rungs'of a ladder. 'This allows of great force, being 
^ transmitted to, the,, press,, and it,also'permits the operator to apply 
the'pressure,, witho'ut the*,least-.'muacularexertion, by simply stepping 
on the'wdreel and causing .it to thus re'toive by his own wc'ight,' 

,, The whole operation of; :pre,aB'mg is effected in ' lesa' than', half 
the time,taken by the .screvv:; presses,, known aS','"*'Am' 0 riiian/'* of 
which the Mabille press is a''type/, "It is,'done'.with.,'less labour^. 
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,a,iRl llic work is done tliorongklj without, ih in the (jase of the 
poAverful “ continuous ” presses, squeezing sappy juices and crushing 
v(,‘gBtahle as is at times the case wlion the degree of pressure 
has Ix.H’Ui carelessly n.'g'uhited. JBesides time economised, the rotary 
piHAss possesses another distinct advantage: it is known that when- 
(nu‘ralarge bulk of grape skins are put in the ordinary press there is 
left beliind a notable <|iiantity of juice, which can oiily ’be extracted 
by opening the })ress, cutting the cake with fork and shovel, and 
putting on pressuna afresh. As this operation involves a certain 
expenditure of time, it is of ten deemed unnecessary amongst Aiistra- 
lia.n wine-makers who may think tluit the resnlting amount of juice 
cvxtra,ct('d does not justify the extra trouble and expenditure incurred. 

With the “Rotary Press” this work is automatically done 
without the least trouble, and Avithin half-an-hour. After the 
first pressing, and wheii^ the juice stops running ra]hdly, the 
niachin(‘ is reversed. This draws the circular heads apart, and 
in doing so a few iron, hoops connected with one another and 
with tlie (jast iron heads l>y means of lengths of chains, break 
up tlie compressed cake into whitdi they are embedded. As 
the cage of the press revolves at the same time, that cake 
crumbles down into lumps after the pressure has been withdrawn. 
After a few minutes the wli(,>le mass of skins rattles inside the 
machine when pi-essure is put on again, with the result that a 
notable amount of juice is collected, which would otherwise have 
l>een lost to tlie wine-maker. When no more juice worth collecting 
is left, the pressure is released, the movable heads again driA^en 
asunder, the trap doors are removed, and the whole crushed mass 
tumliles into the sheet-iron tray underneath the press, whence it is 
shove*]led into a cart and taken away. 

As tlu,5 result-of the test I saw conducted at the National School 
of Vititniltur<3 ad Montpellier, an “ Ideal” Botary Press of large size 
ext.rac-t(*d three pm,’ (,'ent. more juice than an American press of the 
M'abille typcM>f the satne capaci.ty; this it achieved An one-fourth 
the time and witli no troub.le whaterer, by two men only, whereas 
the other press required f<mr men. At Baint Q-eorge’s d’Orques, a 
village some little distam.tc from Montpellier, I also saw another of 
these presses at work at the mayor’s cellar. Its advantages appeared 
to me so evident that I lost no time in }>lacing an order on behalf 
of the Santa Bosa Wine Co, with the local ^ agent at Montpellier, 
M,'r. Gay, and in due course the'makers at'Saint JBtieune, Messrs. 
Miclialon and, 'Pailkret, sent it ■on via Marseilles by Messageries 
Maritimes boat, ’ The }>resB here illustrated, of which eight, sizeS' are^ 
made, is a medium size one, which can deal, when fully charged, with 
fermented skins of three tons of stalked grapes at, the; one pressing. 
The dimensions of the cage are'2 feet 6 mclieB''hj' 6 feet, and' costs 
.at the works , Packing, railage ■ toport, freight, ■ dpty,, 

insurance, ,and other charges amount .to the relatively high sum of 
<'4'40, but ill spite of this high costl, consider 'that, in labour saved: 
and excess of wine extracted, thisIdeal ” press neayly' paid for 
itself after the first vintage,' while after the second ;one just over, ''a" ' 
substantial credit stands to its account. 
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IWSPECTIOM OP FRUIT TREES AT 

FREMANTLE. 


A. c.orroHpoiKleiii. haw written asking tor iirforniation a.s to tho' 
iiispcahviou of fruit triM's arriving a.t Frotnantlo from tlie Ejistom 
States ; also wbotber it would l>e better to purchase trte.s within or 
outside this State. He also gives quotations received from Victoria 
for oiange and lemon trees at ])er 100 delivered at Fremantle. 

The letter wa.s banded to the Horticultural and Viticultural 
Expert, and he replies as follows 

“ On arrival at Fremantle or at another I’ecogiiised port of 
entry, the consignment must bo immediately removed to the 
disinfection shed. Within 24 hours the coiivsigiice or his agent 
iiiiist, in the presence of the local inspector, unpack and prepare the 
parcel of fruit or plants for inspection. 

*‘If the exauiinatiou reveals the presence of rooted vines, 
mussel scale, mining scale, San Jose scale, wax scale, fruit fly,, 
codlin moth, or insects or fungus or other diseases injurious to 
fruit and plants, and not known to exist in Western Australia, the 
parcel is seized and destroyed. 

“ If other diseases exist wdiich are deemed less Liijiirioiis, tlio 
local inspector retains the parcel in quarantine for a, period of 14 
days, or until it can be determined whether tlie plants are free from 
injurious insect pests, when, after inspection and disinfection, tlu^y 
are released. 

Other fruit or ydants apparently free from pests art.^ likewise 
disinfected after inspection, and a certifi(‘.ate issued afh,vr tlu‘ cases 
or packing material have l)een disinfected or destroyed, and after tlie 
fee for inspection and disinfection has been paid. 

‘‘After disinfection, consignees or tlieir agents must re|>ack the 
fruit or ].)lants and remove the same within 24 hours. 

“ The fees for tlie inspection and disinfection of dOO to 400 tre<‘s 
amount to 9s. 

“With, reference to iinpot’ting trees against buying tinvm in this 
State, I have to advise that it is generally acknowl,edg<‘d ilud; f.he less 
the root system of a plant is exposed to the air, th(‘ more clminjt* it 
has of striking roots when planted out, and of establisliing itself: and 
therefore it is deemed an advantage to have the nursery close ti> tliii 
ground it is intended to plant. 

“ The prices named in your letter are also those ruling in local, 
nurseries for most stocks usually grown. Novelties, specially well 
grown trees, or a few kinds generally mentioned in catalogues^ 
command a tittle more.” 
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FRUIT FLY PARASITE. 
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Esirl)^ in F<>hiniary Mr. Piag‘j:>'io, of West Guildford, conveyed, 
the news to^ tlie Departinent that he. had iu bis possession a parasite 
■of the fruit iij. On invc^sti^utiiiji,* the matter, the Horticultural 
Ex|)eri. was sliown a small insect which bad been noticed attacking 
a, fruit fly maggot as it was wriggling its way out of an infested 
peach lying on the ground. To this maggot the small insect had 
made fa«t l\y nn-atis of its mandibles, and a few hours after tlie 
maggot wa,s found to be dea.d and only the dried-up remains were 
left, while the craovling insect, which had been very active before 
the attack', lay down in a satisfied state. This predaceous enemy 
of tlie fruit fly maggot was takcm to the Department of Agriculture 
for a. pr('.limiliary examination, and was shown to be the larvae of a 
ground lieolhu It lias since been forwarded for identification to 
Mr. A. W. Li‘a,, the Tasmanian Government Entomologist. In 
coniietdion witli this observation, it is interesting to note that on 
his return from Brazil hist, year, Mr. Compere brought with him 
some v(U'y active ground iKM'.t.h^s, which in that country are amongst 
tlm most ferocious (memies of the fruit fly maggots there. A 
numlier of these |}redaceous iusijcts were liberated in a garden in 
Pm'tiu whi(*Ii jiromised to prov(^ for the introduced insects a happy 
hunting ground. Although seen a,live some time after being 
lilierated, tluy ha;ve not been oliserveil since, but it is reasonable to 
l,)elieve that they are still about. 


AMMOHTIA UAS. 


By E. A. Mann (Uoverunient Analyst), 


1 think it would be as well to show the fallacy of the misleading 
fltatemmits which a,re sotneiimi's published in so-called scientific 
Journals. 

I recently had inquiri(*s from a fanner as to bow to make 
ammonia gas, and on 5n<]uiry found that his curioBitj Jiad been 
prompted by the following pa-ragraph from a journal 

'‘Experiments in Chemistrt. 

“ On the other hand, if pulverise a pound of salammoniac 
a.nd mix it with an equal (piantity of fresh, slaked lime, moisten the 
mass with water, and' place the mixture in a close iron vessel, and 
a.pply heat, ammonia gas will l>e evolved abundantly. , If we con¬ 
nect the upper part of this vessed by, a small iron tube (supplied 
with a check valve) with a barrel of water, before ^applying heat, 
the water will absorb and dissolve about 600 times its volume of 
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ilie a.iKl, aw a rosuli, we have a ha.rrel of oiii' of 1;lio line si; 
fertilisers known to seiinietL The cost is but a trifle, and it may b(^ 
pr^^.pa.red in any <piantity on any farni. Wheiitiiis tumnoiiia wahn*,. 
t'lirtlim’ diluted, is poured about the roots of plants, it- protliices a. 
pluuioineiial ^rowtli. lb it now if we analyse a grain of (*o'ni pro¬ 
duced in this way we do not find ammonia. That develops during- 
the slow process of decay. 

“ Value of Manure. 

“ It is to ammonia and nitrogen that stable manure owes ii.s 
value. But as a factor itself in successful farming, the |.)loug‘h 
itself, run deep, stands pre-eminently at the head. Good advice is. 
this, ‘ Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and yoidll have corn to 
sell and keep,’ is the best maxim ever laid down for fanners. I have 
seen the yield on two farms, reputably poor, brought up from lr5 to 
20 bushels to the acre to 60 and 85 bushels by deep ploughing, 
without the use of any fertiliser whatever.—A. H. Perry.” 

To advise a farmer to prepare a solution of ammonia gas with 
which to fertilise his crop is as culpable as it is ridieulons. 

The ammonia from such a solution would soon be largely dis¬ 
sipated, and therefore would never come in contact witli, the plants. 
The solution of ammonia is very unstable and all the gas will be 
entirely given off even at alow temperature. 

All the expense of obtaining this ammonia from the salt (sal- 
ammoniac) in which, it w^as originally combined is, moreover, a-bs(.)- 
lutely wasted, since, if the salammoniac is dissolved in wa-t<:‘r a,nd 
applied to the groimcl, the plant would be able to ulitain the 
ammonia from the solution with readiness. 

The |")lant does not recpiire to have tint a,inm<,)niain a free state, 
but salts of ammonia, (notably the sulphatA) will give the growing 
plant all that it needs without all t]n‘ absurd parapbernaiiai aaid 
pro<'<>ss recommended in the above quoted article. 

Ammonia salts, of course, owm their value to tlie uitrogem 
wdiich they contain, and there are otluu’ nitrogimous n,uuiur(‘s wliicvh 
may be used to tlui same end. 

Parniers, however, would do well to have a preliniina,ry (^xamiiuu 
tion made of their soils to learn whetiier nitr(.)g(‘noiis niaiuirc's are 
required Ixd’ore using any of these fm'tilisers, a.s they auj a. very 
expensive class of manure. 

While cliemical analysis of soils cajuiot do everything, it ca.ii in 
most cases indicate the class of manure most likely to l>e of heiudil, 
and a farmer would therefore, by having liis soils analystid in t.lK^ 
first instance, often save himself from buying phosphatit*, nianures 
when potash is probably needed, or potash manures when tlu^ la.iid 
requires nitrogen. 

In any case, it is a pretty safe conclusion for a farmer to come 
to that he cannot make chemical manures himself clK,‘a|:>er than In* 
can buy them., 
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REPORT OM WHEATS, OATS, BARLEY, AMD 
RYE, STATE FARM, HAMEL. 


P»y G. F. Bkrthoud, 


i« a. ‘detailed re})ort on tlie varieties of grain sown 
nil trial plots at. llie State farm at Hamel, for the season 1904-5 :— 

W HEAT. 

Th(‘ va.rieti(‘s of wh<iai.s noted below were, with a hwv exceptions, 
grown foni seed imported fiami Europ>e and America. The local, 
nr other Australiaai grown seed, gave the best results. Some of the 
most promising kinds Imve bt^eii carefully selected for further trial 
aaid early sowing during the coming season. All the plots were 
sown on old land, whiidi was deeply tilled and manured with 
super|)hos{)luites applied in the drills when sowing the seed, at the 
rate (d‘ two cwvts. per a(‘.re. 

Neui.rly all varietiiis were diseased and damaged by the excess 
nf rain which fell during the sowing season and the early spring 
niontlis. Taken as a whole, the results are very poor and below 
tlie average of fonner seasons. The yields are computed by 
weighing the net result in clean seed frona 66 feet of average drill 
on i^ach p>lot. 

White Pearl (CJarton’s). -Sown 16th June; germination weak 
and uiiev(‘ii; growth slow; foliage, heavy deep bluish green; 
straw of fair (juality ; height to three feet; ears of good form, 
hea.rdless; luirvi^sted 18th Januaxy. Yield very light; rate of 
fivema<n<l a-half bushels per acre; grain, white, plump; late variety. 

Marry's Sown 16th June; gcn'minatloii fairly even; 

growiilr slow juid patchy; straw of fair quality ; height to three feet; 
caxH of ni(!e shapcg beardless; luirvested 18th, January. Yield: 
|M)or, ra.te of Sfweu busluds p(ir acn^. (xrain arecl, slightly pinched ; 
m i<i season variety. 

Mlin/s .—Sown 16ih June; germination good; growth poor and 
uneven; foliage veiy narrow, dark bluish green ; fine, straw ; height 
two feet six iiichtw; ears thin and bear<lless; harvested 18th Janu¬ 
ary. Yield ; liglxt, rate of 7;^ bushels per acre. Grain yellow, 
medium size, and pinched. liate, not a desirable variety. 

.Paros,—Sown 16th June; growth vigorous; stands up nicely; 
strong straw; height to four feet six inches; ears of fair size, 
heavily beax'ded, and well Med ; harvested 18th January. Yield: 
fair rate of 12| bushels per acre. Grain amber, large, even size. 
Second early hardy; Greek variety. 

Paine's Ihfiance.Simn 18th June; growth healthy and fairly 
even ; foliage wide and heavy; straw of fair quality; height to four 
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the gas, and, as a result, we have a barrel of (^iie of the tine si; 
fertilisers tnowii to science. The cost is but a trifle, and it niaj 
prepared in any quantity on any farm. Wlientiiis arnnionia \vatei% 
further diluted, is poured about the roots of plants, it produces a, 
phenomenal growth. But now if we analyse a grain of corn pro¬ 
duced in this way we do not find ammonia. That develops during 
the slow process of decay. 

“Yalue op Manure. 

It is to ammonia and nitrogen that stable manure o wes its 
value. But as a factor itself in successful farming, the ])lough 
itself, run deep, stands pre-eminently at the head. Grood advice is. 
this, ‘ Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and youMl have corn to. 
sell and keep,’ is the best maxim ever laid down for farmers. I have 
seen the yield on two farms, reputably poor, brought up from 15 to 
20 bushels to the acre to 60 and 85 bushels by deep ploughing, 
without the use of any fertiliser whatever.—A. H. Perrt.” 

To advise a farmer to prepare a solution of ammonia gas with 
which to fertilise his crop is as culpable as it is ridiculous. 

The ammonia from such a solution would soon be largely dis¬ 
sipated, and therefore would never come in contact with the plants. 
The solution of ammonia is very unstable and all the gas will ])e 
entirely given off even at alow temperature. 

All the expense of <.)btaining this ammonia from the salt (siil- 
ainmoniac) in which it was originally combined is, moreover, abso¬ 
lutely wasted, since, if the salammoniae is dissolved in wafer and 
applied to the ground, the plant would be able to ol)taiii ili(3 
ammonia from the solution with readiness. 

The ]>lant does not require to have the ammonia in a free statf‘, 
but salts of ammonia (notably the sulphate) will give tlie growing 
plant all that it needs wdtliout all tlu‘ alisnrd parapiiernalia, a.nd 
].>ro(.!ess recoiniiieuded in the above quoted arti(*Ie. 

Ammonia salts, of course, owe tlnvir value to the nitrogen 
which they contain, and there are other nitrogmious manunos which 
may be iiserl to the same end. 

Farmers, liowever, would do well to have a pud,im inary exa.ml ua,- 
tiou made of their soils to learn whether nitrogenous inanui'rss 
required before using any of these fertilisers, as they jux} a. very 
expensive class of manure. 

While chemical analysis of soils cannot do (werytbing, it can in 
most cases indicate the class of manure most likely to 1)6 of 
and a farmer would therefore, by having his soils analysed in the 
first instance, often save himself from buying phosphatic manures 
when potash is probably needed, or potash man\ires when tiie land 
requires nitrogen. 

In any case, it is a pretty safe conclusion for a farmer to coiiuv 
to that he cannot make chemical manures himself clieaper than 
can buy them. 
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bkport on wheats, oats, barley, ahd 

RYE, STATE FARM, HAMEL. 

By (p F. l»KRTHOlJU, 

Ap|H“n<io<l is II'JutJiiloJ r(‘,port on tlio varieties of grain sown 
on trial plots at- iho Staie a4. llamel, tor tii (3 season 1904-5:— 


W IIMAT. 

J'he vari(‘tios of wheaPs noto<l Ih'Iow were, with a few exceptions, 
grown hen sihmI iiu|K>r1«Ml from Europe and America. The local, 
nr other AusIraJia.n grown stMsd, gav<‘ tlie best results. Some of the 
most promising kinds liavf* Ihm‘1i <‘arefii]ly selected for further trial 
and (airly sowing during the <'oiniug H(»asoii. All the plots were 
sown on old lainh whieli was d(‘eply tilled and manured with 
su}Ha’phos|>ha4es applie<i in t.he drills when sowing the seed, at the 
:ra.te of 1 wo cwis. |,M.‘r acre. 

Neaj'ly all van<*iios w<‘rc‘ «list‘asod and damaged by the excess 
of rain widcli fell during the sowing season and the early spring 
inonths. a,s a whol<\ t.ht‘ rtjsults are very poor and below 

tlm av(>rag(3 of forimu’ s(‘a,,sons. The yields are computed by 
weighing nt‘i^ result in chxin soimI from ()6 feet of average drill 
on laich jtlot-. 

H7o7c i^v/r/ (t iarton’s). Siwvn l<)th germination weak 

aaid uneven; growth slow; fohagns heavy deep bluish green; 
straw of fair quality; height to three hwt; ea.rs of good form, 
bea*rdli‘ss; harvtnstod iWth January. Ymld very light; rate of 
fiv(‘and a.«hailf buslnds per acn*.; gra.in, white, plump; late variety. 

J/hswyht ////5rh7. Hown Idth Juu<‘; gennlnation fairly even; 
gnnvth sl(»w a.nd pa.tcliy ; straw of fair ({uality ; height to three feet; 
ea,-rs of nice K!n'ip(\ lM^ardlc‘ss; luirva^sttnl IHtli January. Yield: 
poor, rate of s<‘V«m iandads per acre, tirain n‘d, slightly pinched; 
midseamm vaamdy, 

AVfo/a. Sfawn Ithh Jnitn^; gtaanimition good; growth poor and 
umnam follagu very mirrow, dnrk bluish grcMui; fme straw ; height 
two f(‘e‘t six t^ars thin jind h(‘ardleKS; liarvested I8th Jann- 

a,ry. Yit^kl ; light., raJe of 7[ huBlnds per acre. Orain yellow, 
medium si 7 a% ami |>iri<dn‘d, Liih.*, not *a d(3siral>l(‘ variety. 

Sown Idtli June; grtvwth viguu’ous; stands upnmely; 
stiantg stiraw ; height to four feet six iiudies; cars of fair size, 
heavily Imarded, ami wtdl fdh.Hl; harvested IBtb January. Yield: 
fair ride (>! 12,}: bushels per mma (Iraki amliar, large, even size. 
Second ea-rly hardy; (InaJc variety. 

Ihfumm. .-Biwn IBtli June; ^growth healthy and fairly 

-even ; foliage wiih 3 and heavy ; straw of fair quality; height to four 
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feot; oars loi,i^% well filled, aud lieawily bearded,; liarv<‘KlxHl iyf,Ii 
January. Yield : fair rafe of II buslielt^ per acre. (.Iraaii ihhI, 
small, and plump; midseasoii varitdy. 

Snli.— Sowii IBtli June; ^u’owtli slow but liealtliy; fulin.j 4 *c 
narrow, dark gmeu ; stools out well; i^'ood straw; lunglst tii‘n.n fec^t 
six indies ; ears long' and thin; harvested 18th January. Yield: 
rate of 10 Iiushels per aero, drain red, small; inidseason variety. 

Imogger .—Sown 20th June ; growth slow .and iviieveii; height 
to two feet six inches ; harvested 18th January. Yield: poor, rati? 
of five bushels per acre. Grain deep yellow, small. Late variety. 

Fenton. —Sown 20th June; growth patchy ; height to t.wo feet 
six inches; harvested 18th January. Yield: light, rate o.f hve bushels 
per acre. Grain red, small. Late and poor variety. 

MarmiiL —Sown 20th June; growth slow and uneven; foliage 
wide; fair straw; height two feet six inches; harvested 18th J annary. 
Yield: very poor. Grain red, pinched. Late variety, not 
desirab-le. 

—Sown 20th June; growth slow^; height to three feet; 
ears small and bearded; harvested 1 . 8 th January. Yield: very 
poor, rate of 4:^ bushels per acre. Late, not desirable. 

Barts King. —Sown 20th June; growth healthy and fairly 
even, flag heavy, ears long and bearded, some heads sinnity ; heiglit 
to three feet; harvested 18th January. Yield : light, rate of ^1;,' 
bushels per acre. Grain red, large and plump. Not desirable for 
this locality. 

Sandomir .—Sown 20th June; growth slow, foliage narrow ; 
height two feet six inches; ears long, thin and beardless ; harvested 
18th January. Yield : very light. Grain rod, small and pinched. 
Late and poor variety. 

Nanette de Laaisanihe. —Sown 20th June; growth healthy a,nd 
strong; foliage wide, strong straw; height to four feet; ears large 
and well-filled, heavy bearded. .Harvested 18th January. Yield : 
rate of 7:|- bushels per acre. Grain red, pinched. Lati^st variety. 

Manhcitkin .—Sown 21st June; growth slow and uneven; foliagt^ 
narrow, deep blnish green; height two feet long; ears long {ind 
thin. Harvested 18th January. Yield: very light, rjite of four 
bushels per acre ; grain pale red, small. Late, not desiralikc 

Spalding's Frolific. —Sown 22nd June; growth very uneven ; 
height to three feet; ears long and thin. Harvested 19th January: 
Yield: light, rate of six bushels per acre. Late, and poor variety. 

Candeal. —Sown 22nd June; growth inieven; height to four 
feet; ears short and thick, heavily bearded; chatf and beards dark 
browm. Harvested 18th January. Yield : rate of nine bushels per 
acre. Grain hard and flinty. Not a desirable sort. 

Etisca Nera.Somi 22nd June; growth strong and healthy 
foliage wide; straw stiff, stools well; height to four .feet six inches;. 
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ejirs loiii’% Wig'll tilleO and lavavily bearded. Harvested 18tli January. 
YuM : fair rate of 111 bus]i.eLs per acre. G-raiii red, heavy and 
|)liun|), should be a useful poulti'y'wlieat. I^ate variety. 

Neiv Era., GaHon's ,—Sown 22nd June ; germination very poor, 
about one-half of tlie seed failed to come up; growth fairly healthy; 
foil a,go wide and heavy, may be liable to rust; stools out well; 
stnnv strong; height to 3 feet 9ineh.es; ears long-bearded and loosely 
iilletl; liarvest(‘d. 18th January. Yield: light,' rate of eight bushels 
per acre. Grain red, large, and fairly plump. Late variety^ 

Toreniino .—Sowni 22nd June; growdh slow; slender straw; 
height up to four feet: ears short and heavily bearded; harvested 
18th Janiuiry. Yield: light, rate of 7d bushels per acre. Grain 
auilxn*, iai’ge, and flinty. Second early ; not a desirable sort. 

PrlntjlE^ Defiance. —S<,nvii 22iid June; growth good, stools out 
iiieely ; foliage, niediiun wide pale-green; height four feet; ears 
long and tliin ; luuwested 18 th January. Yield: at the rate of 11;^ 
bushels per jicre. Grain [)a]i:‘ a!nl>er, mediuin size, and plump. 
Pair late variety. 

Italian- Smnrner. —Sowui 23rd June ; growth fairly even ; straw 
rather w^eak; luight to 4 feet 6 inches; ears well filled ; heavily 
bearded; harvested 18th January. Yield: fair, at the rate of 10 
bushels per acre. Grain white, large, and plump; good for poultry 
feeding. Second early ; fair variety of its class. 

Atlanti. —Sown 23rd June; growth fair, height to four feet; 
straw rather weak, liable to fall over; ears of good size, heavily 
bearded ; harvested 18th Jfinuary. Yield : at the rate of 10 bushels 
per acre. Grain, amber, large and flinty. Second early; fair variety 
in this (dass. 

Ma-danna .—Sown 23rd June ; growth uneven owing to wet soil; 
straw W(^ak, falls over badly, height to four feet; ears short and thick, 
well filler!,; cliaff ami b(‘a.r<ls dork brown; harvested 18th January. 
Yiehl: at rat(‘ of niut‘ busliels per acre. Grain amber, of fair size. 
Si.a*.oiid early. 

Aamjr.—Sown 23rd Jum,;; growth, very slow and poor; height 
to two feet vsix inch(.,NS ; ears long and thin; harvested l8th January. 
Yield; liglit, at rate of live bushels acre. Grain small and pinched. 
Late, not desiral)le. 

.IirM?>aa/or.™-8nwii 23rd June; growth fairly even; height to 
four feet; straw of fair strength ; ears long, well filled, and heavily 
!)earde<i; harvested ISth January. Yield: fair, at the rate of 10 
bushels per acre. Grain amber, large, and hard. Second early; 
said to be the best of the Macaroni varieties. 

linnvinella-.~--'Bo'wn 24th June; germination slow and weak; 
growth very uneven ; height, to two feet' six^ inches ; ears small and 
beardless; harvested IBtli Januarjf. Yield'-, light, at the rate of 
6;[ bushels' per acre. Grain red, fair size. Late, mot desirable. 
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Med Naples. — Sown 244.li growtb poor iiiHweii; 

lieiglit. to iJiree stands rip well; <‘ars loii<^' and heardlrNss. 

Harvested IStli Janrau'v. Yield: rat(‘ of 5J lm.slH4s per acre. 

Olniiii red, fair size. Late, not desirable. 

Kolhen. —Sown 244:.li rliiiie; growth very slow tiiid uneven; 
height to two feet; ears small. Yield : light, rate of six I;)iisIk4,s p« 0 '’ 
acre. Grain red, small. Late, not desirable. 

Zealand TY/o*?fe.—Sown 24th June; growth poor; stools well; 
foliage inediiim, wide; straw of good ({iialitv; lieight to two feet 
six inches ; ears long and thin. Harvested 18th January. Yield; 
light, rate of 6} busliels per acre. Gi-aiu white, large and |>lunip. 

Neapel. —^Sown 24tli June; growth fairly even; height to three 
feet; straw stands up well; ears long and well filled; lu.^avily 
bearded. Harvested 18th January. Yield : rate of bushels per 
acre. Grain red, medium size. S(}eond eaidy. 

Noe. —Sown 27tli June; growth slow, but even; foliage deep 
bluish green; good straw; height to three feet. IHirvested 18th 
January; ears of fair size, well filled. Yield: rate of 7} bushels 
per acre. Grain red, plump. Late, not desirable. 

Boggen. —Sown 27tli June; growth very slow and poor; height 
to two feet; ears thin and beardless. Harvested 18th January. 
Yield : light, at the rate of five bushels per acre. Grain red, small. 
Late, not desirable. 

St, Laud. —Sown 28th June; germination bad; growth slow 
and sickly; height to two feet; ears small and beardless; har¬ 
vested 18th January, Yield: light, rate of five bushels per acre. 
Grain red, small and pinched. Late; not desirable, 

SamnuT de Mars. —Sown 28th June; growdh poor and sickly ; 
height to three feet; ears thin and beardless; harvested 18th 
January. Yield : light, rate of seven bushels per acre. Grain red, 
small and plump. Hot a desirable variety. 

Morsford's Pearl. —Sown 28th June; growth sickly; licjight 
to two feet six inches; harvested 18th January. Yield: poor, rain 
of five bushels per acre. Gram pale red, sniali, and |)inche(l. Lat(% 
not desirable. 

Poland. —Sown 28th June; growth poor; height to three feet 
six inches; ears long, loose set and bearded; straw weak, more like 
rye than wheat in general appearance; harvested 18th January. 
Yield very light. Grain amber, long and flinty. Second early; not 
desirable. 

Sleaford.— 28th June; growth uneven and sickly; height 
to three feet; straw weak; ears medinm size and beardless ; har¬ 
vested 18th January. Yield: light, rate of 6|: bushels per acre. 
Grain amber, hard ; not desirable. 

Pringle’s Champlain. —Sown 28th June; growth uneven; height 
to three feet; ears small and bearded; harvested 18th January. 
Yield: rate of eight bushels per acre. Late variety ; not desirable. 
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G(il/if(miian ilAo'cJo—Sown 29tli June; grows fair; straw 
sliiu and woalc ; height to three feet; ears small and beardless; 
harvested 18th January. Yield : rate of ])ushels per acre. Grain 
red, small, and pinched; late and l^oor. 

North AUerton .—Sown 29th June; gTowtIi very slow; height 
two f<.‘et; harvested 18th Januaiy. Yield : very poor, rate of five 
bushels per acre. Grain deep yellow, small and" pinched ; late and 
poor variety. 

Johnson .—Sown 28th June ; growth very patchy ; height to 
three feet; harvested IStli January. Yield: light, rate of^ seven 
bushels per acre. Grain white, fair size. 

Medeah. —Sown 29th June ; gro-wth strong and healthy ; straw 
good, stands well, does not stool much ; height three feet six 
inches ; ears large, bearded, and well filled; harvested 18th 
d aimary. Yield : rate‘ of Sf bushels per acre. Grain amber, hard, 
and flinty ; fair secoml early in this class. 

Andros Sumnier .—Sown 29tli June; growth uneven; slender 
straw ; height to three feet; ears medium size and heavily bearded; 
barvested 18th January. Yield : light, rate of 6;^ bushels per acre. 
Grain red, long berry ; main crop variety. 

Ufjyijtlan. “-Sown 29th June; growth sickly, owing to wet soil; 
height to three feet; ears large, with several snioller ones around 
the base of the main one, bearded ; harvested, 18th January. Yield: 
light, rate of (>;[- l:)iisheis per acre. Grain red ; late and poor variety. 

Ta.q<mro<j(j .—Sown 29th June; growth poor and uneven; foliage, 
wide, bluish green; hciglit to three feet six inches; ears medium 
size and heavily bearded ; lia.rvcsted 19th Janiiiuy, Yield: rate of 
nin(‘ l)uslu:‘Is per a,(Tt‘. Grain pale red and plump. Late variety. 

Wh itr K'vmj .—Sown 30th Jumw, growth poor and iixieven; 
height U) i.wo feet six inches; (‘.ars shoifi and thick ; harvested 19th 
Janua.ry. Yield: light, rate of 7i bushels per acre,. Grain white 
and plmi!|>, liat.<^ va-rieiy. 

Frfnnirllr de Nlre. .Sown 80th June; growth very patchy; 

heiglit t.o iliriH;; AhJ. six iuclujs; ea.rs long and heavily bearded; 
harvest<;Ml, 19th Jjinuary. Yield: rate of 8| bushels per acre. Grain 
re<.l, ewen size, and plum]). Lati«.^ variety. 

Gramuods Hybrid .—Sown 80th June; growth fairly even; 
height- to three fe<l- si.x inches; straw stiff, stands up well; ears 
short, with sc|nare tips ; luirvested 19th January. Yield: light, rate 
of five bushels per a<*.re. Grain red and plump. Late and very 
distinct variety. 

Persian.--8owii 80th June; growth fair; habit dwarf and 
distirnd.; lieight to two feet six inches; straw slender, stands up 
faiidy well; ears long and thin; chaff and beards dark brown; har¬ 
vested 19th January. Yield: light, rate of five bushels per acre. 
Grain dull red, thin and poor. Second early. 
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EmmfM .—Sown 30tli June; growtli slow ;in<l ; straw- 

slender, heiglitto 2 feet (» iiKjbes, (‘ars small and Ix'ainled; lisirvested 
19tli Janiuiry. Yield : rate o-f 7} busliels |)er a.cre. (jrains 

red, small, and 'piiiclied. Poor and uusiutal)le variety. 

Oxford Fnm,~-~Sowi\ 1st July ; ^U'owth very uneven; beigl'it to 
two feet; ha.rvested 19tli Jaiuiaiy. Yield: poor, rate of live biisliels 
per acre. Grains deep, yellow, small. Late and poor varitity. 

OantenniaL —Local selected seed, sown l.st July; growtli 
vigorous and line, plants of this sort do not stool o-iit much ; height 
four feet, fairly level; eai's large, well filled and bearded ; Inirvcsted 
19th January. Yield: fair, rate of 10 bushels per acre. Grain large, 
white, soft and plum]). Main crop; good variety for ])oultry feeding. 

FarreFs 40/c. —Local seed, sown loth J'uly ; growth very weak, 
owing to wet soil; height to two feet six inches; ears small and 
beardless ; harvested 2Brd January. Yield: very light. Grain white, 
pinched and poor. This variety is not suitable for culture here. 

Banjit .—Local seed selected from early ])lants, sowm 18th July; 
growth uneven owing to wet land ; straw weak ; height to three feet 
six inches, ears of fair size, beardless; harvested 28rd January. 
Yield: light, rate of nine bushels per acre. Grain white, large, and 
plump. Not suitable for this locality. 

Franlcenstein .—Sown 14th July; growth slow and uneven; 
height to two feet; harvested 28rd January. Yield: light, rate of 
6|- bushels per acre. Grain yellow, medium size. Very late, not 
desirable. 

Golden Anc. —Sown 14tli July; growth dwarf and j)atciiy; 
height to two feet three inches; harvested 28rcl January. Yield: 
light, rate of 6| bushels per acre. Grain deep yellow, small. Very 
late and j)oor variety. 

Bastard .—Sown 14th July; growth slow, hut oven; foliage 
bluish green; stools fairly well; height to three feet; ears short, 
bearded, and well filled; harvested 28rd January. Yield: good, rate 
of 12 bushels per acre. Grain red, plump, and very even iu size. 
Late variety, good for poultry feeding. 

Italian White. —Local selected seed, sown 18th July; growtJi 
good; foliage pale green; fair straw; lieight t]n-e(Go(‘t, leva*!; ears 
beardless, of nice shape and well tilled; harvested 28r<l ,la.inm.ry. 
Yield: good, rate of 15 bushels per acre. Grain white, medium size. 
Fair second early variety. 

Sopetotin. —Sown 13tb July; growth very slow Jiud uneven; 
height to two feet six inches ; harvested 28rd January. Yield very 
light. Grain small, deep yellow. Late and iuisuita])le. 

FarreFs S3 A (crossbred from Tardent's Blue).^—Lo(*al Beleeted 
seed; sown 18th July; gi'owtli even; colour, deep bluish green; 
straw clean, of good quality ; height three feet six inches ; level and 
neat; ears of fair size; beardless velvety (dmff; harvested 28 rd 
January. ■ Yield: good, rate^of 21J bushels per acre. Grain white, 
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hir^'o, a,ii<l even. Pirst-elass new main-crop variety suitable for 
^;ro'wtli ill tln.^ Soiiili-West. If sown early siioiild 'be a superior 
hay wheat. 

/>o//.s\ Bhrrer .—Seed of Mr. Farrer’s own selection ; sown loth 
July; growth lieaithy, level and good; height four feet; straw 
clean and of good (piality; ears of fair size, beardless; hold 
grain well; htuwested 28rd January. Yield I'ate of 17J- bushels 
per acre ; grain white, pliimp, of fine milling quality. Second early 
variety. 

John J?ro yea.—Selected seed from Mr. Farrer ; sown IStli July; 
growth iiealthy and good; height four feet, level; clean straw of fine 
quality : ears of fair size, betirdless; holds grain well; brown chaff; 
harvt‘sted 23rd January, Yield, rate of 17 bushels per acre ; grain 
white, plump, and even size; superior milling quality. Good 
second early variety, 

--“Selected seed from Mr. Farrer; sowiilStli July; 
growth quick and strong; straw of fair quality, stands up well; 
height thx-ee feet; level and neat; ears of good shape and size, well 
lilled, holds grain well ; harvested 23rd January. Yield very good ; 
mte of 20 biisliels per a<*.re ; grain white and plump. Good, new 
eaiiy wheat, an iniproveinent on SteinwedeL 

Dividend .—Sown 13tb July; growth slow but healthy ; foliage 
deep blue gt^een; straw fair, stands up well: height two feet six 
indies ; even ears, long and thin; harvested 23rd January. Yield 
fair, 11]: ; gram red, medium size. Late variety. 

White Ghiddani .—Sowm IBth July; growth slow and uneven; 
height to two feet : harvested 23i'd January. Y*ield light, rate of 
7i bushels per acre. Grain white, pinched. Late variety not 
desirable. 

White —Sown 13t:h Jidy; growth slow and uneven; 

straw rusty; harvested 23rd January. Yield very light; ‘grain 
white, badly pinched. Late variety, poor. 

Garmnrds No. 1.- Sown 13tli July; growth, fairly healthy and 
strong; good straw; lieiglit to two feet six inches; ears well filled, 
l)earded; liarvestxKl 23rd January. Yield: fair, rate of 12| luishels 
per iicre. Grain, re<L Late variety. 

Allph .—Sown 12tli July; growth, poor; straw weak and rusty ; 
harvested 23rd January. Yield, very light. Grain small and badly 
|.>iuehed. Late varicity, not desirable. 

Golden Drop .—Sown 12th July; growth, slow and w^eak; 
height to two feet; harvested 23rd January. Yield: light, rate of 
six bushels per acre. Grain deep yellow, and sniail. Late and 
poor variety. 

Mussimi Summer .—Sown r2tli July; ''growth, vigorous and 
healthy; foliage, deep bluish green, fair straw; ear' of good size, 
heavily bearded; harvested 23rd January. Yield: fair,'rate of 11 
- bushels per acre. , Grain, amber,. Large, .second early. 
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Note.—A ll tlie previously uiuned wheats wen* sown toe late to 
giYe them a fair ti*ial. Of the imported varieties, thc^ la-nirded ones 
stood the wet and uufavoura])le season better tlwin tlu; othm*s. Several 
of these, if sown earlier, should prove to be prolific a,nd useful f(H* 
poultry feeding’, and in the cool distrhjts. 

Wheats, Bloch 8 .—The varieties noted below were grown on 
larger plots ; soil: low lands of fair cjuality, ploughed to the depth of 
six inches, and laid out in narrow lands 22 feet wide, with water 
furrows between eacdi, all leading into the main drain at the lower 
end of the block. The soil at the date of sowing was very wet and 
boggy. This crop was the second grown on this field, sown broad¬ 
cast, at the rate of 601bs. of seed per acre. Manure: consisting of 
equal parts of bone-dust and superphosphates, mixed and sown with 
the seed at the rate of 2cwt. per acre. The yields, owing to the 
wet season, are, on the whole, poor and unsatisfactory. The early 
wheat Alpha gave the best results in the early class, Plover in the 
main crop milling varieties, and Galland^s Hybrid in the late bearded 
wheats. 

Tohifs Lneh, —Sown IBth June ; growth quick and fairly 
healthy ; straw rather weak; height to three feet; patchy owing to 
wet; ripe early, 29th November; ears of fair size, beardless, holds 
grain very well. Yield : light, rate of bushels per acrt*. Grrain 
large, of good quality. Not suitable for culture here, but should be 
a useful wheat for trial in dry districtvS ; fair early variety. 

Crossbred No. 73 .—Sown 18th June; growth uneven, owing to 
wet soil; height to three feet; ears of fair size; well filled; holds 
grain well. Yield: at the rate of nine bushels per acre. Fair 
early variety; ripe end of November; suitable for dry districts. 

White Lammas. —Sown 8th July; growth fairly good ; rather 
patchy, owing to excess of wet; height to four feet; straw clean 
and good, ears of fair size; well fillcKl; shells grain when dead 
ripe. Yield: rate of 9|- bushels per acre, drain white, largfy 
of good milling quality. Second early ; useful for hay or grain. 

GallamWs Hybrid. —Sown 8th July; growth slow, tmt healtliy 
straw strong; does not stool much; height, three to four ears 
large; bearded; holds grain well; lipe third wetfic in Deiannber. 
Yield: rate of 10|- bushels per acre, Grood variety to grow for 
poultry feeding. Grain large, white and soft. Distinct late variety, 
which should be sown early in May. 

Tardenfs Blue. —Sown 8th July; gi'owth slow and uneven; 
foliage, rich bluish green; straw clean and good; height three to 
four "feet; ears long; chaff velvety; holds grain well; will sheila 
little in rough weather, when fully ripe. Yield,: rate of nine 
bnshels per acre. Late variety; good for hay or grain, 

Luchj Talavera.—Bown 9th July; growth, fair, healthy ; good 
sti'aw, stands up well; height three to four feet; ears of good 
size, beardless, holds grain well. Yield': rate of 10 bushels" per 
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acre. Grain red, good milling quality. Main crop variety, useful 
for grain or hay in tlie South-Western Districts. 

Flover. —Sown 9th July; growth fairly good and healthy; 
height to three feet; ears beardless, of good size, well filled, holds 
grain well. Yield: rate of 10i bushels per acre. Grain white, 
plump, and good. Main crop variety. 

Crossbred No. 100. —Sown 9th July ; growth fair but patchy 
owing to wet soil; height to three feet; good straw ; ears beardless, 
rather small. Yield; rate of bushels I'jer acre. Grain white; 
fair second early variety. 

Alpha. —Sown 9th July; soil very boggy; growth quick and 
healthy ; stands up well ; fair straw; height three to four feet; ears 
of fair size, beardless, holds grain well; ilpe 10th December. 
Yield: rate of 11 Inishels per acre. Good early variety for dry 
districts. 

Crossbred. IjJ (early).—Sown 20th July; growth quick and 
fairly healthy ; straw rather weak ; height to three feet six inches ; 
ears beardless, holds grain well; harvested first week in December: 
Yield: rate of eight bushels per acre. Should be suitable for trial 
in dry districts ; here tlie long periods of rain damage it greatly. 

i^ern?/.—-Sown 20th July, growth uneven; height to three 
feet; straw fine, but fairly strong, clean and not liable to rust; 
ears rather small, beardless; ripe first week in December. Yield : 
light, rate of seven bushels per acre. Early variety, suitable for 
drier climate. 


Oats. 

Soil and manuring same as on the wheat plots. Most of the 
kinds named below were grown from imported seed. The local- 
saved seed gave the best returns. All were more or less damaged 
by wet soil, thereft)re the tt^st was not a fair one. Under better 
C(.)nditions several of tlxe varieties woidd give good results. The 
bfist have been selected for trial during the coming season. Yields 
of nearly all th(^ sorts very poor, and the samples of grain light 
and thin. 

Burt (American variety).—Sown 2nd July; growth free and 
fairly healthy ; straw medium size, of good (fuality, heads wide and 
si)reading; height three to four feet; ripe early 25th hToveinber. 
Yield: fair, rate of 14^ bushels per acre; grain white, rather 
light and thin. I consider that this oat will prove to be a very 
good one for the dry districts. 

Ftmlds Early Champion (American scjed).—-Sown 2nd July; 
growth rather weak and uneven; straw slender; height to three 
feet, heads spreading; ripe 1st December. Yield : light, rate of 
11 bushels per acre. Grain white, small, and thin. Early variety. 

Bed Mortagne.^Bowix 2nd July ;■ growth slow ; foliage badly 
diseased; height two feet six inches; very patchy and late, heads 
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spreading. Yield: light, rate of eiglit Inialiels per tuev. Orraiii 
reddisli In'owii, light and tliiii. Lati.‘ variety. 

3fei^(lag .—Sown 3rd July; growth poor and weak; height to 
two feet six inches. Yield: light, rate of iiiiie bushels per sicno 
Grain black, inediiun size, and liglit. Second early \niriety, 

Clydesdale.'-’-Sowi^ July; growth uneven ; height to three 
feet; straw coarse, heads spreading. Yield; poor, rate of 
bushels per acre. Grain white. Late variety. 

Dollar.—'Sown 6th July; growth fair; straw coarse; heads 
long with grain on side; height three feet six inches. Y'iehl: fair, 
rate of 12| bushels per acre. Grain white, short and ])luinp, good 
feeding' quality. Late variety. 

liispen's Yelloia ,—Sown 6th July; growth uneven ; height to 
three feet six inches; heads spreading. Yield: light, rate of 10 
bushels per acre. Grain pale yellow ; long and thin. Late variety. 

Frohsteier. —Sown 6th July; growth uneven; height to three 
feet six inches; straw fairly good, heads spreading. Yield: rate 
of 11 5 bushels per acre. Grain white, long and bearded. Late 
and poor variety. 

FmiJds Great Dahota. —Sown 6th July; growth fairly even; 
straw of good quality, not coarse; height to three feet six inches ; 
heads wide and spreading. Yield: fair, rate of ly| bushels per 
acre. Grain white. Midseason variety. 

CalifoTfiia Frolific. —Sown 6th July; growth slow but faii’Iy 
even ; height to three feet; heads of nice even shape, with grain on 
side. Yield : rate of 10 bushels per acre. Grain white, small and 
thin. Late variety. 

Longfelloiv. —Sown 6th July; growth slow and poor ; height to 
three feet; straw coarse, heads spreading. Yield: rate of 10 
bushels per acre. Grain white, thin and bearded, Poor late variety. 

Frovkhnce, —Sown 7th July; growth patchy, straw good, 
dwarf habit; lieight two feet six inches; heads s]>reading, Yuvid : 
fate of 10 bushels per acre. Grain white, sinall and thin. La.te 
variety. 

Falmards White .—Sown 7th July; growth slow !>iit fairly 
healthy ; straw coarse; height to three feet ; heads of gcxxl size 
with grain on side. Yield : fair, rate of 13 bushels per acre. Grain 
white, short, and plump. Good for feeding. Late variety. 

Anderheoner. —Sown 7th July; growth slow and uneven ; 
dwarf habit; height two feet six inches ; heads spreading. Yield : 
poor, rate of eight bushels per acre. Grain white. Late variety. 

Leidemtzer .—Sown 7th July; growth slow; height two feet 
six inches ; heads spreading; sinall and smutty. Yield; poor, rate 
of eight bushels per acre. Grain yellow, thin,' and bearded. Poor 
and late variety. 
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Georgia White. —Sown 8th July; growth very luieveii; strsiw 
fine; of dwarf habit; height to two feet six inches ; heads spread¬ 
ing. Yield ; poor, rate of nine bushels per acre. Grain white, long 
and thill. Late variety. 

Bestehorns. —Sown 8th July ; growth j^oor ; straw coarse ; 
height to two feet six inches; heads spreading; some smutty. 
Y’ield: rate of 111 bushels. Grain white, thin, and bearded. Late 
variety. 

Pied de Moiiche. —Sown 8th July; growth slow but even and 
healthy; straw slender, stands np tiihdy well; colour deep bluish- 
green; height to three feet six inches, suitable for cutting as green 
feed; heads spreading. Yield light. Grain grey, very small, and 
bearded. Hardy and distinct. 

Eugenscher .—Sowni 8th July; growth slow and poor; straw 
coarse and liable to break dowm ; height to two feet six inches; 
heads spreading; shells grain easily. Yield : light, rate of nine 
bushels per acre. Grain white, thin, and bearded. Late variety. 

August. —Sown 8th July; growth poor and patchy. Yield: 
light, rate of eight bushels per acre. Grain yellow, long, and thin., 
Late variety. 

Gehirgs. —Sown 8th eJuly; growth slo-w and uneven; height to 
two feet six inches; straw coarse; heads spreading, some smutty. 
Yield: rate of 101 bushels per acre. Grain white, fairly plump. 
Late variety. 

Nassengrimder. —Sown 12 th July; growth poor; straw coarse ; 
height to three feet; heads spreading. Yield: light, rate of eight 
bushels per acre. Grain white, long, and bearded. Late variety. 

Hilton.— Sown 18th July; growth slow; straw course; height 
to two feet six inches; heads spreading. Yield: light, rate of 10 
bushels per r«cre. Grain whit(.% fairH plump. Late variety. 

Italian. —Sown 12th July; growth slow, but fairly even and 
healthy; foliage wide; straw rather coarse; height tlu’ee feet; 
heads small and spreading. Yield : fair, rate of 18 bushels per 
acre. Grain wliitts sliort and plump; good for poultry feeding. 
Late variety. 

Early Eipe (Lcaial seed).—Sown 12th July ; growth cpiick and 
fairly even; straw of good cpiality; height three feet six inches; 
heads spreading, holds gr*ain well. Yield : good, rate of 18 bushels 
per acre. Grain very pale brown, fairly plump. Good early 
variety. 

Pioneer, GartoEs (English seed).—Sown 29th June; growth 
slow ; straws ratJier coarse, but of good quality ; height three feet; 
heads spreading and fairly well filled. Yield: light, rate of 12^ 
bushels per acre. Grain brown, plump, and'good. 'Late variety. 

Storm King, GartoEs (EnglivSh seed).—Sown 30th June; growth 
slow and uneven; height from two to four feet; straw stiff, stands* 
up well; heads of fairsisse; grain on side. Yield: light, rate of 11 
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biisl'iels acre. G-rain white, short and plump, very goo«l for 
feeding. Should, tiinler hivourahle con<liti<ais, prove to hi' a. verv 
good late variety. 

FjX€ddor, Gartods ('English seed).—Sown Ist July; gs'owth 
slow and poor; height two to three feet; beads hiirly well tilled; 
grain on side. Yield: rate of 12| bushels 'per acre, drain da.rl’ 
brown, short and plump. Fair late variety. 

Diinidi Island .—Sown 6tli July ; growtdi poor and uneven ; 
straw coarse, two to three feet; beads spreading; shells grain 
easily. Field : rate of 10 bushels per acre ; grain yellowish white, 
thin and bearded. Late variety. 

Goldevi Fleece. —Sown 9th July ; this plot yery wet at time of 
sowing; gn‘owth fairly healthy ; height to three feet; heads of fair 
size and spreading. Yield : fair, rate of 14 bushels per acre. Grain 
' pale yellovf, of good quality. Late variety. ^ ^ 

Whd& Siberian .—Sown 9th July.; soil wet .and' boggy ; growth 
•''' slow and uneven; stiiiw coarse;■ height, to three i‘eet six 'inches; 
'"beads wide'and spreading. 'Yield: rate oflOf''bushels per acre. 
Grain white, of fair size and quality. Late variety, 

. . , ■ Babley. 

The soil on this farm does not appear to be suitable for the 
profitable culture of this cereal. Even in more favourable seasons 
the results are never very good. Soil and manuring similar to the 
wheat plots. ' 

Fie^ml {MordemnmqyceraB ).—Sown 4tli July; growth poor ; 
plants yellow and diseased, owing to the wet weather; straw of 
goo'd quality, being sweet and nutritious for green feeding,; height 
two , feet pears of fair size and beardless; ripe 2()th Novemlmr. 
Yield: very light; grain amber colour and'huskless, n<")t unli'ke 
I'twheat. Slould be a useful variety to grow for poultry and gw'on 
feed in tb'e dry'districts. 

MaUsier, Sown, 5th July; growth poor and patchy; 

straw fairly good; height to two feet six inches ; ears of'nice w.liap(* 
|y,,'"and 'size;, grain'in two rows, white, of good malting r|uality. 
Yield.: light, rate of nine bushels per acre. 

y'p'., . ImnmihUf Gartorls .—Sown July; growth fairly even; 

height'two feet; ripe-last week in November; ears of nici shape. 
Grain in two rows'; white, of good malting, quality. Yield : light, 
rate of 10 bushels'per acre. 

LapfL-’A varaety 'of the Chevalier; imported' fro'tii Chili, 
South America; ' sown' 3Jth July; growth even'and ni'ce' .lieight' 
two feet; ripe end Of Noyember;., ears of. fair size, two''rovyed. 
Yield: rate of 11 bushels, per acre., Grain white, mediurn s'lze.,,.and 
plump. .Fair variety. 
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Kalsf'T .—Sown 13th July: 'growth uneven; part of plot 
destroyed by wet; ^height to two feet. Yield liglit. Grain white, of 
good size and (piality. Malting variety, 

Fnli.Somi 14tl.i July ; growth'poor and uneven ; height two 
feet ; ears of fair size, two rowed. Yield: -light, rate of 8 bushels 
per acre. Grain white. Malting variety. 

Frfurt White .—Sown 14th July; growth poor; height to two 
feet; ears slim, two rowed. Yield : very light. Grain W’-hite; fair 
size. Poor variety. 

Hofhrau .—Sown 14th July; growth fairly even and healthy ; 
height to two feet six inches; ears well filled, two rowed Yield : 
fair, rate of 11 l)ushel 8 per acre. Grain white, large. Said to be 
of very good malting quality. Fair early variety. 

Fnneel.-—Sown 14th July; growth fairly even; straw good, 
stands up well; height two feet six inches; "ears of fair size, two 
rowed. Yield: rate of 10 bushels per acre. Grain white, plump. 
Second early malting variety. 

Gamhruptfi .—^Sown 14th July; growth dw^arf, even and healthy ; 
height two feet; ripe end of November; ears two I’owed and wcdl 
filled. Yield : rate of 10 bushels per acre. Grain yellowish wdiite. 
Fair early. , Malting variety. 

Zero, Garton's .-—Sown 8 rd July ; growth fairly even ; height 
two feet; ears of nice size, six rowed and well filled; plot badly 
damaged by wet; harvested 2nd December. Yield: rate of 
bushels per'acre. Fair variety, 

Bye. 

Sown 14th July; growth poor and uneven. The] 
greater part of this plot failed to mature seed. ■ This is a very'slow-,' 
growing late variety, and' one that bIiouM be sown very' eaAyj'': 
suitaWe for cold climate. Yield: very light. Poor varie'ty"., 

^farkimeher.^Bimn 14th, July; growth very pal!'a'ud'even ; 
straw clean, of good quality, stands up-wellheight feet-'six 
inches; ears loiig^ and well filled.- Yield: 'good, rate-of, l 8 |T>ushels 
per acfre. Grain plump and good. This is'one of'tfie veryTxfst' 
kinds of rye yet tested*on these plots. Early and,goodc-'' 

Gorrens,--Somi 14th, July growth 'very,', slow'; and un'even ; 
height, to three feet, Yield: lights. rate of nine bushels per acre. 
Grain small and pinched. .Late and poor; not,,'Suitable for this 
district. • ' ,, ,,, ' 

ProhBteler-—Sown '14th, July; growth slow- and,,''patchy';''height 
to three feet. ' Yield : light, rate-of eight bushels pC't'acre.Grain 
small and pinched, , Lateand poor variety. ' . 

.Bu/rmier.—-Sown 14t'h July; .growth fair, but uneven '4 "'heigbt 
'-from two'to'four feet. Yield: light, rate of nine'bushels per acre* 
Grain large a'lid plump. - Late variety.- ' 
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NOTES ON THE STATE FARM, HAMEL. 

By G. F. Bkkt'houi). 


The mana^^er of the State farm a,t Hamel, re|'K'>rtiii<jr oa the 
work done during the moiitli of Marelu .speaks very hopefully of the 
vaiioiis experimental plots now in hand, and, in eommenting iiiereoii, 
says:— 

Weather during the past month was hot and dry, with tlic 
exception of a few light showers. A good fall of rain soon would be 
very desirable, to start the growth of gi’ass for live stock, and also 
to facilitate ploughing and preparing the land for seed sowing. 

Kicb.—T he plots of this cereal ai’e all looking:welL.'' Jhe early 
Egyptian an<l Italian varieties are ripening and likely to give lair 
results. 

Cotton.— The plants are how making good growth, flowering 
and setting pods well. The season, however, is now so“far advanced 
that very few of the bolls are likely to mature before the heavy 
winter rains set in, The young plants of the two first sowings were 
killed by the cold and wet weather late in spring. This crop is 
likely to be a failure here this season. 

Potatoes. —The new varieties, Evergood, Eing Edward VII., 
the Factor, and Northern Star, imported from Scotland, reardied 
here in January in splendid order, with hardly a had tuber in the 
whole lot. They were planted at once on new low-lying damp land; 
they' came up quickly, and all have made fine healthy growtli, 
with promise of a good yield of tubers. I am of opinion that ife 
woukl pay'' up-to-date; growers, to import their'Stock seed front 
'Scotland. ' '’As .a rule the tubers, from there are very so’und and free 
"of disease." ' 

■ 'The''potato moth'is very m'ueh in .evidence this autumn, and 
will do'considerable dapaage to the late i)otato crops. 

Maize. —The plots tins season include several valuables new 
early varieties introduced from America. Some are now ripe Jiud 
'fit^for h'arvas'fcing, with promise of good returns. 

"" 'O.'feOUAnn.—Most of the young trees have made very satisfactory 
pro'g^ess,The; apples^ apricots, almonds, peaches, pears, plums, 
a.nd'''"'''%s'''have'all grown vigorously, and the wood is clean and' 
healthy.;,''The'oranges, lemons, and other varieties of fruit trees 
are also, looking well. 

Grasses. —Some of the plots are making fair pi^ogress, The 
Ehodes gra^ss {Ohloris virgato) from South Africa is, doing 
'exceedingly well. Since sowing the .seed early in November, the 
plants have made rapid growth, and now form strong jdapts over 
two feet high. ' The 'foliage appears to be fairly tender and of good 
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quality for Htock fee<liug‘. The plants send out strong riimiers from 
the base, wlxicli ilirow out roots at the joints and form new plants; 
lienee should be of coiisiileralde value for culture on low-lying and 
wet lands in summer. The vseed should be sown early in spring’. 

Work. —Land is now iieing prepared for early sowing; surface 
drains and other seasonable wn^rk being attended to. 

Seeds. -The past numth has been a busy one for cleaning and 
packing tlie various lots of selected cereals and seeds of other plants ; 
also the taking up, drying, and packing of the numerous kinds of 
bulbs and roots. 

Lowing.—S everal small lots of new and rare varieties of 
grasses and other ]»lants Iiave been sowm under shelter for setting 
out in till! iiehl later on. 

Live Stock. —The Berkshire pigs, Indian Runner ducks, and 
White Wyandottes are doing well. 


NARROGm EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


By Frank L. Faulkner. 

A very dry, dusty October, jiractically devoid of rain, has made 
it hard to do anything in the way of pa*eparing land for seeding or 
to touch the fallows to advantage. Those, however, who are not 
fortunate enough to Jiave fallow, and whose land is capable of being 
l>loug!ied dry, sliould proceed with this work at once, so as to pre¬ 
vent the work Irom coming in with a rush. Land ploughed this 
way sliould notbii sown dry, and, preferably, it should be left until 
in?a,r tlio cud of the seiMling, then eithtw siuriiiedor lightly ploughed 
and then w(‘ll harrowed before sowing. Land thus prejiared, 
although, noil so good as a well-tended fallow, is infinitely superior 
i,o land just plougluni and sown. Those farniervS having old- 
(.^stahiislusd and plenty of cleared arable land, have only 

tlieruselves to lilame’ if all their land inteod<?d for cropping 1 b not 
fallowed and scaritled with a very liglit ploughing’ and made ready 
for drilling. 

By this time farmers, gravJers, and owneiTS of docks of ewes 
or a djiiry herd sliould have a good area of their stubble land lightly 
plougd.ied i»r scarified ready for sowing' rape, kale, etca, for early 
green feed. 'Rape, w'hieli" is, X think, most suited to the con¬ 
ditions, can be merely' broadcasted on such land, 8 lbs. or lOibs, per 
acre, and the land well harrowed, ■ It is preferable, howevcu', to 
drill ill the seiKl, 4lbs. to (>lbs. per acre, and 14 inches to 16 inches 
in tlie rows.' ^ Ra'jie thus sown will give almost the earliest possible 
crop of fodder,, and it'will continue good until Christmas. ' 
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A few iiereft of White M'lFstard, mixed with 'Ba,rley, oij \V(‘ll- 
rmiiiuiXMl land, will gave a i^'ood early cr{>p, \mi it <loes not hist !ihe 
rapt?. 

Kale, drilled in rows of two feet to tliret? feet apart, ai!>ont 
iriidwiiiter, will give a Indky crop of fodder that wall k(.‘ep good, 
almost all tlie summer. 

When starting the seeding, the hrst land sown should geiiei’ailly 
1)0 the proposed hay crop. A good, fine, bulky strawed ndieat 
should be seh'cted and the sowing should he thick, at letist om.* 
bushel and a-rpiarter to the acre. A thickly-sown crop givt*s a. 
heavy crop, also a fine quality hay. When sowing for wheat, whih' 
tlie season is early, the sowing should be thinner. The late 
maturing, heavy-tillered varieties should be sown first, in quantities 
up to tlire.e-quartei*s of a Vmshel per acre. As the season progresses, 
maturing varieties should be used, and as these varieties never tiller 
like the slmvly-inaturing* wheats, the seeding should l)e thickened 
gradually up to one and a-imif bushels per acre. Ail seed intended 
for grain should be pickled with bluestone or formalin solutions 
before sowing, and in place of the old-fashioned turning and 
sprinkling method, the grain should be thoroughly immersed, 
bag and all, into a solution of either of the above-named chemicals. 

For barley and oats, in which the Powder Smut is generally 
the most trouble, the hot-water pickling is found to be the most 
effective. 

Those farmers ploughing their lands to be sown almost 
immediately, should not make the mistake of ploughing too deeply. 
Three and a-half inches is ample on any soil, and more attention 
should be paid to obtaining a good tilth and a firm, bottom. 
Scarify and harrow as much as p)ossible after ploxighing. Land 
that has been ploughed deeply is always better f(.)r wheat if it is 
allowed to lie as fallow for several months and to have undergone 
a series of scarifying and harrowing. 


NOTES ON THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
NARROGIN. 


By Frank L. Faulkner. 


I herewith beg to submit the report of the farm for Febniarv, 

1905 :-- 

The past month has been seasonable and dry, only three points 
of rain being recorded. The result is that feed\ fields, and roads 
'are alike, dusty and dry. Work has not taken very much seeking 
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darin,^' the in spite of the harvx^stiiiu- all completed. 

The chief work <loiie wasj)ois'.)ii .^-ruhhiiio*, wheat and seed g-radiiig, 
preparing land for i)urniiig, st<.nie and stump piidcing, plongiiing, 
and (airting stone, wsand, timber, etc., to the new dairy in course of 
erection. The poison kee])s ns continually on the alert. Even in 
the cultivated paddocks, seedlings of both York road and box are 
very numerous. A few sheep and goats have siiccumbecl to its 
effects during the moiitli. 

The wheat grading is a slow, unsatisfactory |>rocess with the 
machine at our disposal. A good deal has been done, but it had 
of necessity, been a job for spare times and will be a good 
occui|.)ation for -wet days. 

Ill preparing land for burning, a good deal has been done in 
tiie wniv of. blasting the red gums and clearing the roots and stack¬ 
ing timber rt>und the Initts of all trees. 

On the Isb of Mardi a, start was made at the burning and with 
a contracd) of 26 acr's i. liope and expect to have another 75 acres 
ready for sowing lids season. 

All land previously ploughed ami cropped is being cleared of 
st<.'m -}s and stumps in order to facilitate the working of the machinery. 

Ploughing on hind intended for rape, mustard, barley, and 
early green feeds, is being pushed on steadily, and up to date some 
50 acres are ready for harrowing down and sowing as soon as the 
season breaks. 

The last few weeks have put us to the test of our water 
capaihty. The present well does not give us a very large su|)ply, 
and the work of putting in eight feet of tunnelling in order to 
increase the supply and the holding capacity of it is in progress. 
Tlie result ha.s so far been fairly satisfactory, althougli the supply 
is not;; yid; great. 

A stfirt has been luadc ])utting down another well at one of the 
good, trial liorf's. 

The stock, are all in fair condition, with the exception of one or 
two luisorabli^ old jinimals. Tdie milch cows, and in fact all the 
hormsl stiOck, a.re m>t doing as well as I W(,)ald like—falling away 
considc,ral)ly of ia,te. This country is undoubtedly uusuited for 
cattle until iti is clea,nKl and cultivated. 

The sliceare doing very well, and a good percentage of lamhs 
should be obtained this season. The wether lambs wei*e killed off 
for mutton mucli <p:iicker than I anticipated. There are a few left, 
but it will wise to reserve them till later on and to purchase more 
nnitured si jeep. 

The pngs are doing well; 16 suckers have dropped since the 
pr<-‘viou8 report, nine of which are a very promising litter of good 
pe<ligrce amiinals. 

We 'have still several very useful young Berkshire hogs and 
sows to dispose of :for breeding purposes. ' " 
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The [joiiltry ar<^ all well on wilTi their mult., hut. a,re Aa:‘.ry 

few egi^-s. All ila^ hens a,n» still in the tu^ld a.ml doiii^' well. Ahvst 
at* the hf 3 st eodverels hawe been (lisposed of a!rea.dy. VVe lia,vt‘. still 
a iiiiinber <A Toulouse', ^-eese and ;L»*aiidei’s for sahe 

Turkeys.—A few of this season’s ^’obblervS arej stall for safe. 
Orders are eomiiig freely, but mostly they are for 18 mouths to two- 
year-old birds. 

TIte crops are all tinislied, with tlje exception of melons a.iid 
piuupkius and maize and sorghum. The former have given us a. 
fair crop) for storing for pigs and kitchen use. The ea,rly-sown maize 
has been mostly cut for the coavs, but a small phece left is (jobbing 
Avell. Liiter-sown p>atc.h<‘s (the end of hfoAumiber), Avhicli ha;ve bad 
scaa’cely ^in. of rahi on them, are now looking very well indeed, 
being from 4ft. to 6ft. luglu an<l very tiiick and liealtliy. 

During the month much time has been wasted trying to cut 
clialf and grind (jorn wuth an aermotor that we have as a motive 
power. Tlie result of this mill is very unsatisfactory indeed, as Ave 
seldom have sufficient wind to drive the motor (it being a big 
cumbersome arffair), and never Avind enough to drive the tAvo-bladed 
cluilf- oil tier more than half full. 


Proceedings during March have been largely a repoetition and 
continuance of last month. The season here has not yet broken, 
although tiAuce it has attempted rain. At present there is every 
appearance of rain veiw shortly. 

Burning is proceeding so well that we are almost inclined to 
favour the continuance of the di\y Aveather, as feed and stock Avater 
are again fairly plentiful—we having again got the oldAvell working 
and the supiply considerably increased. 

The digging of the new Avell is now well under way, tin; spot 
chosen being at the bore up> the gully nortli of the liomestead, as 
the soak in the large cultivation (the original proposed site) is still 
making Avater. 

Around this latter soak we liave a phet'e of land av(;11 suited 
to the growing of summer crops and Amgetables, a.s it was tiot) W(;t to 
carry the teams up to Glnustmas, and is still quite moist. It is my 
intention to fence off this piece of country, and, with a. similar piece 
of land near the p)resent orchard, I uni conviin;e<l that a great 
deal may be done in the Avay of summer A^egetables and feed for 
the dairy cows. This aauII, of course, mitail the keeping of a man 
specially good at this Avork, but as I already have a very efficient 
feiloAV on the orchard, I intend to keep him permanently for the 
vegetable Avork as well. 

The dairy in course of construction is now Avell up, and Avill be 
completed in a week or 10 days. 

Some 60 acres of land are noAv ready pdoughed for the soAAdng 
of rapie, kale, field-peas, vetches, etc., in order to give us some early 
feed for the cows and sheep. About 20 acresA:>f new land are 
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ploughed ready for wheat, and some 60 actres are now practically 
(j]ea,r for the plough, in addition to what was under crop last year. 

Seeding iQi|>lemeiits, although a very poor lot, are ready for work. 
I shad try to do without, but I am afraid that it will be compul¬ 
sory to buy a colonial stiiinp-junip plougdi, as our ploughs here are 
altogether unsuited for much of our country. 

The stock of the fa.rin are, with a few exceptions, in good order, 
thci exceptions being one or two useless old horses and co-ws. 

Poison is still plentiful in some of the paddocks that are not 
being stotdved. Were we more fully stocked, the poison would be 
easier to keep in check. 

Considering the in<*rt‘ased acreage that we have to crop this 
season, a,nd the very inferior ploughs we have to do the work, our 
ln»rse-power on the fa.rm is still inadequate. 

Pigs a.iHl poultry are all in good order and healthy, although 
of the latter the majority of the birds imported at big ].>rices just 
before my arrival are very disappointing, coming out very badly 
after their moult. 


EUPHOEBIA DEUMMOHDII. 


During March a plant was submitted to the Grovernuient 
B<'>tanist for identifi(‘.ation by the Chief Inspector of Stock, it having 
been forwarded to him with the view of avscertaining whether it 
was poisonous or not. The Government Botanist has re|>orted on 
the pliuit; ill tlie following words:— 

The plant submitted fi>r identification is Eif/phorhia 
a native of this and the other Australian States, and 
long known to pos.sess noxious qualities. ,Eu])horl)ia.ceous pilants 
generally may bi^ suspecited of being poisonous, and the natural 
or<ler contains sonu^ having powerful medicinal properties, such as 
castor oil ami m'oton oil, and the milky juice cliaracteristic of the 
or<ler Iniis a<'rid qualities, irritating and inflaming mucous 
inenibran(‘s, and even the skin, when applied to tiiein. Some small 
spedes of Euphoriiia found as weeds in gardens, and a larger 
specie.s known as tlie Gaper Spurge, cultivated as an ornamental 
l>lant, are well lirnown as containing the deleterious milky juice. 
The heads of slieep browsing on Euphorbia Dmmmiondii become so 
swollen and heavy tliat they are let drop to the ground, while the 
gullet and stomach are also injured by the herbage swallowed. The 
poison evidently lies chiefiy in the juice of the plant, and though 
some assert that tliey have fed stock on the plant without any harm 
resulting, this is iiroiuibly owing to the plants used having contained 
little or no juice.” ■ ■ ■' 
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CHAPMAlf EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 

HAKVEST BESUT/rS, lOOk 

By R. C. Baird, 

The (TRAtN Oeo? was liarvestecl during the month of Novembor 
and the first week in December. It was all cut with tlie binder, 
and threshed with the new treadmill threshing plant. The area 
threshed for grain >vas one hundred and fifty (15(f) a(‘res, wliicli 
yielded about 2,500 bushels, the results being as follows :— 


Variety. 

Date 

sown. 

Manure rate per acre. 

Chamoter of soil. 

Yields per 
acre,in 
bus'.hels. 

SulliYtii.Ws 

B a, r 1 y 

May 21 

AbroUios guano, 70lbs, 

Good light loam ; second 
crop 

14-0 

Prolilic 





Silver King 

June 2 

C u ni in i n. g Smith’s 
Super, ll21bs. 

Good red loam; first crop,.. 

12-4 

Field Mar- 
eliall 

», 2S 

Gumming Smith’s 
Super., 1121bs, 

C u ni in i n g Smith’s 
Super., 1121bs. 

Good red loam; first crop... 

12'0 

Cemt ... 

n 2 

Good red loam j tirst crop .. 

IP'S 

Australian 

Cross- 

2 

C ii m m i n g Smitli’s 
Super., 1121bs. 

Good red loam; first cro]>... 

IH'9 

bred 13 




Steinlee ... 

»» 2 

C ii m m i n g Smitli’s 
Super,, I121bs, 

Rich ro<l loam; first crop ,.. 

18-0 

Au,stralian 

Cross- 

2 

Gumming Sniitb’s 
Super., Il21bs. 

Liglit loam ; first crop 

T2-C> 

brad 1/J 




Alpha 

„ 12 

0 u m m i n g Smith's 
Sui>er,, X12lbs. 

Bich red loam; first crop .. 

16-0 

Australian 

Cross- 

», 22 

C ii m m i n g Smith’s 
Sui»er., 1121bs, 

Eich, red loam; first crop,.. 

1381 

bred 77 




Malestic... 

,, 23 

July ' 6 

Japanese Super., n21bH. 

Bich rod loam ; second crop 

"15-0 

Jade 

Japanese Super.* U21hs, 

Medium rej loam; firs't 
orox> 

12*9 

Oats, 





Algerian... 

June 30 

JapancHe Huiier,, 

irilbs. 1 

Good rich hiam j HO(,ic;md 
crop 

30'f> 

American 

Early 

„ 29 

Japanese Super., 
Il2lbs. 1 

I^irt rich h,>ain: part poor 
gmvel 

' 20*0 

E i p e 




C b i 110 « e 

V Httl|e8s 

„ 29 

Japaue.ee Super, 
112ibs. 

Fart rich, ami i>art poor 
gravel 

8*(> 

'Australian 

Cross- 

„ 29 

Japanese Super., 
ii2ibs. 

MtHlium red loam 5 second 
croi> 

328) 

bred^S ' 




Oartou^s B. 

„ 29 

Japanese Super.., 
1121bs, 

Medium rod loam ; secoiwi 
prop 

: ' ' 12*0 

Caj)© 

Barley 

July 13 

No manure .. 

Good 'red loam ; 'first crop 

21*3 

I 

1.. 


Harvesting oppRATiONs.were commenced on 17th' October with 
hay cutting. ^ 'The weather,, stormy,/withJieayy rain, which 

lasted lor 'some days, gwtly::,retarding' the worfc. The hay, 
however, was Well stookea, a.nd very little damage was done; ^ As 







Tread Power and Thresher (Front View) at the Chapman Experimental Fab 
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Wi; liave no nunuiH of woio'hiun* the crop, I can only estimate 
apj)ro'xiina,telj the r<^siilt of th<‘ liaj crop. 

■Rstiina,ted results <'>l Imy crop as follows:— 



Oatc 

rtovru. 

Manure, 
Tolbn. por a.cro. 

Cliuracter of soil. 

Yield 

})ei' 
iKjre 
in tons. 

Eeiuarks. 

W HEATM. 






S u H ,i V a u ’ s 
Early ,Cr<.>lilli* 

May 12: 

Ja,i»anesc‘Hiua‘i\ 

Mudiuii) saudyloani; 
H(,M.!ond erop 

H 

Fair ciutility 

•CliiuiirB IX.L... 

, 22 

0 Ti lu lu i u H" 

Smi1 h’s Htipor. 

Lijrht saudy soil; 
second crop 

1 

Good <iuakty 

Oucien’H JnhiltH! 

June 2 h 

JupiMinesfi Huper. 

I 

G o o <l red 1 o a in ; 
second crop 

17, 

Straw strong*, 
good liay wheat 

Majestic^ 

,, 25 

I .hipaiiese suiutr. 

G (> o il r e d loam ; 
HC<!oiid crop 

U' 

Stands wellj good 
quality bay 

Oats. 







,, 20 

: ^ 

Japaaiese Htijaa*. 

Modinin rod loam; 
second crop 

H 

Fine straw; good 
quality bay. • 


NOTES ON THE CHAPMAN EXPERIMENTAL 

Farm* 


By R. 0. Baieo. 

The past inontli iias been a fairly hot one, witli an occasional 
cool <.:haiig 0 . Thresiiiiig o|>eriit,ions were completed, and all the 
grass carted to the bam.' Grading fclie wheats was commenced at 
the end of the month and will bo continued until we have com¬ 
ply? tod Jill the varieties. 

Oi.ie plough has been started to prepare Boim land for the 
rape <*-ro|>, which I hope to get in early this yeirr. Another plough 
'wi,ll be starb'id in i;hc‘ course of a t'ew days. 

The ])astutes are now getting very bare and some of the young 
sheep are sliowiog signs of falling oif in condition. ' 

The horses and cattle are still'in very fair condition and, appear 
to be'holding their own remarkably well, y 

Muilenising in the home paddock has been proceeded with and 
is now nearing completion. ’ ^ '' 

The chief work on the farm for the^'inonth of_ March will;he 
the winnowing and grading of seed for sale.' Ploughing foivthe 
general crops will be pushed on with, all speed,'.so as to, insure'.early 
sowing, aB;d the erection of some division, fences will be commenced,,' 

,, [Not.®. “-'-This' was .received too late for use in the M.arch,''issbe' 
of the Jcmrrml.—Bn.] - , . " , : 
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TICK-PROOF ROOST. 


Tliis illiiHtratioii shows a very simple and inexpt.'iisive form of 
tick-proof perch:— 

Tile upright ( i) 
is of S X 2 jarrali, 
and is sunk into 
the floor of tlie fowl- 
houH(?, leaving from 
1 "| to 2 fe(d' above 
the ground. Then 
take an empty milk 
tin ( 2 ), first make 
a small hole in the 
centre of the bot¬ 
tom of the till, coii- 
timiing through for 
lialf a.:n inch into 
the upright, tlieii 
tack the tin 011 by 
using a long-headed 
hammer or an iron 
chisel. Then take a six-inch wspike ( 3 ), knock o'ff the head, 
and drive the spike into the upright. To make the cup 
water-tight run in melted sealing wax or pitch, thoroughly 
covering the bottt)ni of the tin. The pereli (4) has a hole bored 
half-way through to hold the perch in position. Tlu? cup ( 2 ), if 
always kept filled with liquid, will prevent tick crawling up to the 
fowls, and if a rfig is kept round the upright it will act a,s a trap, 
and can be removed frequently to see if it, contains'ticks. The 
crac-ks and crevices in the perch (4)' should also lie inspiiC-.tiM'l to s<.‘c 
if they harbour young tick, which have dropped off tlu* fowls. All 
perclies should be the one lufight, and (juite away from i.hti walls of 
the fowl-house. All nest boxes must also i}(‘ madt* tick-}>roof !>v 
being composed entirely of metal, or resting on tick-pr(H>f staaids, 
in a similar manner to the porches. Also see iJiat no tides lia-rbeur 
under the milk tin where it rests on the upright. 
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POULTRY NOTES« 


By P’bank H. Robertson. 


Tick-i>roof Perches. 

One <.>f tile most iuipoi’taiit tilings to remember in dealing witli 
the ti(dv pest is to sei^ tliat the perches are made tick-proof. This 
is just where S{» many poultry-keepers fail: they go to no end of 
expense in dem(»]ishing tlu‘ old tick-infected houses and building 
new <»iies which are carefully constructed so as to offer no harbour 
for the pest, lint unless the new perches are fixed in such a manner 
that the fowls when roosting at night cannot be molested by these 
pests, all the laliour and exjiense may be for naught, because a few 
ticks may still lie in the locality. They multiply very cpiickly, hence 
the newly-erecte<l building will in a short time lie as badly infected 
as the one destroyed. The great point to remeinher is, do not let 
the fhtks hav(» ti feed—that means, do not let them get at the fowls 
—and to pi’eveiit this, specially constructed roosts or perches must 
be used. Op[) 0 site these remarks will be found an illustration of a 
very simple and inexpensive perch, which, if used according to 
instructions, will give the relief which it is sought by the Depart¬ 
ment to give. 

It is also necessary to make all nest-boxes tick-proof. This 
can be easily done by making a raised platform, the uprights of 
which are fitted with tins the same as the perches. 

One more ])oint lias to lie illustrated: harbours for any stray 
ti(‘k' which may have esca])ed destruction. They will, of course, 
try to reacli the fowls on th(‘, ti(*k-proof perches, but, being baffled 
in their Uittempts, will red ire to the handiest shelter; therefore, if 
rags iim wrapiiinl round file upriglit posts, the ticks will he found 
in tlienn {iiid thus easily desti'oyed. A rag also round the perch 
itself will also act jib a trap for larvtB tick which have dropped off 
the fowls. 


Soft-shell Eggs. 

Soft shell, or more stri<*.tly, shelless eggs are known to every 
poultry-keeper, and if at all frequent should be a warning that 
there is something wrong with the hens, and steps taken to remedy 
the defect. It may be owing to the birds being too fat, or ivant of 
lime-foi-miiig grit, such as oyster or ordinary sea-shell. Another 
frequent cause is over-stimulating food and the excessive use of 
s|»ices and condition powders, which cause the production of yolks 
at a greater s|)eed than the secretion of the lime can be produced in 
the oviduct. Sudden fright, or being chast^d too much, will also 
eause the? laying of a soft-shell egg. 
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\V"h<-‘U (Hio exu.iHiiU‘8 tho inn.rvelloiis orj^'Jriis ol 'm 

li<‘iE tlu' \vou«,!4‘r is lha.t irn^j^ularitii's <lo not (HUiiir (rff^rsir!*, i‘<n‘ it 
imiKi. lx* Oorur in miiul Mint ftiwls, in Mu-ir original siai0\ laid only 
siilfiidout t-o propiignto. Mieir sp(‘ci<'‘s *, hut chuiu^wiicatiou lias iu,>w' 
'prodiua‘dd.o\vls, t.hat, uuU^ss Mioy hiy over lOOe^'os per yea;r, are nut, 
roiisiil(*red wort-li Mieir keep. 

As a reuKMly, feiM'! the fowls sparin^'ly 011 liitht fooi], 
phnity oi p,Teeiistuif, and t^ivv ticeasionai doses of Epsoui salts ; and 
if: file weatlier is mild add a little flower of sul|dmr t:o thi* sold fiaaL 
takiiii^' care tliat a supply of sbell-fi>ri,niiig luaterial is aJavays 
aeoessihle. 


UNPROFITABLE PoULTRY-KKEJ'INO. 

The following isculleal from the Hft^hden An/m. Alien-keeper 
writes One of my six hens has jnst laid an egg—the first since 
ha-rvest, although we have bought and given them three bushels of 
corn, at 4s. 3d. per bushel, and the remains of legs of uuitton, ribs 
■of beef, mashed potatoes, and carrots and green stuff ad lUiUmn. 
Here is the balance-sheet: Bought six hens at 2s., 12s,; three 
bushels of corn at 4s. 3d., 12s. 9d.; bread and potatoes, say, Is.; 
greens, etc., thrown in; cleaning the ‘ henery,’ Is. Income, one 
egg, lAd.; out-of-pocket expenses, 6s. 7^d. It is often aske<l, 
do hens pay ? If the above has anything to do witli it, I say :m), 
AVhat do you say ? 

Many people are to be met with who can give similar experien<,‘<.‘s, 
and are quite satisfied that it does not pay to keep fowls. The cause 
of failure is not far to seek, and can safely, be put downto imlimittHl 
feed and no exercise, resulting in an alinoianal growth of internal 
fat, which paralyses the internal organs and prevents the production 
of eggs. Where fowls are kept in small enclosed runs this trouble 
is always likely to occur. The liest plan is to acl<>pt the Aiueriitan 
scratching shed system; or at least always b\:iry tin? iiard so 
that the fowls have to spend a considerable time in scratching :for 
the grains. 

Shell and Bto:nb (Tbit. 

Hens can and do yield a plentiful supply of eggs on runs 
apparently devoid of shell-forming material, hut if th<‘ a.rca> is of 
limited exient, the supply runs out; the birds then draw on the* lime 
contained in tlieir food, which in course of time becomes exliausterl, 
and soft-shell eggs are a frequent result. As a means of preventing 
such, it is always advisable to have in the yard a tin <4* shell-forming 
material for the fowls to help themselves to as required, in the vshape 
of crushed oyster shells or ox'dinary sea-shell, which is on stock at 
most storekeepers. 

In addition to shell, a constant supply of sharp grit is 
necessary, as is proved by the fact that it, is eagerly consumed by 
fowls wdiicli have shell constantly befox'e them, they r<‘(jiure both. 
Too many poultry-keepers rely entirely on the shell for . l>oth 
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purposes, the. of the lime to eiivelo]) the and for digesting 
the food. Any hard stone will niak(.^ a stiitable grit, but it must be 
sliarp, and not smooth and waiter-worn. Quartz makes an ideal 
grit, but it should not l)e br<Jvon up too small; for full-grown fowls 
not less than a split ].)ea is the correct size. That large-sized pieces 
are preferred, is notic^eable from the fact that all the large ones are 
picked out first. Such grit is, however, in iiiaiiv localities difficult 
to obtain; but aii\^ono who likes to go to the trouble can get a bag 
of hard stone of some sort and convert it into the thing ])y passing 
it through a ]joultrv grit mill and grain crusher, which is obtain¬ 
able at the iu<,)derat<‘ cost of from 10s. to Jij2. 

The PouLTF-iY Industry in England. 

Th(‘ interesting report of the poultry industry in England for 
19<M, annnally issued by Mr. Edward Brown, 'Seeretiiry of the 
National Poultry (Organisation Society, is given in full. 

All persons who take an interest in poultry-raising will hud 
this report well worthy of careful perusal, and even, those who are 
unawa,re of the value ^)f eggs will hnd there stated figures which 
show what an extensive industry it is. Por instance, Mr. Brown 
states that “ Upon the farms of the United Kingdom three times 
as iiiauy poultry could l>e kept as are to he found at present 
without displacement of any crop or stock; and if that number 
were kept, about .^019,000,000 sterling would be added to the food 
j>roduction of the country.” 

The same thing liolds good among our Western Australian 
farmers. They have the land, gn>w the grain, and could at least 
cloulie or trelde their egg output without displacemeiit of crop or 
stock a,iTatigetnents; all. that is required is a little more care and 
attention to the inatter, which would result in individual pecuniarj 
l>enefits and ,a nia-terial juidition to the wealth of the State. The 
report reuAs as follows:—- 

“ Spiki of flu‘ fac.t Unit in many departuients of industry and 
ei)nimercc 1994 Inns Ixhui the most trying of ri‘eeiit years, yielding 
very in;ide<|uak* returns for labour and (capital, such would not be 
ii, c<)rrect des<tription of tixe poultry industry, which has been in a 
pros|.>erous condition. Dcmatnl for produce has iiicreasc'd, and 
prices have iK^en un.)re than maintained. It is dear that consimip- 
tioii is growing more rapidly than production, and that the inquiry 
for ixetter qualities ivS greater than ever before. Eortimately, the 
breeding season was much more fa.vourable than were the two 
previous years, both as to Hpring and summer. Thus the work of 
hatching and rearing was comparatively easy, and results satisfac¬ 
tory. There was much less complaint as to infertility of eggs and 
death in shell than in previous years, due no doubt to the fact that 
poultry farmers are learning better ’methods, l)ut equally to climatic 
conditions, wincli latter must always have a marked inflnence, as in 
ail classes of stock, 
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previous siuniui! wvimnia.rit‘s, of whivli i^ie pn'seui is the 
tenth, alteiit.iou has hiHai va.lled t.o tla,' growth spociai t.^slaihlish- 
iiients wiu'.re a.uvl poultiy produvtkm is tlu‘ hv.idiiig foaiun*, in 
some ca^si's upon {in extensive seale. j>tiriipj tJn^ last, vesir tln^, 
nuinber ha.s liir!j:ely ii\erease<l, and -a eonsiderjihle iiunnini of eapifal 
is now investeil iu tlris branch of food product.ion. But, wiait, is 
Tiioix^ to t!:n‘- ptniit, the experiment stagv. is practically passed 
Failures there are, and will be, as in every business, (uaui tiiose 
reco^'iiised as ordinarily prolital)le. But bc^cause some tradm’s or 
miiiiufacturers enter the bankruptcy courts we do not a.i’gue that 
their respective businesses cannot be iiifide to pay. Nor need it be 
any longer so with rei>*ard to ])Oultry~farmiiig. G-iveii the necessfiry 
knowledge, skill, capital, and perseveram'e, under suitiiblc cam- 
ditions, success {.:an achieved. Almost every failure (.am 1x3 
-explaiimd by the al)sen(ie of one or more of the above (|ualificatioiis. 
Extensive poultry-keeping recpiires capital to a greater extent tlnin 
when carried out as supplemental to ordinary farming or fruit¬ 
growing, which fact is too often forgotten. Part of th(;‘ capital 
should consist of ^sufiicieut means or income to provide iimintenance 
during the process of formation or development.; siiy for tlu^ first 
two years. Whilst recognising the value of poultry-farming upon 
extensive lines, we must not forget that the gTcatest profit will be 
secured by farmers who obtain an additional revenue witliout 
increase of rent and probably of wages. Upon tbe farms of the 
United .Kingdom three times as many poultry could be kept as are 
to be found at present without displacement of any crop or stock ; 
and if that nunteer were kept, about d£l 9,000,000 sterling would l)e 
added to the food production of the country. 

One of the factors which have contributed to the success of 
sp>ecial establishments, as of poultry-keeping upon farms, is that 
the difficulties often attendant upon the artificiiil revaai iig of chi(3kens 
have been largely ovei’come. There can be no question that iit one 
time it wiis doubtful whether this would be so. It {iliuost. l>ec.aiiuj 
an axiom tliat artificijil hatching was possible, but artifi<iial rearing 
improbable. I'he mortality {unong some iucn,l){,it(>r-hatched c}riclct‘ns 
was serious in the extreimj, often reaching 40 to 50 per (‘Cut.; whiisfi 
5 to 10 per cent, would be the average under liens. But all tlnit 
lias been changed, and by a better appreciation of tlx;‘ needs of 11x3 
birds themselves, the mortality in oiu* case ncHid lie no greabx’ liiau 
ill the other. In an experiment (iondmded iit the College Poultry 
Farm, Theale, last spring, out of 60 cliickens liatched and {‘(‘jired 
artificially, only one died, and that at two days old; and, tjiking the 
entire season—with an output of moi'e than 3,000 chickens {uid 
ducklings—the loss from February to July was not (piit (3 3 per 
cent. Plain food, exercise, and absence of coddling are the secrets ; 
but the greatest of these is exercise. Making the young liirds work 
for their food from the first strengthens the frame and rnusijles and 
protects them against all the ills that fowls are heir to. As a result, 
the use of incubators and brooders is growing rapidly, and wlifit'. was 
at one time impossible is within the reach of many. A further 
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point to 1)0 noted is, as we expect, men are taking ii|:i poultry 

fH,riiiiiig inrich more tlian was llie case at one time, wkicli is all to 
the good, as tiiej can baiidle liigger eoucenis tliaii is usual witli tlie 
opposite sex. 

Taking the four sections of the kingdom, progress lias been 
lupid in Engiand and Ireland, is steadily moving in Scotland, and 
at last Wales is coining into line with other districts. So far as 
my observation and information go, the quality of both eggs and 
fowls is advancing on all sides, but S])ecial attention to this point 
is required. Irish sup],)lies are better than we have known liefore, 
although there is yet uuKih to lie done ere the results are entirely 
satisfactory. The influence of technical instruction—for neariy all 
the Irish, counties are now provided with poultry teachers~is 
making itself felt, and it may fairly lie anticipated that the next 
five years will see a remarkable change in the country. The growth 
of <‘(.>-operation Ixitli in Ireland and Wales cannot fail to assist 
greatly in that direidion, by increasing returns as a result of better 
methods of marketing; but to attain tiie full measure of success 
producers must advance to a similar degree. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note tliat in the report of ‘ Distribution of 
Grants for Agricultural Education and Eesearch,’ recently issued 
by the Board of Agriculture, it is sliown that during the last year 
13 counties in England and 11 in Wales provided no instruction in 
poultry-kee]:)ing imder tlieir teclniical education schemes. But the 
subject is dealt Avitli at several of the leading Agricultural colleges. 

“ For several years I have urged that systematic experiments 
should be undertaken, and it is satisfactory to state that the 
importance of this work has at last been realised. During the year 
reports have been issued by the Duiversity College, Reading, the Wye 
College, tlie Cornwall County Council, and the Lancashire County 
Council in England, and by the Department of Agriculture and 
severa/i of’ tlie County Coumdls in. Ireland, dealing with branches 
of the subjei't, u],»on whidi <U‘finite information was needed, and we 
lio|>e that tliere may Ih‘ a. gnxit extension of sudi inquiries, which 
only l>e Tiiid<n’i(alven by pnldic l.xxlies and institutions. That 
tliere is a gnxit iudd foi* nisearch cannot be questioned, and a 
iniiltitiule of prolilmns an‘ awaiting solution. It is essential, 
however, that whilst due, jmiportion of scientihc investigation be 
undertaken, in order to imlicate the lines uptiu whicih. future 
developra.mits may follow, ilie |)raetical side should ever be kept in 
view. Such knowledge as we possess is lax^gely tlie result of 
<.)bserva.tions by poultry-keepmrs, but it needs to be confirmed or 
correct,ed by those wlio are able to bring scientific methods to bear 
ii|)on tin.) question. Wc want to know the why as well as the 
wln^refore. In no Iminch is there mc>i*e to be accomplished than in 
respect to feeding-, both for ordinary and special pui'poses ; and I, for 
one, believe there is much to lie learnt in that direction, and am 
ready to welcome the resnlts of practical observation and experi¬ 
ments, But such must l>e on a clear and definalile basis, and issued 
in a form that is easily understood. 
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*"\-s w'is iin'utitMMMl a v<*jvr ai'j;<K priras for miiO fowls of 
rir.-.'i rait* .v*‘ro hii,^lu‘r t.h;iu ovor Ocforo, atu! t}n‘sa.iiio hji.s 

'*i0'.ntioO l»> lu' il(f‘ r:ih«\ '.rho roiison is not only a, rjipidly 
!Mrro.}siiti,r d«MrianO, Oui inipr<‘Voiu<Mit in llio nu'i-hodw of injirkotlin^. 
In Iho lio'a.dOHoniiooO of onr oil,.it‘s or r(‘sidont'ia,l {iinl niaiin- 

i'ai'l nriu!,;’ Oisl not.K, o* 4 '\s os|H,H‘i{illy lain on s<il<l at any poriod of tht^ 
at rominn'rat jvo a,in{, tlicsf'* roanh tlH‘ consunun's wlion in 

tirsO-iaito aiiinlilion, so I lust in* luoMiod, that, noniti ho dovisotl 'would, 
iiitdor snoh olroimist.aitoos, inaroast* returns to producers or S(‘curi‘. 
I<> CHiisuisiors hoi for tpiality. Suoh ilistrict.s, liowovin;, do not a,.nd 
aro i!ol liiO'ly lo supply tho local ikhmIs, anti what nnvn* is nM[uirotl 
inusi ho (drained (Ulhcr from liio a,{j:ri(‘ii!tura.l. oounties t>r from 
ahr<KoL Wini’t* fIn* poiiii-of pr<Mluctit>n, is distant from that, of 
c.*usinitpfioi;, pri«‘t's ahhoinali <‘von l.lnn’t* au increa.s(* has Ixani 
t‘vit!»mt ttf laic iiro very unsa,,{.isfacloiTf as low as in sonU'^ foreigai 
coiinl duo t'M In* ant itjuattsl motlnsls yot in vogin.% and to the 
foti! tnai oggs arc t>y ni> means in good eomlition wlion they are 
Htdd. Soil will re I n III n, u rnh;V,r tin* pn‘spnt 'W'ant of system. The 
host rtmn*dy ho* lids sinti* of things is eo-operation, iiy wliudi 
producers, througli tlnur looa.l s«»eioti(\s, a-n* lirought iuttMlirect 
ctmta<‘t with rotailors, a,ml can insure ra,pidity of tra.nH!t, which is 
alldinportan! in anv porishahlo a.rticlo. \Ve lia.vt* now a.h'umlaait 
ovido.ne<‘ fro'm depots alliliatod witli the .Nat-ionaJ Poultry Orga-nlsa- 
tiem (Stacielv timl t‘nha.'nc(mnmt of nd.urns can, a,.nd ca.ii only, be 
i.d'»tai!n‘tl wliras oggs a.ro smit'furwanl (‘.xpedit.iously^ aanl in gorn:! i*on- 
dilhnn 11 is fo I in* extension (dconihinod effort on llntpa.rt of poultry- 
k»N*pfU’.s 'WO niustdtM>k' for ineroa.setl protit.s. 'ldia.t is a,Iso true in the 
oastMtf pcmll ry, hut loo oftt‘u no a,t.h,‘rupi' is made to fatten them, 
ainl tln^ lords a,re sold in lean <.*oin]ition, wlnm tfiey are of siuall 
food value, At the sa.tiu* t.imo. in many distriots, fa.riuers a.nd 
fifliors are entirely in the lia.nds rd' lo(*u.l hnytu's, wln"> form rings 'to 
ke‘'p down priees. ’idlest* ea,n he broken by <*<nnhinafio!i on 'I’.lio part 
o'f i„he prodiicwrs, One insla.nee will sulliet*. In a,n oa,stern eoimtij 
liisf Ma,y I was sliown a. nit‘o h»t id* spring* chiekens. imt was 'h/dd 
iImI tiiey md- realist* more tfia.n -ts. Ihh per eoiiple in tin* 

iocaJ nrarkid a ridienhmsiy low prie<* a.t tfial- t'lme, 1 ga.vo t.ho 
name of a huvor* suggest ling iha.t' a. dozen he. s(mt as a, sample. ’’I.dns 
return wa.-i 7s, per couple, lejivijig, afi.or payment, of carriagemuni 
CMmmiie'iioii, lis, 'U\, per c.<m[de *ui iiie.ri'a.simd’ PM. per ifinh Jhii 
the best part of fpe lafc is t.o (lome, 'Ida* locaJ hityor, on lata,ring lie 
aould not ohiiiin morecld«“kens, a:<d'Ua.lly ga-vo tls. 4d, pe.r (ample for 
the rcmaiiahu'. d'la* unfortuna.ta* weadlier wfiicti pr<*vail«‘d just'. pri('>r 
fo Cflirls!mas .s(*riousiy a.fiech*d tin* t.rade in ge(*s(^ aan! turkiyvs, anel 
prices wt‘r(* !oW(*r I bain they ha.ve Im*(*ii for sevcra.l years. This raa,j 
he t*cga.r<le*l ;is e'\<*epthmaJ, niid i)n*eders wdli do wadi t.o keep turkey 
protliiclion in viewy nmn* (‘speeia.lly if t.lH*y go in for tlrstodass 
(ftiahiy, * 

poll It ry do‘ep<a*s shouM a,im to pisMlin*!* f.la* liiieKt (|imliiy 
Ilf eggf-^ it'tnl poulf.ry is nmpiesiionalika It is then* whm‘i^ the |)ro'iit 
VitlThe ma.de,. A prolonged t(mr w}u<di I r(Mn‘ntly 'made tfiroiigliout 
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Mi<l and South-Eastern Eui*<jpe has continued previous observations 
over tlu3 greater part of the Continent, and leads me to the 
coiicliisioii that poultry-keepers of the United Kingdom have little 
to fear from foreign compietition, ]_:)rovided that they will take 
advantage of their op[)ortnnities and produce the linest\|iialities of 
eggs and poultry, and market in the best manner. 

“ In 1902 and 1903, respectively, very large increases in imports 
of eggs and poultry and game were reported, amounting in 1903 
over i902 to no less a sum than ^452,676, but although there was 
an increase in 1904, taken from the trade and navigation returns, 
the following figures will shoAv that it warn comparatively small. 
We give tin 3 figures for the three last years 


1902. 

c 

Eggs ... ... (>,308,985 

Poultry and game 1,059,014 


i: 

6,()17,599 ... 
1,202,288 ■ 


1904. 

£ 

6,730,57-1 
1,089,044 poultry 
128,132 game 


.£7,368,029 £7,819,887 £7,947,750 


Eor the first time, poultry and game in 1904 have been separated 
in the return, and for purposes of comparison we have included the 
latter. It will be seen that the increase in imports of eggs was in 
value 12,975, and of poultry and game .^614,888, or a total of 
<£127,863. 

“ So far as eggs are concerned, the total imports during the 
year amounted to 19,942,595 great hundreds, or a total of 
2,393,111,280, an increase of 11,243,640, or a fraction under 0*47 
per cent, over the year 1903* Increases are recorded from Eussia, 
Germany, Belgium, and Fran(*e, and decreases from Denmark, 
Canada, and other countries, and. it is evident that Eastern and 
Southern Europe aixi sending greater supplies. The relative 
imports are given below ; 


ItuBsia 

Qnaiitituss iu 
<4t. HurulroUR. 

7,032,9(J(> 

ViUnes. 

£ 

2,012,520 ... 

Per 

CGUt. 

35-27 

Demnaxk ... 

3,602,326 

.. 1,461,459 ... 

18’07 

O'crmauy. 

3,554,232 

.. 1,191,161 ... 

17-82 

Belgium. 

2 ,.'517,073 

837,120 ... 

J2‘62 

.Enaice . 

1,698,614 

710,057 ... 

8%51 

Canada 

317,722 

129,631 ... 

1-59 

Other countries ... 

1,219,721 

358,626 ... 

6*12 


19,942,6M . 

.. £6,730,574 ... 

100*00 


As previously mentioned, the last country through which the goods 
pass received the credit for them, and those recorded# as from 
Germany are largely South Eussian, Eoumanian, and from Eastern 
Prussia; whilst the Bcdgiaai are from Italy, Austro-Hungary, and 
the Balkan Stat,es. 
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‘‘TIk^ vurluos chiring* tlio |ui.s(i tliree yi^irs are a,vs 

{ollows 

H. a. 

1002 ... ... ... ... 0 7.1 ptM'p'osit luiiidred 

1002 . () S 

1001 ... . 0 0 

So tliiit even witli, iucreaaed supplies both at honie a,n(I jibroatl 
prices show a teiideucy upwards. There are, iiowc^vi.o*, vtoy 
suggestive tliietuatioiis in the values from the respective eouutiies ;■— 


looii. loe:;. laa. 

s. d- s. (1. B. <.l. 


hlldSia ... ... O ^ ... 

<) 

Tit .. 

5 9:| pta* groat hmidiMMl 

Denmark ... 7 9 ... 

8 

(,ij ... 

8 ii 

Dtumiany .-.0 5 

(» 

04. ... 

<5 81 

Belgium ... (> 2.^ ... 

() 

4i ... 

(i 7!|- „ 

Frant'.e.8 (K ... 

8 

4:V ... 

H 4.1 „ 

Canada ... H 1 

7 

10 ... 

H 2;1 „ 

Other countries f> 2 ... 

5 

lU ... 

5 l(>l 

Danish have lost the first place 

in price 

which they held a year 


and it is evident that South Eui’opean eggs are steadily improving 
ill ipuaiity. 

With regard to poultry the figures are: - 

Russia ... ... ... ... ... ... 242,701 

Bedgimu ... ... . ... ... 2‘18,r)52 

Prance . 225,700 

United States ... 219,787 

Other countiios ... 4h2l4 

-121,()S‘0,0.1.4 

Upon the liasis which 1 ad<,>pt6(l a year ago, total <*oii- 
siiinption of eggs and poultry in (Ireat Britain wmild :. 




Ptmlf.iy. 

'IV'tiils. 

■Poreign prodiujc 

0,720,574 ... 

, 1,089,0‘ld. .. 

7,819,018 

Irish „ 

1,950,000 ... 

<150,000 .. 

2,'l-00,00l> 

.Britis'h ,, 

4,700,000 .. 

. 2,750,000 .. 

7,450,000 


.^812,280,574... 

,.£4,289,044 .. 

,£17,(509,018 


Of which sum the production in the United Kingdom is represent eil 
by almost =£10,000,000 sterling, wliich could l>e greatly uicreaseel 
without much difficulty or dis]>lacemeut of any present (*ro|i or 
stock.’'* 
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WHAT IS THE POULTRY POSITIOW IK- 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA? 


This was the first of a series of questions asked of Mr. Wood- 
■ward, ill Adelaide, a short while back, after his recent visit to 
Yv""esteni Australia, and his replies were as follows:— 

“I think that at the present time W.A. ofters better oppor¬ 
tunities of a great and rapid development in poultry work than any 
other part of Australia. They have many natural advantages. A 
climate which is in my opinion splendid for poultry. With good, 
open yards, and plenty of natural shelter housing is unnecessary, 
except, of course, for chicks. The soil is, as a rule, light, and is, If 
not oversto(dced, able to carry a flock of fowls in perfect health for 
many years. Another advantage is,” continued Mr. Woodward, 
“ that gTi'cn feed is easily grown, and I found that in well-sinking 
water is usually met with near the surface.” This, of course, refers 
only to the neighbourhood of Perth, wliere Mr. Woodward spent 
most of his time ; and he is not to be held responsible for the 
balance of the million scpare miles which go to make up W.A. 

“ The price of eggs and dressed poultry is, of course, the cdiief 
factor in poultry farming. In Perth I found that at the time of 
my visit eggs were selling at 2s. 8d. per dozen fresh ; Is. 4d. per 
dozen for imported. Table birds were fetching 7s. and 8s. per pair, 
though the quality was only medium. Still, I think there will soon 
be an improvement in this, for farmers are beginning to recognise 
the value of the pure bred.” 

“ dfiien, on the whole, you are pleased with what you did, saw, 
and heard in the West?” I said. “Yes, I took ov(^r a lot of birds, aucl 
sold all at from 20s. to ,£5 each. I enjoyed inyseli immensely, for 
fa,nciers a,u<I others were most kiml. I received an invitation to 
judge at the Perth Sliow in June, aaul I saw enough to know that 
there is a l>ig future befori^ jxHiltry and poultry-breeders in 
Western Australia. The loc.al men a.re making great strides, but 
production is still a long way short of (jonsumption. The West 
Australian bill for eggs and birds imported was nearly =£100,000 
last vear. They hope to alter this before long, and they will.”— 
The 'Ganlen and Field. 


NOTICE. 


Proprietors of newspapers wishing to republish any matter 
coni ained in the Jonriml are at liberty to do so, provided the usual 
acknowledgment is made. 
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BEAOOMSFIBLB AMD COOGEE DISTRICTS. 


By T. Hooper. 


On 1st March I paid a visit to Beaconsfield and Coogee, and 
saw some of the finest crops of grapes I have seen in this 
State. M V trip was a veiy pleasant one, as I met many old friends, 
and was pleased to see that they had effected great improvements in 
their <n’chards. 

A few years ago I liberated about 75 Leis crmforniis (lady¬ 
birds) ill Beaeonsfieid, and now there are thousands throughout this 
district and Ooogee. They are doing good work, feeding on the 
Woolly ajjliis. I noticed during my trip a number of citrus trees 
which in the past were severely infested with the Black Scale 
(Lecamum oleee). These are practically clean through the good 
work done by parasites liberated there not more than 12 months 
ago. The most pleasing feature, however, of all, was the absence 
of the fruit fiy. Scarcely any fruit has been lost in these distri(!ts 
this season, and 1 put it down principally to the care with whicli 
the diseased fruit has been gathered and destroyed during the 
previous fruit season. This proves that when growers are careful to 
search their trees for maggoty fruit, in addition to keeping the 
ground (daily) cleaned of fallen and diseased fruit, they are am|)]y 
repaid the next season for the trouble they have taken in -having 
boiled the fruit thus found, the previous season, 

Unfortunately, there are many growers who do not recognise 
this, and until the inspector comes along they are content to let 
diseased fruits hang on the trees and remain on the ground. I a,iu 
sorry to state this pest has also made its appearance in an orchard 
near Boniiybroak and a garden in Albany, but owing to ]>roiiipti 
measnres we hope to stamp it out. I consider, that, where ortdiards 
are some half-a-mile apart, that the man who suffers from th<‘ fruit 
fly to any extent, has himself to blame. 

There is no doubt that through Mr. Compere, the (lepartment 
will eventually establish the j^arasite of the fruit fly with 
satisfactory results, but until then, it behoves every grower to (lo 
what he can to check the pest. 

The districts also of Claremont and the Darling Baiiges show 
a decided improvement. Orchards that used to be infested with 
the fly are this rear comuarativelv free. 
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IMPLUEBZA AMONGST HORSES. 


By n. E. Weir, M.E.O.V.S. 


Owing’ to the prevalence of this tlisease amongst horses 
recently, and the possibility of its again a])peariiig during the 
wint^er months, its treatment should prove a subject of interest to 
many of the readers of the Journal of Agriculture. 

Although the complaint is more commonly met with during the 
cold bleak winds of winter, it is not an uncomiiion one during the 
hot season, as in the extreme heat of siunuier its presence is known, in 
fact, it might be stated that no season of the year can claim immunity. 
Young horses are more liable to contract the complaint than older 
ones, though when attacked are not so likely to succumb to it as 
those of more mature years. Tlie infectious nature of influenza has 
long been fully recognised, lint the micro-organism which produces 
the complaint has not yet been fully d<dermined. It is positively 
known that infection is chiefly of an aerial source, and the medium 
by which it gains entrance into the system is through the respira¬ 
tory tract, but instances occur whei'e it can only be supposed that 
the digestive tract forms the avenue of approach, as, for instance, a 
recent outbreak occuring in one of oui* country districts was 
ascertained, on investigation, to have originated at a public waleidng 
trough, where others which had previously suffered from the com¬ 
plaint had been in the habit of w ..tering. Over work, w^ant of care 
in providing comfortaVile stair Ig, and exposure in cold bleak 
paddocks during the winter, are the more common predisposing 
causes. 

The incubation period is usua.l]y limited from live to seven 
ilaVvS, this being tin's interval liefoi’e symjdoms are generally 
noticeable. Fc^lirile <listurl)au(*es a.nd great prostration of strength 
a,re early a.ppairent. Tli<».He. are succecdexl by infia-ninvatory appear¬ 
ances of tlie mucous memliranes of the nostrils, eyf^s, throat, and, to 
some extent, the <ligesiive traehs. ThC'^ throat affection is very 
noticeable when the animal drinks, a distinctive gulping souii'i is 
heard with ea,.eb swallow, and, a small strea,m of water may be seen 
flowing back through one or both nostrils. Consideralile pain is 
also apparent when pressure is brought to hear on the part. Tlie 
tissues and glands of the throat frequently become swollen, the 
inflammation sometimes resulting in abset'^sses from which a 
discliarge of pus f recpientlj occurs. The white of the eye generally 
presents a yellowish appearance, showing that the liver is more or 
less implicated in the disease. A discharge of a watery nature first 
flows froiri the nostrils and afterwards becomes more flaky, and the 
odour is of a somewhat offensive nature. A slight cough is present 
in the early stages but afterwards becomes mort-,^ pronounced and 
painful, The temperature is usually high, and varies considerably 
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on the surface of the body. There is a great depression of muscular 
force; the animal stands Auith the head depressed, and beai's a. 
dejected appearance. Stifcess and weakness is visible when made 
to move. This will be specially noticeable from the swaying motion 
of the hind cparters. Swellings may appear at diffei-ent parts of 
the body, but. those usually disappear as recovery takes place and 
without any special treatment. Should no complications occur 
mortality from the disease is unlikely. 

Eecovery usually takes place within a week, but from neglect 
or other causes the disease may continue and the lungs become 
implicated. In some instances pneumonia may occur from the 
outset, and in this <;ase recovery is somewhat doubtful. Like all 
infectious diseases, influenza runs a definite course, and no treat¬ 
ment can stay its progress, but should careful nursing be instituted 
without delay it is very unusual for losses to hake place. The 
affected animal requires to be immediately isolated from others on 
the place and placed in a comfortable stall or loose box. 

A good -^varDi rug covering is necessary during the winter 
months, and a light one in the event of the weather being warm. 
Light easily digested food, consisting of bran and chaff, with an 
occasional supply of linseed, is to be given at frequent intervals 
during the day time, and on no account is any to be alh:nved to lie 
ill the box and become sour, as this seriously affects the patient’s 
appetite and delays recovery. Cold fresh water is always to be kept 
bandy for the animal to drink, this being an essential in the success¬ 
ful treatment of the complaint. The throat requires treating wdth 
applications of mustard, and shopoJ any lung complication exist, 
this can also be applied fo^-the^ye'hest immediately behind the 
shoulder. ISTo treatment is usually necessary for the bowels, but if 
need be these can easily be regulated with small doses of^Jli])som 
Salts. As a rule, to allay the fever, |oz. of rntfe placwl in tln^ 
drinking w’ater night and morning for a few days, will hav<‘ tlu‘ 
desired effect. 


COLLAR-ROT ON CITRUS TREES. 


The decay of the bark of citrus trees at and beioiv the surface 
of the ground is a disease as widespread as citrus culture itself. 
It is known in Florida and California as foot-rot or gum-disease, 
in Australia as collar-rot, in Italy as Mai di Comma, and in Spain 
by a like name. As there are sevei'al forms of gum-disease affecting 
citrus trees, and as they arise from wdiolly different causes and have- 
no necessary connection with each other, the name “gum disease 
is not distinctive, and therefore not' wholly satisfactory. 
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Cause Uncertain. 

The cause of collar-rot is still open to question. Several 
pathologists have re]')orte(l upon what they believe to bo the cause ; 
but if any one of the organisms found by these writers is the true 
cause of the disease, the peculiar accompanying conditions are so 
essential to its development that for treatment in Australia we 
need only to know the latter and to act in time. 

This form of the disease is first detected on the trunks of trees 
close to the ground, and is an exudation of the sap, which breaks 
throng’li the bark and congeals in the form of a gum. No citrus 
tree is free from the disease, and one of the newest facts regarding 
its appearance is that frequently the finest trees are attacked. It 
often happens that in making a search for the early development 
of the disease* no trace of it is observed until exudation has freely 
commenced. It often happens, too, that in digging away the 
surface soil around the stem little more than a black scratch, about 
one to two inches long, has been discovered, which, when cut open, 
shows the gummy fluid more or less encircling the wood under the 
bark. 

Eebiedy for the Gum Disease. 

The best method of controlling this disease is to cut away the 
bark surrounding the place from whence the gum is oozing, in order 
to detect the main pai’ts alfected. The wood where the gniii is 
oozing is cut out with a chisel and left for a day or so, to determine 
if all the disea.se has been removed. If it is not altogether 
removed, the affected parts soon commence to ooze out gum, when 
more of the wood is cut until it ceases. 

Yellow streaks of sour sap are generally seen in the grain of 
the wood, which are traces of the disease. If the affected parts show 
no further exudation, it is proof that the disease has been removed, 
and the affected parts so treated arii either painted with tar or with 
ca.rbolic lotion, using one ounce of carbolic crystals to three pints of 
watior, and then painted with shellac composed of gum dissolved in 
methylated spirits. Wliere the diseas<‘ has rc^ached around the tree 
there is no possible cure for it and in such cases it is better to 
remove the tree ami put a healthy one it its place. The spot where 
the tree stood is disinfected by a slacking of fresh lime, and leaving 
the ground exposed for a reasonable tiimi. 

Nature, Bacterial. 

This disease, being of a bacterial form, all chips ands crapings 
should be carefully (collected and burned, to prevent the spread of 
the disease through the orchard. The tools should also be dipped 
in some disinfectant before being used on other trees. 

Some growers are led to believe that badly-diseased trees can 
be restored to perfect health by cutting back the tops and removing 
all large limbs to force a new growth. In all badly-infected trees 
there are always a. few healthy roots that furnish enough vitality to 
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tlie tree to keep it alive. The cutting away of all the foliage forces 
new growth, and, while the trees sometimes produce large, coarse, 
puffy, and sour oranges for a few years, they finally succiiinL) to the 
effects of the disease, and it is only a waste of time and energy to try 
to restore them. 


Carbolic Acid Eemeby. 

Crude commercial carbolic acid used in various strengths has 
been found to be the best remedy. When mixed with its own 
weight of water it was found to answer the purpose admirably, the 
gum having been previously cut away, so that the application could 
be made directly on the parts most affected. The result in almost 
every case wras that new bark began to grow over the diseased 
parts at the lines where the old bark was healthy. 

In eases where the I'oots had become affected, the ground was 
<*arefully pulled away from the roots of the tree to the depth of 
from six to ten inches, and, after a day or two of exposure, the diluted 
carbolic acid was applied, and in the course of three or four weeks 
a second application was made, when the soil was put back to its 
original position, and subsequent applications of diluted carbolic 
acid were made, from time to time, above the surface of the 
ground. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in the use of carbolic acid. 
The strength of the commercial acid varies, and it must be diluted 
to such an extent that the vegetable tissues will not be destroved 
by it. ‘ ‘ 


HEALTH FACTORS IN LIVE STOCK 

MANAGEMENT. 


At the February quarterly meeting of the Greelong Agricultural 
Society, Yictoria, Mr. S. S. Cameron, M.R.C.Y.S., Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Victorian Public Health Department, delivered an 
address on the above subject to the members of this society, and in 
the course of his remarks laid emphasis on several of the necessary 
details in connection therewith. Principal amongst them w^ere the 
following:— 

Soil Exhaustion. 

In dealing with this and other matters Mr. Cameron says 
While I think this is a matter destined to loom largely in con¬ 
nection with the future health and well-being of stock in Australia, 
it is. one that can be controlled or influenced in the direction of 
avoiding ill effects, for it is, in a great measure, a question of local 
stock management and grazing custom. Ever since and shortly after 
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the .sheep iiidiistx'y g'ot firnily established in Australia it has been 
Imowii that certain tra(,ds ot country would l:>eeoine, in a shorter or 
loii^'er period, what is termed ‘ sh^ep sick,’ and now, at the end of 
about 15 years, during which time the dairying industry has 
largely increased, some areas in Victoria, at all ei^ents, are suspected 
of being* ‘cattle sick.’ This means that the virgin land, through 
continuous grazing, has become deficient in certain minera] con¬ 
stituents, and that, consequently, those plants, to the growth of 
which such mineral matters were essential, have died out, and 
plants of inferior quality, so far as milk ]>roductioii (or in the case 
of sheep, wool production) is concerned, have taken their places. 
Ill other words, the grazing of one class of animal on the same land 
for a number of years has almost completely altered the character 
of the herbage, and while the pasturage may look as well as ever, 
and may he as goo<i for the grazing of another class of animal, its 
substance for the purpose for wdiich it was used has greatly 
deteriorated. 

OVERSTOCKIR-G. 

“ Overstocking of pastimes is closely associated with soil 
exhaustion. Apart from the ill effects of continuous grazing, as 
just mentioned, and wliich become much increased when padlocks 
are overstocked, and apart also from the actual fouling of the 
herbage by excess of animal discharges, the worms and parasites 
which th% contain, and ‘the trampling of many feet,’ there is the 
further disadvantage that the good grasvses are continuously eaten 
'off as they shoot into p'owth, and are thus prevented from seeding. 
In this way the extirpation of mucli wholesome and iiutritioUvS 
herbage is hastened. At the same time, useless, and perhaps 
actually harmful and. noxious plants wdiich are not eaten by sto<.‘k 
until the pastures are bare of the more valuable grasses, are 
permitted to flourish and seed until eventually the unnutritious 
}>laiits predoniinate owing to the good grasses having been eaten 
out. 

“ A familiar illustration of this is tiie gra<lual usurpation of a 
pasture by Yorkshire fog grass. Wlierever this grass is sown with 
sweeter grass<.ss, the latter are eaten down continually, while the fog 
is neglected by stock owing to its harshness, and, being a strong 
grower, it soon takes posst^ssion of the pasture. Again, as another 
illustration, take the well, known rib-grass, or plaintain. It is a 
useful grass on sheep country, being relished by that class of stock. 
Cattle, however, neglect it, and on holdings where cattle are 
exclusively kept, it becomes a nuisance not only on account of its 
s|ireacl, but because its fiat habit of growth entails great waste of 
ground surface that could otherwise 1)6 better utilised by growing 
more suitable grasses. 

“ Even in times of plenty the folly of overstocking is not less 
acute, for then the less valuable and noxious plants are left still 
more severely alone by stock, and they-then propagate and spread 
their lianeful |.)reseiice over the whole pasture, occupying ground 
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that 'VToiild otlierwise accoiiiniodate herbage of a more nutritions 
character. Truly the factors operating towards the deierioratioii <if 
Australian pastures are many, and this being so the time Inis 
arrived when remedial measures demand the most tlioiiglitfiil 
attention of all fanners and graziers. 

Food and Water. 

“The food and water supplies are important factors in the 
maintaining of the health of stock. On the one hand, excess of food, 
either in quantity or quality, may predispose an animal to 
indigestion, colic, congestion of the liver, and like derangements of 
the digestive functions: and, on the other hand, lack of food or 
starvation, by inducing debility, will lay the system open to the 
successful attack of germs and other direct causes of disease. 
Unsuitability of food is equally likely to pave the way for disease. 
Feeding on musty hay, for example, for a lengthened period wall, 
if it does not actually cause the disease, at all events precipitate an 
attack of asthma or broken wind. New hay and partially fermented 
chopped foods are notorious as auxiliary causes of colic, hoven, and 
other bow^el disturbances. 

“While it may be admitted that horses do not require that 
their food should be varied to the extent requisite in man or other 
omnivorous animals, all experience points to the advisability of an 
occasional change of food. A diet which is suitable in the depth of 
winter is not calculated to be health-maintaining during the 
excessive heat of summer, yet the wheaten or oaten hay or chalf 
ration is seldom altered; and if supplemented, it is by the addition 
of oats or bran, by which the monotony is not varied. The w^ant <^f 
variety is rarely relieved by the giving of carrots or other a Iterative 
food, and it is very exceptional for b^arley, maize, beans, l>eas, 
linseed foods to be used. At certain seasons green stuff may be 
given, but, consisting as it usually does of young oats, it is no 
change, such as an occasional feed of green vetches, peas, beans, <jr 
pi-airie grass would be. 

What has been said regarding food in excess or deficiency may 
apply also to water, although animals will rarely take an excess tvf 
water if they are ailorved continual access to it. On many extensive 
grazing areas throughout Australia, and particularly during drought 
periods, the only available supply of water is that contained in 
natural waterholes or artificial tanks. Such stagnant water is 
always highly charged with vegetable growth, and often with the 
urine and excrement of animals who have unrestricted access to it. 
In hot weather it is likely to become putrid and filthy, and it forms 
an ideal developing medium for legions of animal parasites —fluke, 
tepeworms, and the like. Hence the extraoidinary prevalence of 
intestinal and other parasites in Australian domestic animals, par¬ 
ticularly dogs and sheep; and hence, also, the fact that, excepting 
Iceland only, hydatid disease in man is more prevalent in Aus¬ 
tralia than in any other country in the world. 
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Containiiiated water, by virtue of tlie or^'anic matters and 
nii<‘robes it coiitaiins, is often an exciting cause of disease. 
Indeed, there are grounds for believing that the iiitiiieiice ol con¬ 
tain iiiated water in the projiagation of various epizootic diseases lias 
not been given siifEcieiit -weight. From the known method of the 
spread of typhoid fever in man it may he very well argued that 
animal diseases of a similar type are also frequently ‘ water-borne.’ ” 


THE BERKSHIRE PIG. 


Th(‘ Bmlvsidres ar<‘ among the oldest, best known, and most 
popular of the ini|.n’oved bixHids of swiin>. Their great adaptability 
to a variety of conditions, together with thdr early maturing 
qualities, and their ability to stand up under lieavy weight, lias 
earned for the improved Bt^rkshire a place well up toward the head 
of tile list as a general purpose or farmers’ pig. To the many 
admirers of the trim animals of this breed which are to be seen in 
abundance at every leading sliow, something of the history of their 
development should be of interest. However, like many of the 
older breeds of stock of und()ul)tedly “blue blood,” it is somewhat 
difficult to give their genealogy with accuracy. 

As the very name implies, the breed is of English origin, and 
first attained a position of prominence in the County of Berk, or 
Berkshire, England. However, these original Berkshires were very 
different from their descendants of to-day, and it is considered 
doul)tful if tlu‘ breed attained to any considerable degree of 
|•>erf(‘cli()n in its liome (*ounty, the prevailing opinion being tliat the 
earliest marked improveimmt of th<^ breed was made by tlie breeders 
of some of th<‘ otimr (touniies of southern and ccmiral England. 

Tliese original .Ihu'kshire pigs are generally dtoscribed by all 
aulhorititcs its large, raw-t>()ned, coarse pigs, with pendant ears, and 
of 0 colour i-angmg from a tawny wdiite to a sandy red or bla<;k 
and vjtriouslj spotted. It is thought l>y some that these early 
Berkshires were from the sanui auc(istry as the Ttimworth, and 
from the descriptions given it wiould seem that they more nearly 
approached tlnit l)reed in type than they did the Berkshires of the 
present day. 

Indefinite as is this description of the foundation stock from 
whicli tins useful lu’eed. has been evolved, the means by which this 
improvement was Immght about seems to be equally uncertain. 
Some writers tell us that the Chinese, Siamese, and Heapolitaii 
crosses were used, while others draw the line at the Neapolitan 
cross, (?oiitendiug that the improvemeut was brought about entirely 
by crossing with the Chinese pigs, and still, others affirm with equal 
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certainty tliat tlie principal improvement was due to tlie use of 
Italian and Spanish crosses during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Among the first mentioned of the early improvers of the breed 
are Eicliard Astley and Lord Barrington. Lord Barrington did his 
best work as a breeder betiveen 1820 and 1880, and it is asserted 
by some authorities that to him the chief improvement of the early 
Berkshire was due, and that most -of the old English herds of 
quality traced their ancestry to his herd. However, a number of 
other "prominent English breeders of later date are mentioned as 
conTributiiig largely to the improvement of the Berkshires. 

Early importations of the breed were made to America, several 
being recorded as occurring between 1820 and 1835. However, it 
was not until nearly half a century after the first importations that 
the breed attained to general favour in that country. In 1875, the 
first, or American Berkshire x4ssociation, was organised, and in 
189*3 the National Berkshire Record Association was formed. Since 
that time the improvement of the Berkshire has gone on as rajhdiy, 
if not more so, in America as in England. This widespread interest, 
however, caused a natural rivalry between breeders in those two 
countries, and in some sections the somewhat larger and coarser 
English type is the favourite. As was natural, several types of tliis 
breed sprung up during the early improvement, but a good degree 
of uniformity was finally established, and while there are still coarse 
and fine types of this breed, they are all possessed of the same 
general cliaracteristics which have made the breed popular with the 
American fanner. 

The Berkshires are among the largest of the medium breeds. 
They are adaptable to a wide range of conditions, probably heading 
the list of the improved Iweeds in this respect. They possess gi'eat 
muscular ]:)Ower,, and more than ordinary activity. They |)Oss<!ss 
the quality of early maturity to an extent which enables the breeder 
to fatten them at almost any age desired, yet when properly fed for 
a longer term they will attain to great weight anci size. They have 
limbs: with bone of good quality, which, together with their activity, 
makes them exceptionally good grazers. They are hearty feeders, 
anti as a breed have a strong digestive and assimilative power, 
which eiial3les them to give a maximum return for tlie food con¬ 
sumed, although they are of a rather nervous and excitable tempera¬ 
ment, and need careful and quiet handling for best results. They 
are possessed of strong prepotency, and on this account are of great 
value fijr crossing upon the coarser breeds. They are medium to 
good breeders, and their meat is of good qualitybeing generally 
firm and well marbled. A summing up of these qualities marks 
the Berkshire as an excellent pig for the improvement of common or 
coarse stock and a dividend-payer for the farmer, who keeps a few 
pigs and feeds and cares for them well. That' many farmers' have 
found him such is evidenced by the wide distribution of the breed 
over the United States, Canada, .and Australia. ■ ■ ■ . 
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Where this care and .feed is insufficient, iis is the case upon too 
inaiiy farms, there is some doubt about the superiority of sc^ highly 
organised nervously active a breed, and there is probably a wide 
difference in the appearance of a Berkshire in condition and a scrub 
of the breed than between similar types of almost any other of the 
improved breed of jhgs. 

it is unnecessary to enter into a detailed description of the 
beautiful, glossy, black, finely marked Berks, with which every 
farmer is familiar who has noted them at our agricultural shows. 
Their broad, straight l)acks, well sprung ribs, deep fleshed loins, 
and heavy quarters, appeal to every lover of tender, juicy pork, 
•while the general appearance of a good-conditioned and well 
groomed Berkshire is such as will leave a lasting impression upon 
the interested spectator. 


RINGBARKING. 


The following remarks on the subject of ringbarking, taken 
from Mr. J. H. Maiden’s presidential address to the Royal Society 
of New South Wales some years ago, are interesting 

There is a vast field for inquiry into the best methods of 
destroying tree-growth. It is a matter of everyday knowledge that 
trees are sacrificed unnecessai-ily; but when it is decided what trees 
are to be destroyed, there is frequently serious troiil)le owing to the 
siickering of certain species (or the ground being taken possession 
of by others whose seeds have been lying doimiant in the ground). 
The result, from, whatever (tause, is that ground is taken possession 
of by scvub)>y growths wliich have frequently become weli-nigh 
impenetrable, and instead of ringing having resulted in an increased 
growth of grass, the reverse has been the case. So diverse are local 
conditions that it is impossible to prescribe with exactness the time 
for destroying trees in every district. 

“If it be thoroughly understood that trees of different species do 
not perform their various functions conxiected with rest and growth 
simultaneously, and that our seasons are exceedingly irregular 
compared with those of Europe, on the recorded experience of which 
many of us rely perhaps too much, we shall have learned a good 
deal. And let it be further noted that we have a good deal of 
pioneer investigation to do yet—in other words, that when a man 
asks us the best time to ringbark a certain tree, we have frequently 
no precedent to offer him. Because stringjbark was successfully 
ringbarked at Bandalgo in September one year, it doeS' not follow 
that box may be suceessfuliy ringbarked at the same or any other 
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place ill Septeiiibei-of another year. If w,e conhl prepare a eulinnii 
of statistics in this way, just as we record physical constants, what 
a bo<jii it would be! No, we must approach this subject—the 
iinportauce of which is still of such iiiaguitude to 'New South Wales 
that outsiders can scarcely imderstand—hi another way. 
consider the tree as a living^ organism, and give some atteiition to 
the physiology of tree-growth. 

“ The first thing is to ascertain -when the sap is ‘ up ’ (to use a 
rather loose phrase, the meaning of which is, liowever, well under¬ 
stood), evidence of which is shown by the facility with ^vllicil the 
bai'k strips, and also by the formation of leaves, to be noted at a 
distance by their greater greenness. (In Australia we have, of 
course, mainly to deal with nondecidtious trees, Imt nevertheless it 
is usually an easy matter for a careful observer to note the extent 
to which the formation of a new growth of leaves has extended, or 
wdiether the tree is at rest.) For an account of the physiology of 
the processes connected with sap movement I must refer to the text¬ 
books. But I may remind you that starch is contained in th(.‘ sap 
of trees, or a substance from which starch is obtained. This starch 
is separated from' the sap and is stored up, during the period of 
active growth, in the wood, and especially in the root-ivood, ready 
for the formation of buds (usually leaf-buds), which buds usually 
burst in the spring, but the season of bursting forth is exceedingly 
variable in this colony with various trees, as I have already hinted. 
Every forester, every man concerned in the procuring of timber, 
and every pastoralist, should make and preserve reecuvls of the 
periods of ‘ fiiishes ’ of leaves on each of the various kinds of trees 
in his own district. 

‘‘ Now, many trees, if the bark be injured or ringbarked, have 
the power of developing the latent buds which exist under the l)ark, 
which buds are develop^ed by means of the store of starchy matter 
which we have already referred to as existing in the root-wood (and 
in the stump). In other words, we have ‘ suckers,' those curs(.'s of 
the forester and pastoralist. The liability of l)ox (EvicalyptUvS 
hemipliloia, etc.) to sncker has passed into a bye-word. So here, a^s 
pointed out by Parrer and others many years ago, we have, I think, 
the key to the problem of ringbarking. If a tree is to l)e rung, see 
that the work is done properly, right through the cambium layer all 
round. Then see that it is cut at a x>eriod when the particular kind 
of tree operated upon has little or no starch or bud-sustaining 
material left in its roots. In other words, see that it is cut of from 
its base of su].)piies. Consequently, it may be bad practice to set a 
man to indiscriminately ringbark an area." Ringbarkiiig is, in fact, 
an operation requiring scientific direction, and no landowner should 
turn % number of axemen into his property to ringbark without very 
cautiously directing their operations. 

It is a pity that the operation of ringbarking should be more 
difficult than is usually supposed, but we cannot contravene 
Nature's laws without taking the consequences. ■ A favourite saying 
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of Sir Andrew Cliirk to a patient, was, ‘ Remember tbat Nature 
never forgives.’ If a. landowner will pay no heed to the science of 
riiigbarking, bis pocket will suiter. If a public official dire(!ts or 
sanctions ringbarking at an improper season I would endeavour to 
teach him better, and if he proved incapable or unwilling to learn, 
I Avonld replace him. If ringbarkiug were conducted on proper 
lines, that alone would justify the existence of a Forestry department, 
for it would result in enormous saving to private citizens, and to 
that great landowner—the State. Here we hai^e another 23otent 
reason for the technical education of the Forestry staff.” 


FACTS ABOUT FLAX-GROWIMG AMD 
MAMUFACTURIMG. 


Mr. H. Wolff, an authority on ffax-groiving, writing in The 
SorticidtNral Gazette^ the journal of the Council of Agriculture in 
Tasmania, under tlie aboA^e heading, expresses the belief that 
Tasmania can and “ Avill be the State in tlie CtmimouAvealth in 
•which this industry can be established and become a great factor 
ill the wealth produced annually by the State, either as a locally- 
used article or an article of export.” There is no reason why this 
industry should not be entered upon to a large extent in Western 
Australia Avitli profit to the producer, and Avith the object of 
showing that such can lie done the following extract has been 
taken from Mr. Wolff’s article :— 

“ My rea,sons for saying that the industry is suitable are the 
following:—First: flax (Linum ’/islkitlmlmum), althouglr being a 
hardy plant which will thrive in all soils and climates, will succeed 
best in a temperate climate wnth an average rainfall of not less 
tlian 25 inches, and S()ils on Avhich all manner of crops aa^IU succeed, 
f rom artificial grasses'to root (U’ops. I think tliat the island fulfils 
the above conditions to a nicety. Added to that there is the* 
necessity of producing some highly nutritive food for dairy cattle 
AAdiich it will be necessary to feed during the winter months, and 
for this purpose probably no more valuable food exists than linseed 
cake. 

‘‘ I believe that dairying could be carried on with great success 
in conjunction with fiax-growing, on the piinciple of a few cows* 
well fed at all times of the year. 

• “ What land is the most suitable ? Any land fairly free from 

noxious weeds, capable of being worked to a fine tilth, and good 
enougli to grow a good crop of hay, grain, potatoes, etc., will grow 
flax equally as well. Newlj-broken land, if worked fine, is prefer¬ 
able to any ; stony land is good, but the crop will Have to foe pulled,. 
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wliicli will pay well where it is possible to do so. The only land 
which is useless is swamp land which cannot be properly drained ; 
wdien well drained, swamps will grow good fibre. 

“Plough as often as necessary to kill weeds, and plough 
deeply —6 to 7 inches if possible ; make the top soil very fine, sow 
the s'eed broadcast by band or machine, taking care not to get [lie 
seed more than 1 to" li inches deep, and roll the land flat imme¬ 
diately after sowung. The rolling will help the tiny fdants to resist 
the frost to a greater extent than open land. Besides leaving thi‘ 
land ready for the binder, it is possible to roll flax after it is w^ell 
up, but not advisable. Sow BOibs. of good seed on light land, ami 
up to 851bs. on very good land. The more seed that is sown, the 
finer and heavier will be the stem and the fibre produced. A light 
crop 3 feet high will yield 4ewt. of fibre, and a heavy crop up to 
7cwt. of clean fibi-e; the value of which is £2 5s. per cwt. in the local 
market, and in Europe anything from £35 to £70 per ton, according 
to quality. Sow the crop early—any time between April and 
September—the earlier the better, to avoid the danger of caterpillars 
and dry spring weather; hut do not sow when land is very wet. An 
•ordinary drill, with the sowing-tubes removed, will do very, well 
for broadcast-sowing; cultivators with seed-sowers attached are 
very good. Flax principally requires potash, which is contained in 
kainit; up to 4cwt. per acre being given on some land. Besides 
potash, the land should be well supplied with phosphoric acid, U|) 
to l|cwt. superphosphate per acre being given; but in any case, 
manuring applies only to worked-out or poor land, and should not 
be a factor for the present. Practical and scientific researches in 
Europe have proved that although it is not wise to grow flax suc¬ 
cessively, it is possible to grow good crops several years running, 
with care and the right class of manures. Nine crops running wen^ 
grown in Germany experimentally, hut the custom is to grow flax 
fefore wheat; and it is claimed that flax invariably will leave the 
laud in a perfect condition for wheat, on account of the roots of 
flax penetrating to a great depth, thereby loosening the ground. In 
addition, flax is a great destroyer of small weeds once above 
.ground, and fairly thick it will smother anything growing. Should 
the crop look weak when a few inches high, about 50 ibs. of nitrate 
of soda sown on top will make a wonderful difference; but it is not 
safe to sow much of this foreign manure, else the crop may lie dowii. 

“ Where it is intended to cut the flax with hinder, see that all 
stones and sticks protruding more than 2 inches about the surface 
are removed, to admit of the crop being cut within 2 inches of the 
surface. When the crop is growing, remove such weeds as wild 
turnips, charlock, thistles, etc.; it would pay to remove docks, but 
all the minor weeds can be worked out in the process of manii- 
-facturing. 

'‘The crop is ripe when the stem has turned a brightyyellow 
colour and most of the leaves have fallen off; should the seed then 
not be ripe, it will develop in the stocks. Any crop not less than 
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2 feet 6 inelies high can be cut with a binder, and thereafter tiiriied 
into fibre with profit. Below 2 feet 6 inches, a crop would either 
have to be pulled by hand to be useful for fibre, or that not being' 
possible, cut with a binder for seed only. To cut a crop of flax for 
fibre is worth 10s. per acre, there being heavy wear and tear on the 
machine, besides a loss of 2^ inches of fibre, which is %vortli another 
10s. To pull a crop will cost 25s. per acre; at that price a good 
man can earn 6s. per day. It is therefore obvious that the 
monetary result of the two methods is much the same, only it is not 
always possible to get men enough to pull the crop; on the other 
hand, it is absolutely incorrect to say that cutting spoils fibre. This 
theory is advanced only by people who have not yet got away from 
the ideas o*f our forefathers, and the fact is that the large buyers will 
not give a penny more for the pulled article, unless the quality is 
better; and this applies vice versa, 

‘"Another erroneous idea is the supposition that good fibro 
cannot be made when the seed is taken ofl* the straw. Fibre worth 
up> to c£75 per ton is made out of ripe straw, provided the cro]> has 
been grown as pointed out above—the stem finely grown. Fibre of 
much value cannot be made if only from 10 to 80 lbs. of seed have 
been sown. This is the secret. When crop has been cut or pulled, 
stock in long rows, sheaves two-and-two, with an occasional one 
outside to strengthen stook. When dry, stack in the usual way. 
Threshing can be done by hand where the quantity is small, or by 
means of a simple machine made by Clift & Bunting, of Melbourne, 
The price is fi'om £7 to .^012, according to size. With these' 
machines, two men can thresh 8 a,cres per day, with one man 
bringing on the sheaves and looking after the winnower, both 
niaelhnes being worked from a shaft driven by horse-works or light 
engine, about one horse-power being required. 

“ The value of the sc^ed in lai\ge <piantities, say hundreds of 
tons, used for oil purposes is .£12 per ton, with reasonable rise for 
small <|Mantities for seed, as high as £20 per ton having been paid 
for that purpose. The standani bushel of linseed is 5()ll>s. When 
the crop is threshed, the farmer’s work' is over, a,nd the manu¬ 
facturer’s Ixjgins. The first ])ro(iess, now, is the spreading; that 
means, all tlie straight tlireshed straw is carted back to a grass or 
stubble paddock, and is tliere spread out, about 1 inch thick, in 
straight rows, to ret or rot. It is left for about three weeks, then 
turned over by means of a long* stick, and left for another period of 
about three weeks, and at a e(‘.rtain time, determinable by an 
experienced hand, is gatluu’ed up when dry and taken to the flax- 
mill to be turned into fibre. The work just, described is known as 
dew-retting flax. Seventy-five per (tent., of all fibre produced is 
done in this manner, tlie balance being done by water and various 
cheiiiical rettings, all of whieli are more expensive and more likely 
to result ill loss. The dew-retting costs about 15s. per acre, of which 
■we pay 7s. fid. per acre^ for spreading—I acre, ,of grown crop will 
cover one half-acre of hmd, worth 7s. fid. to spread; the other 7s. fid,, 
is absorbed for turning aini gathering the crop. 
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As I intend to deal with the maiiufactmiiig' in another article, 
I will now close with the following saggestioii to the fanners 
interested :—Let all do their best to harvest and spread ont the 
■small crops grown this season, and I will do all in ray power to 
teach all who care to learn how to convert the crop into inoiiev ; do 
not let the small annoyances, which are the result of pardonable 
ignorance of the subject, deter them from going 011 with preparing 
the land for nest season. If given the opportunity, I will first of 
all give every assistance, and advise in getting a good area sown ; 
and after the crop is harvested, I can already promise that I can 
find the company which will buy every acre of fibre grown in the 
State at an average price of ^5 per acre for a crop 3 feet high 
approximately—less for shorter and more for longer crops; or, 
should this ofier not tempt groovers, I would make one of a 
co-operative company to manufacture all fibre grown in a given 
district. Both methods have been adopted in Europe. 

When stating that Messrs. James Miller & Company, of 
Melbourne, were highly pleased with the report I had to give of 
Tasmania’s possibilities, and the positive assurances they gave me re 
buying all. the fibre which would be grown in the Coinmoiiwealil| 
for years to come at full market rates, I am only echoing what I 
said when speaking to farmers : that the industry is an unlimited 
one, and it will be many a long year before we reach the limit of our 
own market, even if it should be necessary to adjust the tariff to 
suit our conditions. At present we ai'e asked to compete with the 
cheapest countries in the world, and our natural advantages will 
.almost enable us to do that; in any case, a one-million market 
is ours, and we will find a way to keep it.” 


THE GOVERNMENT LABOUR BUREAU, 


EE POET FOE MXRCB. 


Mr. J. B. Hitchins, Acting-Superintendent of the Govenmient 
Labour Bureau, lias forwarded to the Minister for Labour the 
following report on the work of the bureau for the month of Marcli, 
1905 :—" 

Perth. 

Eegistrations.—The total number of men who called during 
the month in search of work was 880. Of this number 595 were 
new registrations and 285 renewals, i.e., men who called who were 
registered during the months of January and February. The 
trades or occupations of the 880 applicants were as follow:— 
Labourers 275, handy men 67, handy boys 65, farm hands 58, 
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cooks 30, biishiueii 40, c.ar]>eiii'ers 27, korse-drivers 21, liotel liaiids- 
19, g’arcleiiers 17, blacksuiitks 14, grooms 14, paiiitei’s 12, dairvinen 
11 , miners 11 , kitchenmeii 10, plumbers 10, yardmen 8, l^ricklayers 
7, clerks 7, orderlies 7, station hands 7, fitters 6, butchers 0 , engine- 
drivers 6, survey hands 5; bakers, married couples, strikers, 
stewards, and waiters, 4 of each ; aud 75 miscellaneous. 

Eiigageineiits,—The engagements for the month totalled 291. 
The classification of work found was as follows :—Labourers 85, 
farm hands 38, biislitoeu 34, handy boys 28, woodcutters 16, handy 
men 17, cooks 11, earp(?iiters 7, ga.rdeners 5, kitebeninen 5, boys for 
farms 4, teamsters, horse-drivers, dairymen, and yardmen, 3 of 
each; bricklayers, brickiiiouklers, ciirptmters (rough), miners, and 
married couples, 2 of eacli; ami 19 miscellaneous. 

Fee MANTLE. 

llegistratious.—The applu-ants for work numbared 263. 
There were 224 mnv registrations aud 39 renewals. 

Engagements.—The eugageinents numbered 39. classified as 
follows:—Lal)ourers 26, liamly men 5, l)ushmen 3, farm hands 2, 
handy boys 2, and waiters 1. 

Kal<:u;m)elie. 

Registrations.—The new registrations for the month numbered 
78 and the renewals 24. 

Engagements.—The engagements numbered 10, classified as 
follows:—Labourers 3, handy men 3, engine-drivers 2, and wood 
cutters 2. 

Cue. ' 

Registrations.—The a].)plicaiits for work numbered 4. 

E11 gagc‘ nun its. — Nil. 

Women’s Bhanoh, Peeth. 

llegistrations.-—-Then'll W(U’e 232 women called in search of 
€un])loyrueiit, 154 bdiig new r<‘gistrations, and 78 renewals. 

Engagements.—The engagements numbered. 99, classified as 
follows:—G-enerals 41, laundresses 25, useful girls 8, cooks 7, light 
generals 5, charwomen 3, lady helps 2, laundry housemaids 2, and 
6 miscellaneous. 


Women’s Beanch, Feemantle, 

Registrations,—The women who called during the month 
Buinbered 18. There were 17 new registrations and one renewal. 
Engagements.—Work wa,s ftiund for two. 


Kaloooelie. 

The female servants wlio called at the men’s Branch numbei-ed 
12. There were no engagenientvS. . ' 
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General Remarks. 

At the central office, Perth, 880 men called during' the mouth 
ill search of work. This total is 41 in excess of the total for 
February and 223 in excess of the total for March last year. The 
engagements numbered 291, viz., 195 for country districts and 9b 
for town; this total is 92 in excess of the total for February and 61 
in excess of the total for March last year. The total number of 
registrations for quarter ending March 31, 1905, is 1,960 against 
1,392, or 568 more than for the corresponding quarter of last year. 
The engagements for the same period are 681, against 562, or 119 
more. Of the 681 engagements, 617 were from work supplied by 
private persons and 64 from Government departments. A large 
proportion of the 1,960 applicants for work are not a settled portion 
of the city population, and 73 per cent, are single men. Some of 
the married men’s families are not in this State. A number of the 
applicants are new arrivals, mostly from the Eastern St-ates*; some 
of these, after registering, did not call again, and it is supposed 
that they have left for the goldfields and country districts in search 
of work. There are some who might be termed regular callers at 
the bureau, who do not seem disposed to accept work of a permanent 
nature, but to be content with odd jobs, whilst there are others not 
physically fit to do a fair day’s work, and there is some difficulty in 
finding them suitable employment. It is interesting to note that 
many new arrivals make straight for the bureau, and are usually 
ready to accept what work is offiering in town or country. At the 
men’s branch, Fremantle, there were 678 registrations from 1st 
January, 1905, against 380 for the same period of last year. The 
engagements for the same period are 58 (26 were from work 
supplied by Government departments), or 18 short. At Kalgoorlie 
the registrations numbered 257, against 182, and the engagements 
71, against 40. At Cue the applicants for work numbered seven, 
and there were no engagements. At the women’s branch, Perth, 
the women who applied for work during the quarter totalled 528, 
against 406, or 122 more than last year. The engagements for the 
.same period are 284, against 207, or 77 more. 

Quarterly Returns. 

Following the custom adopted for some time, quarterly returns 
from magistrates, police officers, secretaries to labour organisations, 
and others have been received, and the returns to hand show^ the 
condition of the labour market throughout the State for quarter 
ending 31st March, 1905. 

At Southern Cross, Coolgardie, Ralgoorlie, Boulder, Kanowna, 
Menzies, Mount Margaret, Yalgoo, Mount Magnet, Day Dawn, 
Cue, Peak Hill, Collie, Geraldton, Greenough, Dongara, Mingenew, 
Hortharn, Meckering, Doodlakine, Bunbury, Donnybrook, Yarloop, 
Finjarra, Jarrahdale, Waroona, Bridgetown, Toodyay, Busselton, 
Guildford, the supply of all classes of labour is sufficient. 
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At Perth there is some demand in tlie bnildiug trade for good 
tradesmen. A nnniber of iniskilled hdx.mrers are unemployed.. 
TIku'c is a, slackness of emplovmeut in most trades. 

At Southern Cross mining is very quiet at present, but the 
community there are full of confidence for the future. 

At Kalg'oorlie and Boulder there is some demand for brick¬ 
layers and masons. A good number of miners are out of work. 

At Kanowiia matters generally are in a settled state. There 
very few unemployed in the district; any vacancies that occur, 
however, are quickly tilled. 

At Yalgoo there is a sliglit demand for miners. The supply 
and, demand are about equal. 

At Day Dawn there are a number of miners out of work. 

At Collie mining is at present under depression, and, conse¬ 
quently, otlier trades suffer. A good many men are sleeper-cutting, 
Imt the timber is scarce within reacli of the railtvay. 

At Yarloop there is some demand for unskilled labour at 
present. The tiiuher trade is brisk. Two good-sized drainage 
contracts are being carried on. 

At Jarralidalo tin? majority of the residents are employed in the- 
saw-mili industry. Tlie demand for labour fiuctuates according to 
tlie demand for timber, but it seldom happens that able-bodied men 
who are willing to work are unsuccessful in obtaining remunerative 
em|.doyment. 

At Bridgetown and Warooua the demand for good farm 
labourers is greater than the supply. 

At Southern Cross, Coolgardie, Kanowua, Collie, Northam, 
Piujarra,, Albany, Greenougli, Doiigara, Bridgetown, Northamp¬ 
ton, Tot)dyay, Bunbury, and Yarloop the demand for female 
<lomcstic servants is greater than the supply. 


APIARY NOTES, 


By John Sutton (Bee Expert). 


Notwithstanding the great havoc the season of 1903-4 made in 
the number of colonies of bees in this State, the season just closing 
has more than recouped most of the up-to-date apiarists. Almost 
aiiiywh(‘re in the South-West districts the bloom ■ of the .many 
honey-l.)earing forest trees have been remarkably good from a bee-' 
keeper’s point of view, and the, general average yield has given a 
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j 4 T>od siirpitis of lioney, equal in (juality to any produced in tdie 
ConniLui wealth. 

There has been, however, some exception, notably in tln^ 
district of Albaii}", where the yield has l)eeii l,)elow the g<nieral 
average. While this district, with the abundance ^iiid great variety 
of flora, would seem to be an ideal spot for the beedn^eper, the 
climate is subject to so many sudden changes ; showery weather 
and chilly nights being common ; that hence to succeed with bees it is 
almost imperative that every colony should be kept strcaig. This, 
I regret to say, proves the exception instead of the rule. 

For numbers of people keeping bees wdthin a given area, tlie 
Albany district is far away aiiead of any other part of this State, 
blit, unfortluiately, all people keeping bees are not bee-keepers, and 
in the case in point the great majority are, in reality, a menace to 
the real lover of bees. Box-hives and home-made fraine hives, 
badly designed and badly made, prevail, and 1)ut little care or 
attention is paid to keep the stocks in order or condition, with the 
result that chilled brood and sundry diseases are to he found, and 
the whole district is now in jeopardy. Foul brood, the most 
serious disease, threatens not only those with a few uncared for 
colonies, but also those who are endeavouring to make bees a 
success. 

Tiie disease has in early days swept whole districts and cleared 
apiaries. It has no terrors for the up-to-date apiarists to-day, 
provided they give proper and undivided attention to their stocks, 
because experience gained from careful experiments ha,s demoii- 
strated that the disease is easily kept in check, and, if taken in time, 
almost as easily cured; this, hoAvever, is only ap|:dicable, where 
the bees are in proper hives, and are kept in normal condition. 

Cleanliness is one of the hrst considerations, and in most cases 
the want of this majq nay k, resjionsible for the present condition. 

Make all stocks strong and robber-proof, change aJ.l Ikmrs into 
clean hives and frames, and see they have an abundance of proper 
food now the winter is approaching, otherwise it wun'e better to 
destroy the lot. 


Lizards. 

To show how the lizard may be a friend to tlie apiarist, I will 
describe a few instances. For two or three months luvst simmier 
there was a lizard which came into the house regularly between 
noon and 1 o’clock to catch flies and ants from the floor. There 
was a very industrious nest of ants located about 30 feet from the 
house, which formed a black line of foragers to the porch, and went 
up one of the porch posts and down a wme into our wire-screened 
safe for fruit. I put tar on the wire, and then they marched in 
across the kitchen floor to a can of honey that was there for use on 
the table. Whenever honey was drawn into a dish a little would 
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stick to the Clip, lUiJ thus atinu't t,lie aiit>s. I noticed that when 
tlie lizard caught a fly, it always turned a,nd picked up t'roni two to 
f(,nir ants, so I made him wehioime At the end of five or six weeks 
tlie ants seemed to be entiniy chxmed out. 

At another time an o]icn iire-galloii can of gTaiiiilated lioney 
was set on the stove to nudt,. A coarse cloth was thrown over it to 
keep robber liees out. Tlu^ Imney boiled up suddenly 011 one side and 
oozed through the meshes oF the cloth. As I was at tlie dininu’-table 
at the time, the honey ivas set oh the stove on the floor a few feet 
from iiiy chair, and a.lxmt a. dozmi flies and five or six roliber liees 
]>onnce(i upon the oozimI lioney at once. The lizaril came in as 
usual, and irrimeiliately ho]:>ped u]:>on tlie cloth among the l>ees and 
flies, and, aider catching a dozen flies and not molesting a single bee, 
ii. climlKsd down as quietly as it came in and disa|)]>eared out the 
door. 

Althougii tlieso lizards eat liouse-flies and ants, yet they pre¬ 
fer the largm; ties, spiders, cockroaches, crickets, moths, canker 
and cut worms, and grassho|.)pers, all of which I have often seen 
them catch.—Writer in (HemiitKfH. 


Unpintsheu Sections for Starters. 

hegardless of what some good authorities claim about being 
able ti) have bees start as readily on comb foundations as in 
luifinislied sections that have lieeii nicely cleaned up and carefully 
stored away, my own experience teaches me that the unfinished 
sections are away ahead in inducing the bees to enter the sections 
early and commence storing honey thei-ein, and while I am unfor¬ 
tunate in not having liad ea<di section completely filieil out the past 
season, I feel somewliat fortunate in having on hand a good supply 
of tlit'se unfinished sectfions ready for use when tlie honey floTv 
comes next S(,ja;Hon. Young man, take good care of the unfinished 
striions; liave them nicely cleaned up by the liees and store them 
away cnrifliilly for next siv.isoifls nm. They are good stock in trade, 
and wheueviu' anybody tells yon otherwise don’t you believe it.— 
FnMjresdve lUiekeejuvr. 


The use of Smoke in Handling Bees. 

In passing from apiary to apiary I am surprised to see liow^ 
differently men use, or misuse smoke, when handling bees. Some 
men even ask me if I ever smoke in the entrances ? ” As a rule, 
such men will jar tlie hives in taking off the cover, then pry or pull 
off tlie super with a snap). About this time the bees, angry bees, 
begin ])ouring out at tlie entrance and from the top of the hive, 
and then tlie bee-keeper begins to use the smoker; but the bees are 
mad now, and no amount of smoke will pacify them. The most 
important place to use smoke is at the entrance, and it should be 
used there as the fird step in opening a hive.—-Ausfmlian Bee 
Bnllsiin. 
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HATURAL DISINFECTAWTS. 


In Le Bucher Beige, M. Eeideii.bacii propounds new ideas with 
respect to disinfection of hives. He says it is well known that 
bacteria are the cause of a great deal of mischief in hives, but these 
are. in a measure, protected from the depredations of these microbes 
by the formic acid, tartaric acid, and ethereal oils in the nectar. 
FWmie acid in small quantity is found in the poison of bees, but 
exists ill much larger quantities in the larvae, and in combs that 
halve been lired in. He was able. t<.) extraict from a piece of comb 
Aveigliing 41 grammes about 36 milligrammes of formic acid. He 
found none in virgin comb. He concludes that the object of this 
acid is to preserve the nitrogeuous food of the larvge, and, conse¬ 
quently, to |)revent fermentaitiou and resulting disease. Damp 
prevents the evaporation of this disinfectant, and predisposes 
colonies to disease; therefore it is im]>oriant to secure good ventila¬ 
tion so as not to deprive the hive of its weapon aigaiust bacilli. 
Another means of disinfection is in the tax'taric acid found in the 
headglands, which for a long time were supposed to contain formic 
acid. M. Reidenbach’s research has shown this to be so, for formic 
acid is very volatile, and is rapidly dissipated in the air, but he 
found appreciable quantities of acid in the dry royal-jelly several 
years old, which showed it to be not formic but tartaric acid. This 
not only inverts cane sugar, but is of greater importance in 
the food of larvae, as it changes by oxidation into formic acid. 
A third means of disinfection is in the ethereal oils found in 
honey. , It is these that produce the aroma that escapes from a hive 
during a rapid ingathering, or that attract the bees to the flowers, 
and give to the plants like fennel, mint, and tliyms their healing 
virtues. Their action in a colony is inestimable, and they assist in 
preparing a healthy food, and, while arresting the development of 
Ixicilli, give vigour to the colony. An active and vigorous colony 
jirodiices a large quantity of formic and tartaric acid, and with a 
rapid flow of nectar, the ethereal oils increase, and the bees are in 
good condition to defend themselves against foul brood. He 
concludes by advising the bee-keeper to look after the sanitary 
conditions of his hives, to be sure that they have proper ventilation 
and good food; in fact, that they should be in a state to always- 
produce the natural disinfectants to maintain the colony in a healthy 
condition .—British Bee Journal. 


NOTICE. 


Proprietors of ne^wspapers. wishing to republish any matter 
contained in the Journal are at liberty to do so,,provided the usual 
aeknowledginent is made, , ^ 
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SENSE OP SMELL IM BEES. 


Any one who has observed bees has seen that they are guided 
very largely in their movements by the ^ense of smell,” writes 
Prof. E. F. Phillips in Gleanings. “ Bees have been known to fly a 
mile or more over water to reach flowers on an opposite bank 
toward which they conld be guided only by scent. 

“ The celebrated naturalist, Huber, first discovered that the 
•organs of smell in the bee are located in the antennae, and he per¬ 
formed some interesting experiments by cutting oft* the antennae, 
thus depriving the bees of their pcwer of detecting odours. I have 
recently repeated some of his experiments on workers, drones, and 
queens, with some modifications, and all my results confirm his 
position. 

“ Concerning the queen, Huber says: ‘ When one of her * 
antennae is exit ofi, no change takes place in the behaviour of the 
•queen. If you cut off both antennae near the head, this mother, 
formerly held in such high consideration by her people, loses all her 
influence, and even the maternal instinct disappears. Instead of 
laying her eggs in the cells, she drops them here and there. As is 
well known, a young virgin queen is normally accepted without any 
difiiculty by any colony which has been queenless long enough to 
know its queenless condition. In experimenting along this line I 
cut the antennae from a virgin queen about three hours old, and 
put her on the co,inb of an observatory hive, and she was. at once 
balled. This was repeated with another hive. She was rescued 
from the workers and confined in tlie hive in an introducing cage 
containing candy, but in a short time died, probably of starvation, 
for I am sure she was not stung by the bees in the ball, for she was 
taken out at once, and I nev(‘r lost sight of her. Altliough there 
was candy in her cage she evidently did not recognise it as food, 
since she was not attracted to it by smell, and on account of the 
loss of her antennae she was not fed through the meshes of the 
wire cloth. 

'When the workers are deprived of their antennae they remain 
inactive in the hive, and soon desert it since they are attracted only 
by light. I cut the antennae from several workers and marked them 
on the thorax to make it more easy to follow their actions, and then 
put them in an obseiwatory hive from which they had been taken. 
The other bees a.t once recognised tha.t there was soxnething wrong 
with them, and gathered round them much as they surround the 
<|ueen, and repeatedly tried to feed them ; but the injured workers 
•could not guide their tongues, and consequently did not take food 
readily. One worker with its antennae off was put on the alighting 
board of its own hive, but was at once repelled and carried away by 
one of its own Mve mates. 
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Drones act in a very similar manner, but are fre<|iieiitiy 
rejected l>y tlie workers as soon as they are put in tlie hive. Hliber 
reports that as soon as the li^ht waas excluded from the ol>servatory 
hive, it was late in the afternoon, and no drones w(^re flying 

out, the drones from which the antennae had been cut deserted the 
hive, since light was the only thing wdiich attracted them. 

''From these observations it seems clear that the bees recognise 
each other very largely by scent, liut also by touch. The workers and 
drones operated on were returned to their own hive, and we would 
3 ii]:>pose that they retained the odour of that hive ; but since they 
were not able to extend their antennae to the other hees they tvere 
at once recognised as differing in some wa,y, and received different 
attention. Laiigstrofch says of these experiments: 'The inference i.s 
obvious that a bee deprived of her antennae loses the use of her 
intellect’; but this statement should be modified wsomewhat, for the 
intellect is in no way influenced by the operation. The i)ee continues 
to respond normally to ail sensations which it has the organs to 
receive, for ive see that liglit still attracts as it did before ; liut on 
account of the one-sided reception of stimuli its actions become 
abnormal. 

“It yet remains to be seen which segments of the antennae 
receive certain odours, for probably they are not all alike. It has 
been found in ants that the different segments of the antennae per¬ 
ceive different kinds of odours, and the" same is very probaidj true 
of bees.^’ 


GARDEN NOTES FOR MAY- 


By Pehcy Gr. Wicken. 


Those settlers who have got their ground prepared and 
manured should be able to raise some exce])tionally early vege¬ 
tables this season, both for their own use and for market purposes, 
as the plants will be able to get a good start before the cold 
weather sets in. The compost heap should now come in very 
acceptable, as a liberal supply of manure will be reqiiii’ed. A com¬ 
post lieap should be made on every farm. All vegetable matter 
and rubbish that will decay may be placed on it, togethew with all 
ashes and bones from the kitchen and the cleanings np of the fowl- 
yard, pig-sties, etc. This, in the course of a few months, will 
accumulate into a good-sized heap, and will help very considerably 
to reduce the bill for artificial manures. Drainage is another 
matter that will require attention. We shall soon have plenty of 
wet weather, the ground will become waterlogged, and plants will 
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not floiirisli in stagnant wator; and unless the ground is natiirallj 
drained bv a gravelly subsoil, steps should be taken to keep the 
water moving, either by a system of underground drains, con¬ 
structed of agricultural pipes for ])reference, or else of stones, 
slal)s, poles, or other suitable cheap material, or by good open 
drains on the surface. The underground drains are niiicli to be 
preferred, as they are not in the way of the implements used to 
cultivate the soil, and also by drawing the water through the 
ground they cause the air to penetrate through the pores of the 
soil, which is thus sweetened or aerated. Artificial inaiiures, if used 
for the garden, should not be put too deeply in the soil; they 
should be applied near the surface, or better still, in the form of a 
liquid manure ’when the plants have obtained a root-hold. 

Asparagus. —Dig a trench about 2ft. deep and throw out the 
to|) soil on one side and the subsoil on the other, place the soil 
back dll the same order as it came out, the subsoil at the bottom, 
mixing thoroughly with good stable manure as yon do so, and the 
bed will then be ready for planting out in the Spring. 

fjEANs (Broad).—A farther supply of tiiis vegetable may be 
jsown this month. They should be sown in drills from 3ft. to 4ft. 
apart. If the flowers on these plants do not set, it is a good plan 
to pinch off the top of tlie plant, whicli will often cause them to 
bear heavier crops. In small gardens it is better to plant these 
in rows six feet apart and plant a row’of cabbages or cauliflowers 
between. 

Beet (Silver)-—A few plants may be sown to keep up a suc¬ 
cession. 

Brussels- Sprouts. —Are very little more trouble to gi’O'wiii a 
cool district than cabbages, and are treated much in the same way. 
They make a splleudid vegetable and are a welcome ciiaiige. They 
require a liberal supply of good liquid manure to force them along. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower. —Plant out all the young seed¬ 
lings tlrat you Imvi^ available, and if no plants are ready the seed 
can be sown in drills ami the young plants thinned out when a few 
inches high. These plants form the standard crop for the vegetable 
garden, and can be fallen back on wdieiiever other vegetables are 
scarce and any surplus supply will l.>o relished by the stock on the 
farm. 

Carrots. --Sow a good supply for home use. If you have any 
to spare they will do your horses good. 

Celery. —Plant out in a well manured ti'ench all the young 
plants you have and keep hilling them up as they grow so as to 
keep them tliorouglily bleached. 

Leeks. —Sow a liberal supply of this wholesome vegetable. 
They are easy to grow. They are best raised in a seed bed, and 
when about six inches high, plant out in trenches in well manured 
ground. 
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Onions. —Sow a ^ood supply of this vegetable; tliey are 
always useful and any surplus supplies can be readily sold. They 
require a very fine w^ell-worked sandy loam soil, and will well repay 
the attention given in thoroughly workinsr the groiiiid. The expres¬ 
sion “ As fine as an onion bed ’’ is a well known saying. They will 
also require well niaiiuriiig with a good supply of well rotted manure. 
It is cheaper to raise the seeds in beds and plant out later on, as by 
this means they are enabled to get a start of the weeds. They 
should be planted in rows about loin, apart and from 4m. to 6in. 
apart in the rows. 

Parsley.— A little seed may be sown. 

Parsnip,— A few rows may be sown to keep up a supply. 

Peas. —May still be sown, the earlier sown ones should now be 
well forward, and, if of the climbing varieties, wdll require staking. 
Staking peas and training them is a little more trouble tln^i to 
allow them to run all over the ground, but the increase in the yield 
will more than repay for the trouble. 

Turnips. —A few more rows may be sowui, and those already 
up will require thinning. 

Farm. —The early fall of rain at the end of March should prove 
of great advantage to new settlers as it will enable them to start 
ploughing earlier than they are usually able to do, and thereby 
get their land in good order to sow their crops early. During 
April this year, ploughing on the new ground will be in full swing"; 
this work is not generally able to be done until May, and the bulk 
of the sowing will be able to be done at the end of April or early in 
May. The early sown crops within limits nearly always do best. 
In many crops smut was very prevalent last season aiid to prevent 
this from spreading all seed should be pickled in a solution of blue- 
stone and water, the strength being 11b. of bluestone to five gallons 
of water, the wheat being dipped in the solution for from four to 
five minutes and then drained and allowed to dry before sowing. 
Another method by which to prevent smut is to dip the grain in 
water at a temperature of 13*2‘^ F.for two minutes. The earlier the 
crop is sown the less quantity of seed is requii’ed per acre, as the 
plants have a better opportunity to stool out than those sown later 
on. From three-quarter to one bushel per acre is the best quantity 
to sow. All settlers should carry out a few experiments with 
manures for themselves and thereby endeavour to find out which 
manures suit their soils best; but to obtain definite results very 
accurate accounts must be kept, both as to the area of ground sown 
and the amount of crop obtained, and also as to the cost of manure 
and the cost of producing the crop. 
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COLONIAL WOOL SALES. 


The March Series. 

The second senes of colonial wool sales for the current year 
opened in London on 7tli March. Balgetj & Co., Limited, give 
particulars of the quantities available, as follows :— 



Old 

Stock. 

Bales. 

Net 

Available. 

Bales. 

Catalogued 
7tb. March. 
Bales. 

Victoria 

... 1,500 

... 17,300 

805 

Few South Wales 

... 1,200 

... 39,200 

... 1,467 

Queensland ... 

500 

... 19,000 

3,052 

South Australia 

300 

... 9,700 

294 

West Australia 

300 

... 11,400 

1,690 

Tasmania 

100 

900 

42 

Few Zealand 

600 

... 75,000 

... 4,263 

Australasia ... 

... 4,500 

... 172,500 

... 11,613 

Soutli Africa... 

500 

... 7,000 

340 

Total ... 

... 5,000 

... 179,500 

... 11,953 


to which must be added about 2,000 bales of Falkland Islands and 
8,000 bales of Punta Arenas. 

The quantity available is rather in excess of our cabled total, 
owing to a subsidiary manifest of a late New Zealand steamer, 
which did not come to hand until after the list was closed and 
figures made up. 

There was a good attendance both of home and foreign buyers, 
and competition, though a little hesitating, was, on the whole, fairly 
good. 


The few good greasy merinos ofi'ered showed little change in 
values, but faulty and earthy greasies, as well as the bulk of faulty 
scoured, were mostly about 5 per cent. lower. Fine crossbreds 
made late rates to 5 per cent, decline, but medium and coarst^ 
sorts sold somewhat irregularly at 5 to 10 per cent, below 
the closing rates of last series. Finest merino lambs' wool, when 
free from fault, showed little change, but burry, seedy, and wasty 
descriptions were 5 to 10 per cent, lower. 

All good merinos met with a strong demand at full prices, 
but seedy and bui*ry sorts, of which there was an ample supply, 
showed no improvement in value, and some of the shorter, more 
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faultV, and eartliv descriptions liad to be withdrawn owiii^* to the 
low Olliers made. Buyers state that the yield of these wh'>o1s has 
been most deceptive, and that they have lost heavily through this 
cause in their purchases last series. Crossbreds sold with good 
coiiipetitioii at full opening rates. 

We consider that the heavy arrivals of wool purchased in the 
colonies on consiiniers’ and dealers’ account luive a tendency to 
somewhat restrict competition at auction, and that when these 
wools have passed into consumption we may, so far as merinos are 
coiieenied,,see an advance, but as the bulk of the supplies of cross- 
breds has still to come forward, we think a maintenance of present 
values wdll be the most that can be expected. 

Messrs. Helmuth, Schwartze, & Co., state that the quan¬ 
tities for the remaining series for the year have been fixed as 
follows:— 

May 2.—150,000 net arrivals. 

July 4—150,000 net arrivals. 

September 19.—No limit as to quantity .—Morning Herald 


LOCAL MAEKET’S REPORTS. 


H.J.WIG-MOEE & CO.^S BEPOET. 

Messrs. H. J. Wigmore & Co. report as follows in eoimectiou with their 
clailv sales of produce, held at Perth and Fremantle, for the month ended 
8th April, 190.5 

In oui- last report we drew attention to the fact that supplies from 
farmers had considerably shortened, and that prices had made a decided 
rise, especially during the latter part of the month. This shortening 
tendency has been maintained since our last report, and prices have finned 
in sympathy. For the week ended 7th inst, 59 trucks chaff.’ only were 
forward for auction, as compared with 108 trucks the previous week. From 
time to time w© have advised our farmer friends- of this increase in price, 
and we repeat that present rates will strongly be maintained, with a still 
firmer tendency. At the present prime, green, well-cut wheaten chaff 
should realise <£4 lOvS. per ton, whether at Perth or Fremantle, as *£4 5s. is 
readily obtainable for f .a.q. Good medium wheaten has even realised up 
to 2s. 6d. With the exception of those who bought considerably during 
the recent glut, buyers in the Perth railway yards are showing anxiety to 
secure supplies to carry them on from day to day. We do not think top 
figures have yet been reached, and stored chaff is not at all likely to be 
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placed rni the iiialcet for at least .another two months at the outside. We 
ilo nut even then think that prices will (.‘a,se, as we are satisfied that there 
is not inueli prime quality stiitf hh't in the cnnntry. We do not think we 
are far wrong' in stating* that higdier qnaees will Ijc realised during the next 
three months than obtained for the corresponding period of last year. Of 
course, several of the Perth luiycrs who secured supplies for storage pur¬ 
poses during the glut are unloading a certain quantity, which, however, 
cannot be large ; but this unloading only takes place when the supplies to 
various agents at Perth are \'ery small. Our prognostication of last month 
that prime cliatf wmuld see .£4 10s. during April, we think, will very shortly 
be realised; and avo will go further and say that £5, -we think, will be 
touched during May—the limit realised last year. 

llUietii.-—-We reported last mcaith strongly a<lvismg our clients not to 
forward their lu’iaie quality to P(;rth or Premantle .at that moment. The 
price secured this week has borne out oixr advices, as warliave secured readily 
3s. Sd. hi!.' prime quality during tlie week, and have sold very considerable 
parcels on that h.asis for prompt delivery, and above for forwartl. We are 
inclined to think tlnit, with tin* adv(nit of the Perth Eoller Flour Mill, 
XU'inn* inilling wlieat will not find its wmy into x>roduce merchants’ stores. 
hMr fowl corji we contend tliat consumers wfill Inive to he satisfied •with 
smutty, iiiforioi', and piiiehe<l <[ualities. Of course the lower grades can be 
secured indatively cheaper than priiiu^ inilling, and, -with a good demand in 
Perth from the mill, fowl corn Ciinnot x^ossibly l)e reqiresented by x^riine 
milling wheat. Wo anticii)at<‘ tliat wlioat will reach even a higher figure 
than 3s. 8d. before the season is out. 

Oats .—As reported last montli, local Algerians are practically not in 
evidence, only one truck being forwarrd for some considerable time/and this 
was sold at 3s. 5ad., Perth. Siqqfiies coiitinue to be secured from Victoria, 
and x>rices remain on the pine level as reported during March, We still 
contend that firmer j^rices may ho looked for before long, and as chea<p 
freights have diseontiniKid, for a tiimi at least, they do not now play their 
Xnirt towards reducing S])ot quotes. F.A.Q. Victorian Algerians are now 
worth iqi to 2s. 6d. whole on rails, Fremantle, and an extra lad* pe^’ bushel 
for crushed. 

Ha,y and Stra^v} still continues in xioor demand, and we have no liusiness 
to report, (hmsignmmits of straw have lieen above reipiirenumts lately, and 
the jirice, according to buyers’ ido.as, has declin<Hi, but £3 x^er tc>n on rails, 
Perth or Freinjintle, is still asked by agents, although this x>i‘ice has not 
been secured for some few W(M,‘ks. As soon as the rains liiKtome general we 
anticipate stra,w being in lietter demand, 

Bra..n and Pollard .—The loc.al mills still continue to fill daily wants ii}} 
to a point. Since the arrival of the cheaxi freight boats, however, little bran 
has come forward from the Ka,st, and, with the general rise in Sydnciy, 
Melboui'iie, and Adelaide}, luiyers on HX)ofc have contented themselves with 
sx)ot x)nreliases, very few orders, if any, going to the Fast for forward shixj- 
ment. We have sold considcTabh^ during the past month at up to 

£5 15s-, f.o.r., Fremantle. Kortham has reached £b pur ton, deliveries to 
the goldfields. Notwithstanding the general rains in the East, we do not 
anticipate a decline in price at xn’esent, as the mills are not working full 
time, very little flour going to oversea ports, and therefore wheat offal is 
not in heavj^ jjrodiiction. 

Flotir .—We have no change to report in connection with the price for 
Thomas & Co.’s Northam flour. We still continue to quote £8 15s. sacks, £9 
quarters, on rails, Northam, and are still continuing to make daily sales. 
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PATERSON & CO.^S REPORT. 

Messrs. Paterson & Co., Fremantle, report for tlie week ending- April 
8th, as follows :— 

Chaff .—This past week has shown a sharp rise in the price of chaff of 
f.a.q. and prime. The market has been poorly snpplied, and produce 
merchants" stocks have had to be heavily di'awn upon. Reports from the 
country also sho\v that fanners are looking for a still further increase, and 
any buyings for forward delivery are quoted at lUs. above the present 
market prices. "Whether the whole of this increase has been justified 
remains to be seen. To-day only four trucks of wheaten chaff* w ere for- 
w'ard, wdiicli sold at Si os., At, So 17s. 6d., and SB 12s. 6d. Of two trucks 
of oaten, one sold at .^23 12s. hd. and the other passed in. Two trucks of 
mixed oaten and W’heaten sold at ^3 lOs. With the exception of the chatf 
at <£4 OS., the others were only of from good quality to medixini. We think 
that farmers should to a certain extent take advantage of present prices, as 
it has before hapx3ened that a market of this sort has overshot the mark,, 
and prices have not justified their holding for more. Oaten chaff* is still 
easy at SB i2s. 6d. for f.a.q., with an occasional very prime truck realising 

Oats .—Melbourne quotes Algerians from Is. T-a-d. to Is. 9d. (equivalent 
to 2s. 5|d. Perth) for stout feed. Locals have not been seen to any extent this 
year, the market having been -well supplied from Yictoria at values whi<di 
have not been acceptable to faianers here. 

Stout feed Tasmanian oats, guaranteed four-bushel bags, are quoted at 
2s. f.o.b. Bevonport, equivalent to 3s. on rails, Perth; but the inquiry is not 
strong, Aigerians now taking the place of white oats in nearly all instaneccs. 

New Zealand B-grade oats quote at 2s. 4-^d.^ c.i.f., or 3s. 2d. on trucks, 
Fremantle. Demand weak. 

Wheat .—London cables advise value at 323. quarter, with a tendency 
in favour of buyers. Melbourne and Adelaide markets are a shade easier 
during the last few days, the quotes now being 3s. 3id. f.o.b. at both porta,, 
with a weakening tendency. Our local market is firm at 3s. Sd. for pidimi 
quality on rails, Perth, which is the highest price so far for this season. 
Smutty qualities are realising from 3s. od. to 3s. 6d., according to quality. 

Barley .—None has been ottered during this last week. Prices are nomi¬ 
nally 2s. lid. for prime Cape. 

Bran .—This is quoting at .£(3, Northam, for local, and J6, Fremantle, for 
impoited. The demand has been extremely heavy, but since the advent of 
rains in the Eastern States values have shown a tendency to droi3, especially 
in New South Wales. Prices there fell from 9 - 4 -d. to 84d. The advent of a 
steamer loading for South Africa has again firmed prices, and they are now 
quoting at 9|d. for April delivery—equivalent to S6, Fremantle. 

Pollard .—Pollard is easy, the local rmirket having dropped fully 5s. 
ton, strenuous efforts having been made to supply a strong demand a fort¬ 
night ago, with the result that the market at present is slightly overstocked. 
We quote ^5 12s. 6d. on rails, York or Northam. Imported pollard has 
been unknown for the last few weeks, values in the Eastern States being 
impossible for this market, Sydney quoting lid. and Adelaide Is. per busheh 

Straw .—The demand is weak at present for ordinary baled straw, only 
prime samples of long straw being inquired for, at SB 2s. 6d. on rails, 
Perth. 

Flow .—We quote «£8 14s. on rails, York, for Messrs. Harvey A 
Edwards* No. 1 quality. 
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DALGETY’S MOISITIILY EEPOET. 

IVfessrs. Dalgety and Co., Ltd., rei:K)rt as follows in caainection -with 
tlieir daily sales of produce held at Pertli and Fremantle during tlie month 
ended lOth April :~- 

lY/teaA—Loiidon market is weaker at 32s. per quarter of dSOlbs c.ii., 
wliicli is a decline of 9d. per qiiart(n.' since onr last monthly report. Mel¬ 
bourne and Adelaide marlods are also weaker at from 8s. 8id. to 8s. 4d. per 
bushel. 

Local Wheat'. —Local wheat is in good demand in the country at from 
3s, 4d. to 8s. 5d. i^er bushel, f.o.r. country stations, at which price fair sales 
have been uuide, Comi^aratively speaking, there is not much wheat offer¬ 
ing in the nmrkets, country hold(‘rs at the present time not being anxious 
seders, in fact farmers’ holdings are now inconsiderable. Stocks in the 
Midland <Ustricts luive now almost run out, and buyers must draw supplies 
from els<uv'lier(c Ihuth and Eremaiitle markets have shown a considerable 
impi'oveuieiit <luring the last month ; w(‘ consider the markets are from 3d. 
to -Id. better. Tlun'c has beim good speculative inquiry from Perth and Fre¬ 
mantle buyers, but so far, limited business has been transacted, holders not 
being pT'epared to m(.‘et tiui market just yet. Siq^plios coming forward to 
P(*rth and Fremantle ha,ve Ixmui light, and x>rinie milling wheat is worth 3s. 
bd. X)er bushel, smutty samples 3s. (id. Our Kalgoorlie branch have also 
inuide fair sales of whi^at- during the last month, liaving phiced fair parcels 
at xndees ranging from 3.s. dd. to 3.s. 5d. j^er bushel country stations. Farmers 
would d(.> well not to bold wdieat too long. 

Chaf .—iVt this time last month consignments of chaff’ to Perth and 
Fremantle were viu’y light, and prices for prime sam^ffes were firm, although 
other grades were not in such good demand. A fortnight later, snpiffies to 
Perth and Frenuintle increjisiMi, and the market was correspondingly 
weaker, in fact ijriim* tjliaff receded from 5s. to los per ton. At this 
latte*!' price the marlcet reiiiained for a short time, and now a further 
decrease in daily consig'iimeats has been responsible for a sharp rise to 

5s. per ton, at which i>rioe tlu^ market is now very ffnn with a strong 
upwaa'd tvnideucy. Owing to light arrivals at Perth and Bh'emantlc, X3ar“ 
ti(*ular]y the latt<u‘ <u,mtre, stoiM^d siioeks have been liberally drawn upon 
during the last few days, and a. contintiance of the present rate of arrivals 
imist sliortly causts a further advance in these markets, x>articularly as they 
arc not rpiite in sympathy with Nfortham values, Nortliain market beiixg 
very ffnu to-day at> ,£3 las. and i>er ton, and latest advices indicate a 
further rise. Ruling rates at Perth and Fi'Oinantle are m follows : Prime 
grc'en wht‘aten cha,IT, 5s. p(w ton to iit 78. (Id. per ton, firm demand, light 
supplies; f.a.q, wlieaton, from xipwards, light supplies, good demand; 

liKHlinm wlH^aten, from .£3 7 h. (hI. per ton xqjwards : inferior wheaten, from 
ii2 1.7s. (>d, x>er ton. 

Oaten Cka/iV—No prime oaten chaff forward to Perth or Fremantle, 
(iood sound oaten, from £*,1 78, (id. to 17s. (id. ijer ton. 

Tlu‘re is a strong sx)eculative inquii'y in the farming districts, and 
dui'ing the last few we(3kB large quantities of hay have passed from farmers'’ 
to speculators’ iuxnds; this gradual concentration of stocks, together with 
the advent of wot weathor, must tend to maintain an even temporarily 
improviKl price. We have also made heavy sales of chaff privately at full 
market rates. At Fremantle the daily arrivals of prime chaff are far short 
of the dcuriand, and we can recoimnend consignments to all centres, par¬ 
ticularly Fremantle. Sevci’al holders of chaff, who are not able to cart in the 
winter, but wbo x>r(ff‘er to risk the market, have arranged to send consign- 
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liieiits to us to ]}e store*! and sold in May. We have still a limited ainoiint 
of storag:e space available at Perth, and farmers intending' to take ailvantag;e 
of these facilities might do well to book at once. 

Algerian Oats .—Melbourne market is weaker at from Is. 7ad. to Is. 9d. 
per bushel, hh-einantle market is easy at 2 s. to 2s. 7d. per bushel, f.o.r. 

Seed Algerians .—We have to report sales of 1,200 bags during the past 
month at from 2 s. lOhl. to Ss. per bushel. 

Barley. —^‘Cape’' bailey is in good demand. We have also a fair 
inquiry for skinless and “ malting"" seed barley. 

Straw, —We canned recommend consignments for auction. We sold 
several parcels of straw' puivately at A2 2s. 6 d. per ton, Perth and 
Eremantie. 

Pressed Hay .—We cannot recommend con-signments to Fremantle, as 
accumulated stocks are still very heavy. 


KALUOOEIilE. 

Throughout the past month Kalgoorlio market has been short of chaff, 
and the demand in that centre is very keen, prime grades being particularly 
scarce. Killing rates are as follow:— 

Prime green wheaten chaff, from 5s. to £0 10 s. jier ton. One special 
truck was sold during the week at .^85 12 s. 6 d. iier ton. G-ood green wheaten, 
^5 per ton. Medium quality, £4} 15s. per ton. The chaff* market closed 
firm. 


Skin and Hide Eeport. 

Messr.s. Dalgety and Co,, Ltd., re]iort having held their usual weekly 
sale on Friday, April 7. 

Shee 2 )sMns .—Supplies were fully up to the average, and owing to 
favourable news from London very keen competition was experienced, 
values generally being from -^d. to fd. per lb. higher. Good merino, 
half to three-quarter wool, 6 .]-d. to 6 |d.medium merino, half to three- 
quarter wool, did. to Bid. ; good merino, quarter to half weed, Bid. 
to 6 |d; medium merino, quarter to half wool, 5|d. to Bd. ; fine 
erosbred, quarter to half wool, 6 d- to B|d ; coarse crossbred, quarter 
to half wrool, Bid. 5|d. 5 pelts, mermo and crossbreds, 5d, to 5|d. ; 
pelts, shearlings, 4|d. to 5d.; lamb pelts, 5d. to Sid. In all cases where 
pelts of above are stm-dried, weevil-eaten, torn, or perished, prices are from 
Id. to 2 d, below quotations. We are in receipt of the following cablegram, 
dated vtli instant: Sheepskins, merino and fine crossbreds, higher by f-d. 
per lb.; crossbreds lower by Id. per lb/’’ 

Micles. —This market is very firm, all offerings at t 6 -day’s sale selling 
readily at prices ruling in sellers’ favour. Heavies, extra, 5 |-d.; heavies, 
5|d.; medium and light, 4?|d.to od.; medium and light, dirty condition, lid. 
to 4|d.; dry, 4|d. to 5|d.; damaged and cut, 3fd. to 4|d, 
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Kangaroo Skins. —Oiii’ catalojJiTiG included some nice-conditioned lines 
from the North-West, in the sale of which considerable interest was taken. 
Keen competition ruled throughout, and values received show a rise of Id. 
to 2cl. per II), Blixe skins -were in strong demand at )jiiotations^db. to 
111b. average, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7id. i*ed skins, 2s. 5d. to 2s. tjd. blue skins; 
1 ilb. average, 2s. Id. to 2s. -Id. red skins, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4c]. blue skins; Iflb. 
to 21b. average, Is. 9d. to Is. Hid. red skins. Is. lOd. to ||2s. blue skins; 
extra heavy and very light weights, Is. 3d. to Is. Sd. red skins. Is. 3d. to 
Is. 8d. blue skins; dmnaged lines. Is. 4d. to Is, 8d. red skins. Is. to Is. lOd. 
bine skins; euro skins. Is. 4d. to Is. lOd. red skins; brush kangaroo, to 
Is. 5d. blue skins. 

Oposs'uw Skins.—OiLly moderate oUerings, and values allow of no 
alteration in quotations, but for fresh incoming skins prices will continue 
to advance. Two fair greys, 4s. Gd. to 5s. Gd. per dozen; one good grey, 
5s. Gd. to 6s. 6d.; three blacks, 10s. to 16s. 

Tallow.—A small offering met a ready sale at quotations. Good mixed 
(in casks), to 20s. per cwt.; medium mixed, 18s. to 19s. per cwt. ; inferior 
mixed, 17s. to 18s. per cwt.; tins and oddments, IGs. to 18s. per cwt. 

Horns, Bair, etc.—An imi)rc»vement in the values of horse hair is the 
only change to report in these lines. Horns, large and fresh, 45s. to 5()s. 
per 100; small and fresh, 17s. Gxi. to 20s.; stale and perished, 5s. to 10s.; 
very small, to 2s. Gd.; rough bom‘s, to 3s. Gd. per cwt., horse hair, to 
Is. 5d. per lb.; cow hair, to 6d. per lb. 


THE CLIMATE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
DURING' MARCH, 1905. 


The weather throughout the inontli has been mainly fine, but 
frequently sultry, with moderate temperatures. Pressure was con¬ 
siderably in excess of the average throughout the State, Tempera¬ 
tures were also unusually high in the tropics, about an average in 
Central, Southern, and goldfields areas, and below normal along the 
South coast. The higdiest maximum recorded was 114’8 at Mar])Ie 
Bar, and the lowest minimum 31-8 on the Collie coalfields. 

Rainfall was very light, and below the average for previous 
years throughout. Even in the tropics only a few showers fell, 
except in the far east portions of Kimberley, where Turkey Creek 
reported 719 points. 
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BAIMFALIj for February, 1905 (completed as far as possible), and 
for Mareli, 1905 (principally from TelegrapMe Reports). 


Stations. 

Eebruart. 

March, 

Stations. 

February. 

March. 

aj 

fly 

1 

0-* 1 
12; 

& 

® 5‘ 

o'® 

on 

fl fl 
'oS 
^*11 
Oo 
.o 

CrH 

4= 

® 

^ * 

0 ^ 
o'® 
2; 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

-+5 

o'® 

East Kimberley : 





North-West : 





Wyiidham 

476 

11 

117 

8 

WaUal . 

173 

4 

10 

1 

6-Mile . 

573 

6 



Condon. 

103 

3 

99 

2 

The Stud Station 





Pardoo . 





Carlton. 

732 

13 



DeGrey Eiver ... 

157 

1 



Eosewood Boums 





PortHedland ... 

199 

4 

Nii 


Axgyle Downs ... 





Boodarie 

201 

2 



Lisaclell. 





Warr along 

204 

4 



Tm’key Ci’eek ... 

487 

13 

719 

3 

Mnccan. 

190 

3 



Flora y alley ... 

_ 




Ettrick. 

117 

2 



Hall’s Creek 

256 

9 

35 

3 

Mulgie. 

69 

3 



Klcholson Plains 





Eel Creek 





Enby Plains 





Station Peake ... 

70 

3 



Denison Downs... 

... 




Coongon. 

89 

4 








Warrawagine ... 










Bamboo Creek ... 

80 

3 

16 

1 4 






Marble Bar 

203 

6 

104 



1 




Warrawoona ... 

113 

5 

46 

3 

West Kimberley: 

! 




Corunna Downs... 

110 

2 








NuHagine 

65 

1 

69 

3 

Obagania 

864 

i 13 



Mt. Edgar 





Beagle Bay 

I 583 

10 



Kerdiadary 

122 

2 



Pt. Torment 

i 732 

8 



EoyHill... 

129 

3 



Derby . 

716 

11 

48 

3 ^ 

Middle Creek ... 

70 

2 



Teeda . 

376 

10 



Mosquito Creek 





Liveringa 

278 

8 



Mulga Downs ... 

47 

*2 



Leopold Downs... 


... 



Woodstock 

74 

3 



Pitzroy Crossing 

381 

8 

7B 

'e 

Mt. Florence ... 





Pitzroy (C. Blythe) 





Tambrey 

228 

6 



Qnanbnn 

362 

9 



Millstream 

349 

4 



Nookanbah 





Tandyarra 





Broome . 

244 

8 

Mi 

.... ! 

Mallina ... 

182 

2 



Eoebuck Downs 

446 

10 



Whim Creek ... 

310 

3 

m 

5 

Thangoo... 





Cooyapooya 

562 

5 



La Grange Bay... 

322 

^ "e; 

*6 

1 

*2 

Woodbrooke ... 

297 

3 
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KiAINFALL— continued. 



5'EBKUATtY. 

Maeoh. 1 

. Stations. 

?EBEirAEY. 1 

. j 

Makch. 

Statioiss. 

No, of points. 
100 = lin. 

+3 

^ w 

JZi 

K 

S a 

oi-t 

cjli 

Oo 
• o 

0 r-l 

0) 

% m 

.fd 

o 

03 

% S 
'oS 

"I 

o 

|.d 

Oo 

.0 

0 H 

1 

2 ; 

Noeth-West— cont. 

i 

i 




Gascoyne— conid. 





Croydon . 





Dirk Hartog Island 










Sharks Bay 

145 

2 

Nil 


Eoeboiirne 

262 

3 

Nii 


Kararang 

31 

1 



Cossack.- 

234 

2 

Nil 


Meedo . 





Siierlock 

160 

2 



Tamala. 

k 

i 



Fortesone 

340 

2 

Nii 


Wooramel 

246 

3 

2 

i 

Mar die. 

215 

2 



Hamelin Pool ... 

133 

3 

10 

1 

Mt. Stewart 





Byro . 

20 

2 



Tarraloola 

152 

3 



Yarra Yarra 

26 

1 



Cliinginarra 

150 

2 



Berringarra 

14 

1 



Onslow... 

186 

2 

9 

2 

Mt. Gould 

25 

2 



Peedamullah ... 

166 

4 



Moorarie 

Nil 




Red Hill. 

261 1 

4 



Wandary 

52 

2 



Mt. Mortimer ... 

168 1 

3 



Peak Hill 

27 

3 

3 

i 

Peake Station ... 

505 1 

5 



Mt. Fraser 

32 

3 

7 

1 

Wogoola 





Abbotts. 

24 

1 

N 


HanutaiTa 





Belele . 





Tanrey. 

157 

3 



Mileui’a. 

13 

2 



Point Cloates ... 

512 

2 



MiUyMiily 

74 

3 


.. « 






Manfred 

23 

3 








New Forest 

726 

1 



Gascoyne : 





Woogorong 

14 

1 



Winning Pool ... 

179 

i 5 

27 

2 

Boolardy 

Nil 




Coordalia 

210 

I 2 



Twin Peaks 





Towara. 

113 

i 4 



Billabalong 

380 

1 



IJllawarra 

120 

2 



Wooleane 

37 

1 



Maroonali 

175 

2 


... 

Woolgorong 

370 

5 

... 


Gifford Crook ... 

95 

3 



Murgoo. 

21 

3 

Nil 


Bangemall 





Yallalonga 

600 

1 



Mt. Augustus ... 





Meka . 

Nil 




Minnie Creek ... 





Mt. Wittenoom ... 

24 

’4 



Yanyeareddy ... 

137 

3 



Nannine . 

22 

1 

’9 

1 

Williambury ... 

72 

3 



Star of the East. ., 

21 

1 

8 

1 

Booloogooroo ... 

331 

2 



Annean . 

15 

1 


... 

Wandagee 

210 

3 



Coodardy 

46 

3 



Bernier Island ... 





Cue . 

68 

5 

*2 

'i 

Boolathana 

383 

3 



Day Dawn 

37 

2 

Nil 


Carnarvon 

279 

2 

6 

i 

Lake Austin 

40 

3 

Nil 


Brick House 

420 

2 



Lennonville 

76 

5 

10 

*1 

Doorawarrali 

184 

3 



Mt. Magnet 

44 

5 

10 

1 

Bintliolya 

100 

2 



Challa . 

20 

2 

10 

1 

Mungarra 

Nil 



... 

Yoiieragabbie ... 





Clifton Downs ... 





Black Range ... 

li 

*3 



Dairy Creek 

30 

2 

... 


Murrum. 

83 

2 



Upper Clifton 

65 

6 



Burnerbinmah ... 

204 

4 



Downs 





Barnong... 

284 

4 


... 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Stations. 

Febkuary. 

Makoh. 


Febkoary. 

March. 

M 

4^ . 

s ^ 

£*11 

Oo 

o'Jh 

No. of wet 
days. 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

No. of .wet 
days. 

Stations. 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

a! 

w 

V . 

S fl 

o‘-H 
ft |j 

54-1 " 

Oo 

oS 

Jr. 

No. of wet 
days. 

G-asgoyne— contd. 





South-Westebn 





Mellenbye 

203 1 

7 



Division, Central 





Yalgoo. 

252 

4 

34 

3 

(Coastal) : 





Wao*ea Waffga... 

214 i 

3 

49 

2 

Gingin ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Gabyon. 

242 ; 

2 



Belvoir. 

11 

1 

14 

2 

Tallyrang 

216 

2 



Mundaring 

9 

1 



Gullewa. 

202 

4 



Wandu. 

9 

3 

30 

6 

Miiralgarra 

158 

2 

36 

1 

Guildford 

4 

3 

25 

4 

Wyclgee. 

8o 

2 



Kalbyamba 

2 

2 

6 

3 






Canning W’t'r'w’ks 










Perth Gardens ... 

1 

i 

29 

4 

South-West Diyi- 





Perth Observatory 

2 

2 

29 

5 

SION (Noetheen 





Subiaco. 

1 

1 

24 

3 

PaET): 





Fremantle 

11 

3 

12 

3 






Rottnest. 

4 

1 

9 

4 

MuroMson House 

26 

2 



Roddngham 

35 

2 

15 

1 

Mt. View 

8 

2 



Jarralidale 

31 

2 

14 

2 

Mumby. 

64 

3 



Serpentine 

36 

2 

6 

2 

Tuiu . 

175 

1 



Mandurah 

29 

2 

10 

1 

, Nortbampton ... 

47 

2 

3 

1 

' Pinjarra. 

Nil 


16 

2 

Oakabella 

18 




Yarloop. 

28 

3 



NarraTarra 





Cookernup 





Tibraddeu 

50 1 

3 



Harvey. 

30 

”2 

14 

2 

Myaree. 

47 ' 

5 



Upper Murray ... 

23 

3 



Sand Springs ... 










Mullewa. 

121 

3 

2 

1 






Kockatea 

129 

2 

5 

1 






Booteual 





South-West, Cen¬ 





Geraldton 

42 

6 

16 

3 

tral Part (In¬ 





Greenougli 

, 42 

4 

10 

1 

land) : 





Bokara. 

39 

4 

6 

1 

♦ 





Dongara 

57 

5 

5 

1 

Hatherley 

90 

2 



Bongara (Pearse) 





Dowerin 

48 

3 


... 

Strawberry 

32 

'i 

17 

1 

Momberkine 

36 

2 

6 

1 

Nangetty 





Monghn 


... 



Mingenew 

59 

*6 

17 

1 

Newcastle 

i'i 

’i 

Nii 


Brella . 

36 

2 

22 

1 

Eumalga 

8 

2 

6 

S 

Rothesay 

220 

7 


... 

Northam 

14 

1 

9 

2 

Field's Find ... 

250 

3 



Grass Valley ... 

12 

1 

2 

1 

Camamah 

36 

4 

Nii 


Meckering 

17 

1 

4 


Watheroo 

28 

6 

Nil 


Cunderdin 

31 

3 



Dandaragan ... 

33 

2 

Nil 


Codg-Codgin ... 

51 

3 



Moora ... 

17 

4 

Nil 


Yarragin 

59 

2 

16 

"2 

Yatheroo 

20 

2 



Boongin... 

22 

2 



Walebing 

36 

4 

1 

1 

Cutenning 

Nil 




Eoimd HiH 

14 

2 

Nii 


Whitehaven 





New Norcia 

9 

2 

Nil 

... 

Sunset Hills ... 

16 

'2 



Wannamel 

19 

2 

21 

2 

Cobham... 

7 

; 2 

1 

”5 

'1 
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Stations. 


South-West, Cen¬ 
tral— contd. 

Yenelin. 

Mt. Caroline 

York . 

Dalhricl^o 
Beverley 
Bally Bally 
Barrin^’ton 

Qiialin . 

Stock Hill 
Simnino' Hill ... 
Brookton 

Wanderinjrr 

Glen Ern 
Pingelly 

Y*ornan. 

Marradong 
Bannister 
AYounaiiiinta ... 
Harrogin 
NaiTogin Sta.te 
•Farm 

Gillimaning 

Bunking 


South-West "Divi¬ 
sion (Southern 
Bart) ; 

Bnnbury 

Bruns'wicfk 

Collie . 

Glen Mervyn ... 

Domiybropk 

■Boyanup 

Ferndale 

Basselton 

Quindaliip 

Cape Nat lira liste 

Lower Blackwood 

Karridale 

Cape Leeuwin ... 

Biddellia 

The Warren 

Lake Muir 


30s 


RAINBALL— continued. 


February, March. 


.2 ^ 
O fH 

^1- 

Oo 

nS 

1?; 


O rH 


Stations. 


Ferbuary, 




March. 


S O U T H-W B s T- 

continued. 


17 

1 



19 

1 



5 

1 

4 

2 

28 

2 

5 

1 

Nil 


Nil 


39 

3 



Nil 




10 

3 



36 

1 



16 

3 

21 

4 

18 

2 

51 

4 . 

10 

1 

•1. 

1 

1 

i 

17 

-1. 

3 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1 

27 

2 

21 

1 

Nil 


26 

1 



13 

2 



16 

2 

11. 

'i 

8 

1 

11 

1 

t) 

■13 

;i, 

3 

11 

! 

4- 

46 

M 

... 

1 

32 

2 

6 

,i 1 

19 

1 

11 

2 1 

18 1 

1 

Nil 

1 

29 j 

2 

1 

1 

Nil i 


1 

! 

12 

2 

i 

6 

*4 

24 

2 

16 

3 

Nil 




W 

3 

33 

6 

13 

3 

2(> 

7 

8 

2 

... 


17 

5 

.140 

G 

Nil 


Jl, 



The Peninsula 

Mordaliip 

Deesido ... 

Kiverside 

Balbariip 

Wilgariip 

Bridgetown 

Westboiu'ne 

Hilton ... 

<H‘Gonhushcs 

Greenfields 

Glenorcliy 

Williams 

Arthur ... 

Darkan ... 

Wagin ... 

Glencove. 

Dyliahing 

Kiltanning 

Kojonup 

Broomehill 

Snnnyside 

Talbot House 

Woodyarrup 

MiMuelup 

th'auhrook 

Tuollirunup 

Tamliellup 

Blackwat-tle 

Wougeiielhip 

Mt. Mvh^v 

IvmKlenup 

St. Wcrbiirgh’B 

Forest Hill 

Demuark 

Cirasmere 

Albany ... 

King "feiver 
lk)int King 
Breaksea 
Cape ,K.iche 
Oberalillup 
Pallinup 
Bremer Bay 
Peppermint Grove 


Nil 

Nil 


2 

1 


10 

2 

1 

4 

Nil 

1 


Nil 

0 

22 




Nil 


14 

Nil 


6 

*1 


51 

1 

Nil 

28 

1 

Nil 

26 

i 

’3 

13 

1 

13 

14 

2 


7 

1 

i'i 

15 

1 

22 

7 

3 

10 

Nil 


17 

15 

*3 

12 

4 

3 

21 

1 

1 

10 

7 

1 

22 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

... i 


4 

4 


’i 

2 


1 

4 
1 

3 
1 

5 
«3 

4 
2 


22 '3 

23 .5 


16 

29 

34 

23 

31 
16 
37 

32 
34 


1 

4 

4 

5 

6 
5 
2 
4 

11 

3 


60 7 
27 4 

52 5 


128 ,’7 

112 I 7 


123 

93 


10 


Nil 

9 

18 


84 
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RAINFALL— continued. 



Pebkuary. 

March. 

Stations. 

Febboaey. 

MaECHp 

STATION'S. 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

fe • 

03 

6'^ 

1?; 

No. of point.s. 
100 = liu. 

——-—— 

-p 

o 

o'® 

Is; 

No, of points. 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

m 

B .3 

Or-I 

Oo 

. 0 

0 IH 

2; 

No. of wet 
days. 

1 

Eastern Division : 





Eastern — contd. 





Dural . 

6 

2 



Koorarawalyee... 

114 

2 

5 

1 

Wiluna ... 

Nil 


li 

i 

Karaiee. 

90 

1 



Gum Creek 

Nil 




YeUoTvdine 





Mt. Sir Samuel... 

3 

i 

Nii 


Southern Cross... 

54 

2 

Nii 


Lawlers. 

13 

5 

2 

2 

Parker’s Range... 

99 

3 

5 

2 

Leinster G.M. ... 

Nil 




Parker’s Road .,. 

35 

2 



Darda . 





Mt. Jackson 

74 

2 



Duketon 

6 

i 



Bodallin 

54 

2 

Nil 


Mt. Leonora 

19 

4 

Nii 


Burracoppin 

49 

3 



Mt. Malcolm ... 

16 

2 

Nil 


Kelierberrin 

6 

1 

4 

i 

Mt. Morgans ... 

Nil 


Nil 


Merrideu 

36 

3 

Nil 


Laverton 


1 

1 

i 

Nangeenan 

22 

3 

Nil 


Murrin Murrin... 

io 

1 

! Nil 


Mangowiiie 

58 

2 



Yimdamindera... 

7 

2 

1 Nil 


Wattonihg 





Tampa. 

Nil 


I ... 


Noongarin 

29 

2 



Rookynie 

13 

i 

! 1 

i 






Niagara . 

12 

1 

! 1 

1 






Ter ilia. 

Nil 


i Nil 


Eucla Division: 





Quandinme 



1 Nil 







Edjudina 





Eavensthorpe ... 

67 

9 

8 

4 

Menzies. 

15 

3 

i S 

i 

Coeonarup 

62 

6 



Mulline. 

6 

1 

1 14 

4 

Hopetonn 

47 

4 

8 

1 

Waverley 

49 

3 

i 30 

4 

Fanny’s Cove ... 

35 

2 


... 

Goongarrie 

29 

2 

6 

2 

Park Farm 

58 

6 



Mulwarrie 

52 

2 

! 10 

i 1 

Esperance 

75 

6 

144 

5 

Bardoc . 

44 

2 

: 13 

! ^ 

Gibson’s Soak ... 

82 

4 



Broad Arrow ... 

44 

3 

: 30 

2 

30-Mile Condenser 

66 

3 



Kuraalpi 

25 

2 

; 9 

2 

Swan Lagoon ... 

73 

‘1 1 



Bulong. 

51 

2 

! 10 

1 

Grass Patch 





Kanowna 

53 

2 

1 53 

2 

Myrup . 

103 

5 



Kalgoorlie 

72 

2 

! 17 

2 

Lynburn 

101 

6 



Coolgardie 

60 

3 

' 7 

2 

Boyatup. 


... 



Burbanks 

70 

4 

*51 

4 

Middle Island ... 




... 

Woolubar 





Point Malcolm ... 

95 

’4 



■Widgiemooltha... 

77 

3 

' 40 

*4 

Isi'aehte Bay ... 

99 

5 

12 

'4 

'■TTaterdale 

59 

2 



Balbinia. 

88 

2 



50'-Mile Tank ... 

87 

2 

Nii 


Frazer Range ... 

100 

3 



Lake View 

103 

4 

i ... 


BaUadonia 

87 

3 

ii 

’3 

Norseman 

121 

i 3 

Nil 


Southern Hills... 

107 

2 



Bulla Bulling ... 

76 

1 

40 

3 

Eyre . 

21 

4 

26 

'5 

Boondi .. 

90 

d 

8 

2 

Mtindrabiilia ... 





Boorabbin 

99 

1 3 

1 

Nil 


Euola . 

16 

'2 

21 

'1 


The Observiitory, Peirtli, W. E. OOOKE, 

5th Apr'il, 1905. Government Astronomer. 


B;y Aut-iiorjfcy ; Wm, An^RED Watson, Goyernment Printer, Perth. 
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XI. MAY 20, 1905. Part 5, 


NOTES. 


Pbesentation to Mr. A. Crawford. —After filling* for a 
little under two years the position of Acting Director of Agriculture, 
Mr. A. Crawford, who undertook this important position when Mr. 
W. Paterson relinquished the directorship to devote his atterition 
to the management of the Agricultural Bank, was on Monday, 
let May, invited by the officers of the department to meet them in 
order that they might have the opportunity of making him a 
presentation and express their sincere regret that he was severing 
his connection with the depar*tment. The chair was occupied by 
the horticultural and vitieultural expert (Mr. A. Despeissis), who 
referred in complimentary terms to Mr. Crawford’s able administra¬ 
tion. The officers were exceedingly sorry to lose a head with whom 
they had worked so amicably, and who had so continuously 
considered their interests. Mr. Crawford’s regime had been marked 
by justice, ability, and energy. They wished him every prosperity 
and success in the future. (Applause.) Mr. W. B. Hooper (chief 
clerk), Dr. Morrison (Government Botanist), Messrs. H. S. Keast 
(accountant), H, M. Wilson (inspector of the rabbit division), and 
T. Hooper (chief inspector of orchards), supported these remarks. 
The Acting Director was then presented with a handsomely-framed 
group photograph of the officers of the department. Mr. Crawford 
said they could have given him nothing which he would treasure 
more than the photograph. It would serve as a perpetual reminder 
of his connection with the department. He thanked the officers 
for the hearty assistance they had always given him by their 
industry and attention to their duties, and he asked that the same 
loyalty and assistance should be accorded to the new Director, 
Mr. C. P. Chaplin. 
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The New Director. —Mr. C. F. Chaplin, who was recently 
appointed Dire(^tor of Ag’ricnlture, took up his duties on the 1st 
May, and, after studying the administrative p>ortion of his work of 
the department, left on the 8th May on a tour of inspection of the 
Hamel Experimental Station and the Harvey and Biinb 11 rj districts. 
Mr. Alex. Crawford accompanied Mr. Chaplin, and will point out to 
him the principal features of the districts being visited. The party 
will return to town about the time that the Journal is published. 


Cow COWING Agricultural Area. —The attention of agricul¬ 
turists and intending settlers is drawn to the advertisement 
appearing on page xyi. in connection with the Cowcowing Agri¬ 
cultural Area of 95,000 acres, which has been subdivided into 123 
lots, at prices of 10s. and 11s. per acre, payable in 20 years. This 
land is within easy reach of Groomalling, with an average rainfall of 
about 12 inches, and is described as of splendid quality for cereal 
growing and sto(jk raising. Intending settlers are urged by the 
Lands Department to visit the land and secure what they require 
early, so as to avoid disappointment. 


Ginsing. —An inquiry was made the other dav from Yarloop 
as to whether Ginsing was growing in this State, and the following 
reply was sent:—“ So far as we know, Ginsing has never been 
grown in West Australia. In Queensland it has been grown to a 
limited extent by a few Chinamen. The plant is a perennial, grow¬ 
ing to a height of about 24 inches. The roots, as a rule, require 
from hve to six years before any return can be got from them. To 
do best, it requires to be grown under shade, and seeds sometimes 
remain as long as 18 months in the ground before germinating. 
The cost of the seed in America is per lb. It is generally 
planted about eight feet apart each way. About 12,000 seeds go to 
the pound, and the price of the dried roots in America averages 
from I5s. to 20s. per lb.” 


Secretaries op Agricultural and other Societies are 
informed that the services of the poultry expert may be obtained 
(when not engaged) for the purpose of giving illustrated lantern 
lectures; also, arrangements may be made for him to personally 
inspect the poultry yards in any district required, on application. 


Errata. —A couple of errors occurred in an article appearing 
in the April issue of the Journal, under the heading of “ Bunt and 
Smut.” The wordfuiigora” should have been “fungoid;” and 
in the paragraph dealing with solutions, it was made to appear that 
a kerosene bucket would contain ten gallons, whereas it should have 
been four gallons. 
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A 'New Association. —Farmers and others in and aruuiid 
Wagin have lately formed an association -which they have named 
the'Wagiii i>eekeepers, Poultry Fanciers, and Fruitgrowers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. " The headquarters of the Association are at Wagin, and 
Mr. P, A. Pfeiffer has been appointed bon. secretary. The organisers 
are to be congratulated in that they have successfully inaugurated 
such a useful association, and it is to be hoped that much good to 
the district may accrue therefrom. 


Gannas. —The G-overnment Botanist, Dr. Alex. Morrison, has 
given the following answer to an inquiry made of the Department 
as to whether Ganna, otherwise known as Indian Shot, was injurious 
to cattle;—“ Canna.s are not known to possess any very strongly- 
marked qualities, but some have mildly medicinal properties, acting 
on the skill as diaphoretics. The fleshy underground stems, however, 
if not quite wholesome in the natural state, furnish arrowroot of 
superior quality, which is washed out of the crushed roots. Species 
of Ganna, which belong to the family Marantaceae, supply the 
variety called “ Tous-les-mois,” while the Bermuda arrowroot is 
obtained from Maranfa arimdiaacea, another member of the same 
family. The foliage of the plants may have the same medicinal 
quality as the root, but even if so, it does not appear to have much 
effect on cattle.” 


Two JSTew Departures.- -The Hon. the Minister for Lands 
has authoi'ised the free distribution of the Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to all hand fide farmers and settlers who make 
application to the Department of Agriculture, and in an advertise¬ 
ment appealing on page xxxvii. will be found all the necessary 
information relating to the mode of application to be made to be 
placed on the Free List. The other new departure is the appearance 
of advertisements of business Arms in Perth and Fremantle, 
which will be found botli at tlie commencement and at the end of 
the Journal. It is hoped that the free distribution privilege will 
be largely availed of, and that the information appearing in the 
Journal will be carefully read and advantage taken, at the first 
opportunity, of the advice given by. the departmental experts. 
Should more explicit information be required on any subject than 
the farmer has the means of obtaining for himself, application 
should be made to the Director of Agricultui^e, and the best available 
advice will be given him. 
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PEUNING. 


By A. jDespeissis. 

Tlie attention of fruit-bowers will soon be engaged by the need of 
pruning their trees. A visit of inspection to the orchards impress one 
with the idea that, while a few introduce both method and judgment in 
this operation, a great many either trim their trees over-lightly or hack 
them about unmercifully, without rhyme or reason. Not a few, in 
order to avoid the pitfalls of improperly-pruned trees, and, besides, 
through pressure of other work, let the season pass by, and mentally 
/ promise themselves to do the pruning next year, and for the time 
being leave the trees alone; the reward coming speedily in the 
shape of a gratifying crop of fruit, they soon vote pruning a fad 
' and , an unnecessary nuisance. ' , , ' ■ 

In a few years, however, retribution follows in the shape of 
flagging yigour, broken limbs, chaotic growth, and uneven and 
undersize crops. 

Chapters well stocked with dull facts and lengthy descriptions 
have been "written about pruning, and to the beginner the whole 
matter appears such an enormous mass of points and facts to bear 
in mind, that no attempt is made to master these facts, or, if any 
endeavour at all is made in that direction, the whole thing often 
becomes a jumble. 

To those who want to go more deeply into the subject, such 
books as Wickson’s ** California Fruitsf’ Bailey’s Fruit Growing,’’ 
§''':''''aiid DuBreuil’s “'Culture of'Fruit'Trees,’h will bC''found of great 
help. Much local as well as general information will alsp be found 
In.tho' chapter on “'Pruning,” ih" the.'Handbook of Horticulture and 
Viticulture, issued under the authoFity of this Department. 

On ''this occasion I will confine'hnyself''dh'i offering, for the 
.y, oonsidc'ration of the amateur pruner,'a,8et';'o£' illustrations 'prepared 

'.photographs taken several s.easons’" rdnhing in'' ray garden by 

'G. C.'Baker,, until lately'editor'■ of':tiis JowrttnZ, O'f a young 
gf:'i;.'kpple tree picked out amongst several'arbund, it. 

;WHon transplanted,from the,nursery bed into the place they 
;'''y,,y,;, will '.permanently occupy,. young trees should be pruned. This 
made necessary bV' the reduction of the root system caused 
.'by, ' the lifting. As the .roots have been thinned, so must the 
'yy'v/top be reduced. How much should then he cut 'off is, a 
matter which depe.nds' on the amount of roots cut* off the 
freshness or otherwise of the roots, remaining, the shape, and 
kind 'Of training to be 'given to the tree, and the climatic con- 
..'ditions which pre'vail during the. growing' months .followktg, the 
planting. Eeference to Figs. 1 and, 2 show a young..apple ’.tree 
„s'U'pplied by one of the local nurseries, and planted . in 'A'ngust,.:' 






'*'f 


1.—Newly planted ai)ple tree, as reeeive<l from the nursery 


Fig. 2.—The same tree after tlie first priming, immediately after¬ 
planting. 



Fig. 3.—Young apple tree before winter pruning, two j^ears after planting. 

Fig. 4.—The same, with laterals shortened to form spurs and before leaders are cut bact 
Fig. 5.—The same, as it looks after winter pruning. 
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1902, or nearly three years ago. • The head consisted of h>iir 
branches, three only were left, and the fourth one cot off. 
Of the remaining branches three-fourths wei'e nwioved, and as the' 
stem was very short, these branches wei'e cut to outside buds 
about 10 inches from the stem. This cutting back gave ample- 
opportunity to the root system to become active, and restore the 
connection with the earth, and thus absorb and pass on to the top- 
the nourishing sap, which is there transformed into wood and leaf' 
growth. 

In Westeni Australia, where a. long and dry summer may 
alwLiys be reckoned upon, it is sound practice to cut back hard all 
freshly- planted young trees. That hard pruning re-establishes the- 
balance between the radical and the aerial parts of the plant. 

During the first summer it is better, as a rule, not to interfere 
with the free growth, and everything should be done to promote it 
that good cultivation can do. 

The first winter after planting the tree is pruned the second 
time, and a definite shape and direction are given to its leading- 
branches. It is customary in Australia, as well as in California, to 
shape fruit trees vase or goblet fashion over a short stem. 

To the three main branches allowed to remain from the first 
pruning it now becomes advisable to add a few more, selected from 
amongst the best placed shoots which may happen to have grown, 
during the previous summer. 

Not more than two secondary limbs to each of the first three 
need be kept. Any other growth is shortened back to three or four 
buds to gradually transform into fruit spurs. Those secondary 
liiiihs, or “leaders,” which have been selected to constitute the 
framework of the tree are in their turn shortened back to 8 to 12 
inches and cut to a sound wood-bud pointing in the desired direction.. 

The direction of growth of the leader infiuences the length to 
cut. The straighter up it grows the shorter it is cut; and, on tho; 
other hand, tlie inoi’e slanting it grows the longer it may be left. The 
'reason of this treatment is that the flow of sap is the more, t-apid. 
the straighter the growth; and as its pressure is'greatmetQwardsdtS'" 
extremity It follows that the buds furthest up the branch are those 
that grow most readily. '■ ' 

These growths will,supply wood for the future lengthening of the- 
permanent limbs. ' 

Whatever spare sap is .left will cause the buds underneath to 
also grow, or to swell, but that growth will rarely be vigorous. It 
will result in twigs, which are either pinched back to the third or to 
the sixth leaf in October and November, in the spring time, as they 
grow, or else they are left, alone until after the New Tear, when they 
' are cut back ,to form future'fruit spurs. ^ ^ 

An interruption, shows between''. Fig. 2‘and Fig. 8, It coincides, 
with an absence'of six months durin'gtha' growing season, when I 
was away on'a travel through the South’ of Europe. 
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The illiistratioES reproduced in Fi.irs. B, 4, 5, however, show the 
treatment of the same apple tree' at the time of the third winter 
pruning, and when the tree was two years old. Pig. 8 shows the 
tree before pruning. The laterals, which should have been shortened 
dining the previous growing season, had their full swing. They 
are now shortened back, as shown in Pig. 4, which illustrates the 
young tree only half pruned and before the leaders were cut back. 

Fig. 6 shows the same tree after the leaders have been headed 
hwk to a length of about ten inches. 

Reference to Pigs. 6 and 7 show the same tree when in full leaf 
five months after, both before and after summer pruning. 

Fig, 6 shows the tree very dense around the main limbs, where 
short and stumpy laterals were cut back at the time of winter 
pruning. 

Ill the course of the treatment it then received in the summer, 
these growths were cut back to one eye on these lateral spurs, but 
the leaders were left untouched. 

The tendency of the tree to be somewhat lop-sided, as seen by 
reference to Pig, 4, is now corrected by leaving a branch on the 
right-hand side (Pig. 7), which re-establishes a systematic growth 
'Of the'head,, 

Since this photograph was taken last January, a few spindly 
short twigs have again tried to shoot from the spurs, in course of 
maturing, but they have been nipped back when still tender, and 
plump promising fruit buds are showing freely upon these spurs. 

In a couple of years or so the pruniug, both summer and 
winter, of this tree will have been much simplified. The framework 
will have been constructed, and upon it will be carried spurs, which 
will every season carry the fruit crop. As these spurs become too 
long and woody they will be gradually shortened^ so that the fruit 
may receive its supply of sap as nearly as possihld straight from the 
limbs. 

This is, briefiy stated, the treatment that a vigorous young tree 
can, without harin, receive. . ' ■ ■ 

The growers should be cautious, however, not to uniformly 
carry it out on every tree indiscriminately. It is only called for in 
the case of young.andluxuriant growing trees, which kre not readily 
setting iO' finiit, and spend a lot of energy uselessly in wood aiid^ 
leaf growth. Other trees, on the other hand, stunted and puny, 

" Would; be further set hack and irretrievably ruined by such treament, 
■which would result in stimulating an abnoimal fruit production, 
and leave the tree exhausted and enfeebled, and an easy pi’ey to the 
numerous diseases which infest our orchards. 
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AFEICAN WONDER GRASS. 


All inquiry was recently made from Katanning as to tlie 
value of this gi'ass as a fodder ])lant or grazing grass, and whether 
it would be suitable for that district. Mr. G-. F. Berthoud, manager 
of the State Farm, Hamel, gives the following useful information 
as to the best grasses for that particular district 

“ African Wonder Grass {Panicum spectahile) does not mature 
seed here, it is usually propagated by rooted branches like couch. 
A few sets may be obtained here in September. The seed is 
obtainable from Messrs, Haage & Schmidt, seedsmen, Erfurt, 
Germany ; price 2s. 6d. per lb., post paid. Sow in spring. It is 
a summer grass, which, on suitable warm, moist lowland, will 
produce large quantities of good fodder. Here the foliage is 
killed by frost in winter. Plant the sets about six feet apart each 
way ; apply a handful of superphosphate to be worked into the soil 
below the set when ])lanting. Rhodes grass (CMoris virgata) would, 
I think, be more suitable for your soil. A few roots will be 
obtainable here in the spring. The seed may be obtained from 
Messrs, Anderson & Co,, George Street, Sydney, at Is. 6d. per 
packet, post paid. Sow in spring. 

‘‘ The best lucerne is the Hunter River variety; 2:)rice lOd. 
per lb. Sown broadcast it will require lOlbs. i^er acre. 

The following mixture, if sown now, should suit your land, 
for one acre:— 

61bs. Cocksfoot, price 3s. j 61bs. Timothy, 3s. j 5lbs, Hungariaii 
Forage, 5s. j 51bs. Pasi:)alum Dilitatum, 7s. 6d.; 21bB. White 
Clover, 2s.; 2lbs, Tall Oat Grass, 2s. 6d. 

“ The above seeds and lucerne may be obtained at the prices 
quoted from Messrs. F. H. Brumiing, 64 Elimbetli Street, Mel¬ 
bourne, 

The paspaiuiii may also be sown in spring, say end of 
Septeml>er. 

Ma/fiure, —Bone-dust, at the rate of 2cwt, per acre, to be sown 
broadcast mi the ploughed land, and harrowed in well 'before sowing' 
the seeds. ^ * 

The seed, if sown broadcast, should he well mixed with dam]> 
superphosphate. They will then be spread more evenly over the 
ground than when sown dry.’b 
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PURPURA-HEMORRHAGICA. 


By R. E. Weir, M.R.C.Y.S. 


As a sequel to influenza, this complaint is not uncommonly to 
be found amongst horses, which, through insanitary conditions 
prevailing, and want of care or proper treatment, are susceptible to 
its development. It also frequently occurs as the result of any 
disease of a debilitating nature, but, although commonly occurring 
from these reasons, it may arise quite independently to any previous 
ailment, more especially as the result of an ansemic state of the 
system, resulting from over-work, under-feeding, and subjection to 
exposure from want of proper stabling during the winter months. 
Although, as a rule, derived from diseases of an infectious nature, 
in itself it is of a non-contagious character, therefore no danger 
need be feared from its spread to animals with which the patient 
may have been in contact. 

It is usually recognised by the sudden formation of swellings 
on various parts of the body, such as the head, legs, and lower por¬ 
tions of the abdomen, but particularly the hind legs. Asa rule, 
such swellings are very pronounced, a distinct line of demarkation 
separating the swollen parts from the healthy tissues. At other 
times it may be somewhat di:ffiused, spreading over a large surface 
of the body, though this is usually noticeable during the latter 
stages of the complaint, recovery being then somewhat doubtful 
The legs and around the nostrils frequently swell to a great extent, 
in the latter case completely blocking up the air passage, and 
making respiration only possible through the mouth ; this being a 
further characteristic by which the disease may be recognised, viz., 
the mouth being constantly partially open, and the tongue swollen. 
The animal usually stands throughout the complaint with its head 
depressed and having a tucked-up appearance. The raucous linings 
of the mouth and nostrils show more or less dark red or purple 
biota, and a dark coloured exudation of a somewhat offensive odour 
flows from the nostrils. The swellings are frequently seen to change 
their positions from one part of the body to another, and at times 
may altogether disappear from the external portions of the body 
and invade the internal parts. In the more severe cases the swell¬ 
ings may exude bloody serum, and Anally gangrene and sloughing 
of the part will take place, so that a large raw surface will be left. 

The internal organs frequently become implicated, and blood 
poison results therefrom, a fatal issue soon finflowing. It is only 
in the milder forms of the disease that recovery is likely, the more 
severe cases usually proving fatal. As the disease, therefore, as a 
rule, results from a debilitated condition of the system, remedial 
■measures' require to be directed towards huildipg up and, if 
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possible, restoring the lost vitality. The animal should be placed in. 
a well ventilated loose-box, where pure air, warmth, and comfort 
can l)e supplied. The body inquires to be well rugged, and woollen 
bandages applied to the legs to assist in quickening the circulation. 
Food of a rich and easily digestible nature is to be given, such as 
warm mashes and scalded oats, boiled linseed, bran, and chaff. 
Should the appetite be completely lost, oatmeal gruel should be 
supplied as a substitute for the above, also a plentiful supply of 
cold water should always be at hand. 

Medicmally.—Chlorate potassium in three or four dram doses 
twice or tlu^ee times daily for the first few days ; subsequently half 
doses are to be given. Sulpb. iron in one dram doses may also be 
given, dissolved in water, eveiw six hours. 


FIGHTING THE CODLIN MOTH IN PERTH, 


By G. Whittington. 


In addition to my last I'eport I am pleased to state that 
alth<.>ugh this is the end of the fruit season I have up to the present 
date been unal)le to discover any sign of the (lodlin Moth or its 
larvte, in the quarantined codlin area. I have continually and 
carefully inspected the trees and fruits throughout this area, with 
the above result. 

On 7th, July 1904, I started the campaign against the above- 
named |>est by cutting down <>r lopping back all pip trees in the 
seven infected gardens in Perth. The cuttings were immediately 
burnt ou the premises. This was followed up on the 27th of 
Septeinl>er l)y s],>raying all the 72 gardens in the area enclosed by 
Chatsworth-road on the North, Newcastie-street on the South, 
Lake-street on the East, and Lord-street on the West. The spray 
was made up of Paris green treacle 2o55s., quick-lime 8 osss., to 
every 10 gallons of water. The first spraying was done just after 
tlie blossoms had set, and the s])raying continued every two weeks 
until the fruits had become about three parts grown. I had a little 
trouble in some instanees, as some of the trees did not blossom 
uniformly, and thex'efore necessitated a second spraying for the 
first setting of fruit. The fruits in all the infected gardens were 
picked when they became about the size of walnuts, cut open, 
inspected, and destroyed, thereby preventing any possibility of 
overlooked eggs or grubs getting away. I also constantly cut open 
fruits in the other gardens in different stages of gi'owth, and I am 
pleased to say that in no single ca.se have I found any sign of the 
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motli or g;rul) after tlie spraying commenced. I am, therefore, in 
my own mind convinced that by proper and constant spraying all 
pip trees within a radius of a quarter of a mile from the infected 
oreliard, followed up by picking and destroying all the fruits in the 
infected orchards, and keeping a constant w^atch and doing the wmrk 
thoroughly, it is ])0ssible to effectually check if not entirely 
eradicate this dire pest. 

After the trees had been sprayed they were bandaged by pieces 
of sacking about 12m. wide doubled and tied round the trunks, 
making a band of 6in. wdde, about one foot from the ground. 
These bandages were inspected constantly in case any grubs had 
got away and found a home in its folds. 


COTTON GEOWING IN THE NORTHAMPTON 
DISTRICT* 


Mr. Frederick Emerson, of Geraldton, who has lately been 
making experiments in cotton growing and its suitability for the 
Northampton district, has forwarded the department the follo'^ving 
interesting letter:—“ I have pleasure iu forwarding the following 
account of cotton growing in the Northampton district. The land 
on which the seeds were set was a light chocolate loam, very rich in 
vegetable humus. On the 1st of October, 1904, I planted the seed, 
which came up in about 10 or 12 days; there were a great luaiiy 
misses, and some of the plants looked very delicate; the seed had a 
slight mould on it' as if packed before it tvas quite dry. The 
Peruvian seems to suit this district best, for the Abassy did not 
flower at all, though I watered one plant twice during December; 
it is a fine plant, 2 feet 6 inches high, and has a butt about 1 inch 
in diameter, and very large leaves, but it never showed any sign of 
coming into flower. The Peruvian, though the plants were srnail, 
all carried a crop of cotton; the bolls were a good size, and has very 
silky cotton, a sample of which yon will find enclosed, which is a 
third of one boll. Last season -was too dry for most summer crops, 
and cotton growing is in its infancy in Western Australia, and we 
must go on experimenting. Prom what I now know of the plant, I 
think in our district it would do better if planted early in Septem¬ 
ber, which I shall try this coming season, for I have better-looking 
seed this time,” 
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‘ POTATO (1903) SEEDLINGS GROWN AT 
THE HAMEL FARM. 


By G. F. Berthoud. 


Tlie following report on experimental potato plots lias been 
forwarded to the Department by the manager of the farm, and 
should prove of considerable value to farmers and others who con¬ 
template going in largely for potatoes :— 

Sets. —Small whole tubers, planted 15th July, 1904. 

Soil. —Old garden land, consisting of fair light loam, well 
cultivated to a depth of 12 inches, and fairly good natural 
drainage. 

Manure.—A pplied at the rate of six ewt. per acre at the tinie 
of planting. 

Germination.—V ery slow and uneven owing to wet and cold 
weather prevailing during the early spring. 

Note. —The above are the first selection of tubers raised from 
local crossbred seed, wdiicli was sown in December, 1903. The 
plants were taken up in April, 1904. All are late or second early 
kinds. Out of 400 plants raised, 143 of the most productive 
mrieties were retained for this planting. All the tubers were 
sound and healthy when set. Nearly all produced fine, strong, 
healthy plants, which were taken up when ready in December, and, 
taken as a whole, gave very satisi'actory and encouraging results. 
However, a large number were rejected, owing to rooty or ill¬ 
shaped tubers, and other faults. Tubers from 70 of the best 
shaped and most promising kinds were selected, carefully washed in 
formalin solution, and stored in boxes for late planting. Fnfor- 
tunately the grub of the potato moth got in among them, doing 
considerable damage to the tubers. When noticed, I placed the 
bags in a malt tank with a tin containing a small quantity of 
carbon bisulphide, (dosed the lid, making same air-tight wdth putty. 
The tubers were left in the closed tank for 48 hours. When 
opened, I found all the grubs dead, but I regret to state that the 
tubers were badly damaged by the carbon fumes, all the young 
sprouts and buds being black and dried up. All these tubers were 
planted whole, in moist lowland, during the third week in January. 
Several varieties failed to come up. Those that did come up pro¬ 
duced rather weakly plants, which will be ready for digging during 
May. Later on a report will be made on the yield, etc. 

Those noted below are the most promising of those surviving:— 

Seedling No. 6 .—Growth healthy and even ; height 18 inches; 
foliage and stalks pale green; fiowers freely produced, large, and 
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briglit lilac colour ; habit neat and compact. Taken up 8rd Beceui- 
ker; tubers round, eight to nine per plant; skin smooth, pale 
yellow; eyes set shallow; nice even shape. Second early. 

Seedling No. 14. —Growth even; strong stalks; height two 
feet; level and neat; foliage pale green and healthy; flowers 
medium size, light lilac. Taken up 6th December; tubei’s of fairly 
even size, round; skin rough, pale yellow. Fair late variety. 

Seedling No. 81. —Growth healthy and even; stalks strong; 
foliage dark green, wide, and fiat; height two feet; flowers wdiite. 
Taken up 3rd December ; plants well ripened, and free from disease; 
up to 31 tubers per stalk; pebble-shaped ; pale pink, deeper shade 
about the eyes; skin lightly netted ; eyes set shallow; of fair even 
size. Promising second early variety. 

Seedling No. 88. —Habit dwarf; stalks numerous; foliage 
dark green; flowers white; height 15 inches. Taken up 6th De¬ 
cember ; tubers round, deep red colour, rough skin; about 15 fair¬ 
sized tubers pier plant. Second early variety. 

Seedling No. 86. —Growth healthy; dwarf habit; height 12 
inches; flowers pale lilac. Taken up 6tii December; tubers flat, 
round ; colour deep) pink. Fair second early variety. 

Seedling No. 66. —Growth healthy; foliage wide and flat, dark 
green colour; height 15 inches. Taken up 6th December; tul;)ers 
of fair even size, oblong; skin slightly rough; shallow eyes ; colour 
very pale pink, flushed deeper about the eyes. Fair late variety. 

Seedling No. 98. —Growthy, vigorous, and branching; foliage 
medium size, dark green; height two feet three inches; flowers light 
lilac. Taken up 6th December; not fully ripe; tubers set close to 
stalk, round, rather roughly shaped; colour, pale pink. Late 
variety. 

Seedling No. 99. —Habit vigorous and branching; foliage 
ciuded, deep green; flowers white; height two feet. Taken up 6tli 
December; tubers round, medium size, of a pale yellow; up to 
28 tubers per plant eyes shallow. Fair prolific variety. 

Seedling No, 118. —Growth good; foliage pale green; height 
tw’ofeet; flowers light lilac. Taken up 6th December; tubers 
rather small, but of a nice shape, round; shallow eyes ; colour light 
pink. Second early variety. 

Seedling No. 119. —Growth healthy; fine strong stalks ; foliage 
slightly curled; height 20 inches; hardy and distinct variety. 
Taken up 6ih December; tubers large, set rather far from the stalk, 
neat, evenly shaped; colour pink, with deep shade about the eyes, 
which are set rather deep. Promising variety. 

Seedling No. 126. —Growth even and healthy; height IS 
inches; flowers deep lilac. Taken up 6th December; not fully 
'ripe; tubers flat, round; colour white, flushed pink. Late variety. 
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Seedling No. 126. —Stalks strong and brandling, but not tall; 
foliage wide, dark green; height 18 inches; even and healthy. 
Taken up 6th December; tubers large, oblong, yellow; shallow 
eves; up to 28 tubers per plant. Prolific variety. 

Seedling No. 135 .—Growth rather weak; height 12 indies. 
Taken up 6th December; tubers very good, of nice even size, 
round; eyes set rather deep; colour bright red. Good second 
early variety. 

SEEDLINGS OF 1904. 

New seed was sown in boxes at the end of August, and the 
young plants were set out in well-prepared beds early in October, 
when the weather appeared to be set warm and fine. However, a 
week after planting we had a hailstorm, followed by cold rain and 
winds, which killed all the young ].)lants—1,400. This was very 
disappointing, but I had some seed left, which was at once sowm, 
and in due course the little plants w’-ere pricked out in boxes and 
grown on until about three inches high, and strong. This batch, 
consisting of 750 plants, were set out in prepared beds of moist 
lowland on the 21st December. They came on very well, making 
strong, healthy stalks. They were taken up in the last week in 
Marcdi. Many of the plants gave heavy yields of fine tubers. 

One plant produced 36 tubers, weighing in all 21b. 15oz. These 
are the most promising lot of seedlings yet raised here. The 
tubers of all the most distinct and best plants have been selected 
and stored awa.y for spring planting. I placed lime and fiower of 
sulphur in the papers to keep oxit the moth, but it is very doubtful 
if this will be successful. ♦ 

The Potato Moth (Lita Solanella). 

This troublesome little pest is very numerous bere now. The 
grubs injure the growing plants by boring down into the hearts of 
the stalks, causing the to}>s to wilt and die olf; also by entering all 
the tubers which are close under the surface, thereby doing serious 
damage, and reducing their market value. 

The keex^ing and storage of seed tubers is now a very difficult 
matter. Spraying the xdants does not ax)pear to cheek the grubs 
effectively. 

Blight .—The common bhic.k leaf fungus does very considerable 
damage to all varieties of X)Otatoes grown here, attacking them both 
on old and new land. The foliage becomes covered w-ith dark- 
coloured spots, which gradually spread and cause the leaves and 
stalks to die off. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture will check it 
and give fair I’esults if done several times during the time of 
growth. This means a good deal of extra labour and attention. I 
have tried dipping the sets, both whole and cut, in a thick solution 
of lime atid bhiestone, made by dissolving the bluestone in hot and 
the lime in cold water, then mix. Xlse enough lime to make a thick 
solution that will adhere freely to the sets. After dipping they 
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may be planted at once or allowed to dry. So far the plants grown 
from the treated sets are very healthy, with rich dark foliage. The 
plants are looking mncl) better than those alongside planted in the 
ordinary way withont dipping. They will be ready for digging 
about the 20th of May. The potato-grower here has plenty of 
difficalties to contend with on accoarit of the numerous pests which 
destroy the fruits of his work. 

Jersey Kidney, —Local seed, rather new, planted 19th July; 
did not germinate for several weeks; growth good; foliage large, 
dark green, and slightly curled ; the plants produce only one stalk, 
which is very strong and tinted brown; height to two feet; taken 
up 6tli December, about 14 days too soon, owing to disease appear¬ 
ing on the leaves; tubers set close to the stalk, oblong; skin white 
and smooth; of nice market size, very few small ones. Yield at 
the rate of six tons per acre. Table quality fair. Not a good 
keeper. I have rejected it. 

The Freeman. —^Imported seed from New South Wales; 
planted 19th July; germination quick and even; growth healthy 
and vigorous; foliage wide and fiat, of a dull green; height 18 
inches; taken up 22nd November; tubers of nice even medium 
size, oblong; white, smooth skin, and shallow eyes. Yield at the 
rate of six tons per acre. Table quality good, dry and fioury. 
Yair keeper. 

Champion .—Seed of this variety inti'odiiced from Ireland by 
Mr. G. Sheridan, of Hamel; planted 19th July; germination 
strong and even; growth vigorous ; stalks strong; foliage wide, of 
a dark green colour; height two feet; taken up 22nd November; 
tubers numerous and large; round deep eyes; white, smooth skin. 
Yield very g'ood ; rate of nine tons per acre. Table quality fair; 
rather coarse; bad keeper. I have rejected this variety. Second 
early. 

Farhj i\rankatta7i .—Seed imported from Yates & Co., Sydney, 
which was sound and well forward; planted 21st September; ger¬ 
mination even and vigoi’ous; foliage wdde, deep green, and slightly 
curled; stalks fairly strong; height 18 inches ; healthy and level; 
flowers bright bluish lilac. Taken up 2nd January ; tubers round, 
medium size, few small ones; colour purple, blotched with yellow; 
yield good, rate of 9 tons per acre; table quality good; boils dry 
and floury. Good second early variety. 

Northern Star. —Local seed, being the produce of the tubers 
imported from Scotland in March, 1904; planted 6th September; 
seed rather new when set, but they came up fairly quick and even; 
growdli very fine and vigorous; foliage dark green, and slightly 
curled; stalks strong and branching; height 2 feet 6 inches; level 
and neat; flowers small, white. Taken up 4th Janiiarj ; tubers 
large, oblong to round; skin white; yield very good, at the rate of 
18 tons per acre; table quality inferior, being coarse and soapy; 
fair keeper. Late variety. 
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Queen of the Valley. —Seed imported from Yates & Co., 
Sydney; seed sound, nicely budded, planted 22nd September; 
germination even; growth healthy; foliage pale green, slightly 
curled; height two feet; fairly level; flowers deep liiac. Taken up 
3rd January, when barely ripe; should have been left in 10 
days longer. Tubers oblong, deep pink, of neat, even size. 
Yield at the rate of six tons per acre; table quality good; keeps 
well. Main crop variety. 

Beauty of Hehron. —Planted 26th September; seed imported 
from Yates & Co., Sydney; a fairly sound lot, but a few rotted. 
Growtli very vigorous and even; foliage pale green, wide and 
smooth; height twm feet; flowers white. Taken up Brd January ; 
tubers large, oblong; skin white, and flushed wdth pink ; few small 
ones; fine market sample. Yield good, rate of eight tons per acre; 
table quality fair, Eeliable second crop. 

Suttofi's Al. —Planted 1st October; seed imported from 
Yates & Co., Sydney. Some of the tubers in this lot were diseased, 
and produced sickly, weak plants, which were ta.ken up and burnt. 
Growth fairly vigorous; foliage dark green, and curled; habit 
upright; height two feet six inches ; neat and level; flowers bright 
lilac. Taken up 10th January; tubers medium size (rather many 
small ones), round ; rough skin, of a pale pink; table quality very 
good; fair keeper. Second early variety. 

Up-to-Date .—Planted 2nd December; English seed. Three 
fine tubers of this variety were brought out by a gentleman from 
England and presented to this department for trial; one of these 
tubers weighed 21bs. 5ozs.; flesh firm and healthy. I divided the 
lot into 21 sets; all made nice healthy plants; height two feet 
six inches. Taken up 13th March, giving a total yield of 561bs. 
Tubers oblong; white smooth skin; shallow eyes. Main crop 
variety; not a very good keeper. 

]:^ 0 TE.—Manure applied in the drills at the time of planting at 
the rate of 6cwt. per acre, composed as under:— 

4ewt. Superphosphate, 

Icwt. Sulphate of Potash, 

Icwt. Sul];>hate of Ammonia. 

The whole broken up, fine-sifted, and thoroughly mixed before use. 
I have always found the above to be a reliable fertiliser for all 
crops if used in proper quantities to suit the requirements of each 
class of crop grown. 
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NOTES ON THE STATE PAHU:, HAMEL, 


By 0. P. Bbbthoxjd. 


The manager of the State Farm at Hamel has sent in the 
following report on the work done at the farm during the month of 
April:— 

Weather. —Mostly fine, with beautifully mild, warm days 
and cool nights, with a few light showers, hut not enough to make 
seeds germinate freely. However, we may expect an abundant 
rainfall during next month. 

Wore. —The State prisoners have been busy all the month 
doing useful work on the farm, such as clearing, fencing, draining,, 
building new pigsties and yards, also fowl-house and run. 
Likewise preparing land for the fig orchard by digging, grading, 
etc. All sound useful employment to men serving short senteiices 
for minor ounces. 

Fios,-^A consignment of valuable varieties, comprising the 
Capri and other choice kinds, from California. All strong young 
trees, which reached here in fair condition; only a few are likely to 
fail. They will be planted out in their permanent positions during 
May. Should prove useful for propagating young plants from 
'dateron. 

Sowing,— Several plots of new and selected varieties of grasses 
and grains have been sown, and land prepared for more extensive 
,;:;:;SQwing next month. 

Eice and Maize. —Several jdots of each have been harvested, 
but are not jet threshed. Will give results in next report. 

Cotton.— The plants have made line but belated growth, and 
ate setting a fair crop of well-hlled bolls. Only a few have ripened. 
The main crop is likely to be spoiled by wet next month. 

Potatoes. —The summer-planted plots will be read? for digging 
[ early in May. 

New varietieBf named below, were introduced from 'England 
:;,;;and Scotland. All are planted on high land well skeltered from 
„';fr0St, viz.. 

Laniers Duchess of Korfolk,*’'\Finlay's ‘'Eldorado/'' 
i Moneymaker,” “Vermont Gold Coin,” “Queen of 

the Veldt,” “Dalmeny Badium/*' “Pink Blossom,” 
“ Dalmeny Eed.” , , 

.I^EW^ ZBAnAND Flax imod) , —Considerable ' in¬ 

derest'has, been manifested by local' agriculturists, and several 
'Inquiries' made ^here' lately, as to the' probable conimex*'Oial value of 
this plant for industrial cultivation in the'South-Western part.s of 
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this State. I have not grown any on this place, but Mr. McFaiiane, 
manager of the State Nursery adjoining, has the plant growing 
very luxuriantly along the edges of Samson’s Brook. The plant 
appears to be at home, and thriving. It can be successfully grown 
easily on all low-lying lands which retain a fair moisture during the 
siinimer months, but all stagnant water should be drained" 

The common or swamp variety produces a strong, coarse fibre, used 
chiefly for the manufacture of ropes and "paper. Finds a ready 
sale on the English market. In its native habitat the leaves attain 
the height of 10 feet; here the plants do not grow as tall. 

P. Colensoi is a dwarf variety, which usually grows on high 
land, and produces a fine, soft but strong fibre. There are several 
other kinds, some with beautifully variegated foliage, making fine 
decorative objects in flower gardens. The leaves, when torn into 
narrow strips, are strong and useful for tying vines, and other 
purposes. All the varieties are readily propagated by division of 
the roots. 


THE ANGORA GOAT AND THE POSSIBILITY OP THE 
MOHAIR INDUSTRY IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


By F. L. Faulkneh 

(Manager of the Q-overnraent Experimental Farm at Narrogin). 


The Angora goat industry has at last made a slight stir in 
Western Australia, but up to the present, unfortunately, the 
'nnmber of,pure Angoras in this State is very small 

-Last year (1904) the Agricultural Department secured aKogt 
'120 "'good, pure-bred flock goats, anti after establishing sm-all flocks 
at ,the' Biperimental Farms at Narrogin and the'Chapman, the 
balance of about 75 goats (mostly bucks) was distributed'amongst 
various applicants'throughout the Sl^te. 

Of course, it^ is extremely probable that many 'of these; .bucks 
will be thereby allowed to run amongst a, flock ,',of commofi''"goats, 
and no further attempt made to establish a', g,ooci grade flock, but O'U: 
the other hand many of those who haved^eeniortunate enough to 
obtain the pure bucks have a few pure doCs^ whilst others will find 
their way to owners of flocks of 'commo'fi goats who are starting 
grade flocks. , . - 

This 'SyS'tem of creating, m grade flock,''.although not of course 
equal 'to starting from' the'''pure'''aniinal 'OH'.both sides, is, under the 
cirott'mstances, a good one, ,'gmng' results that are astonishing, and. 
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if carefully conducted on right lines, produces in time a flock iiiidis- 
tiugiiishable from the pure breed and having the additional 
advantage of being more hardy and prolific. 

The Angora doe is, unfortunately, not conveniently obtainable, 
except at very long prices, and even then only in very limited 
numbers, so that the only alternative, if it is desired to start on a 
fairly large scale, is to start grade fiocks. The grade goat at the 
second cross often gives fairly good marketable hair; whilst at the 
fourth cross the animal is almost undistinguishable from the pure 
bred. So great is the })repoteacj of the pure buck that even in the 
first cross the kids are almost invariably all pure white, and, 
indeed, in some cases the hair is fairly good. 

That the Angora goat is well suited to thrive under Western 
Australian conditions cannot be doubted, and indeed has been 
already proved, as they are now to be found—altbougli, it must be 
confessed, on at present but a very small scale—from east to west and 
from north to south of the inhabited portion of the State. Those 
districts having a light rainfall, as, for instance, in the vicinity of 
the Eastern Goldfields, are, it would appear, better suited to the 
requirements of the Angora than the South-Western and the 
Southern Districts, where the rainfall is heavier, for, although this 
goat can endure almost any variation of tem|)erature, it does not 
thrive so well where the rainfall is continuous and excessive, and 
where the soil is continuously moist. ■ 

The typical goat country is one where the climate ]s inclined to 
be dry and warm and the soil undulating or hilly, indeed the more 
rugged and rocky the better, so long as there is plenty of thicket, 
shrub, or tree-suckers from which the goats can pick a living. 
Western Australia can certainly boast of a very large extent of 
country that could be included under the above description, and even 
if the country is not all rugged and hilly, it is mostly undulating, 
and sufficiently rocky to keep the feet of the goats short and well 
trimmed back; and although as regards the vegetation there is a 
large proportion that the goats possibly may not do very well upon, 
there is still plenty of very nutritious scrub and bush which will be 
eaten readily in preference to the grass. This is particuhiiij 
noticeable at the Narrogin Experimental Farm, where the goats 
confine themselves almost exclusively to the stink-bush thickets, 
and are doing remarkably well. Much has been said of the wonder¬ 
ful ability of the Augora as a scrub-clearer, but practical experience 
teaches that if the goats are to thrive and to give profitable clips 
of mohair too much of this kind of wmrk must not be attempted. It 
cannot be denied that, if they are compelled to do so, they will exist 
on anything down to eucalypt suckei's and dead sticks; but they 
certainly will not be profitable if kept this way. 

In spite of its extreme hardiness the Angora succumbs as 
readily as most other animals to the effects of our Western 
Australian poison plants. If anything, indeed, it takes, |.>oison even 
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more readily than sheep do, owing, no doubt, to its browsing habits, 
since a sheep, if it can get good grass, will forsake the scrub. 

Where the tendency of the climate is to excessive wet, the 
Angora is liable to become infested with lice; but they are readily 
got rid of by dipping in any of the well-known sheep washes. 

• On land that is without rough hills or stones the feet of the 
goat are liable to become long and twisted during the wet weather, 
and shouLl therefore be trimmed occasionally. 

The Angora goats are, comparatively speaking, more easily 
fenced in than the common goat is, a 8ft. netting with a wire above 
usually keeping them safely ; indeed, as long as they have plenty 
to eat and are satisfied, an ordinary six-wire fence suffices. 

When disturbed they herd together like a flock of sheep, and 
if kejjt handled are fairly easy to yard. Eegarding the future 
possibilities of a market for the produce of the Angora, it may at 
once be said that they look extremely bright. The world’s demand 
for mohair of a good quality is now larger than the supply, the 
price being from Is, to Is. Bd. per pound, while even inferior half- 
bred hair is bringing from 6d. to 8d. 

Mohair goods are noted for their wonderful wearing properties 
and almost indestructible lustre, and as they are rapidly gaining 
popularity, there is every reason to I’ecognise that, as their manu¬ 
facture develops, the demand for hair will increase proportionately. 
In any case there need be no fear of a glutted market for a long- 
time to come. 

The mutton of the Angora, also, is quite equal to the best 
mutton, and altogether devoid of the aroma which people usually 
associate with that of common goats. The report of the Queens¬ 
land Statistician for 1903 states that Angora wethers barely two 
years old averaged 401bs each, dressed. 

At the Experimental Farm, Narrogin, there are now a few 
kids five months old that should dress up to 251bs. each. 

The skin of the Angora, again, is a valuable asset; the pelt is 
much tougher and stronger than that of the sheep, and the 
beautiful snow-white lustrous hair makes the skins, when well 
tanned, particularly adapted for working up into mats and hearth¬ 
rugs. A good skin should be worth anything up to 8s. or 9s. 

At present much is being said and written about the quality of 
mohair, and buyers appear all to be desirous of getting a hair free 
from kemps, of long staple, and fine quality. Kemps, of course, 
are of no benefit to either the grower or the manufacturer, and so 
should be bred out as quickly as possible. 

The question of length of staple is one, however, that may 
be looked at in two ways, as is also the one of fineness of fibre. 

With good goats a long staple is not hard to obtain if the 
goats are shoru only once a year, 'but by sheaiing twice a.year 
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growers find that they Q:et a much heavier total clip, although, of 
course, the hair is shorter, whilst the difference in price for the 
long hair does not compensate for the difference in weight of the 
short hair, in many cases. 

Experience has also showni that in parts of Western Australia^ 
before the weather becomes sufficiently warm to make shearing safe, 
much of the hair is lost by shearing only the once—many of the 
nannies bearing kids losing the whole of it. This, ho^vever, is the 
experience of only one season, and the goats, when they become 
acclimatised, will probably hold their fleece better. 

As regards the quality of mohair to grow, from the manu¬ 
facturer’s standpoint, an endeavour should be made to produce hair 
of as hne a quality as possible. 

From the grower’s ])oint of view, however, this holds good only to 
a certain extent. It would be well if growers were put on the alert 
and would n(ff. attempt to grow hair of too fine a quality, or, as a 
natural consequence, a small, delicately-constitutioned animal, with a 
very light clip, will be the result; whereas a good quality, strong- 
fibred, long, lustrous hair invariably grows on a large robust 
animal, which gives a heavy clip, and, when the animal is no longer 
required for breeding or the production of mohair, furnishes a good 
carcase of meat. At present it is to be regretted that most of the 
strains of Angora blood in this State are from the same origin, and 
the introduction of new blood will therefore shortly be required. 
Facilities for imports are, however, increasing, and as there are now 
a fair number of does in the State, the introduction of fresh bucks 
will be all that is necessary. 

It is certainly to be hoped that those now venturing on this 
new industry will be able to carefully follow it up to a successful 
issue, as so many others are doing in the United States, in South 
Africa, and also in other parts of Australia .—Land wnd Land 
Settlement in Western. Australia, 1902-4, 


THE MOHAIR INDHSTRY. 

In'respect to this industry, the Tasmanian Agent Ueneral asked 
an English firm to express an opinion as to the value of Australian 
Angora goatskins and Mohair, and the following letter was received 
in reply:—- 

Sir, 

Angora Wool and Angora Goatskins. 

“We beg your kind reference in this connection to your 
esteemed favours of the 18th and 20tli December, and ’ our reports 
to your good self thereon of the 19th (2) and 21st idem. 
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‘‘It IS with very ].)artit;nlar pleasure that we transmit to you an 
•expression of opinion from one of the very largest consumers and 
manufacturers of Angora wool in tliis country, an opinion we deem 
of most valuable import; this, together with the appended extract 
from the same source, deals exhaustively with the subject under the 
heading of ‘ Climatic Influences and Quality-’ 

“‘That’we know no reason wliy Angora goats should not be 
satisfactorily introduced into Australia. It has already, to a small 
exent, been done; but of course the wool industry is the predominant 
one, and can be so satisfactorily carried on that the cultivation of 
the Angora may be overshadowed, and regarded as a negligible 
addition to the resources of stock-breeders and holders. You are 
doubtless aware that the production of Angora hair has become a 
very large one indeed in South Africa, the weight produced in the 
South African colonies being now considerably greater than in Asia 
Minor, which is the natural habitat of the Angora goat. From 
personal experience on the spot, I know that the growing of Mohair 
in South Africa is the most lucrative of all their pastoral pursuits, 
and promises to become a still more impoidant source of prosperity 
in the future, the climate and the herbage being both well suited to 
these animals. The food best adapted to Angora goats is the 
foliage of bushy plants, of which there is certainly an abundance in 
Australia. They do better upon such food than upon grass, which 
is doubtless the reason why they flourish and develop so well in 
South Africa, enormous areas of which are covered with the Karoo, 
which is a dwarf ])lant producing an oily, aromatic leaf, upon -which 
the goats thrive, and have a tendency to fatten.’ 

“ The extract referred to (Exhibit A) is taken from a recently 
compiled brochure upon the origin and growth of the woollen 
industry, from which it is possible you may derive information 
which might prove of some assistance. 

“ In addition to the above, we now place before you a par¬ 
ticularly able and comprehensive digest, for which we are indebted 
to one of the leading firms in this city 

* The nearest analogy to the introduction of the Angora goat 
ill Australia is that which commenced about forty years ago, in the 
Cape Colony. In South Africa there was, of course, vast flocks of 
the ordinary goat, and in Australia the latter hardly existed—at 
least, not in the way they did at the Cape. The male Turkish, or 
Smyrna Angora, was introduced to cross with the native goat. 
The purpose of this was to obtain the textile called Mohair. But it 
was many years before a good class of hair was produced, and even 
to-day it does not possess (although superior in some ways) the fine 
■silky nature of the Turkish Mohair. The skin, of course, is a bye- 
product, very much in the same way that the skin of the sheep is. 
The Gape supplies a large quantity of skins, the bulk being from 
•one-half to three-quarters crossed, a few very recently 'crossed, and' 
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some as fully developed as they are ever likely to be, with hair free, 
long, and silky. The latter, for leather purposes, are at least 
valuable. The recent cross, which gives a skin nearest to the goat, 
is the most valuable for that purpose. The elements of value may 
be roughly approximated, as follows :— 

per lb. 

Mixed hair of all lengths, either slipped from the dead 

skin or clipped off, is worth, dry . 7d. 

The good pelt or skin of the earliest cross, without hair, 

is worth . .... 8d. 

The cross-grained skin, obtained from three-fourths cross 

to a full cjuality Angora, is worth ... . 5^d. 

Shorn hair from live Angoras may be worth, depending on staple 
and (|uality, from 9d. to 16d. per lb. The market for Mohair is 
very unreliable, and is subject to rapid fluctuations. It is at 
present at a very moderate, even low, level. Short hair, obtained 
from the first cross, is not worth more than 3d. to 4d. per lb. dry ; 
and from the second and third crosses about 5d. per lb. A Turkish 
skin, flint, dry and clean, in full growth, weighs about 81bs. per 
skin, of which about 3|lbs. are hair, IJlb. waste, and 31bs. pelt. 
A Cape Angora, with dry-salted pelt, in fair condition and full 
growth, weighs about 6-|lbs. per skin, and of this we estimate that 
there are 2ibs. of hair, l|lb. waste, and 31bs. pelt. The article 
when in full growth occasionally encounters a fur-trade demand, 
either for mats or for cutting up for cheap fur trimmings. When 
in such demand, the price always goes beyond the figure that can 
foe retblised fro&i the textile manufacturer and tanner. Capes are 
quoted for this purpose to-day at 4s. 6d. to os. per skin, and 
Turkish 7s, to 7s. 6d. per skin. We have known the latter realise 
15s. a skin. We have seen, in produce from South Australia, very 
fine specimens of Angora skins.' 

""Pro forma Account Sales ,—We have already placed you in 
possession of one of these, relating to wool (see our report of 19th 
December), and we have now pleasure in enclosing two more 
additional—one relative to skins (Exhibit B) and the other to wool 
(Exhibit C). From these, together with the information already 
supplied to your good self, in regard to the current rates of freight 
and insurance, and in conjunction with that which you doubtless 
possess as regards the original and f.o.b. costs in blew South Wales, 
the necessary information can be ascertained for the formation of a. 
rough estimate as to the probable out-turn of wool and skins in 
comparison; but it must be always borne in mind that, in the 
absence of representative samples, it is an impossibility to 
supply even an approximate valuation of the marketable value" here 
of either. 

Whilst handing us (Exhibit B) account sales of skin our 
friends supplement it with the following information, and this 
also we commend to jmur attention. 
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‘ There is a good demand for Angora goatskins in tliis 
country, but it is difficult to give a value without representative 
samples. The ])rice on the enck>sed pro forma account sales are 
those current for Angora goatskins from the Cape of (rood Hope, 
and might be reasonably accepted as probable values of Angoras 
from Australia. At the present moment there is a great scarcity, 
and values look likely to appreciate considerably.’ 

“ With regard to (Exhibit C) account sales of wool, might 
remark that the deductions macle therein from the weight of the 
bales are for tare, lOlbs. per bale, and draft, Hb. per cwt. 

In conclusion, we most respectfully beg to draw your attention 
to an article in the Daily Conmlar Ee^Jort, Ho. 2114-, of United 
States of America, wherein the American Consul of Newcastle, New 
South Wales, contributes some very interesting remarks in connection 
with the present conditions and the future prospects of the New 
South Wales export industries, particularly wool. 

“We have, etc., 

W. M. S. Sblwyn, 

Manager.” 


Pro forma Account Sales of 30 Bales Australian Angora Goatskin. 


Lots 1/5.—2,500 Long-haired, suitable for mats. 

cwts. qr. lbs. lbs. 

Avg. 361bs. doz. 67 0 0 or 7,504 at 7|d. per lb. 

Lots 6/10.—2,500 Ordinary Angoras. 


500 Large 
1,250 Middling 
500 Small 
125 Ex. small 
125 Bry,dmgd. 


13 

27 

6 

0 

2 


16 

17 

22 

10 

25 


or 1,500 at 6fd. 
or 3,125 at 6|d. 
or 750 at 7-ld. 
or 04 at 6 id. 
or 250 at 4|d. 


Lots 11/15.—2,500 Clip|)od Angoras. 

Avg. 30lbs. doz. 55 3 6 or 6,250 at Sfjd. 


£ s. d. 
242 6 4 

42 3 9 

87 11 6 
22 13 1 

2 10 11 
4 13 0 

119 14 10 


Discount, 21 per cent. 


551 14 2 
13 16 0 


Freight— 

Management, rate, including landing,' 
wharfage, housing, weighing, tarring, 
piling, showing, delivery, etc., 30 bales, £ s. d. 

at 4s. 9d. per bale.72 6 

Jtent on 30 bales, at 2d. per bale per week, 

3 weeks .. .0 15 0 


Public sale charges, advts., etc.— 15 lots, at 3s. 6d. ... 

Fire insurance, i per cent. . 

Brokerage, 1 per cent.. 


d€537 18 2 


£ s. d. 


7 17 6 
2 12 6 
0 13 9 
6 10 5 

- 16 14 2 


«£521 4 0 
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Pro form Account 

Sale of 15 Bales of Australian Mohair Wool, 





cwts. 

qr. 

lbs. £ 

s. 

d. 

5 Bales A gross, 

10/1 . 

.. 15 

2 

14 





0 

2 

10 





ic 

0 

4 lbs. !.,684 at 124d. ... 87 

14 

2: 

5 Bales B „ 

10/1 . 

15 

2 

14 




0 

2 

10 





15 

0 

4 „ 1,684 at lOd. ... 70 

a 

4- 

t) Bales 0 ,, 

10/1 . 

.. 15 

2 

14 




0 

2 

10 





15 

0 

4 „ 1,684 at 8d. ... 56 

2 

8. 






.^214 

0 2: 

Charges— 


£ 

s. 

d. 


Freight on 46cwts. 3cj[r. 14lbs., at 3s. 8d. 






per ib. 

^8 

4 1 




Primage, 5 per cent. . 

0 

8 2 





— 

- 8 

12 

3 


Warehouse charges (consolidated rate) 

on 

bales 




weighing from 11 to 3^ cwts., 4s.: from to 




5 cwts,, 5s. per bale ... 


... 3 

0 

0 


Fire insurance for three months 


... 0 

5 

6 


Brokerage, 1 per cent. ... 


... 2 

2 

10 


Our commission, 2 per cent. 


... 4 

5 

8 




— 


— 18 

6 3 

Prompt 4th January, 1904 




... i5l95 

13 11 


EXHIBIT A. 

History and Antiquity of Mohair. 

“ The soituess, brilliance, durability, and flexibility of Angora 
goats’ wool, or Mohair, the brightness of the colour when dyed, its 
long staple and fibre, are well-known facts, traceable to remote 
antiquity. When the Children of Israel left the slavery of Egypt, 
and took with them their cattle, the goats they had must have l}een 
wool-bearing goats, for Moses commanded them to bring white silk 
and goats’ wool to vreave the altar, covers and the curtains for the 
Tabernacle (Exod. xxxv., 23). Much goats’ wool must have been 
at hand, and of excellent quality, for we further read (Exod. xxxvi.,, 
14), ‘And the wise workmen wove 11 curtains of goats’ wool, 30 
ells long, four elis broad, all of the same size,’ For slaughter 
purposes we read (Ezek. xxvii., 21), that these goats were exported 
from Tyre to Arabia. 

“ It is, however, certain that neither the Angora goat nor its. 
wool was known in Western Europe until, in 1655, the animal waa 
described by the naturalist, Tourneforte; but that textures of 
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Moliair were in use in England in the eighteenth century is obvious, 
by an allusion to the same in the works of Pope, our great classic 
poet. 

“The natural habitat of the Angora goat is in the plains of 
Asia Minor, where its breeding has been most carefully attended to 
during the last twenty centuries; and still further back it is known 
that a fleece-bearing goat existed in the district of Angora. 

“ All goats delight to feed upon the foliage of shrubby plants, 
.a considerable variety of which, of the evergreen species, luxuriates 
in the arid regions of Asia Minor, from which part of the world, 
until within recent years, almost the entire supply of Mohair was 
obtained. During the last 20 years the dominions of the Sultan of 
Turkey have found, in the Cape Colony a serious competitor in the 
growth of Mohair ; the illimitable Karoo of South Africa is covered 
with a dwarf shrub, whose aromatic foliage supplies the Angora 
goat with food so admirably suited to its requirements that it 
multiplies, thrives, and fattens upon the same most surprisingly. 
The export of Mohair from Constantinople has been practically 
stationary for a number of years; but duiing this same period the 
export from South African ports has increased by leaps and bounds, 
until the quantity now .far exceeds that from Turkey. In 1902 
18,241,579ibs. were shipped from the Cape Colony, as compared 
■with II,518,620lbs. from Turkey. 

• “ Since the introduction of Mf>hair into England as a textile 
raw material, market values of the same have been sulqect to great 
fluctuations, the result, doubtless, of the small supply, so when the 
demand for the beautiful goods made from this material has 
become even moderately large, the price of I'aw Mohair has quickly 
advanced to an almost prohibitive point, which has had the elfect 
of not only curtailing the sale of such goods, but of practically 
making them unattainable at reasonable rates. But now that the 
•cultivation and the breeding and rearing of goats has been taken up 
by the Cape Colony, whose climate and vegetation are so thoroughly 
suited to the constitution of these beautiful animals, it is unlikelv 
that the supply of Mohair will, in the future, he insufficient to meet 
the requii'ements of manufacturers, and, consequently, that prices 
•of Mohair goods will be sul.)ject to those violent fluctuations which 
have so injuriously affected the trade in the same in the past. 
Altlu^ugh the supjfly of Mohair from South Africa has increased 
with such rapidity, the full capacity in this development is very far 
indeed from having been reached,” 

[This letter appeared in the April issue of the Agrimiltnral 
Gazette of Tasmania.] 


FRENCH G-OATS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 

“ A new departure has been made in South Africa in the rural 
industry by the importation, thi'ough Messrs. Lewin Bros., of some 
Erench Alpine goats, with the ol:>ject of establishing the breed in 
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that country. Tlioiig'ii locally named the Alpine g'oat, the variety 
is found over a considerable area of Southern Europe, in Corsica, 
in the Balkans, and in Greece. It is one of the lars^est types of the 
domestic goat, and its great recommendation is tliat it is an excel¬ 
lent dairy animal. The late Professor Sanson, in his work “'Traite 
de Zootechnie,” states that the French Alpine goat will yield two 
litres of milk for nine months. He gives, as an illnstratioD, the 
returns from a small flock of 24 goats, the value of which—for 
milk and kids—was estimated at from 20f. to 30f. per head. The 
gross returns were set down at 2,918f., and the cost of keep, etc., 
was estimated at l,898f., leaving a j)rOiit of about 200 per cent, on 
the capital engaged in the undertaking. In France ami in most 
parts of Europe the milk of these goats is made into cheese, which 
ill France is held in high estimation, and commands a good price. 
The returns from the industry amount to about one million francs 
per annum. In some regions these goats are very numerous, 
particularly in Corsica and Tunis. In the latter country they are 
said to number about 600,000. Goat-keeping in Europe is a poor 
man’s industry; it requires only a small amount of capital to 
engage in it, and country that is unsuitable for other rural indus¬ 
tries will keep a certain number of goats. How these goats will 
thrive in the dry climate of South Africa, and the quantity of milk 
they will yield, are questions that have yet to be determined. That 
we have a large area of land in the various States of the Common¬ 
wealth, at present giving little or no return, that might be 
profitably employed in goat-raising I firmly believe, and the goats 
lately introduced into South Africa might be tried, as well as the 
Angora goat. As an animal for the butcher the goat is of much 
greater value than most husbandmen are aware of. I have met 
with the statement in American papers that by many goat mutton 
and kid are preferred to sheep mutton and lamb. From an article 
in a late number of the Journal d’Agriculture Fratique, I learn that 
the improved French Alpine goats yield from 800 to 1,200 litres of 
milk per head per annum. Some years ago the flocks of goats in 
the district of Mont d’Or were greatly injured by the introduction of 
Cashmere goats. It was expected that a yield of fine hair would 
be added to the supply of milk. The result was a great disappoint¬ 
ment, as the fleece proved to be worthless, and the yield of milk was 
greatly reduced. The work connected with the raising of goats is 
usually performed by women and children, and it is said that 
twelve goats will give as much milk as three cows. From the goats’ 
milk is made a fermented drink, which is used by medical men in 
cases of indigestion and intestinal complaints with great success. 
It is also largely used in rearing delicate children .”—The 
Amtralasiwn, 
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NOTES ON THE CHAPMAN EXPERIMENTAL 

FARM. 

By B. C. Baird. 


The weather during the past month, although fairly warm at 
times, has, on the whole, been pleasant, and towards the end of the 
month there were signs that the suininer weather was practically 
over. 

Ploughing was commenced at the beginning of the month, and 
50 acres of land have been prepared for the rape crop, Ploughing 
for the general crop has also been proceeded with in No. 19 
paddock. Fifty acres of this paddock having grown two cereal 
crops in siiceession; I intend to fallow that- portion, with a view of 
sowing it in the early spring with sorghums, miiletts, etc., for 
summer feed. 

The ambercane grown in the paddock near the river, although 
fed right down to the stumps, has again sent out shoots, which, in 
the course of a week or two, will give a fair bite for stock. 

A considerable quantity of artificial manures has been landed 
at the siding during the month. This shows that the farmers of 
this district are fully alive to the importance of applying fertilisers 
to the soil. 

Ploughing is not general here, most of the farmers preferring 
to wait for rain. 

Finding that we had not sufficient pen accommodation for the 
pigs, I have had several of tlie large pens divided and fitted with 
gates, shelter sheds, and water troughs. This will allow us to 
se].)arate the ]>igs when desired, and facilitate the handling of them. 

Winnowing and grading seed wheat and oats has been com¬ 
pleted. A great many inquiries from those desirous of securing pure 
seed have been i*eceived, and several orders have hern received for 
delivery early next month. 

The stock, notwithstanding the fact that the pastures are 
becoming dry and bare, are in good condition. The young sheep 
have been running on the stubbles for the past month, and are 
greatly improved in condition. 

During the next month the work of ploughing for the general 
•crop will be continued. Drilling fifty acres with rape seed will be 
^carried out, and a commencement made in drilling the general crop. 

Potato planting for the early crop will be carried out. 
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The erection of fencing around the blocks of land lately cleared' 
for cultivation, and the subdivision of one of the older cultivation 
fields, will be undertaken. 


[Editorial Note, —This report we received too late for the 
April issue of the JournaL"] 


APEIL EEPOET. 

The past month has been excessively dry, and occasionally 
fairly warm. During the last week, however, there are indications- 
that’a change in the weather will shortly take place. Eain is now 
badly wanted to enable the farmers in this district to start ploughing- 
on the newly-mulienised land. 

We have now about 120 acres ploughed, and hope for a break 
in the weather so that we may start on the newly-cleared land, 
which is at present very hard. 

On the 10th of t-he month we started drilling rape seed, and 
completed it on the 15tb. Fifty acres have been sown with this- 
crop. The land used is part poor sand plain and part fairly good 
red loam, and has grown two successive cereal crops. 

Fertilisers were applied at the time of sowing. Forty-two 
acres were treated with Abrolhos guano at the rate of 701bs. per 
acre, and eight acres treated with super, at the rate of 50ibs. per 
acre. The ground was ploughed with the disc plough, liarrow^ed 
once and rolled, and the seed drilled at the rate of Sflbs, per acre. 
The method of sowing adopted was to mix the rape seed with the 
manure in the proper proportions, and sow ail together through the 
manure runs. By the use of the two manures a test 'will be made 
as to which wnil give the best results under our conditions. The 
rape crop is one I should like to see more largely growm by our 
farmers. There is no better fattening crop for sheep, cattle,' and 
pigs, and it can be grown during the winter months when the 
natural feed is scarce. I have not had sufficient experience in rape 
growing here to state what would be the probable results, but in the 
Eastern States I have seen 10 to 15 sheep per acre fattened for 
market. 

When it is seen that such a large number of sheep can be fed 
on each acre, it is not difficult to understand the important 
maiiiiriai effect they wull have upon the soil. The rape crop is 
valuable for its fertilisirg pro|.)erties alone; being of the leguminous 
order, it has the property of absorbing free nitrogen from the- 
atmosphere, and conveying it to the soil through its 3 'oots. 
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Of the grasses planted last year several of the varieties have 
done remarkably well, while others sultered very niiieli from the 
hea-t of summer. Emgrostis Silosa grew vigorously, and kept green 
till the end of January. Fasjjtilum Dilitatiim grew well, but dried 
off early. 

.Paspalum Virgatmi, a coarser variety than the Bilitatum, 
made good growth, and remained green until well into the summer' 
Prairie Grass did well, but dried off early. Wallaby Grass 
(Bauthonia Pemiillata) grew vigorously, and* is now starting to 
shoot out again. Sheep s Burnett, a very close creeping grass, 
has held its own through the summer. Although sheep have been 
grazing on it rigbi through the hottest weather it is still green. 
Kentvcky Blue Grass has not done well, but it too was closely 
croppe<I by the sheep. West African Wonder Gmsa would, I think, 
have* sli<.>wn good results, but as there were only a few plants the 
turkeys and poultry bestowed too much attention upon it for its 
good. 

Five different varieties of potatoes have been planted during 
the mouth. I intend planting more after we have had some rain. 

A large number of inquiries for seed wheat, etc., have been 
received during the month, and several deliveries have been made. 

We have still some of the melons left, which we find most 
useful for pig and poultry feed. 

The turkeys are looking well. Orders are coming in freely. 
We have a good number of this season’s birds still for sale. 

The poultry are looking well, being quite through with the 
moult. A few of the hens have started to lay. The poultry yard 
has been strengthened by the introd\ictioii of a pen each of White 
Wyandottes and Dorkings. 

Tlie stoc'k on the farm are, with a few exceptions, in good 
condition. * 

The new biiihliog for the manager has been commenced, and 
is l;)eing pushe<l on with as ra|>idly as possilJe. I hope to have it 
completed by the end t>f tin,* next month. 

Operations for the next month will be principally confined to 
drilling the general crop, ploughing, and the erection of sub¬ 
division fences. 
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MOTES OM THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 

NARROGIN. 


By Prank L. Faulkner. 


I herewith beg to submit the report of the farm for April, 

1895 

The month opened out very favourably with a little over an 
inch of rain during the first week. From the 14th to the end of the 
month, however, no rain was recorded, and everything dried up very 
quickly. We had no crop sown on the farni excepting about 30 
acres of rape, which has hot suffered from the dry weather. Several 
farmers in this district who have had pieces of fallowed land have 
their crops already well up, but other crops that were sown just 
after the same rain on stubble or freshly ploughed land are not 
doing so well. 

A few acres of barley on this farm, sown early in the month 
on summer ploughing, is growing quickly and looking well. In 
addition to the 30 acres of rape and the piece of barley we have up 
to date sown only about 10 acres more rape and several acres of early 
ripe oats for silage. Some 100 acres is now ready for sowing, and 
with the fine rains we are just having, seeding will be pushed on 
with all speed. The want of well fallowed land, which we were unable 
to obtain owing to lack of sufficient cleared land, is a serious draw¬ 
back to our cropping—not only does it make the seeding operations 
slow and laborious, but the results are not nearly so satisfactory. 
The clearing is more advanced than I hoped for, and we have been 
fortunate in getting some 70 acres more ready for tlie plough. I 
regret very much, however, that we have not another 100 or 200 
acres which could he ploughed up for fallow as soon as the seeding 
is done. Crops’ account would then show a balance that would go 
a long way towards making the institution self-supporting. We 
could also show farmers and visitors the right way to work. 

In the orchard and vegetable garden work has been kept going 
daring the month. A crop of pig melons of about an acre and 
a-half yielded at the rate of 21 tons per acre. This was on land that 
at Christmas gave us a three to four ton crop of potatoes. 

Later sown patches of maize have all keen cut for the (X>ws, 
and a portion of the early sown that was left for grain gave us 
some very good corn. 

Vegetables are coming on quickly, and a good supply of all 
sorts is set out. A few cabbages that were set during the summer 
have, during the month, given us some splendid vegetables. Next 
season I hope to do more in this line during the summer months. 
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We have been kept supplied fairly well all the simimer with 
vegetables, and are still working on rhubarb, parsnips and carrots, 
mint, and herbs; and ra<lislies are already fit to use. 

The vines look remarkably healthy, although there are a few 
misses in the white sand. The orchard has suffered more from the 
dry summer, and more spaces will require filling. 

A patch of potatoes sown during March as an experiment are 
coming through well, and may give us a few tubers before the frost 
sets ill badly. 

The pit of silage put down last October is about half used, and, 
excepting for some nine inches round the sides that was spoilt 
owing to the rough unfiushed pit wall, it is coming out excellently, 
and the cattle eat it readily. All the cattle have been getting a 
little of it during the month, and they have put on condition rather 
than lost it. Unfortunately all our cows are heavy in calf and dry, 
and as the dairy is now nearly completed, the purchase of a few 
good dairy cows would be a great aquisitioii to our stock, and 
would utilize the silage and the rape to good advantage. 

Lambing started on the 29th of the month, and the sheep are 
in good condition. A fortnight ago the ewe flock was yarded, and 
all of them sprayed on the crut(di and hind-quarters with a solution 
of Cooper’s sheep dip. This treatment last season was very 
effective in preventing the flies from attacking the ewes, and as the 
process is very quick and easy of accomplishment, with very little 
knocking about of the ewes, I think it is a wise procedure for every 
sheep-owner at lambing time when the flies are so troublesome. 

The spraying is done in the race without turning or lifting the 
sheep in any 'way. A bucket or drum containing the dip liquid 
(mixed as for dipping directions on the packetL and a small syringe 
spray pump are all the necessary apparatus; and with one man 
leaning over the race and using the pump, and another man to keep 
the sheep in position, and to rub the dip into the wool and well 
round the crutch and tail, the job can be got over quickly and well. 
Five gallons of the solution will do a hundred sheep, and 600 sheep 
can be comfortably got through by the two men in a half-day. 

The pigs, of which we have now some 55 to 60, are practi<;ally 
living on pig-melons and the kitchen slops. A little crushed wheat 
or barley being fed to the sows carrying litters, and to the young 
stock. During fche month we have disposed of a number of 
pedigreed youngsters at prices from p 02 lOs. to £4 4s. We have 
still a few to dispose of, and have a fair number of weaners and 
slips that will help to keep down the meat bill during the winter. 

The fowls have now got mostly over their moult and are 
laying, but rather shyly. The hens have all been brought in from 
the field, culled heavily, and the pens made up from our own stock 
pullets, and cockerels in some instances. 
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We are endeavouring to get hedges and creepers started all 
through and over the fowl runs, as at present they are very bleak 
and cold in winter and hot during summer. Fagosaste, African 
Box Thom, and Keynedie NigricaUvS are the three chief plants that 
we are trying. 

The well that was started in March has proved very hard 
sinking, the country being of tough disintegrated granite. At the 
70 feet level, where a good supply of water was reported, we have 
only a supply of about 150 gallons per day, and we are not yet to 
the bottom of the bore. The depth of this trial bore was given as 
70 feet, and the supply estimated at 40 gallons per hour, but a 
mistake has evidently been made in each case. The water is good, 
however, and I am in hopes that we will strike a better suppy at a 
few feet deeper. 

Grass on the farm is everywhere coming on well, especially on 
the land that has been ploughed and manured. 


APPLES PACKED FOR EXPORT. 


By A. Despbissis. 

In connection with the National Show to be held at Buiibury 
in November next, the Wellington A. and P. Society is offering a 
substantial special prize for the best case of apples for export. 
The Secretary, Mr. W. S. Hales, will, on application, supply all 
information regarding conditions of entry. 

As even the late apples are picked from the trees in May or the 
beginning of June, a long period of about five months must needs 
elapse between the time of gathering the fruit and the date of the 
Show. 

In order to further the object of the Wellington Society, and 
to assist growers in keeping their fruit, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture will undertake to store the exhibits in (‘ool chambers at tiie 
Government Refrigerating Works for Id. per case per week. 

From several quarters I have lately received inquiries beating 
on the selecting, sorting, and packing of these exhibits; and, in 
order that all may make whatever use of the information supplied, 
I would briefly suggest respecting— 

(i.) Size of apples ,—The largest fruit fails to keep, and 
small fruit is not attractive enough, and is hard to 
sell. Apples of suitable varieties, about three inches 
in diameter, would be found to combine good keeping 
qualities and good looks. They generally go about 
four to the pound. 
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( 2 .) Material required for ^packing .—The cases should be 
lined with white paper, and each fruit wrapped in 
soft, tough paper, with the edges twisted at the stalk 
end. It is not necessary to put a sheet of paper 
between each layer of fruit, but each wrapped fruit is 
put in line singly and firmly into the box. If there 
is a corner into which an ordinary apple will not go, 
do not w^edge a small apple into it, but fill with white 
paper shavings or with wood-wool. Newspaper or 
printed paper should be tabooed for either lining the 
case or wrapping the fruit, as printers’ ink is readily 
absorbed by the fruit, and spoils its flavour. 

( 3 .) When to qncli and pack .—After picking—which should 
be done when the fruit is well coloured, but before it 
becomes waxy and too ripe on the tree—the fruit is 
left to sweat for a few days. The stalk must not be 
wrenched from it, and it must not either be bruised by a 
fall or by the finger nails. Before wrapping, all 
fruit with uneven outlines or any sign of disease or 
of blemish is discarded, and the sorting is done 
according to size. Only one class of fruit, of only 
one quality, must be packed in any single box. 

(4.) Packmg case to 2 ise ,—The bulk, if not the whole, of the 
consignments of Australian apples exported is shipped 
in what is known as the “ Tasmanian apple case,” 
which in shape and size closely resembles a kerosene 
case. Its cubical contents is a shade over an imperial 
bushel. The fact that it has only four corners 
instead of eight—as in the fiat bushel fruit case 
generally used in the local fruit market—singularly 
facilitates the packing. Twenty-three such cases go 
to the ton, ship measurement. They can be packed 
crosswise, like bricks, without waste of space. 

( 5 .) Are the apples packed fiat, or on their sides? Are cases 
opened on the top, or sides ? 

Cases are opened on the fiat, and the apples 
should be so arranged that on opening they present 
an attractive look. 

The long apples, such as Cleopatras and Pear- 
mains, should be packed with the eye downwards, so 
that the side of the fruit should sliow when the box 
is opened in the auction room, to exhibit its nature 
and quality. The round fruits, such as Jonathans 
and Borne Beauty, should be packed with the eye 
towards the side of the box, so as to show its, best 
aspect. ' 
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(6.) Brail cL —Should be neat and distinct. The brand slionld 
indicate, on one side, the nature, and, if possible, the 
ninnber of the fruit and the quality. In addition to 
this, an attractive brand or trade-mark of the shipper 
or the grower proves a great coiivenieiiee when shipping" 
and handling stacks of cases. 

In connection with the competition referred to, these points 
will, I dare say, carry appropriate weight with the judge, and, as 
soon as they have been attended to, the fruit should be despatched 
as directed to the Manager of the G-overnmentEefrigerating Works, 
and the Secretary of the Wellington P. and A. Society be notified at 
the same time, and also supplied wdth all the information required. 


AMONG THE POULTRY BREEDERS AT 
BELMONT, 


By Frank H Robertson. 


Following on a recent poultry lecture at Belmont, the writer 
■was requested to make an inspection of the poultry farms in the 
district. The invitation was gladly accepted, and a day devoted to 
the work. Starting from Perth at 9 a.m., the course laid across the 
Causew^ay, then taking the first turning to the left, knowui as the 
Guildford Eoad, and crossing the railway line, one soon reaches the 
picturesque sp(.)rting locality in the vicinity of the raceccjiirse. 
Pretty villa residences, a few stores, and several small holdings, on 
which raising vegetables and poultry, are noticeable on either side 
of the road. It is some considerable time since the writer 
journeyed in this direction, and it is surprising to note the great 
increase of settlement that has taken place of late in this subiirh of 
Perth. A start was made with the furthest away place, viz., 
St. Ann’s Poultry Pann and Orchard, which contains about 
50 acres, and is situated on the Guildford Eoad, about one mile 
and a-half from the Guildford station. It is an old homestead, the 
poultry de|>artment being under the management of Mr. Tipping, a 
thoroughly practical poultry man, w-ho has had a considerable 
amount of experience in the handling of table poultry Ixjtii in 
England and the States. He is working on different lines to 
other poultry farmers, his specialty being the rearing of a superior 
class of fowl for the table. The birds are killed and dressed on 
the premises, and sold direct to private customers at top prices. 
In addition, breeding pens are kept of Plymouth Eocks, Buff 
Orpingtons, Pekin and Indian Eunner ducks. 
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This is an ideal spot for poultry raising on a large scale, as the 
natural conditions supply every essential requisite for the successful 
rearing of poultry. There is any amount of splendid tree and 
scrub shade and slielter; the soil being rich, abounds in animal 
food in the form of grubs, worms, and insects, also any amount of 
grit. Water is laid on all over the place, and the duck pens run 
into a creek, where a fine fiock of Pekins were disporting themselves 
in a very happy manner. Many of the fowls roost in the trees 
scattered about, in fiocks, in various parts of the grounds; and for 
the breeding pens good, substantial iron houses have been erected, 
each provided with a scratching shed. The inciibator-rooni is in 
the basement of the residence, well ventilated and cool in hot 
weather; the machines consist of one Cyphen and two Twentieth 
Century. This farm has only been recently taken in hand by 
Mr. Tipping, and with further development is capable in a year or 
two of becoming a very extensive establishment, as the natural 
conditions could not be better. 

Coming along the main road, a short distance towards Belmont, 
we arrived at Mr. E. Standing’s place, a 6-acre block containing 
poultry raising and vegetable growing. 

Egg production alone is wliat Mr. Standing goes in for, and 
intends breeding nothing but pure White Leghorns of a utility 
type, showing not forming any part of the business. The pens, 
three in number, consist of one 2 acres, and two 1-| acres each, and 
are situated on land thickly covered with small tree growth, con¬ 
sisting mostly of wattles. The fowls are not permitted to roost in 
the trees, but are kept in fowl-houses, so that the manure may be all 
secured. The main fowl-house, which is built of corrugated iron, is 
25ft. long by 6ft, deep and about 8ft. in front; the slope is to the 
back, the front being wire netting. Perches are not more than 2ft. 
high and easily movable, and accommodate now 110 birds. No 
cockerel pens are kept, as they are all sold ofi: for table when about 
four to five months old. The coming season, however, ail male birds 
will be disposed of at low pricevS, as soon as their sex is distiiiguisli- 
able, Mr. Standing being of opinion that it does not pay him to 
keep them any longer than he can help. Last season 96 cockerels 
were sold in the markets at }.>rices which just about paid for their 
feed. All the hatching is clone under hens; the chickens are 
enclosed in small wire-netted rims about 18 inclms hig’h. 7 feet long, 
and 2 feet wide, and covered over with wire. These runs are a good 
idea and very simply made by driving a few stakes into the ground 
and running the wire around them. The hen is kept in a butter 
box turned upside down, with half of one side of the box cut out. 

Going about a quarter of a mile further along the road, comes 
the residence of Mr. E. A. Whitchurch, who is not settled on the 
land for a living, but goes to business daily at Midland Junction. 
On his two-acre block fruit trees are growing, also bee-keeping is 
indulged in. There is a flock of about lOO head of poultry, nearly 
all Black Orphiiigtons, of a good useful type. A nice lot of ])ir(ls 
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were reared during tlie past season, just tlie right stamp of bird to 
go in for, where aihround qualities of egg production and table are so 
admirably blended. A pen of Indian Runner ducks are also kept. 
Mr. Whitchurch makes his own incubator and brooder, and the 
existence of the fine flock aflords the best possible proof of the 
efficacy of the machines. 

Following the road homewards until opposite the Racecourse 
Hotel, turn down Hardy Road, and first turning to the left is 
Wallace Street. Here is situated the ten-acre block of Mr. W. 
Skinner, who has only been resident on the spot 18 months. He has 
one-and-a-half acres in cauliflowers, which ai'e doing wonderfully 
well, having plenty of water from permanent springs. The breeds 
of poultry gone in for are White Leghorns and Black Orphingtons, 
also a nice lot of cross Minorca and Orphington pullets. The fowls 
are well looked after and have plenty of free run. Mr. Skinner is 
well satisfied as to the profitableness of poultry keeping. Prom 60 
hens last year for four months, they made a clear profit of 10s. a 
week after paying for feed; 160 chickens -were also hatched during 
the same period. 

The next yard visited was that of Mr. D. Cardie, Belgravia 
Street. The flock here is not a large one, but they are well kept, 
and among them some nice Brown Leghorn hens and pullets, An 
Old English Black-red G-ame cock in grand fettle attracted my 
attention; this breed is now very scarce in this State, and it is a 
pity that the grand old game fowl has so few suyjporters. Mh*. 
Cardie purposes taking up land and going into poultry rearing on 
a larger scale. 

A little further along the main road is Mr. James G-ibsoii’s 
property, the lower portion of which is let as a fioiirishing market 
garden. The house and fowl runs are on the high land. Andalusians 
and Rouen ducks are the two principal breeds gone in for, and 
among them are some very nice specimens of both varieties. 

On the opposite side of the road stands the Sandriiighaixi 
Hotel, the proprietor of which fMr. Donaldson) has made a good 
start in breeding Silver Wyaiidottes. A neatly-constructed row of 
pens lias l>een erected, all of which camtaia choice speeiineiis of this 
popular breed. A start was only commenced last season, wlien good 
prices -were paid for prize winners from shows. The locality is a 
good one, affiording ample range, and with the quality of the present 
stock the grounds attached to the hotel will probably in the near 
future have the naturally picturesque surroundings considerably 
erilianeed by the presence of a large flock of these lovely black and 
white beauties of the feathered tribe. 

The last farm inspected was that of Mr. S, Craig, situated at 
the end of Belmont Avenue, about a mile off the main road. This 
is a fine property of 24 acres, originally taken up by its owner 
some 10 years ago. The low-lying lands are laid, out as a market 
garden, growing all kinds of vegetables. There is also a fine patch 
of lucerne thriving well. Poultry raising is gone in for extenvsively. 
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anOi at tbe present time there are about 500 head scattered over the 
property. All over-crowdino: is strictly avoided, as tJie birds are 
fariiie^i out in dihercnt mobs, whicdi do not intermingle. Large 
breeding' pens are laid out in the scrub land on the high ground, 
the natural growth of timber and shelter being left. Both housiog 
and tree roosting systems arc adopted, and a large number of 
young stock remain where they were reared, among the tomato 
vines, the fruit of which, being now comparatively valueless, is 
iiiucli appreciated by the fowls. Many of the birds are common or 
eross-breds ; in addition, the following pure breds are kept, viz., 
Silver ami Crolden Wyandottes, Minorcas, and White Leghorns, 
among tlieni being some very nice birds. In addition there is a 
fine flock of dark Muscovy ducks, and some turkey.s, which do very 
well here. Mr. Craig finds poultry raising pay him handsomely, 
and piu'[)oses effecting several alterations, including the erecting of 
more bi’eeding pens, whth the object of increasing his stock of 
hiyiriu liens to eight or nine liunclred. 

Taking the Belmont district as a whole, it must be considered 
admirably adapted for poultry farming in every respect. The soil 
is ot a light sandy nature, an ample supply of water is olkaiiiahle 
without deep sinking, the low-lying lands grow a splendid supply 
of greenstuif; the natural growth of scrub and small trees is all 
that ciUi 1)8 desired, and its proximity to the city—which is only 
from 4- to 6 miles along good roads—is another important matter. 
As to the stock kept on the places visited, few high-class show birds 
are to l)e met with, but as good useful birds they are a fine lot, 
well k'cpt and cjuite free of lice and tick, and hardly an ailing fowl 
to 1)6 s<?en in any of the farms above described. 

Poultry fanning in thi-s district is in the hands of men who 
ta.ke a,ij interest in their stock, and, although all food is bought, 
they make it pay well. Most of the holdings are comparatively 
new, so that in a fe%v years’ time the out-put of poultry products 
fniii'i the Belmont district is likely to assume very considerable 
ddiinmsion. Everything is going along in a very satisfactory 
niaiiner now, but I would just mention one word of warning, and 
timt is, d,o noti let tlie ground get tainted from over crowding. 


Poultry Shows. 

All the poultry societies in various parts of the State are now 
liar-'l at work making preparations for tlud'r annual exhibitions, and 
between the dates of 9th and 10th June and 20t]i and 21st July no 
less than eight shows are crammed into that short period, as will be 
seen from the list below. The question will, of course, naturally 
occur as to the reason of so much showing in such a short period. 
It is because tiie birds are looking at their best at that time, and the 
degrees of cpiality having been settled by the competitions, the 
birds are then placed in the breeding ■ pens, where they should 
reniadn iiiidisturbed. 
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The first sehecliiie to hand is that issued by tlie newly-formed 
Siibiaco societsL This is their first show, and the baud of 
coixi.mitteemen having for months past been working hard to make 
the event a success, a classification is announced of 142 classes, 
which, ill addition to all the popular breeds, includes many which 
are not so well known, such as Australian Game, Aucoiias, 
Campiiies, Faverolles, table classes, and Capons. There is also a 
ISTovice Class for birds which have never competed in any show, 
entered by persons who have never won a prize. 

E/Osidents iu the country districts can send their poultry, 
addressed to the secretary of the show, Subiaco station, where a 
carrier ■will be in attendance to meet the exhibits, which are then 
taken to the show, penned, fed, and watered whilst at the show, 
and returned free of all charges. Eeturned exhibits “ also do not 
pay railage back. 

The entries close on Saturday, ord June, at 10 p.m., with the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Edward Austin, Hensinan Eoad, Subiaco, from 
whom schedules and entry forms may be obtainecf. Messrs. 
Oairnes Gandy (Fremantle), W. C. Byass (Perth), and J. A. 
Macldison (Eokeby Eoad, Subiaco), can also receive entries. 

List op porthcominu Poultry Sho'ws. 


9th and 10th June . 

Premaiitle. 

16th and 17tli „ . 

Subiaco. 

28th, 29th, and 80th June, and 1st July ... 

Perth. 

4th and 5th July . 

Boalder. 

7th and 8th „ . 

Ealgoorlie. 

14th and 15th „ . 

Cooigardie. 

14th and loth „ . 

Claremont, 

20th and 21st „ . 

Albany. 


KEEPING FOWLS IN HEALTH. 


While the profits of poultry keeping remain a highly debatable 
topic, there are no two opinions to the fact that a profit can only be 
made as long as they keep in perfect health. "Recently the inore 
common ailments poultry sufier from have been briefly touched on 
in these columns, and, remembering the saying that 

Prevention is better than Cure, 

a. few general remarks on keeping fowls free from disease may be 

timely. 

Originally, there is no doubt, fowls were remarkably healthy, 
but years nf domestication and inbreeding have rendered them 
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someAvliat susceptible to di!sells^^ It must be reraein’herecl tlia-t they 
are lvep>t under iis artificial a iiiaimer, in their way, as a dairy cow 
or draui^'lit hoi'se, and <‘ertain rules must be senipulonsiv followed, 
neglect of which will bring disease upon lliem. Of all the* fowls the 
birds that have a free run of a farm-yard are the healthiest and 
least likely to develop ailments, for no fowls live in a more healthy 
and natural way. They have ample space, ample shelter, pick up 
no sma.ll yjortion of their food from the ground they range over, and 
get plenty of green food. But occasionally, in spite of ail these 
advantages, disease appears, and therefore the following notes are 
aipplicable to birds under all conditions :— 

Shelter. 

The chief requirement paoultry need for their well-beins!- is ample 
shelter from wind and rain in winter, and shade frcun the sun in 
siimmei’, and it is because the fowls having the run of a farm-yard 
have these that they generally do vso well. Bui an increasing pro¬ 
portion are now being kept on grass runs, beliind wire netting, with 
a poultry house to sleep in, and nothing besides. This is not 
eiiougli; they need day shelter as well as night shelter, and fowls 
ill coiifiiienseut do not ahvays get this—not, at least, to the extent 
necessary for them. It is the nature of fuwds to sleep part of the 
day ill as sheltered a place as they can find, ami thev seldom, if 
ever, use the sleeping house for that purpose. While they are 
moving about they keep themselves warm, but wdieii they stand 
still, if they are exposed to the cold, they get chilled, and the egg 
return suifers. But it is not only from cold they need shelter; 
wind is equally bad, and in summer they need shelter from the sun. 
The day shelter, in fact, is of equal importance the wdiole year round. 

The shelter should be open only on one side—the south for 
choice, or whichever is the least exposed quarter, for the floor must 
always bo dij, covered to the extent of some inches with dry earth 
or ashes for the biials to dust themselves in. Not only does the 
dust !)oth kxH‘p the ])irds free from vermin, ]">ut it amuses them 
for the hour togetlnn*, and prevontvS, in the case of birds kept in 
(dose coniiuioeut, vice>s like feather ea-ting or egg eating appearing. 
Perhaps the greatesi. a<lvanta-ge of a shelter attac-hed to the poultry 
house lies in its keeping tb(?in dry in cold and wxt wf»ather and cool 
on hot da,ys, and its extra ci>st is repaid in the higher return of eggs. 

YeKTIIjATION, 

No less than ourselves do fowls need fresh air to keep in 
health, and, owing to neglect of thi:^, many an attack of roup has 
broken out and played havoc with the poultry. Nor do all poultry 
keepers re<.x>giiise the difference between air and draughts for the 
fowds, though sensitive enough in their ow-n person. When a fowl 
comes back from a show with incipient roii|) (far from a rare 
occurrence), it is the draughts that the luckless bird has endiii'ed 
that are, in the majority of cases, the cause. Some poultry keepers 
appear to think, because a fowl can sleep out of doors right through 
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:a milter, and take no harm, that a draughty poultry house makes 
no difference one way or another. Nothing is further from the 
truth. Every poultry house should be well ventilated, yet without 
being draughty. 

G-bit. 

The importance of grit for poultry has been for some time 
recognised by owners. It took a long time to do so. Some 
•obstinate individuals declaimed it quite unnatural for a fowl to 
.swallow pounded flint stone; their fowls never had any, and did 
well without it, and so foi'tli; but when poultry run on a certain 
area of ground they And at first a certain amount of grit for them¬ 
selves. After a while the natural grit is all finished, and the fowls 
need more, and uiilevSS moved to fresh ground carrying natural grit, 
wall die for the want of it. This the critics of the need of supplying 
grit to fowls presently found out. For chickens especially grit 
needs to be provided, unless the coop or rearer stands by the road¬ 
side, thus enabling the chickens to pick it up for themselves. The 
best grit is pounded quartz, which can either be bought ready 
prepared, or else the poultry keeper can buy a “ smasher^ and 
make his own, the latter way, of course, being the cheaper in the 
-end .—Australian Farm and Home, 


PHILOSOPHY OP HOEINO, 


The hoe is amongst the most important of the weapons the 
gardener uses in his combat with the hosts of forces that sometimes 
seem to rise up against him. The effects of hoeing fall under three 
main heads. Air is introduced, the movement of water is modified, 
■and the soil particles are broken up. Each of these means iu<:u*e 
than is evident af a first glance, and a little cansideratioii may 
profitably be given to the sul3ject. 

Increases the xAir in the Soil. 

Hoeing alters the air capacity of the soil in much the same w:iy 
■as working a concertina changes the capacity of its bellows. When 
the particles are pushed closely together air is expelled; wb eii they 
are separated fresh air is drawn in. Experiments made with sand 
have shown that the volumes of air brought into play are very 
considerable, and much greater than would a priori be expected. 
Nor is the benefit confined to the layer of soil actually stirred. The 
soil for some distance beneath participates, and aeration }>roceeds 
to an appx'eciable depth. The air in unstirred soil, even near to the 
surface, is very impure, containing 50 to 100 tiai<-"'S as much 
carbonic acid as ordinaxy air. With constant change there (mmes a 
great improvement. 
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It is not necessary to insist on the vital importance of fresh 
air to every part of the plant. Every gardener learns it by 
observation or by sad experience ; and it becomes the corner-stone- 
of his gardening doctrines. But the help of his invisible friends 
among the soil bacteria depends, if anything, to an even greater 
extent on an adequate supply of oxygen. Some of these minute 
organisms vigorously break down the organic matter which would 
otherwise tend to accumulate and make the s^oil unfit for plant 
growth. Others change the nitrogen compounds from forms more 
or less useless to plants into nitrates, bodies readily capable of 
assimilation. Others, again, perform a feat which chemists are now 
trying to emulate, and convert free nitrogen from the air itself into^ 
nitrates. These wonderful helpers require no special assistance. 
Air, moisture, and proper temperature are ail necessary, and the 
happy comlu]iatioii is brought about by frecpient hoeing. 

The formation of nitrates involve the addition of oxygen to 
nitrogen, or a nitrogen fxunpound. If hoeing be neglected, the 
supply of air is diminished, and bacteria are not only prevented 
from making more nitrate.s but some of them may finally, in extreme 
eases, even be driven to obtain the oxygen they need from the 
nitrates already l>uilt up. All their useful work is destroyed, just 
as the utility of a hive of bees vanishes it‘ the bees live on the 
Inmey they liave accumulated. Their good offices, in fact, depend 
coiji|‘)letely on the quantity of air they receive. 

Quite iripart from the bacterial action, chemical changes requir¬ 
ing oxygen, and apparently sunlight, go on in the soil. Experi¬ 
ments are still being made on tln‘ subje<-t, but it ■would seem from 
ail that is known at present that oxidation plays an important part 
in keeping up the fertility of the sod. 


Boeing Conserves Moisture. 

AnotluT of the thr(‘e main classes to which the eifect of hoeing 
liiay be n*h.u‘rc‘<I is th<‘ alt<*ration of the movement of water in the 
soil. \\biteiM'ises it) th<'sirrtacc froin the water level in the same 
way and in virtue of the .sa.me force as oil rises in the wick, of a 
laiiif). b!ompi.i«.*ting thf‘ soil n[) to a certain extent facilitates this 
rise; lo^fseniiig the soil cliecks it. ’The pa,rt of the soil most under 
the c.ction 01 the lux^ is therefore cut oft fr<.)m it.s source of supiply, 
airl rapidly loses water. A dry layer is tlnis formed, which has 
o'Lily a very limited power of drawing water from the moister part 
below, but which protects the part from the drying action of the 
sun and wind. Tloeing thus conserves the water in the soil; and 
the ijiiportaiice of this is evident when we bear in mind the fact— 
always fully realised—that the rainfall is often not sufficient for 
the production of maximum crops. On soils which are not too 
heavy it is good practice to have recourse both to the consolidating 
and loosening effects—to have the soil, firm behnv in order to secure 
a c«;>iistant su|)ply of water to the root, and loose for the top inch or 
so to furnish, a sufficient protection. 
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Tempera.t'ure of Soil Influenoed. 

Tlie temperature of the soil is retaliated more ])y the wat^-a* it 
<'Oiitaiiis than any other factor, except, of course, tlie suii. Vrater 
takes up about five, times as much heat in getting warm as an eijiial 
weight of soil, and the best means of wariiiing soil is to dry it. 
This explains wdiy seed beds have to be so carefully prepared for 
small seeds like onions; the preliminarr stilling and breaking up 
into fine particles dries and so warms the soil. But the seeds must 
have water, and the bed has to be stamped or roiled to draw the 
water up. The gardener’s instinct is wanted t.o decide exactly how 
far these tivo processes mast go, and not unusually cottage 
gardeners judge a man by his onion bed. It is a common belief 
that hoeing lets the warm air in, and so warms the soil; but this is 
only true to a very limited degree. The correct explanation is that 
the air dries tlie soil, and a day’s snnshine heats dry soil much more 
than it does wet soil. 

The greatest loss of heat, however, is brought about by the 
evaporation of water from the soil, and the ]}ernioious effects of 
ground draughts are largely due to this cause. The mulch obtained 
by hoeing is an excellent protector, and further helps fco keep the 
well-hoed soil warm. 


Hoeing Improves Soils. 

A further effect of hoeing is to improve the mechanical 
condition of the soil. After a shower of rain the clods can readily 
be broken, and if the surface is kept well worked they do not 
reform. Only in this way can steely” land be dealt with and 
made to give a good tilth. As the soil particles become smaller 
tlieir total surface increases, and a twofold improvement sets in— 
the water capacity and the powm’ of retaining soluble manures both 
increase. Water and soluble salts are alike I’etained at the surface 
of the soil particles. If, on the other hand, the soil is already so 
fine that water will not readily pass through (as in the case of clay) 
the structure becomes coarser. 

The eifect of hoeing at different seasons of the year may be. 
considered. In early spring the surface soil is disconnected from 
the moist soil below, air is introduced, and the top layer dries. It 
is now more x'eadily warmed, and becomes suitable for seeds. The 
drying efiect must for a time be counteracted by rolling to secure a 
continuous supply of water for the seedling. Later on, when 
growth starts, further effects come into play. Hot only is the 
temperature of the soil I’aised for the two reasons already 
mentioned, but the air necessary for the young roots is driven in, 
and their development thus facilitated. Water is conserved, and 
the store available for the plant increases. The action of bacteria 
is promoted, and the continual breaking up of the soil increases the 
power to hold water and plant food, and prevents the latter from 
being washed away by heavy rains. All the causes co-operate to 
produce vigorous gtAmiralian Farm and Monw, 
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FUMIGATION TABLE FOR 
ORCHARD WORK« 


By T. Hooper, GMef Inspector. 


Fumigation table for deciduous trees only, during winter. Tlie 
widtli and height and cubic capacity given represents that of a 
cylinder; that is, upright sides and fiat across the top; therefore 
allowance must be made for any serious sloping away of the tent 
from that shape. 

Take the measure after the tent is on the tree. 
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FtTMlQ-ATXON TaBLXI FOR ORCHARD WORK— COnthlued, 
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APIARY ROTES. 


By John Sutton, Bee Exj)ert. 


Since April report, ^Yllicll referred to trouble iu the district of 
Albany, a tlioi'ough and close inspection has been made, and foul 
brood was found in eridenee to an alarming extent. 

Some time ago, when in this distiuct, I urged ].)(‘e-lo*«*por8 to 
endeavour to set their house in order, or, in other words, warned 
them that unless tliey gave close and prompt attention to the 
requirements of their liees they might ex|)ect trouble. Those alive 
to the position gave heed to the advice given, and haveendeiivonred 
to keep their stocks stxxmg and their hives clean, but otliers have 
gone on in the old slip-shod way, leaving the bees to work tlieir cmm 
>ends, with the result that disease iu its very "worst form has now to 
be contended with all over the district. 

The scourge promised fair to become an epidemic, but ]jroiript 
action has to some extent put a check upon its spread, at least for 
the time. While a good number have been found and dealt with 
there is still considerable danger yet ahead, because wiiile tho^sC'^ 
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under treatment are in the midst of careless persons and unknown 
to us who have disease in their Irives, and until those are located 
and seen to, we cannot hope to get the district clean. 

Now the winter season is upon us care must be taken to see 
that every weak hive is protected from robber bees. 

While there is without doubt almost all the year considerable 
blossom and plenty of nectar available so that the bees may work on 
every fine day, even during the winter season, still where a weak 
hive is left unprotected, these dying bees will make a raid at every 
opportunity. 

Those that have been treated should be fed freely, and every 
assistance given them at once, but even this should be done with 
care and discrimination. Don’t feed honey or honey syrup. Two 
of best white sugar to one of water, wdth a pinch of salt and a little 
vinegar, and thoroughly mixed, and if it can be fed warm all the 
better. 

The best feeder to use is the Boardman, as this can be placed at 
the entrance and secure from outside or stray bees, and no need to 
open the hive. 

Providing there is plenty of food within and the hives are 
secure and snug, the less bees are disturbed the better they will 
winter, and on this depends the success or otherwise of the bees next 
spring. 


[Editorial Note. —We will be glad if any person or persons 
in the district of Albany who are keeping bees and have not had a 
visit from the inspector wall send their name and address to the 
Director of Agriculture.] 


THE .DISEASES OF BEE LAETffi. 


Prof. P. C. Harrison, in the (Jauadvm Bee Jotniial of recent 
date, vsays that tlie diseases of the larvte of bees may be rougiily 
divided into two groups, one in which the disease is eontagltnis, aiicl 
the other in wliicii tlie disease is not due to a special virus, but to 
some physiological or physical cause. The contagious diseases are 
the most harmful, as they sjmead from hive to l^ive, and from one 
apiary to another, often producing a severe epidemic. 

In all cases of infectious diseases there must be present a virus, 
or living organism, which may be a fungus or a mould-like growth, 
or due to minute organisms, which are popularly called bacteria. 
These micro-organisms may be carried from one hive to another in 
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many different ways, and ilie following are the principal means by 
wliidi contagion is spread and infection caused :— 

(i.) Bees entering wrong hives. 

(a.j Bees robbing a diseased colony. 

( 3 .) Feeding bees with honey from an infected hive. 

(4..) Inserting diseased combs into healthy hives. 

( 5 .) Using as a foundation a wax from a diseased colony 
which has been improperly boiled. 

( 6 .) Transferring bees into hives that have been inhabited 
by a diseased colony without first thoroughly disin¬ 
fecting it. 

( 7 .) Placing a hive upon a stand previously occupied by a 
diseased colony. 

( 8 .) The handling of healthy colonies by the bee-keeper 
after manipulating diseased hives. 

( 9 .) The introduction of a diseased queen. 

( 10 .) Healthy bees visiting flowers which may have been 
infected by diseased bees. 

All these are means by which infection can be carried or 
transferred from one place to another, and evidence can be brought 
forward to show that disease has been produced by each of the 
diflerent means above-mentioned. Foul brood, being the infectious 
disease which is best known, naturally affords more examples of 
these methods of transmission than any one of the other contagious 
bee diseases. 

It is important that all bee-keepers should clearly understand 
these means by which infection is carried, also they should have a 
knowledge of the appearance of the various diseases of bees, so that 
they can diagnose or tell the kind and character of the disease in 
order to apply intelligently methods of prevention or cure. 

The larv 0 B attacked by B. alvei, the cause of foul brood, may 
die during all stages of their development. In every instance the 
larvae lose their white and glossy appeai'ance when suffering from 
the disease and turn to a dull yellowish, and later on to a brownish 
colour. Ill the further progress of the disease they die and collapse 
into a darkish brown, coflee-coloux'ed, more or less tenacious, 
shapeless mass. This mass is characterised by its viscid character, 
and before it dries up can be drawn into threads when lifted with a 
match or pointed instrument. It has an offensive odour, which is 
said to resemble that of glue, and, when much disease is present, 
there is an ammonia-like smell. The cap of the larvae sinks and 
appears concave, instead of being convex or flat, and it is often 
perforated with a small hole near the centre. Often the appearance 
of this sunken cell is the first indication of disease noticed by the 
bee-keeper. The decomposed larvm gradually dry up and ultimately 
form a dry, black, or deep brown crust at the bottom of the cell 
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As tile <lisease advances, the offensive odour pervades the liive, and 
when the infection is spread over a great number of brood combs 
the smell may be noticed some distance away. The bees become 
more and more despondent and ultimately succumb, or in some 
eases desert their hives. The disease should be stamped out at the 
start.—TAe Mural Oaliforuum. 


THE GOVERNMENT LABOUR BUREAU, 


REPOKT FOR APRIL. 


Mr. J. B. Hitchins, Acting Superintendent of the (iovernment 
Labour Bureau, has forwarded to the Minister for Labour the 
following report ou the work of the bureau for the month of 
April: - 

Perth. 

Registrations.—The total number of men who called during 
the month in search of work was 691. Of this number, 424 were 
new registrations and 267 renewals, i.e., men who called who had 
])een registered during the year p)rior to the month of April. The 
trades or occupations of the 691 applicants were as follow:— 
Labourers 207, farm hands 63, handy men 60, handy boys 47, 
bushmen 44, cooks 29, hotel hands 22, carpenters 15, gardeners 15, 
grooms 15, horse-drivers 14, painters 14, miners 11, clerks 9, 
grocers 8, yardmen 7, kitchennien 6, fitters 5, station hands 5, 
bakers, dairymen, engine-drivers, gardeners (market), plasterers 
and stewards 4 of each, and 71 miscellaneous. 

Engagements.—The engagements for the month numbered 222. 
The classification of work found was as follows:—Labourers 51, 
farm hands 50, bushmen 24, handy men 17, handy boys 13, wood¬ 
en ttei's 11, gardeners 6, yardmen 6, boys for farms 4, cooks 4, 
dairymen 4, carpenters 3, canvassers 3, carpenters (rough) 3, 
bricklayers, drivers, kitchenmen, orchardists, plasterers and well- 
sinkers 2 of each, and 11 miscellaneous. 

Fremantle. 

Registrations.—The applicants for work numbered 187. There 
were 148 new registrations, and 89 renewals. 

Engagements.—The engagements numbered 21, classified as 
follows -.—Labourers 16, handy men 8, carpenters and. dairymen 1 of 
each. 
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The female servants who called numbered 11. There were no- 
engagements. 


KALOGOnLIE. 

RegivStratioiis.—The new registrations for the month iiunihered 
94, and "the renewals 21. 

Engagements,—The engagements numbered 11, classified as 
follows; — Labourers4, woodcutters 2, boiler-makers, engine-drivers, 
fitters, gardeners, and handy men, 1 of each. 

The female servants who called numbered 12. There were no 
engagements. 

Cue. 

There wnis one applicant for Avork, and no engagement. 

Women’s Branch, Perth. 

Registrations —There were 190 Avomen c.alled in search of 
employment, 103 being hgav registrations, and 87 renewals. 

Engagements.—The engagements numbered 83, classified as 
folloAA’s;—Greiierals 21, laundresses 20, useful girls 12, charwomen 5, 
cook-laundresses, cooks, waitresses, housemaids, 4 of each, house¬ 
keepers, nursemaids, and light generals, 2 of each, lady helps, 
laundry housemaids, and Avardsinaids, 1 of each. 

General Remae-ks. 

The number of men who called at the ceatrai office, Perth, 
during the month aaiis 691, being 48 in excess of thenumbcm for the 
month of A|>ril last year. The engagements totalled 222, being eight 
. more than the iiiiiiiber for April last year. There were 50 farm 
hands engaged during the mouth, Avhiehisthe high»‘st monthly total 
since the inauguration of the bureau, the wages oifei’ed being from 
20s, to 25s. per week and keep, though there were few engagements at 
£1. There appears to be an impression amongst a certain Gass of 
employers that men out of Avork will, or should, accept any rate of 
Avages otferecl. Such employers, offering little mom than a bare 
subsistence wage, a?‘e disappointed in getting men or good nieii. 
As good a class of workers can, ho\Aa.‘A'er, be obtained at the bureau 
as outside of it, if a fair rate of wages is offered. Ail classes' of 
men, including new arriAmls seeking employment, register at the 
bureau. 

All effort is being made to make known the fact that female 
servants, as Avell as men, can be obtained at the Kalgooriie Branch. 
It is to be hoped that employers will make known their wants to 
the office, when every endeavour Avili be made to supply their 
requirements. The number of women who called at Perth was 190, 
being six in excess of the total for the corresponding month of last 
year. ^ The engagements numbered 88, being one more than the- 
total for April “last year. 
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INSECT AND FUNGOUS PESTS. 


By Frederick Lowe, Assistant G-overnment Entomologist. 


Before coniiiienciBg my duties as assistant to Mr. Geo. 
Compere, under “The Insect Pests Amendment Act, 1898,” I think 
I may be pardoned for presenting- my credentials, which, I tiust, 
will satisfy my readers that I am qualified to undertake the work 
placed in my hands. Twenty-one years constant work at Ento¬ 
mology, in tlie first place, at the British Museum, ISlatural History, 
for early training under the leading Entomologists of the world; 
then access to the world-famed Museum and Library of the Hon. 
Waiter Lionel Eothschild, and the advantage of bis teaching; 
•after, for a decade, with the Master of the Gardeners’ Company, 
and Chairman of the Emit Section of the Eoyal Horticultural 
Society, where I became familiar with the diseases of fruit and the 
methods for their prevention and eradication, receiving ray instruc¬ 
tion in theoretical and practical fruit growing, meantime taking 
certificates in Agriculture, Botany, etc., and, latterly, as Assistant to 
Prof. E. V. Theobald, Official Adviser to the Board of Agriculture 
(London). I had to deal with pests of the Earm, Orchard, and 
Garden, Home and Eoreign, and undertake the actual work for 
their suppression. Colonies of beneficial insects, both parasitic 
and ])redaceous, have been in my charge to breed and distribute. 
Leeture.s and demonstrations have been given in the preparation 
and application of remedies for Insect and Fungous Diseases, also 
the effect of the disea.se and remedy on the tree or plant. 

The introduction into this State of the natural enemies of the 
Insect Pests marks a great advancement towards the end every 
groover desires, and by^ a ju-oper provision for their reception, 
observation, breeding, and careful distribution, has added largely to 
the wealth of the State in an unobtrusive manner, and, in the future, 
the State will, as their numbers increase, increasingly benefit by 
their introduction. Owing to the small number of Economic 
Ent.om«)logivSts wlio have given the attention and study the 
proposition demands, it happens that California and Western 
Australia are in the van in this particular work. Yet, so it is, the 
Eastern States would benefit more by . the introduction of the Cocllin 
Moth Parasite than even California, where our Entomologist has 
recently successfully introduced it; moreover, we should be spared 
their cry, because, thanks to our vigilant Fort Inspectorial Staff and 
the prompt treatment of escapes by Mr. Toni Hooper, we do not 
allow them to dump it here. 

Beyond doubt, evidenced'in many orchards, and borne out by 
my observation and the reports of the Chief Field Inspector, where 
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a proper distribution has been made, nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the work of the introduced Black Scale l^arasites, 
Predatorj Lady Birds, and others. 

The loss from the Fruit Fly yearly is appalling. The methods 
tn forc'e for it,s r*heck, \yhile oi^evating to some extent in one orcirard, 
in the next failing altogether to lessen the loss it occasions ; and, in 
spite of the Act, the pest spreads every year, infecting more 
orchards. 

A detailed report is in course of preparation on the work of the 
introduced beneficial insects geiwally, and particularly for the past 
season. It will give the life, history, and method of work, also a 
map and list of orchards where our friends ai*e established. 

The Insect House contains upwards of 2,000 Fruit Flies reared 
fj'Oiii the two dozen or so cases of infected fruit sent in, and 
thousands of the pests are available in every stage of its life, ready 
for the natural parasite Mr. Compere discovered in Brazil, iMuI 
which he will bring here by the end of this month. Everything at 
present seems against the introduction of this parasite, but Mr. 
Compere has succeeded with others, and it is my firm opinion he 
will be successful in the end, when we obtain the necessary para¬ 
phernalia. 

Since my return from a rush round the South-Western Division 
of the State, I have had the Frnit Fly under observation from day¬ 
break to dusk, and have worked out its life history in detail. This 
will be published at the same time as an account of its parasite, and 
should prove of more lasting value than if culled from a contem¬ 
porary account of its life history beyond seas, as it will be from 
practical and not theoretical experience. 


Insect Pests Amendment Act, 1898. 

i Section 7; Clauses 1, 2, and 3.) 

Department of Agricultiirt^ 

Perth, 5til May, 1905. 

It is hereby notified, for general information, that the Hoiu 
the Minister for Lands has declared the following orchards and 
contiguous land to be infected |)laces on account of being infected 
with the codlin moth larvae:— 

Orchard situate at Parade Street, Albany, area about ^ acre, being 
part of Lot 175, and occupied by Mr, J. <.ireen. 

Orchard situate at Serpentine Koad, Albany, area about 2 acres, 
being Lot 36, named Annesfield, and occupied by Mrs. Mary 
Gregson. 

Together with the contiguous or surrounding area of land 
comprised within the boundaries of the Municipality of Albany. 

C. F. Chaplin, 

Director of Agriculture. 


5th May, 1905* 
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Tasbianian Opinion op Codlin Moth Parasite. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of tbe Council of 
Agriculture, Tasmania, liekl in Hobart on March 20tb, Mr. Lea, tbe 
Tasinamaii Government Entomologist, rexiorted on the question of 
introducing Codlin Moth parasites from Victoria to destroy the pest 
and said that he bad little fakh in the efficacy of such a step being* 
taken; also that a similar oxiinion had been received from Mr. 
French, the Victorian Government Entomologist, who counseiled 
the use of a good spray pmnx). 


[Editorial FTote.— Evidently neither of these Entomologists 
have kept in touch with the exxieriments so satisfactorily made in 
California, through the agency of Mr. ComxxTe, the West Australian 
Government Entomologist, and which are now being made in this 
State, under the Assistant Government Entomologist, Mr. Frederick 
Lowe.] 


APRIL POPULATION RETURNS. 


Increase of 1,339 for the Month. 

The addition to the population of the State during April was 
1,339, made up of 564 males and 785 females; while the estimated 
figures for the whole State at the end of the month show'ed 147,632 
males and 100,489 females, totalling 248,121. The increase con¬ 
tinues to be made up almost extirely by excess of arrivals over 
departures. Ax>pencled are the details:— 


MONTH. 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Estimated population on Batch 31 (exclu- 




sive of full-blooded aboriginals) 

147,078 

99,704 

240,782 

Birtes and DeATHvS. 



Births registered 

311 

287 

598. 

Deaths registered 

173 

83 

256 

Excess births 

138 

204 

342 

Immioration and Emioeation. 



Arrivals by sea ... .., 

1,569 

1,155 

2,724 

Departures by sea. 

1,153 

574 

1,727 

Excess arrivals. 

416 

681 

997 

Net increase population . 

554 

785 

1,339 

Estimated population on 30th April 

147,632 

100,489 

248,121 
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The following return shows the number of arrivals in and 
departures from all ports of the State for the month ended 
SOtli April:— 



Arrivals. 

Departures. 

i 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Males. 

Females Total. 


Adults 

1,36S 

943 

2,306 

1,010 

498 

1,508 

Children 

206 

212 

418 

88 

49 

137 

Totals ... 

1,569 

1 1,155 

2,724 

1,098 

547 

1,045 

Excess arrivals 

471 

608 

1 

1,079 





MONTHLY INCREASES. 

Tile appended table shows the population totals at the end of 
each month from April, 1904, to April, 1905:— 


Moutli. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1904. 

April. 

140 , 037 ' 

93,657 

233,694 

May . 

141,386 

94,707 

236,093 

June . 

142,496 

95,507 

238,003 

JMy . 

142,995 

96,018 

230,013 

August . 

143,717 

96,634 

240,351 

September . 

144,297 

97,284 

241,581 

October ... ... ‘ 

144,582 

97,553 

242,135 

November . 

144,972 

97,956 

242,928 

December . 

144,256 1 

98,033 

242,289 

1905. 



1 

Janimry . 

144,874 

98,425 

1 2-13,299 

Eebniaiy ... ' ... 

145,998 

98,952 

244,950 

March ... ..■ 

147,078 

99,704 

246,782 

April. 

147,632 

100,489 

248,121 
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WEST AUSTRALIAN MINERAL 

PRODUCTION. 


The Groveminent Statist, Captain Jas. Wallace, has provided 
the Journal with the following table of returns of the G-old Pro- 
■duction of Western Australia from 1st January, 1886, to SOtli 
April, 1905 :— 


GOLD. 

Gold Production of Western Australia from 1st January, 1886, to 
30th April, 1905. 


Grand Total. 


Year. 






Export. 

Mint. 

Total. 

Value. 


Fine ozs. 

Fine ozs. 

Fine ozs. 

.s. d. 

1886 

27017 


270-17 

1,147 12 2-} 

1887 

4..359-37 


4,359*37 

18,517 8 6* 

1888 

3,124*82 


3,124*82 

13,273 7 10 

1889 

13,859*62 


13,859*52 

58,871 9 Ilf 

1890 

20,402*42 


20,402*42 

86,663 19 5f 

1891 

27,116*14 


17,116*14 

115,182 0 10 

1892 

63,271*65 


53,271-65 

226,283 11 8-1 

1893 

99,202*50 


99,202*50 

421,385 8 

1894 

185,29S’73 


185,298-73 

787,098 19 6 

1895 

207,110*20 


207,110*20 

879,748 4 2f 

1896 

251,618*69 


251,618*69 

l,0(iS,S08 5 2 

1897 

603,84()*44 


603,846*44 

2,564,976 12 9-f 

1898 

939,489*49 


939,489*49 

3,990,697 13 10 

1899 

1,283,3(50*25 

187,244*41 

1,470,604*66 

6,246,731 10 7f 

1900 

894,387*27 

? 519,923*59 

1,414,310*86 

6,007,610 13 44- 

1901 

923,(586*95 

i 779,729*56 

1,703,416*52 

7,235,653 9 1 

1902 

707,039*75 

1,163,997*60 

1,871,037*35 

7,947,661 9 7f 

1903 

833,685*78 i 

1,231,115*62 

2,064.801*40 

8,770,718 17 Gi¬ 

1904 

810,616*04 

1,172,614*03 

1,983,230*07 

ft,424,225 17 Sf 

Total... 

7,801,746*19 

5,054,624*81 

12,916,371-00 

54,8(55,256 11 9 

1905t ... 

241,987-09 

410,551,96 

652,53905 

2,771,809 13 ll-l 

Total... 

8,103,733*28 

5,465,176*77 

13,568,910*05 

57,637,066 5 8| 


t 30tli April. 
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&ARDEN NOTES FOR JUNE. 


By Percy Gr. Wicken. 


Tlie beginning of the present month ba.s brought in the regular 
winter rains, which we may now expect to continue. If the gAmnd 
has been properly prepared, a large number of seedlings of all kinds 
of vegetables can be planted out immediately, and if good healthy 
plants are put out and well supplied with manure, they will make 
rapid growth. A few frosts will have probably occurred by 
this time ; this will no doubt kill the few remaining beans left of the 
summer crops, but will not hurt the winter crops of cabbages, 
cauliflowers, and root crops. Cabbages and cauliflowers are very 
gross feeders, and to obtain good results require to be either 
planted on naturally rich soil, or to be kept growing by being well 
supplied with manures; these a,re best applied in a liquid form, 
and are then readily available for the plant to take up. Cabbages 
and cauliflowers thrive best on a nitrogenous manure, whereas 
turnips require superphosphate; peas superphosphate and potash. 
For a small garden, tlie manure is best suplied in small quantities 
and at frequent intervals. If the ground is likely to become wet, 
drains should be made to carry oif the stagnant surface water. 

Artichokes (Globe)^ may be planted out at any time during 
the next few months. Either suckers from old plants or rooted 
plants may be used. If the soil is good, plant 3 feet apart each w^ay, 
as they grow to a good size; if poor soil they may be planted closer. 

Asparagus. —If not already done, jirepare a trench, as pre¬ 
viously described, for spring planting. 

Beans (Broad) should now be growing well, and in some 
districts will be in ]>earing. A few more rows should b'e planted to 
keep up a succession. 

Cabbage. “-Plant out all the strong healthy plants that you 
have, taking care that the roots are placed in the ground to the same 
depth as they were in the seed bed. Plant out a further supply of 
seed for future use. 

Cauliflowers. —Plant same as cabbages, but they require to 
be sown as early as possible. 

Carrots.— Thin out those already up; sow a few rows for 
future use. 

Celery. —Plant out in trenches all plants that are ready, and 
those already growing should be well earthed up so as to bleach 
them and make the stalks tender. 

Leeks. —Plant out any seedlings from the seed beds, and sow 
-a further supply of seed. As soon as the plants reach six to 
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eiglit inclies in lieiglit they should he planted out in shallow 
trenches, first trimming oft their r’oots:. and cutting back the leaves. 

Lettuce. —Plant out what seedlings you have. Sow a further 
supply of seed for future use. 

Onions. —Plant out all young plants availalfie, and sow a 
further supply of seed. In planting out in the beds do not plant 
too far apart; rows 12 to 15 inches apart, and from four to six 
inches in the rows, will he sufficient. 

Peas. —Pull up all old plants that have ceased bearing and 
plant out a fresh supply. Thei'e is always a good demand for this 
vegetable. All tall-growing varieties should be staked. 

Tuenips. —Those already up should be thinned out and kept 
free from weeds. A few more rows may be sown to keep up a 
supply. 

Faem. —The present is one of the busy seasons of the year on a 
farm, although on a well-conducted farm in which everything does 
not depend on one crop, the bnsy season lasts all the year round. 
Seeding operations will be in full progress during this month, and 
in fact settlers who have fallow land to crop will have almost com¬ 
pleted their sowing by this time; those not so fortunate will have 
to plough and sow as fast as they are able to do so, and can only 
get their crop in as fast as their means allow them. The fine 
weather experienced during April has been a great help in enabling 
settlers to get as much work done as possible before the rain sets in. 
Within a reason able limit, the earlier-sown crops give the best results, 
and also eifect a great saving of seed; starting, say, xipril with 
about 401bs. seed wheat to the acre, the quantity would have, at a 
rough estimate, to be increased aliout 51bs. of seed for each week 
later in the season that it was sown, as the later-sown crops never 
stool out to such an extent as those sown earlier in the season. 
Pickling wheat to prevent smut is, I am afraid, much neglected, but 
all experiments carried out on this subject demonstrate} that it pays 
to do so. The wheat can either be dipped in the bluestoiie sobition 
as previously described, or, as is often done, the wlieat s|)rea(] out 
on the and thoroughly watered with the solution, the seed 
being continually turned over with a spade in the ineautiuu}. Tiiis 
method is somewdiat less trouble, but is not so elective as the 
dipping the seed in a cask of solution. Another advantage of 
dipping the seed in the solution, a basket at a time, is that all the 
light weed seeds float to the surface and can be skimmed off, thereby 
saving the spread of weeds. Harrowing and rolling the crop after 
the seed drill has sown the seed should be always carried out, 
although the rolling will not hurt if done when the crop is six 
inches high, provided the ground is not too wet. 
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LOCAL MAEKETS’ EEPOETS. 


PATEBSON & CO’S EEPOET. 

Messrs. Paterson & Co., Fremantle, report as follows in connection with 
tlieir daily sales of produce, held at Perth and Fremantle, for the month, 
ending 9tii May ;— 

Wheat,—London cables report the inarhet at 31s. 3d. and 31s. 9cL per 
quarter c.i.f., and indicates an easier tendency. Eastern States quote at 
3s. 3d. to 3s. 3Id. f.o.b. Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. During the 
month wheat on Perth market has risen and declined Id.] the price now 
being the same as in our last monthly report, viz:—3s. 8d. per bushel for 
prime milling quality on rails Perth and Sh’emantie, the top pr’-ce during 
the month being' 3s. 9d. per Imshel at these stations. Idie present price is 
equivalent to 3s. 4.Id. per bushel on rails Northaiii. 

Qhaff .—Since we last reported the market has risen fully lOs. per ton 
for F.A.Q., the price now being jS4 15s. per ton on rails Perth. Large 
quantities are being contracted at .£4 os. in the country, which is equivalent 
to the former price here. This rise is on a par with that which occurred 
last year about this time, and in all probability indicates the top of the 
market, at any rate for some time to come. We see nothing to justify 
expectations of a higher market, and would certainly advise farmers to take 
advantage of present prices. Supplies are coming forward fairly well for 
seeding time, and no doubt as soon as the bulk of the work is over, large 
quantities will be placed at these remunerative prices. There is always a 
tendency to over-estimate value.s on a rise such as has occixrred lately, and 
the fact that the bulk of holders are satisfied with these* prices, all tends to 
increase consignments, with a danger of glutting. Only in isolated cases 
has the price reached to £3 for very prime samples, and, taking the luarket 
right throughout for the month, iil- 15s. is practically the ruling rate. Cow 
ohalf has sold well recently, on accotint of the dryness of the weather, 
trucks realising up to £3 17s. (kl. per ton for weedy sorts, hut otherwise 
sound. >Since these late heavy rains, hovrever, green feed should now be 
more plentiful, making the demand less. Oaten chaff has tcuKjhod .£4 15s. 
during the month for very priffie samples, F.A.Q. realising ^£4 7s. 6d, to 
.;£4 lUs. Stored chaff is being liberally disposed of at ruling rates, so that 
a shortage of snppli(‘s t^o the markets does not have the same effect which 
would prevail were no stocks held locally. 

Trussed straw of the best quality is worth from .£2 to £2 2s. 6d. 
per ton on rails Perth, raked lots realising JBl 15s., and in some cases as low 
as <£1 r2s. 6d, The demand for this should now come, since the wet weather 
has set in, and values should see a rise during the next month. 

Pressed Wheaten Hay.—A fair inquiry is now on at nominally .£3 5s. in 
the country for weedy lots, suitable for stock feed. Oaten Hay has not been 
in great demand during the month, very little coming forward. 

Algerian Oats .—Melbourne advices announce a rise from Is, 7d. to Is. 8d. 
per bushel f.o.b. for stout, heavy feed, with a strong demand, principally 
owing to foreign inquiries. Locals have only beexi seen on the market to the 
extent of two trucks, which sold at the rat© of 2s, 4|d. and 2s. 5^. per 
bushel respectively. Seed Algerians have been in strong demand at re¬ 
munerative prices. 

Stout Feed Tasmanians have idsen 3d. per brishel during the month, the 
quote now being 2s. 3d. f.o.b. Devonport, equivalent to 3s. 3d. on rails Perth^ 
with a strong demand and a probability of higher rates. 
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New Zealand 11 Grades a.t*e still quoting at Is. 9.91. to Is. lOd. f.o.b., with 
a tendency in favour of sellers. 

Bi'toi.—Strong upward tendency, the market Laving n-isen nearly .£1 
per ton since last'reporting. At present stocks in Fremantle jwid Pertli are 
siiiall and inquiries iiiimerons. Local mills have raised their prices in pivi- 
portion, and the probable closing down of certain mills will all tend to 
enhance values. 

Pollard .—Pollard has dropped behind Bran in value, to-day’s quotations 
being 7s. 6d. per ton below Bran prices, which, of course, ar€> at a rather 
inflated value. 

Barley. —Scarce, no consignments offering ; demand limited- 


H, J, WiaMORE & CO.’S REPORT. 

Messrs. H. J. Wigmore & Co. rex^ort as follows in connection with their 
daily sales of produce, held at Perth and Fremantle for the month ended 
loth May, 1905 :— 

Chitif .—Supplies during the month have continued much short of the 
deinand, and the necessity, therefore, has arisen for xw»>duco merchants to 
draw on stored stocks. These will not last for ever, and at the rate they 
have been going out, it is very clear that either a distinct further rise must 
occur, or larger sux^pUes must come from stocks held by farmers and 
speculators in the country. Our farmer friends will remember that from 
February on, we have predicted a consideraTde rise in chaff. This rise has 
now come, and we are convinced has come to stay. Temx^orary set-ltacks 
will, of course, occur. For instance, should 20 to 30 ti-ucks arrive in lk‘rth 
on consecutive days, say fr»r a week, the market would jjrobably ease, but 
this, we think, is not likely to occur, and even if so, the market would soon 
recover when shorter supplies came foinv«ard. In our last report to this 
Journal, we mentioned that x^rime green, -well-cut wheateii cha.ft‘ slioiild 
realise .£4 lOs., and we also stated therein that a still firmer tendency would 
prevail. To day the value for prime green wheateii is iid to ,,£5 2s. 6d.; 
f.a.q., which in our last report was valued at .£4 5a., wo now quote at 
£4^ 17s. 6d. to £0 ; good medium -wheaten 2s. Gd. in last rcqiort, now 
^4 10s. to £4i 153. So that farmers will realise the |50sitiou, wc‘ subjoin a 
statement sho-wing the values on the last two reports, as coinx>ared witli the 
present:— 

lOth. loth. 10th. 

March. April. 

Prime Green Wheatea . 0 0 ... .C4 10 0 ... US 0 0 to 1*5 l* (> 

P.A.Q. ,3 15 0 ... 4 5 0 ... 4 17 0 to .5 0 0 

Good Medium . 3 lu 0 ... 4 ii U ... 4 10 0 tu 1, ,1.5 0 

Other qualities have ri.sen correspondingly. 

The future of the market is full of hope, and those farmcu’s who iiavt^ 
been fortunate enough to hcdd, have cause for congratulation. It imist not 
be overlooked, however, that tlic great bulk of the*'cha,If held in tlic country 
is now in the hands of speculators, who are waiting for still iHittor p:rii*,es. 
Northam value for prime is now iJ4 10s. on rails there. There is every 
prospect of a *-85 10s. market during xu'cscut season, but owing to cheap 
freights from the East and the low values x>rovailiiig there, we doubt very 
much if anything over M will be seen during the season. The difticulty in 
obtained authentic reports as to the quantity held in the country has also a 
deterrent effect on the market, as bxxyers naturally hesitate to commit them¬ 
selves to forward buying, or even contracts of any magnitude, being fearful 
that suxjplifes may eoixuctu Pertii at any time in such volume as to seriously 
depress tlie market, ff he cunsxxmption of Perth and its suburbs would pixb- 
ably aggregate weekly between 300 and 350 tons, while Fremantle and its 
vicinity would probably consume something like a further 50 to lUO tons, and 
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we may here say that Fremantle prices remain on about a par with Perth. 
The total number of trucks arriving' in Perth daring last week were 77, Fre¬ 
mantle about 10 ; making a total of, say, 90 trucks, which would average, say, 
four tons per truck, equal to 300 tons. 'This average is even greater than has 
prevailed for some time past, so that the steady withdrawal necessary from 
stocks htdd can be easily ganged. To sum up the position, we have no 
hesitation in saying that, in our opinion, speculators and farmers need have 
no apprehension in sending chaff forward to auction. We have made very 
heavy private sales during the month. 

Alfierian 0<xis. —During the month a few trucks of local heavies have 
come forward, and have been quitted at about 2s. 4|d. Supplies, however, 
have, been largely drawn from Victoria. A rise f.o.b. has occurred, good 
feeds now being quoted at Is. 7id. to Is. 8d., and prime heavies Id. to l^d. 
extra. On spot good heavy Victorian feeds are worth 2s. 44. to 2s. od. 

Seed Oats.—A. heavy and seasonalde demand has been experienced 
during the month, and we have sold vei'y heavilly to farmers at prices 
ranging from 2s. lOd. to 2s. lid., according to quality. We have still further 
supplies, and invito those requiring to correspond with us, when we shall be 
pleased to forward samples with i^vices. 

Wheat is somewhat easier, and the Perth markets for prime milling 
rules at alxiiit 3s. 8d.; slightly smutty wheat at about 3s. 7-^d. For milling 
purposes, of com’se, this is more than an equivalent, but it must be re- 
meml:>e!XMl that the bulk of the wheat brought to Perth and Fremantle is 
used for poultry feeding, and is therefore quite as valuable for that purpose 
as milling. Inferior and pinched samples, 3s. 7d. to 3s. 7-a-d. 

Flonr.—We record an easier market also for this commodity. We quote 
Thomas’ I^'ortliam Standard.iB8s 7s. Od on rails; Northani sacks : 12s. 6Id. 

for prompt delivery. For contracts the price is ^8 10s. Adelaide is also 
easier, and for immediate shipment we quoted? 15s. f.o.b. 

Bran and Pollard .—In these commodities a very excited market has 
ruled during the week, and the stocks held at Fremantle are no-w perhaps 
smaller tlian has l^eeu the ease for yea-rs. A few weeks back both bran and 
pollard were very difficult to quit at JO to JO 5s.; now JO 15s, to J7 can 
readily be obtained, ami twen at these prices it is difficult to ’pnrchase. 
Stocks will be replenished during next 'week, and already lower quotes are 
being freely made. 

Ih-an Baijs continue firm, and we are prei)ai*ed to send quotes where 
re<[uired, as we hold heavy stocks. 

Hay t/nd Straw. —Very little business has been done during the month. 
One truck of the latter was yesterday at 35s., but a }»rivate sale of 

it wjis (‘fhHjted iuiuaidiately affcerwardvS at J2. Keener demand for straw 
shoubl now manifest itself. 


nmiir wills & cods repoPv,t. 

Wool, Skin, anb Hidi, 

Messrs. Henry Wills & Co. report under date, 11th May, as follows:— 

ITooZ.—Prices in London, which were only fair in March, have improved 
during the sales which are now in progress to the extent of about 5 per cent, 
to 71 per cent, for best merinos; 7| per cent, to 10 per cent, for fine cross¬ 
breds ; and 10 i^er cent, to 15 per cent, for coarse crossbreds, with a market 
at this advance at the time of writing. .During the March series of wool 
sales, practically all wool, except the finest and loftiest merinos, sold for less 
money than in January; while inferior merinos, and most kinds of 
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crossbreds, were considerably lower than before. This depreciation of value 
%vas reflected in the prices realised for West Australian wools. At the time 
of writing', the market seems to be very favourable, but, unfortunately, most 
West Australian wools from the farming districts are now sold. 

Sheepshins .—In consectuenee of the very high prices which we have been 
paying*, supxilies direct to us have been much larger than usual at this time 
of the year. The news as to the progress of the present wool sales in 
London, has enabled us to advance paying prices, which are now considerably 
above the average of this season of the year. Best, clean, fnlL-woolled 
merinos we are paying 7.UI. to 74 d. per lb. for; half to three-quarter-woolled 
merinos, O^d. to 7d. per lb. Prices for fine crossbreds are about Id- to Id. 
per lb. below merinos, but the course of the marlcet would seem to indicate 
that they will shortly be on the same level. Above prices are for wcdl dried, 
sound-pelted, clean-woolled skins, and skins which differ from these are 
worth less money according to degree. Damaged skins are worth from 
Id. to l^d per lb. less than sound, 

Hides .—Prices fin* these have declined somewhat during the last two or 
three weeks, owing to prices in London not justifying export from the 
Eastern States, and the supplies there reflect on prices here. Light to 
medium weights show, by comparison, best values. We are paying to-day 
fox* sound clean hides, extra heavy, to 5?^., medium 4Id. to d^d., light 4’.d. 
to 5d., damaged, cut and dried hides, prices acording to degree. 

Kangaroos .— Prices for these are higher than they have been for some 
time. We have been paying up to 2s. fid. all round, for sound 8s to LSs. 
other weights according to condition; but there has been a move in the 
market during the last few days, and we shall shortly be issuing a circular 
advising prices for all kangaroo skins. 

Opossums .—Prices for these have for some time past been very poor on 
account of the war between E-ussia and Japan; but the London March 
sales established an advance of about 15 per cent. This w'as owing to the 
fact that there was at that time every prospect of the war coming to a 
speedy termination, and therefore the Enssian buyei’s were ready to resume 
their purchases. Since the sales, however, peace prospects appear to be 
much more doubtful, and buyers are finding that they paid far too high a 
price for their skins. Unless the prospects of peace are better at tiine of 
next auctions (which take place in June), March values will not be main¬ 
tained and a heavy drop may he looked for. In the meantime, we are 
paying prices on the basis of the March sales, and shall liot reduce unless we 
hear that the contemplated fall has really taken place. Be,st blacks are 
worth to 17s. fid. per dozem; best greys to 6s. fid, per dozen; and best reds 
to 6s. per dozen. 

TallovK —We have resumed shipment to London, and are therefor(% in a 
position to pay very high prices. Especially do we want farmers to send 
us all they can. This is a line which has been neglected by farmers in the 
past, but which might at the present prices, prove remunerative. It can be, 
sent to us in kerosene tins. We are paying to 2Is. i^er cwt,, in sound-headed 
casks, and 18s. fid. per cwt., in tins. Prices”depend entirely on quality. 

Horsehair^ Bees'wa^e, Horns, Oowhair we are buyers of, in any quantity, 
all the year round. 

All the above quotations are net and free from all commission. 

With regard to all the above goods we draw the special attention of 
growers, farmers, and hixnters to the fact that prices depend to a gj.'eat 
extent on the order, condition, and care which they give the various goods 
mentioned. Full information with regard to those may be obtained'^from 
our Blue Card which is supplied free, as also are oxir labels and post-cards. 
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DALGETYaS WEEKLY EEPOKT. 

Messrs. Ealg'ety A. Co. rei^ori as follows in connection witli their daily 
sales of produce litdd at Perth and Fremantle for the week endino* 5tii 
May 

Wheat. —Sales of wheat (Australian) are reported from London at 
31s. Ikl. per quarter of 48011)., c.i.f. Melbourne and Adelaide markets are 
steady at 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. per bushel, which looks like bedrock,'" 

LorMl Wheat. —Very few parcels are now chang^ing* hands. Country 
values are nominally 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. per bushel, f.o.r. Just at the moment 
the demand for wheat is limited, and at the same time offerings are incon¬ 
siderable. AVe have an inquiry for wheat at the above prices, and would 
like to hear from holders. A reduction of 5s. to 7s, 6d. per ton is announced 
in the j)rices of flour. Perth and Fremantle wheat markets have weakened 
by Li. to Id. per l)ushel, prime milling selling at 3s. S|d. per bushel, smutty 
from 3s. 7cl. per bushel. 

Chaff. —Supplies to Perth and B'remantle continue light, and although 
no alteration in prices can he rei:)orted the demand is Arm, all lots offered at 
auction ].)eiiig eagerly comjDeted for. Ruling prices are;—Prime green 
wheaten, from .£4 ios. to £4 17s. 6d. per ton (whilst an extra sample is worth 
£5 per ton); fair average (juality wheaten, from £4 10s. to =£4 12s. 6d. per ton ; 
sound wheaten, lacking colour, from £4 per ton; cow chaff in better demand, 
at from £3 IDs. per ton to £3 15s.; x>rime oaten u}^ to £5 per ton; good 
soiiiul oaten, £4 lOs, to £4 15s. per ton. We sold 40 tons of chaff eso our 
Fremantle store at £4 I7s. <)d. to £5 2s. (5d,, and 15 tons caj our Perth store 
at £5 per ton. There is still an active demand in the country, and holders 
are daily becoming less inclined to sell unless at higher prices. Northam 
market is firm at £4 I Os. per ton. Wo anticix>ate light supplies of chaff to 
come forward for some time, wdiich should insure a good market, and 
although the outlook is good, fanners who can cart might do well to sell at 
least a’portion of their holdings during the nest few months. A comparison 
of various quotati<:ms will show that prices now obtaining are muela better 
than those off’eiing privately in the country. With regard to chaff in our 
various stores, we have commenced to sell, and will now continue to dispose 
of such ([nantities Jis will, in our opinion, not affect prices. It will take some 
little time to ♦.'ffect a clearance, and account sales and cheque for proceeds 
wdll be promptly ma,ilc‘d as each truck is sold. S\ipplies at the present time 
art' being dra,wn from York, Northaui, Me.ckering, and Midland districts, 
hut south <.>f Beviirley stocks are vary light. 

Ahjenan —Our Melbourne oilice wires a better market at from 

Is, 75id. to Is. 8d. per bushel, f.o.h, H(3avy sales of Algerians are reported 
to have rc^cently been made at Fremantle at from 2s. 4id. to 2s. 7d. per 
bushel, freci on rails Fremantle, whole and crushed, the local market being 
firm a.nd stocks light. 

White Oah. —Devonport fiuotes 'Pasmanian whole at 2s. 3d. per busheb 
f.o.b. Devonport. Several ]>arcolB have changed hands in Fremantle, and 
this market is firm at from 3s. l.^d. to 2id, i>er bushel, whole and crushed. 

Hai/.—During the week we sold 80 tons of machine-pressed hay for 
stock at £3 15s, 6d. per ton, free on rails Fremantle. We have still other 
inquiries. 

Strato is quiet at £2 to £2 2s. 6d. per ton at Perth and Fremantle. 

Bran ivS firm, with a tendency to rise. Sydney quotes 9|d. per bushel., 
and sales are to-day reported from the country at £6 10s. per ton. Supplies 
at Fremantle are very light. 
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Kalgoorlie Chaff Eefort. 

We liave to advise that supplies to Kalgoorlie still continue very light, 
the daily arrivals being insufficient for requirements, and, consequently, the 
demand is very keen indeed. Since last report prices have firmed consider¬ 
ably, Thursday’s values are as follows:—Prime wheaten, ,£5 17s. Od. to 
probably an additional 5s. for extra green samples,* good qualities, up to 
£5 10s., medium, £5 5s. Market is firm, and all offerings meet with a 
ready sale, the demand being exceptionally keen for good to prime qualities. 


B’remantle Stock Sales. 

Messrs. Dalgety and Co., Ltd., held a sale of fat sheep on Monday last, 
when there was a large and representative attendance of buyers, but, as the 
market was over-supplied, bidding lacked animation; however, the following 
sales were effected4,284 fat wethers, good fleeces, at 5 - 4 -d. per lb,; 340 
cull wethers, at 5-|d. per lb.; 840 ewes, sold privately, at 16s. 6d. per head. 


Hides, Skins, Tallow, etc. 

Messrs. Dalgety & Co., Ltd., report having held their usual weekly sale 
on Friday, May 5:— 

Sheepshins .—Average supplies to hand, and mostly of inferior descrip¬ 
tion. Competition was not so strong as usual, and tlie late high values 
were maintained with difficulty. Good merino f to full wool, 7 d.' io 71 d.; 
medium f to full wool, 6 |d. to 6 |d.,* good merino to f wool, 64 d. to 7 d.; 
medium 4 * to f wool, 6 id. to B.^d.; good merino - 1 - to I wool, 61d., to 6 . 1 d.; 
medium meiino 1- to I wool, 5fd. to 61d.; fine crossbred I- to | wool, 6 |cl. to 
7 d.; coarse crossbred - 2 - to -4- wool, 6 d. to 61 d.; pelts, merino and crossbreMls, 
5 d. to ofd.; pelts, shearlings, 4|d. to 5d. j lamb pelts, 5d. to S.^d. In all 
cases where pelts of above are sun-dried, weevil-eaten, torn, or perished, 
prices are from Id. to 2 d. below quotations. 

Hides.--There is a general tone of weakness in this market, and vi'ith- 
drawals were frequent, dirty, wet, and bad-conditioned lines being most 
affected. Heavies, extra, none forward 5 heavies, to 5d.; medium and light, 
4 fd. to 4|d.; medium and light, dirty condition, 41d. to 4|d.; dry, d.^d. to 
5fd; damaged and cut, Sid. to 41 d. 

Kangaroo Shins, —All descriptions were eagerly competed for on the 
low^er basis of values ruling last week, and we effected a ready clearance of 
all offerings at prices which should be satisfactory to owners, -fib. to 
average, blue skins, 2s. 5d. to 2s. G^d.; redskins, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 7d. (nominal), 
fib. to l|lb. average, blue, 2s. 2d, to 2s. 3d; red, 2s. 2d. to 2s. hi 1|1},>. to 
21b. average, blue, Is. lid. to 2 s.; red. Is. lOd. to 2 s. Id. Extra heavy and 
very light weights, blue. Is. 3d. to Is. 8 d.; red, Is. 3d. to Is. lOd. Darnaged 
lines, blue, Is. 6 d. to 2 s.; red. Is. to Is. 8 d. Euro skins, red, Is. Gd. to 
Is, lOd. Brush kangaroo, to Is. 5d. 

Opossum Shins, —A small offering, and values received show^ no 
alterations from those lately quoted. Good greys, to 6 s. 6 d. per dozen 
average ; fair greys, 6 s. per dozen average; blacks, 16s. to 16s. Gd. per dozen 
average. 

Tallow, —We sold a very superior line at improved prices,* other 
descriptions are unchanged. Super mixed (in casks), to 21s. 3d. per cwt,; 
good mixed (in casks), to 20 s. 6 d. per cwt.; inferior and medium mixed (in 
casks) 17s. to 19s. per cwt. ,* tins and oddments/16s, to 19s. per cwt. 

Sorm, Hair, etc .—In the absence of supplies we quote these lines 
nominally. 
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THE CLIMATE OP WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
DURING APRIL, 1905. 


Tlie month has been free from any ineteoroiogical event of 
note. Several disturbances passed eastwards along our coast, but 
as a rule too far away to affect this State, except on the south 
coast line, where the rainfall was considerably heavier tliaii usual. 
Only a few light, scattered showers were recorde<l in the tropics, 
and"over the goldfields the rainfall was rather below the average, 
but in western districts from Gei'aldton to the Leeuwin about an 
average fall was recorded. The pressure was above normal from 
Geralclton and tlie Murchison northwards, and about normal else¬ 
where. An average temperature was experienced over the Cool- 
gardie Groldfieids and along the south coast, but slightly above the 
average, both in the daytime and at night, over the rest of the State. 

The following table gives the mean and lowest readings of a 
therraoineter placed on the surface of the ground at various 
stations:— 


station. 

Menu. 

Lowest. 

Date. 

Peak Hill. 

... 58‘0 

4l>*0 

... 24., 28 

Cue . 

... 57-2 

... 48*0 

(> 

Ooolgardie ... 

... 19-0 

... 24*2 

... 24 

Soxithern Cross ... 

... 48-6 

30*0 

... 25 

Wale bing ... 

... 47*8 

3()*U 

... 0,8 

York 

... 4.8-0 

.. 32'0 

... 24 

Pertli Observatory 

... 52*5 

... 39-2 

22 

Wandering 

... 47*9 

... 34*0 

18,25 

Narrogin ... 

... 44*0 

... 33*0 

... 23 

Kataiuiing 

.. 47*7 

28*0 

... 2:5 

Mt. Barker 

... 45-5 

... 32*0 

22 

Bridgetown 

... ‘1.4-G 

2()*0 

24 

Karridale ... 

... 19-0 

... 33-0 

... 2-t. 
















Climate of Western Australia during April, 1006. 
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B Observatory, Perth, 9th May, 1906. W. E. COOKE, Government Astronomer. 
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EAIWFALL for Mareli, 1905 (completed as far as possible), and for 
April, 1905 (principally from TelegrapMe Reports). 



March, 

A PKIL. 


IVl^ARCH. 

AnuL, 

ST.\TrONf?. 

-i 

1 - 


Op 

3.3 


.Station.'^. 

W 

.2.9 

03 

• 

OH 

0 

^ ■ 



H-t £ 

o & 

^11 

off 


,^1! 

0 d 

0*11 




r 


d''== 




!•§ 

6^ 









A 


East Kimbekley : 





North-West : 





Wyndham 

117 

8 

38 

2 

Wallal . 

10 

1 

20' 

1 

6-Slile . 

383 

6 



Condon. 

99 

2 

28 

1 

T3ie Stud Station 





Pardoo . 





Carlton. 

359 

8 



DeOrey River ... 





Eosewood Downs 





PortHedland ... 

Nii 


9 

2 

A.rgyle Downs ... 

273 

6 



Boodarie 

6 

i 



Lisadoli ... 





Warralong 





Turkey Creek ... 

719 

3 

42 

2 

Muccan. 

40 

2 



Ord Eiver 

284 

6 



Ettrick. 

70 

3 



Alice Dow'ns 

79 

3 



Mulgie. 

25 

2 



Hall’s Creek 

36 

3 

ii 

3 

Eel Creek 





Nicholson Plains 





Station Poake ... 

278 

8 



Flora Talley 





Goongon.., 

28 

2 



Euby .Plains ... 





Warrawagino ... 

50 

1 



Denison Downs... 





Bamboo Creek ... 

16 

3 

2f) 

2 



1 



Marble .Bar 

104 

4 

Nil 







Warrawoona ... 

U‘) 

3 

3 


West Kimberley: 





Corunna Downs... 










Nullagine 

69 

’3 

U) 

1 

Obagama 

149 1 

4 1 



Mt. Edgar 

28 

3 



Beagle Bay 

511 j 

8 1 



Kerdiadary 

165 

3 



Pt. Torment 

385 

i 



Roy Hill. 





Derby . 

48 


1 Nii 


Middle Creek ... 

m 

3 



Yeeda . 

55 

3 ! 

... 


Mosquito Creek 

60 

1 



Liveringa 

80 

1 



Mulga Downs ... 

260 

5 



Leopold Downs... 





Woodstock 

218 

2 

I Nii 


Pitzroy Crossing 

72 

6 

79 

2 

Mt. Florence ... 



1 


Fitzroy (C. Blythe) 

16 

2 



Tambrey 

108 

5 



Quanbim 

Nil 




Milistreara 

136 

4 

1 


Nookanbah 





Tandy arra 





Broome. 

Nii 


Nii 


Maliina. 

191 

7 



Roebuck Downs 

48 

2 



Whim Creek 

135 

5 

Nii 


Thangoo. 





Cooyapooya 

49 

2 

Nil 


La Orange Bay... 

’e 

2 

2 

1 \ 

Woodbrooke ... 

13 

2 
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KAINFALL—coati)me(i. 


Stations. 

Mauch. 

AriML. 

Stations, 

March. 

I 

April. 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

4} 

'S& 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

_ 

+3 

t • 

> IC 

CM 

d * 
izi 

•P - 

.s ^ 

Oo 

.o 

OH 

Jz; 

6 ^ 

X 

. 

.3 3 

OH 

*0 C) 

d'3 

0 a 

6 ''' 

North-West— cont. 



' 


Gascoyne— contd. 





Croydon. 

... ) 




Dirk Hartog Island 

1 




Baila Balia 

... 1 




Sharks Bav 

Nil 


37 

1 

Eoebourne 

Nil 


Nil 


Kararang 

Nil 




Cossack. 

Nil 


Nil 


Meedo . 

Nil 




Sherlock 

145 

2 

Nil 


Taniaia. 





Fortescne 

Nil 


Nil 

... 

Wooramel 

2 

1 

27 

4 

Mardie. 

Nil 




Hamelin Pool ... 

10 

1 

17 

3 

Mt. Stewart 





Byro . 

18 

1 

37 

2 

Yarraloola 

Nii 




Yarra Yarra 

16 

1 

Nil 


Chinginarra 

Nil 




Berringarra 

Nil 


18 

2 

Onslow... 

9 

2 

Nii 


Mt. Gould 

Nil 




Peedamullah ... 

146 

3 

42 

1 

Moorarie 

13 

2 



Bed Hill. 

Nil 


... 


Wandah 

Nil 


Nii 


Mt. Mortimer ... 

13 

i 



Peak Hill 

3 

1 

50 

Y 

Peake Station ... 





Mt. Fraser 

7 

1 



Wogoola 

5 

1 



Abbotts. 

Nil 


Nii 


• Nanutarra 

97 

2 



Belele . 





Yanrey. 





Mileura. 

8 

1 



Point Cloates ... 

Nil 




MillyMilly 

Nil 


22 

2 






Manfred 

17 

i 

17 

3 






New Forest 

12 

1 

24 

2 

Gascoyne : 





Woogorong 

Nil 




Winning Pool ... 

271 

2 

Nil 


Bool/irdy 

25 

1 



Coordalia 





Twin Peaks 

Nil 




Towara. 

7 

3 



Billabalong 

Nil 




Ullawarra 

Nil 




W ooleane 

46 

2 

10 

1 

Maroonah 



... 


Woolgorong 

28 

4 



Gifford Creek .., 

Nii 


. 1 

1 

Murgoo. 

Nil 


41 

'i 

Bangemall 

Nil 




Yallalonga 

23 

’7 

4 

1 

Mt. Augustus ... 


, ... 


I 

Meka . 

Nil 


98 

1 

Minnie Creek ... 

7 

2 



Mt, Wittenoom... 

Nil 


46 

2 

Yanyeareddy .., 





Nannine. 

9 

"i 

7 

1 

Williambury 

Nii 




Star of the East... 

8 

1. 

Nil 


Booloogooroo ... 





Annean. 





Wanda gee 





Ooodardy 

Nii 


Nil 

... 

Bernier Island ... 





Cue . 

2 

"i 

6 

1 

Boolathana 

13 

1 

2 

1 

Day Dawn 

Nil 


12 

1 

Carnarvon 

6 

1 

13 

2 

Lake Austin 

Nil 


101 

1 

Brick House 

7 

2 



Lennonville 

10 

"i 

66 

2 

Doorawarrah ... 

30 

2 



Mt. Magnet 

10 

1 

46 

3 

Bintholya 

Nil 




Challa . 

10 

1 

21 

2 

Mungarra 

8 

i 



Youeragabbie ... 

Nil 



... 

Clifton Downs ... 

8 

4 



Black Bange ... 

Nii 




Dairy Creek 

Nil 


*. * 


Murrum. 

Nil 


26 

*2 

Upper Clifton 





Burnerbinmah ... 

64 

’3 

90 

5 

Downs 





Barnong. 

17 

2 

39 

3 
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EAINFALL— continued. 
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March. 

April. 
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^ a 
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Stations. 

.a .a 

OH 


rt a 
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° 1* 

^11 



^11 

CH t*.. 
O ci 

^ It 

■Sfr 



d'« 

^.8 



Oo 

0*8 

6^ 










z 


Oascoyne— coiii(Z.. 





South-Western 





Mellenbye 

7 

1 

70 

4 

Division, Central 





Yalgoo. 

34 

3 

44 

3 

(Coastal) : 





Wagga Wagga,... 

49 

2 

... 

... 

Gingin. 





Gabyon. 

22 

1 

28 

1 

1 

1 

m 

5 

Taliyrang 

27 

1 


... 

Belvoir. 

14 

2 

173 

4 

Gullewa. 

11 

1 

20 

3 

Wandu. 

30 

G 

219 

9 

Muralgarra 

36 

1 

57 

2 

Guildford 

25 

4 

143 

5 

Wydgee.. 

116 

3 

87 

3 

Kalbyamba 

6 

3 

155 

4 





Canning W’tYw’ks 



211 

4 






Perth Gardens ... 

29 

4 

157 

5 

South-West Divi- 





Perth Observatory 

29 

5 

164 

5 

SION (Northern 





Subiaco. 

24 

3 

152 

4 

Part) ; 





Jandakot 



126 

4 





Fremantle 

12 

3 

76 

4 

Murcliison House 

35 

1 

54 

4 

Rottnest. 

9 

4 

117 

4 

Mt. View 

30 

1 



Rockingham 

15 

1 

144 

4 

Muiuby. 

15 

2 

39 

5 

Jari-ahdale 

14 

2 

198 

f) 

Yuin . 

20 

1 

Nil 


Serpentine 

0 

2 

160 

(> ’ 

Northampton ... 

3 

1 

53 

5 

Mandurah 

10 

1 

184 

4 

NarraTarra 

14 

1 

... 


Pinjarra. 

16 

2 

178 

3 

Tibradden 

13 

1 

62 

6 

Yarloop. 

21 

4 

81 

4 

Myaree ... 

7 

1 i 

94 

4 

Harvey. 

14 

2 

85 

5 

Sand Springs ... 

20 

1 

43 1 

3 

Upper Murray ... 

31 

3 

184 

5 

Mullewa. 

2 

1 

18 

5 





Kocbatea 

5 

1 

16 

4 






Gerald ton 

16 

8 

49 

5 






Greenougb 

10 

1 

93 

3 

South-West, Cen¬ 





Bokara ... 

6 

1 

105 I 

4 

tral Part (In¬ 





Dongara 

5 

1 

55 1 

4 

land) : 





Brookman’s Hills 

17 

1 

53 

3 





Strawberry 

17 

1 

40 

3 

Hatherley 

Nil 

... ^ 



Nangetty 





Dowerin 

Nil 


59 

3 

Mingenew 

17 

1 ' 

57 

4 

Momberkine 

6 

"i 

64 

3 

tlreila . 

22 

1 1 

28 

1 

Monglin 





Yandenooka 





Newcastle 

Nil 


72 

5 

Kotbesay 

55 

4 i 



Eumalga 

5 

3 

115 

5 

Condingnow ... : 

42 i 

3 1 



Northam 

9 

2 

106 

6 

Field's Find 

57 

3 : 

37 

5 

Grass Valley ... 

2 

1 

! 101 

4 

Carnamaii ... ; 

Nil 


56 

5 

Meckering 

4 

1 

^ 69 

4 

Watberoo 

Nil 


51 

3 

Cunderdin 

3 

1 

106 

4 

Bandaragan ... 

Nil 


115 

5 

Codg-Godgin ... 

Nil 



Moora ... 

Nil 


5t i 

4 

Yarragin 

10 

i 2 



Yatberoo 





Doongin. 

9 

1 

78 

*3 

WaleMng 

1 

1 

67 : 

5 

Cutenning 

15 

2 

133 

6 

Bound Hill 

Nil 




Whitehaven ... 

Nil 


131 

5 

New Noreia 

Nil 


104 

'*4 

Sunset Hills ... 

•3 

'l 

116 

5 

Wanmmel 

21 

*2 ! 

i 

182 

5 

Cobham. 

5 

1 

132 

5 ' 
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RAINB’ALL— continued. 


Stations. 


March. 




April, 

Stations. 

March. | 

i 

April. 

EC 

H ^ 
OrH 

OrH 

No. of wet 
days. 

rta i 

0 tH 

c?li 
Oo i 

. O i 
Or-I ! 

^ j 

1 

1 .! 

r 

No. of points. 
100 = liu. 

No. of wet 
days. 



S 0 U T H- W E S T-- 







continued. 





97 

()9 

5 

Q 

Lake Muir 

47 

3 

304 

12 

p^C) 


The Peninsula ... 

23 

5 

163 

11 

If,.-) 

5 

Mordalup 

50 

5 

252 

10 


K 

Deeside. 

62 

6 

293 

11 


h 

Riverside 

55 

5 

200 

9 

166 

i 

3 

Balbarup 

44 

3 

275 

5 

164 

4 

Wilgarup 

47 

5 

219 

10 

166 

5 

Bridgetown 

22 

4 

185 

10 


h 

Westbourne 

13 

4 

295 

10 


i 

Hilton . 

14 

4 

209 

7 

1^0 


Greenbushes ... 

14 

2 

260 

7 



Greenfields 

8 

2 

358 

6 

lyo 

188 

/ 

5 

Glenorcliy 

Nil 


186 

5 

1Q« 

h 

Williams 

Nil 


113 

6 


1 

Arthur. 

NU 


150 

4 

XjLt 


Darkan. 

Nil 




15() 

*7 

Wagin. 

3 

i 

166 

5 



Glenoove 

13 

2 

162 

8 

1/1 

190 

/ 

7 

Dyliabing 

6 

1 

147 

9 



Xatanning 

11 

1 

161 

7 

218 

5 

Kojonup 

22 

4 

337 

7 



Broomehill 

10 

1 

209 

30 

140 

119 

o 

3 

Sunnyside 

17 

3 

215 

10 

A J-t” 


Talbot House ... 

12 

1 

140 

6 

Iw 

0 

Woody arr up ... 

21 

5 

194 

9 



Mianelup 

10 

3 

231 

11 



Cranbrook 

22 

4 

255 

7 



Toolbruniip 

7 

2 

303 

10 



Tambellup 

11 

3 

412 

11 



Woogeneliup ... 

20 

3 

249 

9 

121 

9 

Mt, Barker 

60 

7 

545 

13 

147 

3 

Kendenup 

27 

4 

480 

10 

134 

6 

St. Werburgh^s... 

52 

5 

532 

11 

336 

7 

Forest Hill 

68 

6 

532 

13 

181 

7 

Denmark 

138 

5 

400 

11 

164 

5 

Grasmere 

128 

7 

342 

13 

203 

6 

Albany. 

112 

7 

327 

15 

73 

6 

King River 

100 

4 

504 

8 

80 

4 

Point King 

123 

6 

326 

13 

137 

4 

Breaksea 

93 

10 

386 

19 

202 

4 

Cape Riche 

70 

4 



394 

14 

Oherilallup 

6 

1 

150 


234 

13 

Bremer Bay 

34 

6 

581 

9 



Peppermint Grove 

54 

7 

664 

14 

244 

8 

Jarramongup ... 

36 

7 

190 

13 


South-West, Cen¬ 
tral— contd. 

Yeiielin ... 

'Mt. Caroline 
York ... 
Dalebrid^e 
Beverley 
Bally Bally 
Barrington 
Qualin ... 

Stock Hill 
Sunning Hill 
Brookton 
Wandering 
Glen Ern 
Pingelly 
Yornan ... 
Marradong 
Bannister 
Wounaminta 
Narrogin 
Harrogin State 
Farm 
Wickepin 
Gillimaning 
Bunking 
Bullock Hills ... 


South-West 'Divi¬ 
sion (Southern 
Part) : 

Bunbury 
Brunswick 
Collie 

Glen Mervyn 
Donnybrook 
Boyanup 
Ferndale 
Busselton 
Quindalup 
Cape Naturaliste 
Lower Blackwood 
Karridale 
Cape Leeuwin ... 
Biddellia 
The Warren 


Nil 

14 

4 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

9 
Nil 

21 

51 

4 

17 

7 

27 

Nil 

4 

10 
11 
11 

7 

16 

Nil 

Nil 


11 

18 

6 

11 

Nil 

7 

10 

6 

6 

16 

26 

33 

26 

74 

140 
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K. AIN B"’ALL— continued. 



March. 

April. 


March. 

Ahrli.. 


-P - 

-P 

A . 





m 


Statioks, 

.B B 

‘0‘r-l 


O-H 

1 «• 

Stations. 

.1.S 

OiH 

s? • 

pa 

0»H 

^ , 


^11 

2; 

O o 
,,o 
' 

6^ 

'A 



o 

0^ 

^11 

Oo 

..o 

6^ 







'A 

Eastern Division : 





Eastern — conid. 





Dural . 

9 

1 

37 

3 

Koorarawalyee.. 

5 

1 

42 

4 

Wiiuna ... 

li 

1. 

55 

4 

Karaiee. 

5 

1 

G2 

3 

OuniCreeli 



47 

1 

Yellowdine 

Nil 


81 

4 

Mt. Sir Samuel... 

Nil 


60 

•i 

Southern Cross... 

Nil 


27 

2 

Lawlers. 

2 

2 

174 

6 

Parker’s Bange... 

5 

2 

31 

8 

Leinster G.M. ... 

Nil 




Parker’s Boad ... 

3 

1 

26 

1 

Darda . 

21 

2 

49 

6 

Mt. Jackson 

15 

2 

24 

2 

Dnketon 

19 

1 

55 

4 

Bodallin 

Nil 


60 

2 

Mt. Leonora 

Nil 


31 

3 

Burracoppin 

3 

i 

39 

2 

Mt. Malcolm 

Nil 


13 

1 

Kellerberrin 

4 

1 

69 

4 

Mt. Morgans ... 

Nil 


12 

1 

Merriden 

Nil 


32 

3 

Laver ton 

1 

1 

43 

3 

Nangeenan 

Nil 


40 

2 

Murrin Murrin... 

Nil 


5 

1 

Mangowine 

5 

1 

62 

2 

Yundainiiidera .. 

Nil 


12 

1 

Wattoning 

Nil 


Nil 


Tampa. 

Nil 


23 

1 

Noongarin 



30 

I 

Kookynie 

1 

i 

60 

6 





Niagara. 

1 

1 

46 

5 






Yer&la. 

Nil 


49 

4 

Eucla Division; 





Quandiiinie ... i 

Nil 









Edjndina 

Nil 




Eavensthorpe ... 

8 

4 

277 

^ ]4 

Menzies. 

8 

i 

79 

5 

Coconainip 

4 

3 

202 

11 

Mnlline. 

14 

4 

25 

7 

Hopetoun 

8 

1 

434 

8 

Waverley 

30 

4 

60 

6 

Fanny’s Cove ... 

103 

4 



Goongarrie 

! 6 

; 2 

19 

5 

Park Farm 

47 

4 

290 

i'i 

Mnlwarrie 

1 , 10 

i 1 

51 

4 

Esperance 

144 

5 

464. 

12 

Bardoc.. 

13 

2 

42 

3 

Gibson’s Soak ... 

47 

7 

343 

10 

Broad Arrow ... 

30 

2 

39 

4 

BO-Mile Condenser 

4-5 

4 

303 

11 

Kiirnalpi 

1 9 1 

2 

29 

4 

Sw’aii Lagorm ... 

23 

3 

'14)4. 

11 

Biiiong. 

10 ' 

1 

18 

3 

Grass Patch 





Kanowna 

53 

2 

46 


Myrup ... 

80 

”o 

•1.50 

12 

Kalgoorlie 

17 

2 

43 

; 3 

Lynburn 

228 

8 



Coolgardie 

7 

2 

67 

5 

Boyatup. 

79 

6 



Burbanks ■ ... 

51 

4 



Blidclle Island ... 

49 

4 



Woolnbar ' ... 

2 

1 

72 

4 

Point Malcolm... 

22 

3 



"Widgiemooltha... 

49 

4 

82 

7 

Israelite Bay ... 

12 

4 

220 

12 

50-Mile Tank ... 

Nil 


65 

3 

Balbinia. 

46 

0 



Waterdale 

16 

3 

90 

7 

Frazer Bange ... 

Nil 




Norseman 

Nil 


j 111 

7 ! 

Balladonia 

11 

3 

57 

”7 

Lake Tiew 

Nil 


i 168 

7 

Southern Hills... 

Nil 



Btilla Bulling ... 

40 

3 

53 

3 j 

Eyre . 

20 

5 

46 

'7 

Boondi .. 

8 

2 

38 

6 ! 

Mundrabillia ... 

110 

3 



Boorabbin ■ 

Nil 


60 

5 

1 

Eucla . 

21 

1 

78 

1 

’7 


The Observatory, Perth, W. E, COOKE, 

9tb M^y, 1905. Goverimieiit Astronomer. 


By Autfeoilfcy: WM._AoPaE» Watson,^ Goyemment.;PriHfcer, Perth, 
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NOTES. 


pRESEKTATioN TO J. L. ISTewmah. —Oil Wediies^Uiy, 8IstMay, 
the officers of the DojiartHieiit of Agriculture met in tlie Lectui'e 
Hall for tilt'- |nir})Ose of presenting Mr. J. L. Nevyman, an inspector 
ninler the Inst't'-t Pests Act, wiiti a purac' of sovereigns, on the eve 
of his marriage. Mr. 0. K. Chaplin, tlie Director of Agriculture, 
ot‘cn]:>ied the chair, ;unl in a ft'w apjiropriatt'i words made the 
presenta-tion on bt'half of tin* statf. Afttu’ wisliing liim <3verj 
happiness and success in litV, tlu' heaJth of tht^ guest, together with 
that of the ihen prospectivt' hritle, wa-s honoured with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Newman, in refily, briefly tlniiiktHl his hrotlier offitiers and 
exprcvssed his dt^f.<‘,rminatiou to do Ins duty to the Depa.rtment in 
a manly wayn 


Official W'floome to the New Birectuel-- After tln^ 
presentation had bi'eti nm.d<L as statcvl in t.lie ahovi' pa-ragrapli, Mj*. 
A. Despeissis, on behalf of the sta-ff, proposed the iK'altli of the 
Director, and stat-ed it wa.s tb(' wish of the officers to welcome Mr. 
Chaplin as their official liea<l. It might ap|)ear that the ivelconie 
came somewhat late, but the delay was certainly no inference 
against the Director. Tlie o|)inion had been freely voiced that the 
new Director would prove equal to his credentials, hence the 
welcome was the more sincere. It was not vain fomiula m saying 
that the officers of the Department would give the Director their 
best endeavours to carry out. his plans. Mr. Chaplin’s genial 
character liad made tlumi all ready to help him in every way, and 
he trusted that Mr. Chaplin’s name would, for a number of years to 
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eeiiie, be connected with the rising work of the iJepartiiiciit ot 
Agriculture. Mr. Cbapliii, in reply, said the toast had been sprung 
upon him. He bad only been head of the Department for n little 
time, but in that short while he had come to the concliisioii that 
the selection of officers under him was a very good one. He hoped 
they would find out that it was his intention to deal out justice to 
one" and all. He only wanted them to do their duty, and if he 
eoiild push any of them along he would be only too pleased to <lo 
so. The Department bad a tremendous territory on which to 
operate and it was a big task he had undertaken, but he hoped to 
be able to map out a successful line of conduct for the future. He 
intended to take the people into his confidence, and, perhaps by this 
course of action, the Department could do better in the near future. 
If any officer made a suggestion'that was anything good, that officer 
would get the credit for it. As far as he was concerned no man 
should hide his light under a bushel. In conclusion, Mr. Chaplin 
expressed the hope that, if at any time the officers had to give him 
a send-off, that their expressions of opinion concerning himself 
might be the same as those expressed that day. 


.The: Beekeeping’Industry. —During May, Mr. Sutton, the 
Bee Expert, gave a highly interesting and instructive lantern lecture 
in the lower Town Hall, Albany, on bee anatomy and hive 
maDi]:mlation, which was much appreciated. Later in the month 
he deliA^ered the same lecture at the school between Grassniere and 
Torbay Junction. 


CLA.BBMONT DISTRICT POULTRY SOCIETY Wiil hold their 
Annual Show on the 14th and 15th July, and entries close with 
Messrs. W. C. ■ Byass, Hay Street, Perth; G-. D. O'liver, tailor, 
'Market Street, Fremantle;'and the secretary, C. H. Evans, Bay 
View Terrace, Okreinont, on the 8th July. A good show is 
expected, and in the Minorca Class a (special) 3s. cup is being 
offered. A pigeon flight is to be held during the afternoon on the 
second day, all the birds being liberated at a given time. 


Attention to Little Things. —It invariably happens ,that. 
the .most successful farmers are men who have, always got some¬ 
thing to s^ll, and look upon every branch of their occupation as 
being something which has to stand on its own bottom and show a 
profit. The men who succeed nowadays look after the little things 
with just the same keenness as they do the greater concerns, and 
by having their eggs in a number of baskets do not run the same 
risk of failure as if their whole was embarked in one venture. 
Muddle has been responsible for more farming failures than any¬ 
thing, and by muddle we mean that too common practice of putting 
moiiey in onek'pocket with one hand and taking it out with the 



THROSSELL. 



S. Frost's Farm. Holding, 355 acres; cultivated, 260 acres; fencing, 
3 miles (6 wires}. On the land three years. 
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oi.iier, l>uti witliout any statement ef account or elieck on tiie 
expenditure. Tliere are scores oF farmers to-day who may be 
]>ayiiig’ their way, l)ut tliey do not know how they are doing it,' and 
there are others who'have gone under, but might have averted 
disaster had they known just where to put their finger on the 
leakage, and at once sto|>ped^it. If a tiny side branch on the farm 
only returns a profit of a single sovereign in a year, it is Avortli 
looking after and taking account of; and it is the man who has all 
these strings in his hand and pulls them steadily who is qualified 
to succeed. Of course, every branch of the farm will not pay at the 
same rate, and in some s<nxsons will not pay at all, but these 
uncertaioties make it all the more necessary that we should know 
just how we stand .—MarJc Lane Kvfrens. 


Oiling Harness. —The following is a method given for oiling* 
harness :—^If the leather is dirty it should be washed with Castile 
soap and hung up to dry. Before entirely dry the harness is ready 
to be oiled. Take a sheet-iron washing tub and fill two or three 
inches deep with machine oil, msing the best oil that is recommended 
for'oiling binders and mowers. Dip all the parts of the harness so 
as to cover well with oil, giving the leather time to get saturated 
with oil. Then hang the pieces of harness over the tub to (Trip, and ■ 
when dripping ceases rub ail parts with a coarse cloth—flannel is best. 
By using machine oil as above there will be no danger of rats or 
mice gnawing the harness. The following is another good recipe: 
—Two quarts offish oil (neatsfoot oil will do, but the fish oil is 
distasteful to rats and mice), 21b. mutton tallow, .one pint of castor 
oil, Jib. lampblack, Jib. beeswax, Jib. resin, and 2oz. of pure tar, 
boiled half an hour over a slow fire. Use cold. To make your har¬ 
ness look new, apply after oiling it a dressing made of one pint of 
neatsfoot oil, a large tablespoonful of lampblack, and an ounce or 
two of beeswax.— The Farmer and StocJcbreeder. 


'' Applications FOR Obnamental Teees.— A. very large number 
of applications have been and are still being received by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for the supply of ornamental trees and shrubs. 
In every instance the applications have been forwarded' on to the 
Forestry Department, under whose control these trees come ; and as 
the Department of Agriculture has nothing to do with the Forestry 
Branch, ib would expedite matters for the applicants if they would 
write direct to the Acting Inspector General of Forests. 
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DATE PALMS PEOM ALGERIAN SAHARA. 


By A. Despeissis. 


In the course of a recent visit to Algeria I was much imprcvssed 
with the importance which the cultivation of the date palm 
occupies ill the agriculture of that country. Western Australia, in 
many respecits, offers natural conditions similar to those which 
obtains in Northern Africa, and the promise of the successful 
cultivation of the date palm over wide ranges of country, situated 
in the hotter and drier portions of this State, is so encouraging 
that, with the authority of the Minister for Lands, it was decided 
to introduce some of the best date palms procurable.' 

Early in November last the Biltish Consul at Algiers was 
accordingly requested to procure and ship, to the order of this 
department, a consignment of date palm stickers or djebars ” (as 
the Arabs call them) from the choicest varieties grown around 
Biskra, in Northern Sahara, beyond the Atlas, and also one from 
some varieties better adapted to coastal climate and successfully 
cultivated on the plains bet-ween the Atlas and the sea. 

These simkers are removed from the parent tree about April, 
as date palms must be planted when the hot season comes. This 
probably accounts for the delay that has ocxiurred in transmitting 
the consignment, the first pfu-tion of which Mr. E. Hay-Newd-on, 
the British Consul at Algiers, advised on the T2th April last, 

I yesterday unpacked it, for inspection and disinfection in i-he 
ordinary way by hydrocyanic acid gas, at the fruit shed at 
Fremantle, ' 

As the consignment, in spite, of the enonnous distance ami ihe 
lengtliy voyage, arrived in very good order, it is interesting to 
note, as a guide for future cousignments, the method of packing. 

The suckers, 60 in number, were packed in. large cases 5ft. 
long by Eight holes, securely covered with wire gansSet,. four^'. 

on each, aide, provided the necessary ventilation.'' The suckers,': 
which weigh from 20 to 501bs., bad been headed back to a height 
S£t. to 4ft., the outer leaf stalks being tied together to reduce the 
' spAceyequired and to aff of d ■ protection to the tender shoot S''inside. 

'. These, suckers had'''.thbir'Butts as well as their'leaf'Atalks; 
wrapped up in moist “ lit,or date palm fihie, and moist wood¬ 
wool which helped to/keep them.fresh and does not'encoura'ge'Ahe 
growth of moulds. ' The case.^' were shipped as ordinary,cargo,, The 
.varieties received, are,A:25, ’ ,Deglet-Noor; 25' Bliars and' lA'male 
„ suckers, 







Seedling Date Palms growing at Claremont, Date Palm Offshoots or “Djebars,” introduced into 

Western‘ Australia. {Photos by a. Arnold). Western Australia from Biskra, Algeria. 
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The r)eg9‘t-N()or, “ tlie date of the of the Arabs, is 

the choicest 'dat(‘ known ; it is a fairly late variety, amber-col on red 
and translucent wiieii ripe, with a soft tnelting flesh and an excellent 
fiavonr. It does best where well irrigated and fertilised, and in 
localities beyond the influence of sea breezes and where the season 
is hot enough to mature it. 

The Ehars may do better at the North-West, as it ripens 
earlier and may not be spoilt by the summer rain. It much 
resembles the Deglet-Noor, but is softer and more syrupy and is a 
vigorous variety ; it is extensively cultivated both by the Arabs- 
and the French* colonists of Algerian Sahara. 

The male suckers introduced are not sehaded with the same 
care, as, tor the purpose of providing the pollen for fertilising the 
blossom's of the female trees, any male seedling or sucker therefrom 
will do, and these can be procured locally. The few “djebars’' 
were, Imwever, introduced so as to provide each experiiuen’ter with 
both’male and female date palms at the s;ime time. 

The present consignment would best be distributed amongst 
several applicants, who at an early date have expressed the desire to 
experiment with some. The plants should be given to them with 
the understanding that they will n4urn'to the department, when¬ 
ever ready, an equivalent number of suckers to that received. 

The ap|)licants are : 

(i.) Mr. W., H. Cussack, of Messrs. Cussack & Meares, 

“ Tambray,” Eoebourne, who have already been very 
sn(;(‘essful in raising some excellent dates at their 
station. 

(2.) The Trap]dsts’ Mission at Beagle Ba,y, wlvicli boasts of 
tlu^ first t:ro])icaT orchard of any extent esiahlishcd in 
Wt'sterii Australia.. 

(3.) Mr. Jas. Laudin', Narra Ta-rra, 01uii|iman Eiver, who has 
in rtaidines.s a. piece of land V(n'y vsuitabie for date 
palms. 

(4.) M'r, S, E. Hocking, the president of thiv (l-oldfieids^ 
Agriculturail ami Horticultural Sociei.y, ami the 
owner of a very ttU(‘<‘e.'<sful gardcm at Kalgoorlie. 

(5.) Tiie Cloldfields Water Supply Board, who have 
initiateil, a,long the water-pipe line, gardens cultivated 
under irrigation. 

(6.) llxe Hamel State Experimental Station, where a few of 
the suckers left could be sent fo, not with the object* 
of fruiting the trees, l)ut 'as a reserve, wlierefrom, 

^ supplies of BU(?kers could be drawn for planting''"{n, 
iiH)re suitable localities. 

, L will say that'the Deglei-Nooiyami the'Ehars, l)oth have'their 
home in the region of the Oued Rirh,’ of whirh Biskra is a prpspero'ua 
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centre, and at present the terminus of a line of railway wliieh, 
rumiiiig orer the Atlas, covers a distance of about 300 miles from 
the seaboard to the northern boundary of Sahara. 

In that locality, just South of the foothills of tlie Atlas 
mountains, which rise at the north and successfully intercept the 
sea breezes, large depressions or “ chotts ’’ occur, wdiich are 20 to 80 
feet below sea level. There a number of artesian bores have 
brought to the surface some of the water which occasionally funs in 
the Saharian rivercourses, or oueds, and a number of palm groves 
have, ill consequence, been added to the natural oasis of the country. 
The extreme of temperature are very marked there, and range from 
20° F,, or 12° of frost in the clear winter nights when the radiation 
is active, to 150° F. in the summer, or a diiference of 130° F. It 
very seldom rains in that locality, which is a fortunate eircunistaiice 
for the date palm crop. When planting a grove this point should 
he carefully considered. , The plant may grow luxuriantly in a 
humid and a mild climate, but will not bear so profusely as if 
growing in an arid climate, dry in the spring, at blossoming time, 
provided that the roots be almost permanently growing in springy 
land. 


THE DATE PALM. 

The recent introduction from Algerian Sahara of a consign¬ 
ment of date palm suckers referred to in the above report, addressed 
to the Director of Agriculture, suggests, concerning the cultivation 
of that useful tree, some further notes, which I propose to embody 
in this paper. 

Local Market. 

■Reference to the Customs returns shows that the consumption 
of dates in Australia amounts to lib. per head of the population, or 
well-nigh 4,000,000ibs, of that commodity are imported annually. 
Dnder the Commonwealth Customs tariJff dates come in under 
especially favourable terms, and only pay Id. per lb., whereas 
currants pay 2d., and raisins and other dried fruit 3d. per lb. This 
apparent anomaly is due to the fact that at the time the tariff was 
framed Australasia did not produce any dates at all, whereas the 
currant, raisin, and dried fruit industries were already established 
and appeared worthy of support. 

With the attention that the cultivation of the date bids fair to 
receive in sub-tropical Australia, and in those watered patches of 
(iountry which are everywhere dotted over the arid portions of this 
continent, there is no reason why dates should not meet with the 
same encouragement that other dried fruits do, and thus take rank 
amongst other profitable agricultural industries. 

Good as the local demand is the prospect of the consumption 
increasing to an extent difficult to foretell seems encouraging when 
it becomes possible to place before the consumer a much fresher 
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(la4'(‘, as (*oin|)ar('<l with iJi(‘ necussjUMlj artiele olTereil i*o;r sale 
after the iirst lew weeks followiiiu; the first shipinenis of the new 
erop (lat(‘s. 

Moreover, when it is con si do* red that fresh dates hear to the 
dried fruit soniewliat the relation that rijje i>'ra|)es lH‘ar to raisins, 
some idea, may !>e guthenal of llie possibilities which date culture 
offer ill a country like this. 


Climate. 

Following on the anuounccanent that this Department had 
received a consignment of date palms from Algeria applications for 
su(*-kers came from e.very centre in Westmai Australia, a great inany 
of these a,ltog(:‘t!ier unsnitah](^ for the proper ripening of the date. 
Thos(‘ from Xa,tanning to Beverl(‘y and from Bunhury to the Swan 
could not enteu'tained, ilie c,limat(‘ being too mild and moist for 
tliat tree of the desert. Cliinah^ more tliaii soil netals to he considered 
in conneciion with the <lale p<ilm. It does best w]ier(‘ the air is 
torrid and hot from the tinn^ the fruit sets in the spring until it 
ripens in tin? autnmii. The <laii‘ palm zoiu' is an immense one, 
although it is by no means aiiywlmre within tluit zoik‘ tliat the 
tree succeeds to ptn’fcH'tioii. Failure in connection with its cultiva¬ 
tion is often du(^ to tlie iVnd that some imagine that the tree is fitted 
for anyliot, arid desert. 'Pin.; conditions that best sum up the 
likings of the date palm find ex].)ression in an Arab proverb:— 
The date palm, the cjiieen of trees, must have her feet in running 
water, her head in the fire of heaveiii.” It is a fact worth noting, 
that a very dry atmosphoni favours the production of dates of 
high quality, tl)e best being producinl in tlie hot atinos})liere that 
is characteristic, of the climate; of Persia, of Araliia, of Egypt, 
and of Sahara. Tlie numeroiis oarses of tliat region, remote from 
the ('ooliiig ami linniid neighbourhood of the sea, are faiined for the 
<;xcerieii('0 of their <laies. In fart, heavy rain followed np by a few 
days of cloudy weatlua^ ai. i.he period of tlu; ri]H;ning of tlu,; fruit at 
times spoil tiu; cro|>. 

A mean annual iemp(‘ra.ture of 72deg. F. (22deg, C.) is deemed 
necessary, hut <luring the time of rijHniing, a. mean tempm’ature in 
the sliade of about HOdc'g. is recjuired (;ven for early varieties, and a 
few dt‘gre(‘B Iiigher wlieri; lali; varieties (mine into Ixwing. An 
occasional rise to l(kl)d(;g. to j Ibleg. F, (40deg. to 44deg..0.) is found 
helpful. This explains why, at Algiers, at Wme, or at Naples, where 
the average sunimer teinperaitvire is aliout 61jd(i;g. F. (17deg. C.) tin; 
date palm does not mafiire its fruit, although it.grows luxuriantly 
enough, and is on tliat account largely, cultivated as «an ornamental 
garden tree or for supplying pot plants for room decoration. 

^.Froin the foregoing it 'must not be inferred that,' like many 
tropical plants, the date palmr cannot stand any degree of frost 
III the true sense' of tin.; word it ,is not a tropical plant, but rather a 
plant of arid regions, w:here, on account of the clearness of dlie.air, 
great extremes' of ;temperature are recorded. In' the oases^ of Sahara, 
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for instance, around Riskra, famed for its dates, altiioug'h the ther- 
nnnneter at times records 113de^'.tol20deji“. F. (45deg. to 52deg-.€/. ) 
in the siiiunier, when the desert wind or sirocco, also called yummth, 
blows, it occasionally, during* the starry winter iii^lits, when tlie 
earth radiation is active, drops to 20de<z. F. (7deg. C.). 

As the dale palm is dormant in the winter frost lias no action 
upon it. 

In Western Australia large stretches of country present 
features somewhat analogous to those which prevail in date-growing 
countries. 

From Geraldton, in Champion Bay, to Broome, in Roebuck Bay, 
with a coast line of over l,tt00 miles, and in places inland in the 
Ooolgardie and the Murchison goldfields, we also find a climate that 
will suit the date palm almost to perfection. 

Local experience in this respect fully sustains deductions drawn 
from analogy. 

At “Tanibray” station, 60 miles inland from Roebourne, 
Messrs. Meares and Cusack have for years grown dates, for the 
excellent quality of which I am able to bear testimony. Tanibray 
is by lat. 21° S., with an altitude of over 1,000 feet above sea-level, 
and has an average rainfall of 14 inches. 

An interesting account of the enterprise in that direction, 
published in the April, 1904, issue of Dalgetys Bevieiv, states that 
some 28 years ago the owners of Tambray raised a female date 
palm on another station, 25 miles south of Roebounie, but although 
it dowered profusely the fruit never came to maturity, owdiig to 
there being no male plant in the vicinity to fertilise it with its 
pollen. How this difiiculty was surmounted, T will mention further 
down. How they have three females bearing and three males, 
besides several dozen coming into bearing, and some young plants. 

Other trees, growing a few miles from Geraldton, at Mr. 
Cream’s place and at Mr. Twine’s homestead on the Avon, between 
Nortliam and Toodyay, bear and occasionally ripen very good 
dates. 

Soil and Water. 

Only of second importance to climate are the quality of sod 
and of water in connection with the successful cultivation of the 
date palm. 

All kinds of soil will do, provided the moisture is at the feet 
and the requisite dry heat at the crown of the tree. When, 
however, tJie kind of soil can be chosen, a lean, sandy soil with a 
,small percentage of clay, such _as produces the best dates of the 
desert, will be preferable. If that soil is charged with salts it 
matters little. 

As regards water, it is quite as accommodating, but it will 
not do in stagnant pools; no plants will, unless they be essentially 
aquatic plants. The tree will, however, fiourish where the water 
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table is perinamMiily found two or three feet V)elow the surface. 
Auy water yodd enom^h for stock will do for this palm. 

Ill the dt'seri, of Saluira,, whore th<? date ]>aliu flourishes to 
pe.rtx‘ctioii, it is not found scattered in cliunjis n>hHost anywliere, 
Imt only in moist patct ios wlun-e soaks occur, or’in the rayines of 
watercourses, (-,ailed o7oa/.^^ whi<*h now and ao-aiii cany the torrents 
from the Atla.s mountains towards the large depressions or ch.olts, 
some of them 29 to 80 had. htdow sea-level, which oceiir in that region. 

Since the coupiarat.ively rec.ent flays when the first artesia .11 
well wms hoi'cd in lhat region, hundreds more have been sunk, witli 
the result t.hat a. stirikiug tra.ustormation has occurred in the 
a])pearau(,m of t hat, country : wlau’e a. small (Jump of date pa,1ms 
on(-(^ gr(‘\v, extensive plant.at.ious now o(*cupy th(‘. laud. Not only 
do the trees (urjoy a. high at.mosj,)herie. tem])eniture, hut the liigli 
temperature of I ai'l;esia,ii water as well si^enis to force them into 
more luxuria.nt growth. 

A pa.ratl(J insta,nc(^ is noted liere, when*, I have it on the 
authority of Mr. W. J[. (hisack, two dates, imile and female, grow 
at “Millstream ” station, lu'ar 'rambray. The trees, about 17 to 18 
years old, grew 1‘rom seed alongsi<le a thermal spring with a 
teinporature of about 90'' h\ Tiie female is more than twme the 
size of the mate, though botJi are of the sanui age and grown under 
the same conditions. Tlait ban ale lre(‘ is also as large as tlie one 
grown near I-ioebourne referred to above, and which is ten years older. 

The illustration, borrowed from Mr. Swingle’s report and 
published iii tlie Ymr Boak, United States l)(‘partm(mt of Agri- 
eultLire, 1900, givrss fin id(‘ji of tlie cmstonnuy way of irrigating palm 
groves mnir Biskra. Tremdies a,re excavated alongside the trees, 
wliicli are occasionally iilhal with wahu’. 

Altlnuigh iiie trees will do well wher(5 the ground is kayit fairly 
coiistiinily moist , it also a.dapts itself to (Jrcumslaau'es, and in a 
climatic not i.oo a.rid, sueb a.s is and with on the grassy plains of 
our North-West, i.lay Uire doing fairly well wlnm e.opiously watenvi 
oin-e (‘V('ry thixv* montlis for tin* lirst. year. Tla^ sei'ornl year, says 
Mr. Oiisacdv, «>ne goorl watering h(dw(Mm the rainy seasons is 
sutlicient ; aftm' that no fiirtlua’ wii.tm'iiig in ordinary' seasons is 
recj lured. 

Tha;t |,)a.rsimoui<,)Us trtait.miMit may do to savt‘ young trees from 
perisliiiig, l>ut it stnjuls t,<> rea.Hon that when InMiring the strains of 
a. crop of fruit more frecpieut wahuings would yield good n.'sults. 

Much of the n;ioist(\r hmd in the North-W’est of Western 
Australia is found on the low-lying alluvial banks of rivers and 
torrents; and it is satisfactory to lude that the large t.ree previously 
referred to jis growing 25 miles south of lioebounn^ has many a 
time been under the flood-water in the bed of tlie creek it grows in, 
and has also withstood without damage the willy-willies o» cyclones 
which occa,sionaJly sweep that part of the coast. 
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When irrigating' by fiooJiiig, in the lieiglit oi* sninirier, it is 
luistouiary with the Arabs to turn the water on late in the afternoon, 
or at night, to prevent scalding. 

Too much water at the time of .blooming, or immediately after, 
•aifects the proper setting. 

Planting. 

In the state . of nature the date reproduces, its kind by secnl 
•when the fruit has been fertilised; or by means of suckers, which the 
Arabs call ‘‘‘djebars.” . 

The tree is diceceoiis; i.e,, some individuals are pistillate, or 
female ; othei's are purely staminate, or male. Grown from seeds, 
about half the number of resulting palms are male and about half 
female. 

When seeds are planted they are months before sprouting, the 
keriiei being enclosed within a hard, horny shell. In Persia 
germination is quickened by filing the stones at both ends until the 
kernel is laid bare. They are then planted in a mixture of gravel, 
sand, and camel manure. In two to three weeks the young plants 
begin to shoot above ground. 

The more common mode of reproduction, however, is by 
“'suckers.’’ 

Like begets like, and by getting the suckers from the best tees 
the kind is reproduced without variation. 

In the case of the male plants this is less important, although 
the sexes should, as far as possible, bloom simultaneously. For 
that reason it is advisable to begin the plantation with a greater 
number of male trees, which may afterwards be cut down. One 
:staminate to 20 to f50 pistillate trees will do. 

When suckers are used those 12 months old are generally 
used for local planting, as .being smaller tiiey are easily detached 
from the mother plant. If sent a long journey suckers weighing 
201bs. to JOlbs. are preferable. These are detached just before 
planting in the spring—in March and April in Algeria. In doing 
so care should'be taken not, to wound the mother plant too deeply.'" 

The suckers should not be set deeper than their outward leaves, 
as,' if' set' too low the- irrigation water would too often reach the 
heart,' and cause it to perish. 

Every four or five years the Arabs uncover the surface roots 
and .give,a dressing of camel and sheep manure. " 

■ PoLLENATlbN AND PRODUCTIVENESS. 

The growth and development of the date palm is not constant 
everywhere. Where the soil is suitable, the moisture sufEoient, the 
summer heat forcing, and the amount of attention given to the 
plant adequate, the date will bear about four oi? five years from the 
seed. As suckers save a year at least,'that time is proportionately 
reduced when they are used. 




WARDING. 

Grubber’s Camp on T. D. O’Driscoil's Farm. 
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UiK-li'T oriliiiary ('y'>iuliti<)ns, however, seedling's do not bear 
beforii tlu^y are six to years old,'and offshoots four to six, after 
planting. They eonie^into full bearing when 10 to 12 years old, 
and continue bearing if well carc^d for ■ until they are 100 years old 
or more. 

The iiowers are white, and carried on an iirtlorescence, not 
unlike a horsetail, which at first is wrapped up in a sheath; the 
male flowers on one tree and the female on another. 

The male infioresctmce is thinner than the female, and the 
l;>loss(»iis ha%n? pet.als with stamens laden witli pollen. The female 
flowers, on the other hand, are deprived of petals, and only have 
|)istils and ovaries, which sliow at first like little white knobs. 

Wbem growing wild tlie wind and insects distribute the pollen 
about sometimes to C()usi<lerable distances. Under intense culti¬ 
vation the process of fertilisation is helped by bringing the twigs 
of male flowers into din^ct contact with the female flowers. This 
permits wet‘ding out a considerable propoidion of unnecessary male 
trees. 

On young tre(‘s tlu^ fludilisa-tion is done without nmcb labour, 
but as tlie trees grow high ladders have to be used to reach up to 
the flowers. The Ai’-abs and Moors, however, dispense with ladders, 
and climb the branchless tretis with the help of their hands and bare 
feet, or by means of a ropt^ passed round the loins, while they press 
their feet against the trunk, which they embrace with both hands. 

The male inflorescence is cut oif just as it is ready to expand; 
it is then divided into fragnuuits, with a dozen or two flowers on the 
twigs ; tliese are tied with a ])ioce of leaf to a female flower, and the 
operation is done. This is done in the early spring. Each plant 
produces from half-a-dozen to twenty flowery stalks, and as they 
do not all blossoin at tlie same time the artificial fertilisation 
has to be r('‘p(^ated a.s often as the flowers are ready. 

A couple of bunches are as much as a young tree can well 
cn-rry, and oven an old a*nd vigorous tree should not have more than 
a- dozen buncluxs on it. 

If tlie flowers have l)een fertilised two of tlxe three fruits pro- 
diic(‘d froju each flower fall, leaving a'single date. If, lio'wever, 
the flowers have not been fertilised, all three dates generally remain 
attaclied and continue to grow, crowded and deformed. They are 
seedless, never properly mature, ^ and are of no value.' Such 
unfertilised bunches are best cut off. 

It is not necessary tp 'have fresh pollen produced right 
alongside the female trees, ,anfl''pmle infiorespence .can, be carried 
ong distances for the purpose of fertilisation. . 

Mr. C'usaek’s experience’ :’i,s,;:'tha'fc' when collected ironi'' male 
blossoms, carefully dried: in' ,'the"sh^,de: and'kept free from, ■ mould, 
pollen is capable' of , fertitis,ihg',; pistillate datesunonths after it, has 
been gathered.' ^ [/ '■ , 
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As so< 3 ii as they are fecundated the little wltite kriul)s tirru 
^'reoii and swell, and after seven or ei^dit months, oa nearini'' inat.iuity, 
they turn light red, different shades of yellow, i)r vva,xy wliite,ac.eordiiig' 
to kinds. As maturity proceeds these colours dee|:)eii ; they ciaist^. 
to be opaque, and b(‘con'ie more or less transliiceut, sweet, a.re 
slightly aslriiigent, and develop a peculiar and a pleasant liavour as 
they ripen. They are marketed, and then (X)nstitute a great 
delicacy. 

For long keeping and distant market, horVever, they must 
undergo a certain amount of drying. 

For that purpose they are left on the trees until all tlxe tanriiii 
they coiitain has been turned into sugar. They shrivel u],) a bit. 

If not di*y enough, they may be spread to dry for a day or two, 
when they are ready to pack. 

It is estimated that they shrink one-tiftb their weiglit when 
drying. . '’o' 

The production of an adult, well-grown tree is fairly heavy. 
Each bunch of fruit weighs 12 to 201bs.: as it can easily carry six, 
to ten biniebes, it is safe to reckon the average crop of a trtie at 
Icwt. Unfortunately the date palm does not bear uniformly a 
good, crop every year, and generally fruits heavily every second year. 


Varieties. 

Some kinds bear better than others, and of varieties there is a 
great number. These differ mostly as regards their seasixn of 
ripening, the shape and the colour of the fruit, and their degree of 
excellence. 

Borne, especially seedlings, remain astringent even when fully 
ripe, and have little more than skin over the pit. Grood edible dates 
go three to four to the ounce, and the pi*o|;)ortion of liesh. to |)it is 
about eight or ten to one. 

Choi(‘e varieties do not have a tough skin or a parchment-iiIce 
covering of the pit. 

In Algeria three distinct types of dates ate known, winch again 
are subdivided into varieties—eaily or late, elongated or oval, clear 
or dark. 

One variety is so syrupy that it is hard; to cure {'ind pacfk, and it 
is for that reason seldom shijiped, but ct>nsumed,locally like grapes.' 

' IVo early varieties of this type, the Amareeand the Tedmana, 
which are susceptible of fruiting in less'arid'.regions, are examples of 
syrupy dates. ■ ^ ^ 

; 'A second type, and one which yields excellent “eoft ’’ dates,^ is ' 
the , 0110 '^ best suited for drying ,an<i export. The flesh is very, sweet, ^ 
containing more than half of sugar. Some, yarietioh' are 

a little syrupy at first, butAh^[#^ trouble.' ■ 

' The ^^Tambraytype. 





WARDING. 

T, D. O’Driscoll’s Homestead. About 410 acres cultivated. Twelve months on the land. 
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Tiie Rliars,” an early-bearing, strong variety iiitrocliieed Ijy 
this Deptirtmeiit from Biskra, is another date of this type. 

The ‘’‘Tedalla, ” is another variety .which belongs to this group. 
According to Mr. Swingle, the agi*icultural explorer attached to the 
Washington Department of Agriculture, it is a large date, often 
three inches long, and ripens about the same time- as tlie Ehars. 
The tree is extremely vigorous, and bears large crops ot fruit. It 
is also sufficiently early to mature its fruit during the rather short 
and relatively cool summer of the coastal region. Suckers of this 
variety a,re on order, but have not yet reached Western Australia. 

The “ Deglet Noor,” the “ da-h^ of the light,” a later variety, 
also belongs to the soft dates type. It is cultivated throughout 
Western Sahara wherever the season is long enough to enal)le it to 
mature. Not so soft as the Rhars, it possesses a delicious flesh, 
wliicli tastes of hom*y and nutmeg combined. Unfortunately it is 
not a vei'Y vigorous variety, {uid does not fruit heavily niiless well 
fertilised and irrigated. The Deglet Noor is cue of the kinds 
recemtly introduced into Western Australia. 

The third type (jomprises hard, floury dates, which are collected 
as they dro]> down from the tree, and which, although less tasty 
than the other two, are more nourishing, and, as a staple article of 
food^ are preferred by the Ara!.)s. They keep for years when ]:)ro- 
tected f rom weevils. It is the date carried by caravans travelling 
long distances across the desert. 


NITROGENOUS BACTERIA FOR 
LEGUMINOUS CROPS. 


By Bkrcy (I. Wio,K.nN. 

Some sli(,>rt time ago the Department of Agricultiu’e obtained 
from the United Statics of America sonn^ of tlie <,jult.u:ros made by 
Professor M.oore, of the Lalioratory of Plant Physiology of the 
U.S.A. Department of Agriculture, for the purpose of inoculating tbe 
soil wit.h the l)acteria necessary to enable the leguminous (;rops to 
take their supplies of uiti'ogeu from the atmosphei’e. Only a small 
quantity of the bacteria was obtained, and as it could not be dis¬ 
tributed ill packets as received, it was decided to make a quantity 
of the cultures and inoculate the seeds with it, and then distribute 
the seed to all those who applied for the samei This has now been 
done, and during the past week a large number of packets of 
inoculated seed have been distributcM to all those who sent in their 
applications for the same. One culture will not do for all h^uinin- 
.-ous plants, but a different culture is put up for each species,-sucE 
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as garden peas, clovers, common peas, lucerne, <^ow |)eas, soj beans, 
vetches, el-n., and inaiij of the cultures require to be prepared in a, 
different iiianiier to the others. Those received by the Departimnit 
were for eoniinoii peas, garden peas, and red clover. The ciiltur(‘ 
fo]’ common peas was sent to the experimental farms, whert^ a 
quantity of seed will be inoculated and sown. That for garden 
peas and red clover was made np in the office, the seed inoculated 
and distributed to applicants, together with a packet of uninociilated 
seed for the purpose of testing the diffierence in growth between 
seed which has been inoculated and that which has not been inocu¬ 
lated. Arrangements have been made to take samples of soil in 
several jdaces before the seed is sown and have it analysed. 
Samples from the same part will be taken again after tlie crop is 
harvested, and when analysed the increase in the percentage of 
nitrogen in the soil, if any, due to the bacteria, will be ascertained. 
The advantage of the leguminous crop in a rotation is that it takes 
its nitrogen, which is the most expensive of fertilisers, from the 
atmosphere and retains it in the soil. By means of this bacteria, 
which forms small nodules on the roots, the plant is enal,)led to take 
a much larger quantity of nitrogen, and not only increase its own 
growth, but to store up in the soil a supply for the next crop. The 
effects on a crop of wheat, following a leguminous crop, are 
generally most marked, and where the roots of the legiiiniixoiis 
crops are well covered with bacteria the soil will be enriched to a 
considerable extent. 

The bacteria is put up by the United States ‘Department of 
Agriculture'for distribution in small packets sufficient to do 10 
gallons of liquid; the culture itself is hi a dry state, snugly put up 
in a small piece of wadding, and then wrapped in silver jiaper and 
kept air-tight. A bucket of rain water is required, and into this a 
quantity of sugar and sundry other materials lire required to be 
dissolved. The wadding is then dropped into the bucket, and in 
48 hours the bacteria are at work, and the wate.r l)ecomes of a 
milky-wdiite. colour. It is then ready for use, and may be poured 
over the seed with a watering-can, the seed being well stirred during 
the time, or the seed may be dipped into the solution. The s«‘ed is 
allowed to dry, and should be planted within 14 days to oiitain tlm 
best results. The following season the soil will probably contain 
this bacteria, and can be taken and spread over the ground where a 
similar crop is to be grown, and by this means the crop will become 
inoculated. In the event of it not being convenient to inoculate 
the seed, the culture can be put on the ground with a fine watering- 
can or spray pump, and the bacteria will soon find their way to the 
roots. Or, in the case of a growing crop, a quantity of soil can be 
inoculated and scattered broadcast over the crop and the soil will 
become inoculated. 

So far no cultures for inoculating the lucerne plant have come 
to hand, but as this is one of the most important of the leguminous 
plants the Department is still endeavouring to obtain a supply. 
The Department of Agriculture in the United States of America have 
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talveii out a patent for the making ot* these eultiires for the benefit 
of the I')!!!)!!!'-, and by tlws means are enabled to prc^veiit 'anyone 
from seeiiriiig a monoj>oly of the trade of selling these cultures to 
the piildic, as no t)ue else can now secure a patent; and the method 
of preparing the cultures has been made public to those interested in 
the manufacture. The competition between vendors should result 
ill the cultures being obtained by the public at a reasonable price. 


INSPECTION OF RE-PURCHASED ESTATES, 


By C. E. May, Chief Inspectoi’ of Lands. 


I have to report, for the information of the Hon. the Minister 
for Lamis, that I have completed an inspection of the following 
re-purchased Estates. I will lead oif with— 

MT. HARDY, 

which is adjacent to York, and comprises some 9,000 acres. This 
area was subdiyided into 96 lots of various acreage and thrown 
open for selection six years ago. Prior to the Govenimeiit acquir¬ 
ing the estate, the improvements were about 26 miles of sheep- 
proof fencing round the external boundaries, a few wells, the 
timber ringbarked, and patches of cultivation, probably 200 acres, 
together with the old homestead. Owing, however, bo neglect, these 
im[)rovements had considerably deteriorated, and the laud was 
used occasionally by one man for the depasturing of a few sheep. 

To-day there is not a vacant lilock, the whole area having been 
allotted to 30 selectors, who have effected such improvements as 45 
miles of substantial six-wire fencing', 3,750 acres under cultivation, 
and other improvements, suc.h as dwellings, wells, etc., which I 
assess at ^^1,200. The whole of these improvements, exclusive of 
the original woi'k referred to above, I estimate at c;S6,120, or an 
amount equal to lls. 3d. per acre. 

I’he foremost in developing their holding are uiidoubtedij 
the Wheeler Bros,, and have performed marvellously good work in 
a short space of time. Their property, containing 648 acres, is 
sheep-proof fenced, B80 acres of which is either in fallow or ready 
for the plough; there is a fine brick house, with every convenience, 
substantial Jstables, a barn, machinery shed, forge, etc., and a nice 
little orchard coming on. Excellent judgment and forethought 
have been observed in building up the place, which might well be 
described as a perfect model of a farm, and should serve a splendid 
object lesson to stimulate others to do likewise, 
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N. O'. IIcHi]>er, a seLictor, Inns also lUteoaiplisised aiost 

useful work; his holding contains 1,01^3 acaes, wiiicJi issubstantiallj 
fenced, and sul)divided, and 5G0 acres under <*uItivatioin 

N. Stack holds 850 acres, of which 770 acres is in cro|_), and the 
wdiole fenced against the tiespass of sheep. 

J. S. and W. Hogan, John Taylor, McQiiade, Kiiidelaii, and 
others have performed proportionated good work. 

There are no procrastinators. On the contrary, oiu‘ niid ail 
a])pear to have an abnormal amount of determination and muscular 
power ill denuding the laud of its virgin growtii to bring it under 
(as it is to be seen to-day) a sea of fallow. 

VVO0DLANO8 

comprises about 1,450 acres, and was subdivided into 10 blocks and 
allotted to six selectors in May, 1903. Bidore the attainmmit of 
this estate there ivere no im[)roy'ements of any description; the 
magnificent agi'iciiitural land simply lay waste, and was a, Inirhour 
for vermin, benefiting neither the owner nor the Statte Since it 
has fallen into the hands of its |>resent tenants a traiisforinatioii 
scene has taken place. Where the stray stock used to roam is now 
substantially fenced against all such trespassers. The fencing 
erected a,mounts to 124 miles; 270 acres have been brought under 
cultiy^ation, and other improvements to the value of JB200, totalling 
a valuation of .^900, or a rate of T2s. 3s. per acre. ‘ In passing, I 
cannot omit to mention the excellent work effected and in progress 
by Mr. Isbister, a goldfields se]ect<)r, who will have 100 acres in 
crop this season, besides other good work done during the last two 
years. 

COLD HAEBOUE. 

is the most favourably situated area of the three ; it adjoins the 
town boundary of the municipality of York, and lic‘s Ixfinveeu 
Mount Hardy and Woodlands. It was subdividtMl and thrown 
open for selection in 1903. Fifteen selectors became tlie fortunate 
possessors of the entire area, which was formerly used })y one man 
for a haiKifiil of sheep, so to speak. The (U'igiiia] improvements 
consisted of about 14 miles of inferior fencing and promisiuious 
patches of cultivated plots, probably totalling 200 acres. The j.)re- 
, sent holders have completed 14 miles of superior fencing and 
cleared 850 acres for cultivation, and expended on other improve¬ 
ments fully c£600, making a total valuation previems work) of 
£2,256, or a rate of 6s. 6d, per acre. 

It may be mentioned that Mr, Hoops, with his two able-bodied 
sons, also selectors, have ejected good work, being probably the 
most progressive, S. P. Brownley,'J. Shanhan, T. Lott, and ikdiers 
have, and are daily improving their holdings. 

These three estates, containing valuable agricultural land, lie 
side by side, and were formerly occupied by three individuals at 
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«cibr(‘cly any i'Mlvaiitag-e to the Statm Now the lan<] is supporting' 
51 sehictors, who in the aggregate have tnlfilled improvements to 
the value of ,£8,44)0, wlii(4i is a modesi, assessment. The lieneiit 
the State derives l)y the acquisition of the al)OVe estates is a<ppareiit. 

I append a few photos, of sotne of the homesteads in order to 
('onvey a bettor iniprossiou of tiie deveiopraeut in progress. 

[Editorial Note, —M‘r. May ineiitioiis, at the end of his 
report on thesti particular esta.tes, that some of the settlers have had 
to start without any capital Irisis; and to mahe ends meet have 
gone to work tor their better-off neighbours. Surely this is the 
type of settler we require! One tl)at will not calmly sit down and 
say, “ the Government put ino liere and they must help me,’’ but 
one that is willing and able to stand to his manhood and say, I 
will help myself as mudi as I am able.”] 

GWAMBYGINE. 

Having just completed a block to bloc-k visitation of the 
repurchased estate of “ G warnl>ygine/’a few facts regarding same 
may prove of interest. I therefore beg to submit the following 
report, for the information of the Hon. the Minister:— 

This valuable estate of over 9,000 acres, situated witliin eight 
miles of York, on the banks of the Avon Biver, with the main line 
of railway and road traversing its eastern portion for four miles, 
was acquired by the Government and throwm open for selection in 
1901. The only improvements then existing thereon was the well 
known liomestead of “ Gwainhygine,” now owikmI by the then le^ssee, 
Mr. Hicks. The impi’ovements consisted of, approximately, eight 
miles of fencing and small patches of cultivation, whicli in all did not 
exceed 800 acres. During soine.tliing like 40 years that the lessee 
o<'cupie<l tlio area he only depastured 2,000 sheep on country that, 
when fenciMl auid riiigliarked, is ca]>able of ca,rrying nearly a shetq> 
to the aiCi-(*. The a.rea iniglit l)e descrilxd as hea,vy Jam and York 
gum country, undulating to hilly in places, with la-rge granite 
outcrops; but where these outcrops appear in tlie somewliat rough 
hills the land is inaivily c.Iothed in grass, ]>roba!:)ly some of the 
finest feeding hills to l.)e found in the Avon Valley. The area was 
subdivided into 80 l.)locks, which were allocated to 17 different 
selectors, who, Judging from appearances, are well sa,tisiied with 
their venture. 

i^mougst the foremost in effecting substantial improvements 
may be meutiont^d Mr. 0. E, N. Clifton, formerly a Nor’-West 
squatter, wdio, by indomitable pluck and hard graft, has more than 
fulfilled the prescribed im[)roveinents in about four years or less, 
a-nd has accpiired the fee-simple of his holdings, over 700 acres. 
Mr. (Jiifton’s homestead, a pretty stone building, is located by the 
side (.)f a huge granite rock at the base of “ Cane” hill, which, with a 
cultivated field in the foreground, gives liis home a quaint but 
picturesque aspect. 
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The old Gwambjgiiie veteran (Mr. Hicks) and his two capable 
sons have shown marked activity in exec a ting good work since the 
fortunate day lie relinquished the lease of the estate, which carried 
a high 3*ental, to become the happy possessor of 970 acres of 
exceptionally good agricultural land. 

Mr. Young* (from the goldfields), whose endeavours telTa tale 
of what can be done with fairly heavily-timbered land in a short 
space of time under his dexterous management, he will probably 
have 150 acres under crop this coming season. 

The Messrs. Ovens (three brothers), J. M. Smith, C. S. Oonch, 
and others, have also shown correspondingly good work. 

The national benefit derived by the acquisition of this estate 
may be gleaned by the fact that, when the Government purchased 
the property, one man practically used it for a sheep walk, whereas 
it is now supporting 17 selectors, each assisting in building up our 
State asset. 

At the present time there are over 80 miles of substantial six- 
wire fencing, roughly 8,500 acres of ringbarking, and, in round 
numbers, 1,000 acres of clearing. The total value of this work, as a 
fair average, may be placed at .£4,000. In addition to the improve¬ 
ments some of the selectors have a considerable number of stock, 
including horses, sheep, and pigs. I might add that, with clearing 
and ring-barking, springs of excellent water have bimken’ oat on 
almost every holding. 


ADELAIDE EXHIBITION. 


Mr. P. G. Wk*ken,,the oj0S.cer who was in charge of the West 
Australian exhibit at the Exhibition recently held at Adelaide, lias 
put in the following report to the Director:-— 

“I returned from Adelaide on 8th Maj, and have since 
received all the exhibits back, and have unpacked them and dis¬ 
tributed them to the various departments from which I obtained 
the,loan. ,, 

The Adelaide Exhibition proved a great success, both as an.' 
attraction and financially. The total attendance 'was estimated''at 
150,000, and of, these people nearly all came to see the West 
Australian Court',3 A^'^^^hgh the'.papers were not inclined to be 
favourable do m exhibiting, the public took a great interest' in the 
matter, 'and 'the' West Australian exhibit 'and Western Australia 
,i^ere one of the topics of conversation during the exhibition. 
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“ Botli directly and indirectly I think the exhibit has doiief 
Wesit^.rii Australia a vast amount of ^ood, and during the whole 
time peo|d(^ were coming in making inquiries about Western 
Australia, and obtaining information about the land, and other 
questions of interest, and I was kept constantly occupied in 
supplying information on ail subjects, and, I think, as a result of the 
exhil)ition, tliat a good number of people came to the West, some 
with the intention of remaining, and some to have a look round and 
see for themselves. 

“ The only other State that had an exhibit besides ourselves 
was Ne'w South Wales, and as they sent no one in charge their few 
exhibits were [)Ut into a case and hardly anyone saw them. Such 
an exliibit is useless and a wm.ste of money to the State concerned,, 
as the dust laid so thick on the cases at times that the contents 
coul<l hardly be seen, and there was no one to supply any information. 

“A space of 20 x 15 feet was allotted to us, but this w^as not 
sufficient for our requirements, and, after some trouble, I managed 
to secure some extra, spa,ce, wliieh enabled me to make a fairly 
creditable display, and I think 1 can say that our exhibit w^as as 
attractive as anything in the Exhibition. 

“The Hon. the Premier visited the Exhibition while passing 
through, and has spoken well of onr display. A large number of West 
Australians also called in during the six weeks of the Exhibition, and 
bad a look at the Court. A large quantity of literature about the 
land, the caves, and statistics on all subjects were distributed, and 
so many inquiries were ma<3e that I had to engage assistance to 
look after the exhibits and distribute literature. The exhibition 
was open from noon to 10 p.m. every day, and on Saturdays and 
holichiys from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., making a long day for those in 
<diarge. 

“A lot of criticism about Western Australian land, etc., 
ap}>eared in tlu* pa,pers when the Exhibition opened, but on my 
recjeiving permission to reply to same I saw the editors of both 
papers, juid also inserted a contradiction to the statemeiits. This 
was published, and from thuit time until my departure no further 
mis-statements laid appeared, 

“ As to the ffiuincial side of the exhibit, this will, I think, prove 
very satisfactory. The expens(5 has been very light compared with 
the benelit derived froni the exhibit as an advertisement for the 
State.” 
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FRUIT PACKING. 


By A. DESPEii^SiS. 


Iuiproved intjtliods of packing frnit are t 3 very now and a^aiii 
illiiBt rated iu the pages of tliis Jottrnal, and reference to the March, 
1904, issue will show that attention has already been directed to a 
useful fruit tray for marketing such fruit as figs and peaciies, which 
are the hardest to pack. 

A pear tray of similar design and superficial area, but varying 
slightly ill dimensions, is also now used with good results in the 
ITiiiteci States and in Tasmania. Like the peach tray illustrated 
iu the issue mentioned it takes one layer only, • but whereas the 
dimensions of the peach tray used at Woodbridge are 23in. x 16in., 
and varying in depth from 2im to 2:|ia., the, pear trays referred to 
are SOiii. x 15in. and Sin. in depth. 

Last summer 1 had the opportunity of seeing some excellent 
peaches packed at Woodbridge in an improved fruit carrier, which 
is now iilustrated. Although of excellent quality, the peaches were 
rather too ripe to have stood the test of the ordinary packing cases 
ibet with ill our orchards. In the carrier referred to they were being 
sent daily, both to the Perth and the goldfields markets, and every¬ 
where realised top prices. Mr. Walter Harper, when on a visit to 
California last year, was so impressed with the advantages of this 
package that a consignment was, at his instance, sent to Western 
Australia in time f<.)r packing some of the choice summer fruit at 
Woodbridge. To his courtesy I owe the specimen box which is 
^produced to illustrate the notes relaiinu’ to this carrier. 

[ It iS'ysonstructed on the principle of an. egg box, with some 
; iniptovements which adapt it happily for packing cht)ice soft and 
ripe fruits. \A large "company, styled “ the California B4ne ’B’Vuit 
Company,’' was formed a couple of years ago to manufacture this 
qiatent package, and they named it the “Stevens Bhaiit Carrier.” 
Although the box proved in every respect highly satisfactory for the 
.purpose for which it was designed, financiail difficulties have siiute 
supe.rv.ened which, unfortunately, {.uncording to a recent issue of the 
CtiUfQrnian Fruit Grower, forced the winding up of the com|)any. 

As the principle is thoroughly sound and the construction of 
^ the..simplest, new life may before long h& infused into.the business, 
'and it should meet, with that'measure-of, support and general 
patranagcV.wliich it deserves.' ' ''■ 

Concerning the utility and''merits of this box, the testimony of 
Mr. P. Dn%,,of' Sydney,,,who'se firm^ is one of the largest handlers 
of green fruit in Australia, is■ of value.. ^*In 1902,*' says Mr. 



Fruit Carrier for High Grade and Ripe Fruit. 
Top fig, shows cardboard diaphragm and cells with double partitions. 
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Dully, wliile on a- visit to Oalitornia, the fruit carrier here ilkis- 
ti’afed wa.s .to nrj notice and a trial shipment of pears, 

toioa,toes, pea<‘]ies, and plains to Auckland was so encoiiiTiging that 
I followed it n|> by a,notljer of live hundred l>oxes of similar fruit, 
rip’bt on to Australia.” Ee wa.s advised by ca.ble, on the arrival of 
tlie ship a,t Auckkuid, 'lliat the fruit in the |)aleiit boxes was in 
|)«>rfeci, c.oiidition, but that packed in the ordinary way was a total 
loss. He next shipped 2,000 boxes of pears, and on arrival at 
Sydney, three weeks after sbipnieiit, they were found to i)e in equally 
as good a condition as the A.nckland slri[)ineiit before inentioiied. 

The year after, Mr. Duffy, while on another visit to Califotiiia, 
secured a supply of lioxes from the factory at San Jose and shipped 
over ten thousand boxes during' August, September, and October, 
witli similar salisfa<dory results. A consignment of these, consisting 
of three hundred boxes of pears, was examined at Sydney, after three 
weeks’ \'oyage, and tlie ripe ones were sold there, tin? hard ones were 
sent on to Durban, another three weeks’ lain fi'oin Australia, and 
they arrived in jjerfect order and sold at higli prices. 

The boxes sold to retailers in Sydney, Mr, Dutfy further states, 
"‘were repurchased, filled with pears in January, 1904, and sent to 
Cape Town, thence to London, where they arrived in good order and 
sold at very high prices.” 

Oranges and lemons ])acked in these carriers, owing to the 
isolation and to the air cushion which surrounds each fruit, undergo 
a curing process and keep s].dondidl3n Experience has shown that 
they can thus be shipped long diwstances as ordinary cai'go, and 
■without having to l>e stowe^d in cool chambers, which entails heavy- 
freight. 

This fruit carrier <*.onsists of a light box 18^ x 12 x 54 inch 
measurement. Cardboard diaphragms, perforated for the sake oi 
ventilation, keep the fruit away from the lid and bottom. 

Two ticu's of cul>ic cardboard cells fit inside the carrier as in an 
egg l)ox, the difiVu'cnce Indug tliat the partitions l)etween the cells 
are d(>ui)le, tln^ spaces b<*twceu the partitions being f of a,n inch, 
allowing for (expansion ;ind ventilation, 

BetwHAm the two t!('‘rs a third dia|>hragm--"Shown reating* over 
the cells imtlie top illustration—taps the bottom.layer of fruit and, 
series as a floor for the top layer., Four light ba'ttens arc-' tacked 
transversely at intervals across that ■ diaphragm to lift it clear oft* 
tlie bottom, layer and provide for a free current of air. The sides 
of the boxes arc also provided with holes' for ventilation. . Two 
light transverse battens tacked across, the lid keep it oft the fruit, 
and insure air circulation. . ’ , - . 

Half cases are made witlr one tier of fruit only. 

The cells vary from 2 to 8 inches, with, variations of j inch, 
nd the number of cells is stamped-on the head'.piece of the box. 
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Fruit gTacliiig tliiirf becomes a simple affair, hikI as tliere is ik^ 
need to wrap each individual fruit, mucli time is saved in packing'. 

The examination of the contents of the box is also of the 
simplest. The lid is taken off, and the top tier examined ; the box 
is then reversed, lifted up, and the bottom tier is exposed to view. 

For choice and fancy fruit, this package seems specially 
adapted. It also permits of fully ripe fruit being directed tO' 
distant markets. The carrier can be turned in any position without 
any excess of pressure being brought to bear on any singular fruit. 

Although its cost is higher, the simplicity and rapidity of 
handling fruit, its better keeping and the higher price it sells for, 
all mean greater profit and often the difference between profit 
and lo s. 


THE FRUIT FLY PARASITE. 


Mr. George Compere, the Government Entomologist, who has 
just returned from a trip to Brazil in search of the fruit fly 
parasite, has submitted the follo'wing report to the Director:— 

“ On 25th May 1 returned from Brazil, bringing with, me a 
quantity of fruit fly parasites and predaceous beetles, SfMphylhuhe 
species. The beetles were at once liberated in the new inseetary, 
where there w^as an abundance of food for them. When the cage 
in which they had been confined during their long vogage of 50 
days -was opened, it rvas noticed that there were quite a number of 
young larvae in the cag(\ These were alsojliberated in the insecta-ry, 
along witii the adults. The |>arasites 1 brought in a dormant 
condition packed in the i(^e chamber of the steamer, and were placed 
in a breeding jar in the insectary. 

“ On 6th June, in company witli Mr. Lowe, I visited the insect- 
tarium, and made an examination of the decayed frixits in the room, 
and it was at once apparent that the 8iaphyliudm beetles werc.^ 
breeding, there lieing young larvae noticed in various sections of tlie 
room, as well as many of the original beetles; and we have ever\^ 
reason to believe that in a few months’ time there will be a large 
number of the Ixeetles for distribution in the Stare. 

** On 7tii June the first parasite issued, and no doubt otliers 
will issue during the next few days. 

Had the insectary been built a year sooner than it was, there 
would never have been any necessity of my having to visit Brazil 
the second time, as I did, to secure the present stock of parasites 
and beetles.” 
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NOTES ON THE STATE FARM, HAMEL. 


By G. F. Bbrthoud, 


Wbathbr. —During* the past uionth we liad a few nice warm 
days and a fall share of the copious rains which fell over the South- 
Western Districts. The teinpertiture remained very mild, and, on 
the whole, favourable for -the growth of cereals and grasses. 
All the early sown plots luive nia.de good progress. The brook has 
risen considerably, but so far lias not overflowed the bank. 

WoRTC.-“-Ploughing and sowing* was slightly delayed owing to 
the land being wet. A large number of varieties of grasses have 
been sown in small plots; later on these should prove useful and 
instructive to any farmer wh<.> desires laying down |>astares. (Several 
plots of new and improved sorts of cereals have been put in, but 
less than in former years. Th(‘ maize plots have been harvested 
with fairly good results and will be reported on next inontli, The 
results of the rice and potatoe crops are noted below. 

Rice — Orijzasatwa —This valualde annual cereal plant requires 
strong, rich soil, combined with heat and moisture, for its successful 
culture. It is exteu.sively gi*own in China, Japan, and the province of 
Lombardy, in Italy. The usual yield in those countries is fi'om 40 
to 50 bushels per acre. The lowland plots here are composed 
chiefly of a light swampy peat soil, which retains fair moisture 
throughout the season. A stronger and more loamy soil would be 
more suitable for this crop. 

Culture. —Seed should be sown during the spring months, 
afrer the weather becomes mild and fine. Rico is a summer crop, 
and would not thrive if sown during the cold season. 

Soil. —Should be of good quality, deeply cultivated, well 
matured, and remain moist <luring the whole time of growth “—say 
six months from the date of sowing—until harvesttwL 

SowiiVG.—Here the seed was sown thinly in shallow drills 18 
inches apart, complete fertiliser aj.'qdied in the drill with the seed at 
the rate of 2cwt. per acre. Under favourable conditions the seed 
germinates in about ten days. 

HARVEsriNG.—When mature, during the autumn months the 
crop may be harvested and threshed like wheat. The straw remains 
green long after the seed is ripe, and makes a useful hay or feed for 
cattle. After cutting the plant usually throws up a strong second 
growth, which makes good green feed for live stock during the 
late autumn months when feed is scarce. 

AIN.—After threshing and winnowing the grain has a 
light brown colour and slightly rough skin, somewhat like barley, 
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but smaller in size. The skin or liiisk is easily reinovcHl by 
leaving tlie grain white ;md ready for use. 

Vabietibs.— Fhve kinds were grown here during the pa.st 
Slimmer: —Two Egyptian; one Japanese; one (Jaroliua; and one 
Italian. 

The two sorts nieutionecl below, matured early, and gave good 
returns of iiiee plump grain. These two are most suitable for 
cultivation in the swamps of this find similar cool distri(!ts. The 
Carolina and othei'S, although tliey made strong, healtdiy growth, 
failed to mature gx^aiu before the winter rains set in. All the 
varieties would lie suce(>ssful if grown*in tlie warm coastal districts 
of the Northern portion of this State. 

‘‘ Berfone.'^ —Variety from Pieinont, Italy ; imported seed sown 
2^nd October; gerininatiou quick and even; growtli vigorous 
and liealthy; foliage* wide, stilf, upright, of a pale green; straw 
strong, stands up well; height two feet, level and neat; headed 
middle of February; ears long, well filled, and beardless ; ripe from 
end of March to early in April; does not come in as evenly as 
wheat; yield good, at the rate of 9001bs. per acre; grain pliinj}); 
colour when husked, pure white, and of superioi’ quality; early and 
prolific. 

“ Ymmni .''—Egyptian variety ; imported seed sown 23rd Octo¬ 
ber; germination strong and even ; growth upright and strong; straw 
stands up well; foliage wide, of a pale green; height 2ft. 6in.; 
very even; heads long, closely filled, bearded; ripe first week in 
April; grain long and fairly plump; yield at the rate of 900lbs. per 
acre; colour when husked clear white; appears to be of a very fine 
quality; early and good. 

Note. —Progressive agriculturists who have suitable land and 
desire to experiment may obtain seed of the above named vjirieties 
by applying to the 33irector of Agriculture, Perth. 


Potatoes. 

The first four varieties noted below are first growth off tubers 
imported from Scotland, which arrived here early in January in 
very good condition. The tubers were of uniform medium size, 
well graded, and carefully packed, all sound, and showing sti'ong 
healthy buds. Only three or four failed to produce good plants. 
The advantage of getting seed tubers from a cold climate like 
Scotland is that the tubers are generally sound and free from 
disease. , T'hey reach Tiere nicely sprouted and just in time for 
summer planting suitable moist lands. They germinate quickly, 
make vigorous plants, which yield full crops of clean, sound tubers, 
superior to the ayerage, local-grown seed. Growers would find that 
it would pay'thenu'^w^ to.Phtain'a'change of seed annually. 

• ; Boin.—NewJ.owl^hd,.sitga.ted close to the edge of the brook, 

quality light and_ peaty,-.-retained'''.’fair ■ moisture all'through the 
growing season. ’ ^ 





THROSSELL. 

Public Dam at F. W. Roe’s farm. (Constructed by E. V. Keane) 
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Manuee.—C omplete fertiliser eoinposecl of four parts super-, 
pliospiiatr^s, one ].Ki,rt sulphate of potasli, one part sulpliate of 
ajumoiiia, well mixed, and applied in the drills when planting, at the 
rate of 7ewt. per acre. 

Planting. —Sets of whoh'. tubers plaaited five inches deep in 
drills three feet apart each way. The haulm of potatoes set at 
that disi anee siioald, if well grown, cover and shade the wliole sur¬ 
face o^ tln‘ soil. When set too close the usual results are weak 
pdants and light yields of unevon-sized tnlaers. 

Northern Star ”—Planted 17th January, 1905; germination 
cpiick and even; growth fairly strong; foliage dark green and 
slightly curled ; uumy plants damaged by grill>s; height two feet; 
taken up 15th May; tubers white, round, skin slightly rough; 
average about ilO per plant. This variety requires good soil and 
heavy manuring to obtain tlie best results. This soil appears to be 
too light to mature large tub(*rs. Fully one third were under 
market size. Yield at the rate of seven tons bare per acre. Cook¬ 
ing quality fairly good. Main crop variety. 

MmrgoodN —Planted 18th January ; germination even ; growth 
fair; stalks somewhat slender and weak; foliage pale green, slightly 
curled; height two feet; badly damaged by the grub of the potato 
moth; talien up 15th May; tubers numerous, about one-fourth 
under market size; shape round; skin pure white, slightly netted; 
eyes shallow. Yield at the rate of seven tons per acre. Cooking 
quality fair. This variety requires a strong soil and liberal manuring 
to oV)tain a full cro|.) of large tubei's. Main crop variety. 

''Btlward FIJI’—Planted 18th January; germination quick and 
even ; growth healthy; stalks vigorous; foliage light-green; con- 
siilerably damaged by grubs ; lieiglit two feet six inches ; taken up 
l?>th May; tu tiers of nice even marketable size; few small ones; 
shape oblong; shallow eyes; skin smooth, of a pale yellow, flushed 
with bright pink; distinct and beautiful viriety for show purposes. 
Yield good, at the rate of siwen and a-half tons per acre. Will 
yield fair crops with moderate manuring. Keeping quality doubtful 
■Cooks well 8ec(.md early variety. 

The. Factor'' .Planted 18th January ; g(n'miuation quick and 

even; growth healthy; stalks strong and upright habit; foliage 
large, dark green; height two feet nine inches; level and neat. 
Taken up 18th May; tubers large, set close to stalk, very few small 
ones; shape oblmig or pebble; skill white, slightly netted; eyes 
set shallow. Yield good; at the rate of nine and a-half tons per 
acre. Sliowy and firsi.-class mai'ket variety. Good keeper and 
cooker; main crop. 

Note.—S eed, 28ibs each of the above four varieties was 
imported from Scotland. The tubers were planted whole. The 
** Factor” gave a return of five hundred-weight of nice, sound 
marketable potatoes. The other sorts did not give such good 
results. 
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Seedling Potatoes. 

Note.—T he following sorts are a few of the strongest whieli 
survived the carbon treatment mentioned in my last report, Thi^ 
growth of all was greatly retarded and wGakone<1:— 

“ 20r —Planted 20tli January ; germination slow and very 
■uneven; one-third failed ; stalks weak ; height 18 inches. Taken 
up 15th May; tubers fairly even; oblong; colour briglit pink. 
Yield at the rate of four tons per acre. Cooking equality fair; 
yellow flesh. 

“ 2d.”—Planted 20tli January ; germination slow ami uneven ; 
growth fair 5 stalks strong; height 18 inches; taken up Idtli May; 
■tubers numerous ; 27 to 40 per plant; rather small in size; shape 
round ; colour of a pale pink ; brighter about the ey(\s ; l.ian<]s(.)me 
potato, but requires a long season to mature properly. Yield at 
•the rate of 4^- tons per acre. Cooking quality good; flesh firm, 
tinted yellow. 

—Planted 20th January; about one-balf of this plot 
failed to come up; growth strong and healthy ; foliage wide, of a 
dark green; height 20 inches; taken up 16th May; hot t'lilJy 
matured; tubers round, bright red, of fair oven size. Yield good, 
at the rate of 6| tons per acre. Cooking quality fairly good; flesh 
yellow. 

—Planted 20tli January; germination bad; only about 
one-fourth of this plot came up ; plants weak; height 15 inches ; 
taken up 15th May; tubers of nice even size; shape, flat, round; 
colour red ; main crop variety,, Yield, rate of four tons per acre; 
yellow flesh. 

“iid.”—Planted 20th January; germination bad, over half 
failed; growth strong; height to 20 inches; taken up 15th May; 
tubers large a-nd round; colour white. Yield at the rate of foW 
tons per acre. Cooking equality fair ; flesh firm, of a pale yellow. 

—Planted 20th January; germination bad, about one- 
third failed; growth strong and healthy; lieight 18 inches; 
flowers lilac; taken up 15th May; not fully matured; tul)ers of 
fair size; pink, round. Yield fair, at the rate of four and a-half 
tons pier acre. Flesh yellow; cooks wedl. 

Carefully-selected tubers have been retained -from tlie above 
and other promising seedlings for spring planting. These, I trusty 
will yield a bountiful crop. 
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:^OTES ON THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 

NARROGIN. 


By Frank Faulkner. 


I lierewitli heg to submit my report of the farm for Mav, 
1905 — 

All excessively wet month has lieen experienced, 6-78 inches of 
rain being recorded. The rain has retarded seeding operations very 
much, and, unless a dry June sets in there will be a great deal of 
land in the district left uncropped, as it is already arriving at the 
boggy stage. We have now some 120 acres sown, and what is sown 
is iiiostly started, but growing very slowly. Forty acres of rape 
sown last montli is getting estabislied, and with a few weeks’ warm 
weather would give a lot of teed. Oats for ensilage^ and most of that 
intended hay ground, is sown, also the manure plots—a comparative 
test of the chief classes of artificial fertilisers and mixtures of them 
has been got in on the most even piece of land available. 

Ploughing is well ahead of the drill, and with fair weather we 
should get most of the crop—some 270 aci’es—sown by the end of 
June. A comparative test of all the best wheats I could get and 
small plots of grasses, lucerne, and such like fodder plants will be 
sown shortly, the ground being all prepared. In the garden a few 
lots of vegetables are well started, but with the cold weather they 
are not growing fast. 

Clearing has not been a great success this month, owing to the 
'excessive rain. 

Poison grubbing has taken a good deal of the labour of the 
iiionth. 

Tlie large north paddock, having again got a supply of water, 
is being prepared for the sto<.‘.k. The new well will now supply 
water for this paddock all thx'ough the summer, and we will thus 
be able to kee|) it stocked and so cope with the poison better. 

The stock on the farm are all in fair condition, although the 
■ewes, of which a good many have lambed, have felt the cold and 
wet weather. 

The stud Shropshire ewes have not yet lambed, and no kids 
have dropped from the ’Angora goats yet. The goats are not 
thriving so well with the advent of the rain, and a waterproof 
shelter will have to be made for them. 

The Dexter cattle—cow and bull—arrived safely early in the 
month, and are doing very well. The cow has since calved a sturdy 
little bull calf to Union Jack. Union Jack was champion at the 
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lioyal Sliow of and winner of Olinllen^'e (Jnp of ..£25 in. 

the" Tears E)i;0, 1901, and 1902. 

We luive onlv two cows inilkino-, the rest beio^' diu‘ in a, luoutii 
to six weeks’ time. 

Pi^s. —We have no stud stock for sah^ at present, a,11 l)eing on 
order, but two very nice sows are due to pig in a few weeks’ time. 

The fowls are well over the moult, but are laying very shyly, the 
wet cold weather keeping them back. 

Grass on the farm is making a good start, but wants warmth 
to make it grow. 

During the iiioiith we have received a sei'.oiid-baiid oil-engine 
from the Coolgardie pipe works. It is not yet in working order, 
but can be put right at a moderate expense, ami is certainly an 
acquisition to the plant on the fainn. 


THE THROSSELL AND WARDING ESTATES. 


C. E. MxVy, Chief Inspector of Lands. 


During May last, Mr, C, E. May, the Chief Inspector of Ltmds, 
made an inspection of the Throssell and Warding restates, and 
submitted his report thereon to the Hon. the Minister for Lands. 
In addition to the report, Mr. May vsent along a. rmnibm* of 
photographs descriptive of the work done by the pioneers on those 
estates, and a number of them are here repro<lnced. 

The report, together with the illustrations, should f.n’ove imsst 
conclusively the great value of land in this vicinity ; and it is to b<,> 
hoped that the work done and the restilts obtained by tlie people 
settled on these estates will be accepted a,s a criterion" of Westtom 
Australian land as a whole, and not as a rep<jrt on a specially 
selected fertile area. 

The report reads UwS follows :— 

“The Throssell and Warding prc'perties, consisting of over 
20,000 acres, better known as Grass Valley, was originally owned 
by the late Mr. E. V. Keane, who, at the time of his selecting, might 
justly be considered the pioneer of the district. When the 
Government acquired this large area of splendid fertile land Mr. 
Keane had the external boundaries substantially fenced, about 
65U acres cultivated, large tanks excravated, and serviceable Imildinns 
(stone) erected at the homestead, which still retains the name of 
Grass Valley; and as long as the name survives so will that of 
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Mr. E. T. Iveane, whose aeeomplisluneiits eont.ribnted an excellent 
ol')ject-les^on for his neiu'hl>oiu*s. Seven years ago tlie (j-uveriiuient 
|>iirch:i,se(l the estate, wliicji was subse(|iieiitly sulxliviiled into 
52 blocks of varicnis sizes. 


Throssell, 

comprisiricr 17,000 acres, was the first portion of the estate to he 
thrown open for selection. It is located about 10 miles from 
ISTortliam, on the Kalgoorlie railway line. Applicants for these 
favourably-situated lands (within a lOin. rainfall, and unsurpassed 
in c|iiality for the production of cenails, with the best markets at 
each end of the railway) were numerous; many of the blocks were 
applied for several times over, causing the Land Board, who 
adjudicated, a somewhat arduous task. Speculators, however, 
succeeded in securing lots, wliicJi they readily sold at a profit almost 
immediately afterwards to the nnsticcessful but houil jide apjdicants. 

“ Twenty-seven fortunate selectors hold the entire area, most of 
whom are married men residing on their holdings in well con¬ 
structed stone buildings, th<3 interior of which reminds one more of 
the city than of farm life. There is a decided air of prosperity and 
contentment at evei'y place. About 12 months ago the old home¬ 
stead aiinl lands at the. Valley became the property of that expjert 
lady fanner, Mixs. Maud Dempster, of Bucklands fame, whose name 
is so favourably known as a prize winner of liigh-grade stochc at the 
district agricultural shows, more especially the Royal Agricolt-ural 
Show. When Mrs. Dem]}ster acquired Grass Valley the spacious 
stables, shed, etc,, (built by Mr. Ketine), were wholly inadequate for 
the convenience ami comfort of her valuahle blood hors(‘s. A visit 
to Grass Valley is an education to those, interested in stock, 
esp<.‘cially th(3 handling and management of the yoimgstervs under 
the a.l)le mastershi]> of Mr. Bred Dempster. In the loose-box can 
be seen tluMvell-known rawan* Flintlock (Oarbiiie-Duenna), and in 
the stables some of his yot,ing ])rogeuy. In a paddock an Ayrshire 
bull (tlie pri(X^ of which was 100 guineas in England) may he seem 
and in another, stud luorinos, with a pun.‘-hred kelpie on the alert 
for any emergency. Mrs. Dcuipstec does not confi.iie all her 
attention to stock. On th(‘. contrary, sh<^ is cogiiisar,it of the value 
(dMhe |)r()(hicing capahilities of the soil, for in 12 mouths no less 
tliau 500 a,cTa^s ha.v(‘ Ijeen l)rouglit under the plough. Sheep aho 
coniimiml attention, 2,000 being depjistured in the ringbarked 
l>addocks, those favomaMl being cross-breeds (Shro[)shire- LincMjln); 

“Amongst the settlers wIjo started in virgin country, and who 
have proved themselves worthy of theur holdings, and whom the 
State should be ghid to x>ossess, may be mentioned Mr. F. R. 
Walsh (formerly a squatter in the ISforth), as one of the most 
progressive. Strange to relate, Mr. Walsh was an unsuccessful 
iippiic^ant when the area was thrown open. The la.nd he |x').ssesses 
(i,030 acix's) was purcliased from others who applied for it as a 
spec. Daring the. seven years he has cleared and cultivated 873 
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acres, besides fencing and building a sulmta-ntial st.ene house, 
oiitiionses, stables, Mr. F. K. Rue, out of 705 acres, has 
cultivated 098 acres (the rtnnainiug seven acres l)e.iiig graiiih^ out¬ 
crop). He is a methodical farmer, and probal)lj possesses one of t;he 
neatest homesteads, including stables, etc., on the area. A. M’artin 
aifords a splendid example of a man starting ■witl.iout capital Out 
of his 665 acres he has cultivated 810 acre^s, and a, spacaons 

brick homestead, and, as he states, ‘ the land built it.’ Tlie Frost 
Bros, (four), from the goldfields, hold 1,411 acres, of wlildi 902 is 
cultivated. I could submit many more names of |>ersons who are 
doing proportioiiatcdj good work, but the few stated will give an 
idea of what is going on at Throssell. 

“ To demonstrate the transformation that has taken place, 
suffice it to mention that when the Government purcdnised the 
property there were, approximately, 650 acres under cultivation, and 
to-day there are 7,000 acres under the ])loxigh, over 110 miles of 
sheep-proof fencing, and other improvements (buildings and water 
conservation), which I value at <£4,000, making a total valuation of 
£119,440. I have not included in my assessment the buildings in 
the little townsite at the Talley, which comprise agricultural hall, 
post and telegraph station, hotel, store, and other dwellings which 
have sprang up since the acquisition of the area, nor have I 
included the improvements ejected prior to the land being thrown 
open. The remaining portion of the property', known as 

Wabuing, 

containing 3,120 acres, and situated about 15 miles eastward of 
York, was subdivided into 13 lots, six selectors havixrg acquired the 
whole. Amongst the foremost in improving his holding is Air. 
T. D. O’Briscoll, who has cleared and cultivated 410 acres during 
the past 12 months. Mrs. Annie Marwick has cleared and 
cultivated about 800 acres, and erected a dog-proof fence round the 
888 acres she owns. The total value of the improvements on this 
* area I estimate at £1,500, which, added to my valuation of the 
improvements at^ Throssell, brings the amount up to £20,940' 
(exclusive of previous improvements). 

. ** In conclusion, I may mention that I know of no similar area 
'■(and 1 speak with considerable experience of the agricultural distiiots 
'•of the South-*'W'est) that can compare in a like period'with this for 
"the'development"of the ,land.,. The selectors run their farms .on 
purely commercial lines,’and they recognise that every acre must 
bripg in a return. The success which has attended the acquisition 
■of this estate is apparent. What more convincing proof can be 
stated than the figures quoted of a modest valuation to demonstrate 
the wisdom of purchasing similar areas for close settlement? I 
attach a few photos., which will convey some idea of the substantial 
homesteads on these valuable areas.” 




THROSSELL. 

Walsh’s Homestead. Holding, 1,030 acres; cultivated, S73 acres ; fencing, about 14 miles. 
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EXPEEIEMCE WITH BEOMZE THEKEYS. 


B’annib Wa knock, Hates Comity, Mo. 


Bron7X‘ tiirlvejs have given me the best reKSiilts and are raised 
most exclusively here. They will grow the largest in the shortest 
time. They mature early, are more hardy and domestic in their 
habits than other breeds. To lie profitable, turkeys require niiicli 
care and attention when young and should be kept from other fowls. 

Young turicey hens lay more eggs and generally hatch more of 
them than older hens, but the gol>biers should be two years old and 
of entirely diihu’eut blood. To have tlirifty young poults the tom 
should he clianged every year, always using a thoroughbred. When 
my hens begin to lay, I kee]) them confined in boxes, having a box 
for each hen, hav(‘ the hens marked with different coloured strings, 
always putting tlie same hen in the same box. After a week's time, 
each hen will Imve become ac(mstoraed to her box and will go there 
each day to lay. In this way I do not lose any eggs. 

I gather the eggs each evening and keep them side by side in 
fiat boxes, in a cool place, as it is important that they do not become 
chilled. About 40 degrees is right. • It is also quite important that 
they be turned three times a week. Eggs so kept will hatch if five 
weeks old, and in that time a large number can be secured and 
perb{i]‘>s there will be three or four turkey hens wanting to sit. If 
one should get broody before the rest, let her sit awhile, even a 
week, until there are others with the same nation. 

I always set as many eggs as possible at one time. If I bave 
more eggs on iiand than the turkeys can cover, putting 18 under 
each hf‘n, I put the rest under chicken hens. Each hen can cover 
12 eggs. I try to have my fiock all hatched at oxice, as it lessens 
the trouldo in feeding. Of course there will be some hens still 
laying. In this <jase, save the eggs until you liave a large nximher; 
tlien proceed as before. Ea<'.h hen will begin sitting in her box, 
which is constructed witlmut a bottom, as the moisture from the 
gTotmd will insure a good hatch. Have in the nest a plenty of straw 
or hay to keep the eggs from rolling out and, getting oliillecl. 

Keep the boxes fastened'at all times that the hens may not be 
disturbexi, except al)out an hour in the aftermmn. ‘Then when the 
hen comes off for food it is well to guard the nest from dogs or 
chickens. Sprinkle sulphur in the nest and on the hen every week 
to kill lice. During the last week of sitting, sprinkle the eggs three 
times with warm water. ■ When it is possible, examine the nest 
while hatching and remove the shells. "When all have hatched, the 
same box may' be used for a coop, if it is a large one. It is a 
mystery, to me' more people do not raise turkeys. They are mortgage 
lifters if handled correctly .—American Agnculturut. 
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EDEMATOUS PNEUMONIA. 


By R. E. Weir. M.E.O.V.S. 


Either in conjunction with, or follovviiig on an attack of 
influenza, this form of pneumonia is not altogether uncommon. 
Like the former disease, it is infectious, resulting: from a specnfitf 
virus, yet there are inaiiy predisposing causes which act as important 
factors ill aiding its development; such, for instance, as any 
influence which tends to lessen the general vigour of a,ii animal 
hold, damp, and badly-ventilated stables are common examples in 
this direction ; and in the country parts of the State it is often clue 
to the erection of stables in such a position that the open-stalled 
animals are exposed to the pi^vailing winds of winter, A wa.nt 
care is to be frequently met in rubbing down and thoroughly 
drying horses after a day ’3 work; and the advantages of rugging 
during the cold season is usually entirely ignored. 

Although this disease is often associated with influenza, its 
infectious nature is not so great, and seldom spreads beyond the 
animals which may be in immediate contact, and never aifects a 
large number at the same time. 

The symptoms usually develop slowly, and are somewliat 
similar to those noticeable in an attack of ordinary iuflamniation of 
the lungs. The animal appears dull and dejected, with tin 
inclination to sleep. The appetite falls off, a more or less high 
fever and a cough, which is usually somewliat severe, are also 
present. The symptoms may continue for several days without any 
great variation. After an interval of about a week, however, more 
pronounced symptoms will appear; arise in temperature is followed 
by hurried breathing, w<^akened pulse, and a more dejected ]o(»k. 
A discharge, which may not have been present in tlie earlier stages, 
now flows from the nostrils, and this is usually of an amber- 
coloured appearance, although it may be almost pure blood during 
the later stages of the disease. The mucous membranes of (he 
eyes, mouth, etc., become swollen and discoloured, the appetite 
fails, and the animal rapidly sinks and succumbs. 

In some instances the svinptons are more pronounced from the 
outset; hurried fever with severe breathing, weak pulse, and great 
depression is apparent; there ai’e sudden variations in temperature, 
and weakness of the hind quarters is apparent when the animal is 
made to move; also, great waste of tissue, and dropsy of the 
der»endent parts of the body occurs. In instances of this nature, 
both lung's are usually affected, and. consequentlv, recovery is some¬ 
what doubtful. 
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Ill tlie milder form of disease the symptoms generally subside 
from about tlxe seventh clay, and this is noticeable from the 
im|">roved appetite and generally lirighter apjiearance of the animal. 
The nincons membranes gradually assume their natural colour, and 
the heart beats are strengthened and restoi'ed. 

In the treatment of this, or any other form of pneumonia^ 
comfortable housing must be especially considered. If the stall is 
at all insanitary, or exposed to cold winds, the affected animal 
recjuires to he immediately x'emoved to a well-ventilated loose box, 
and the body rugged. G-reat care is required as regards dieting, as 
by this means the animal’s strength is supported, and extreme 
depression avoided. Rich, easily digestible food should be given 
frequently, but in small quantities, which must be varied to suit 
the animals capricious appetite. Mustard requires to be applied to 
the sides of the chest early in the complaint, and at intervals of 
four or five days throughout the complaint. 

Medicinally:—Liquor ammonia acetate, loz., with nitrate of 
potash and camphor in |-oz. doses, will aid in relieving the fever and 
breathing. Alcohol or ether, in small doses, are also useful as 
stimulants to the heart and digestive organs. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITIONS. 


By Frank H. Robertson. 


In another portion of this issue will be found a detailed account 
of the recent egg-laying competition, held at the Hawheshury 
Agricultural College, New South Wales, by which it will be seen 
that a pen of Silver Wyandottes have won i-he prize for the greatest 
number of eggs laid, viz., 1,224, coming out at- an average of 204 
eggs per hen, which is a very good but not extraordinary record; 
but from this result it must not be definitely concluded that Silver 
Wyandottes are the best breed of fowls for a heavy egg yield, 
because, on looking down the list of competitors, it will be noticed 
that there are pens of the same breed in the vicinity of the bottom 
of list, and as a matter of facjt they only come fourteenth in the 
list <)f breed averages, but as the 1903 competition was also won by 
Silver Wyandottes, these two important wins have been a grand 
advertisement for the breed, and of great pecuniary benefit to the 
owners who have had a good sale for their stock and eggs. This, 
of course, is a fine thing for the advancement of egg production all 
•over Australia. In other competitions White Leghorns shine con- 
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spiciionsly, viz., in the nine months’ Queensland competition, wliioli 
closed, on the 30th April, this breed scored first and second, Black 
Orpingtons being thii'd. Then in the Yictorian competition, White 
Leghorns are first, with the 'fine average of 213 eggs for the twelve 
months; Minoreas, second, 209 ; Black Orpingtons, third, 206. In 
this contest Black Orpingtons are also 37th and Minoreas 26th, In 
the South Australian competition White Ijeghorns are very success¬ 
ful, scoring first and second; Silver Wvandottes, third; and 
Minoreas, fifth, twenty-second, and last. With the exception of the 
first few pens, the results in this competition have been very disap¬ 
pointing. There seems to be something wrong somewhere, but what 
is wrong is hard to say; perhaps it is in the feeding, as at both the 
big Eastern farms great attention was paid to this question, 
especially at Bookie, where the principal (Mr. Hugh Pye) has gone 
into the question in a thorough manner. 

The beginner in poultry-keeping, in his endeavours to fix on a 
breed, will, from these results, be somewhat bewildered, especially 
when it will be noticed how well pens of Langshans have scored at 
Bookie and Eoseworthy, this being a variety not generally supposed 
to excel in egg production. The conclusion to be arrived at must 
be that, in determining the laying qualities of fowls, it is not so 
much a question of breed as of strain. Thus one person may have, 
say, Minoreas which will yield an average of 200 eggs each per 
annum, while another person may also have this breed, which will not 
average 100 eggs. There is another point well worthy of considera¬ 
tion, viz., the weight of the birds, as it will be noticed that many of 
the most successful birds were small. Take, for example, the first 
White Leghorns (219 eggs) only averaged'4|ibs. each; the fifth 
prize Pile Leghorns (202 eggs), 4phs. The second prize Minoreas, 
with an average of 209, weighed o^lbs., thus making them a better 
all round fowl than the whiners,, but the seventh prize Langshans 
stand out stronger still in respect to all round qualities. Here we 
have hens with an average weight of 71 bs. each turning out the fiiiq 
egg yield of 200. They are described as Langshans of the old 
shopt-legged type, and have certainly^ proved themselves an ideal 
all round strain. ,,,, , 

’These laying competitions are acting'as a great impetus to the 
poultry industry' in drawing attention tO’ the fact, in a pronounced 
.manner,' that there is money in producing, eggs ; it alsq lets the 
public dmoW'the breeders who, have stock of good-laying 'Strains, 

’ and'when details 'are given "as to the quantities and constituents 'of 
the food used as prepared by the Principal of' the; Bookie College, 
particularly valuable and interesting data is supplied to those 
interested in obtaining the best combinations of foods to produce 
a profuse egg yield. The ration used''eo'usisted of' V"' 

' 1, part wheaten chaffy, soake4' in water,, 1 a 1 1 -’ ; ‘i ' 

1 part meat scraps , ' 

2 parts bran •"■ '■ ■' , 

5 parts'pollard'b''"' 

8 parts wheat '',"'''1'■■ 
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T"he mash used as morning meal, fcbe wheat being the evening 
feed, the total nutritive value working ont at 1: 4*89, which means 
1. part of albuminoids to 4*89 parts of carho-hjdrates, thus forming 
a balanced ration. 

The details and explanation of which will be further dwelt on 
in future issue. 


List of forthcomino Poultry Shows, 


9th and 10th. June . 

. Fremantle 

16th and 17th „ . 

. Subiaco 

28th, 29th, and 30th June, and 1st July ... Perth 

4th and Oth July . 

. Boulder 

7th and 8th „ . 

. Kalgoorlie 

14th and 15th 

. Claremont 

14th and 15th „ . 

. Coolgardie 

20th and 21st „ . 

. Albany 

29th July . 

. Gringin 


NEW SYSTEM OF EGG TEANSPORTATION- 


The egg men of this country have recently had called to their 
attention a new method of shipping and handling eggs, which has 
already been adopted to a considerable extent, and the use of which 
is becoming more and more general. Quite a large factory is 
maintained a»t Scranton, Pa., in the maiiufactnre of the devices 
known as Zinkets,” which are the foundation of the new system. 
These zinkets are tray-like constructions of metal made by 
mechanical methods, each one of which holds one dozen eggs, and it 
is designed that the eggs shall be placed in these carriers at the 
time of their gathering on the farm, and in them they shall remain 
until such time as it is proposed to prepare them for consumption. 
When the zinket is empty, it is laid aside and returned to the 
dealer when a supply of fresh eggs is being secured. 

This system is said to have a number of advantages over the 
method of packing the egg in horizontal layers with the aid of 
pasteboard fillers, a's is done at present. In the first place, the 
zinket offers a most convenient means for carrying and handling the 
eggs through all the various processes through which they must 
pass from the farmer to the consumer. Secondly, the transportation 
of the contents of the packages is effected more safely than by the 
old methods, and the packages are smaller than those of 
corresponding capacity in use at present. 

. It has been said that the carrier is the basis of the new system. 
This is cut out of a roll of sheet metal, preferably steel, in an oblong 
shape, with 12 round holes placed regularly in the centre. These 
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shapes are then electro-plated with zinc, as this is the most cleanly 
and desirable for the device. By subsequent passaj^es through 
special iiiachiiiery these holes are enlarged by cutting at the top 
and bottom. The strips thus formed are afterwards bent out from 
the 511 eta I body, and form clips over and under the hole, for the 
pri rpose of grasping the egg. The ends of the metal are then bent 
so as to form something of a tray, the ends beimr grooved to enable 
one of these devices to fit tightly in another. Thus, when packed, 
they are slipped into suitable boxes, vertically instead of 
horizontally. When in transit in this manner, the spring-like 
qualities ol the clip consume all ordinary shock, and prevent the 
eggs from being broken. A very severe blow is required to dislodge 
the eggs from their resting places. 

By this vertical arrangement of the trays, it is easily possible 
to examine and even count the contents of the box in a few minutes. 
For candling, the eggs may be examined in their places, and by a 
simple apparatus, invented for the purpose, the entire dozen of eggs 
may be carefully examined almost at a single glance. This is done 
■without disturbing them from their places between the clips. 

The safety of carriage is a feature which appeals to the dealer, 
and another important factor is the economy of space shown by the 
zinket system, for the carriers pack very closely. In shipping or 
storage they actually occupy 100 cubic inches less space pc3r 80 
dozen eggs than the pasteboard filler system. A feature which 
appeals to the consumer very strongly is the means afforded for the 
identification of goods. On each of these carriers the name and 
address of the owner must be stamped, in order that they shall find 
their way back to him. This enables the careful housewife to know 
just where her eggs came from. She will soon become familiar 
with the names of the farmers supplying her dealej', and she will 
reject the packages of any of those in which she has at. any time 
found unworthy goods. 

These devices have been already extensively used by fancy 
farmers, who supply what is known as “ uiorniiig eggs.” For 
infants and invalids it is often desired to have eggs that have been 
laid on the day of delivery. Here these carriers are the hasty 
messengers from the poulterer to the pantry. In order to give 
patrons further assurance of the quality of the contents, a strip 
label is pasted aci'oss each row of eggs in such a manner that it is 
impossible to remove one of the eggs without destroying the label. 

After the package has been delivered to the house it is placed 
in the refrigerator, still in the zinkets, and in this shape it takes up 
much less room than the usual bowl. If it is desired to boil the 
eggs in numbers, as for a large family or restaurant, the entire 
arrangement is placed in the boiling water, and thus they are all 
cooked to exactly the same degree, a thing which has not been 
possible before without the use of some expensive device of a special 
nature.— t^cientijie A^neriean. 
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EGMAYING COMPETITIOl- AT HAWKES-^ 

BURY COLLEGE. 


THIRD ANNUAL TEST. 


GOOD KESULTS XJNDEE. ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 


Profit of .£248 on 600 Hens. 

The third annual international egg-laying competition, organ¬ 
ised by the Daily Telegraffi, and conducted at the Hawhesbury 
Agricultural Ooliege by Mr. D. S. Thompson, Government Poultry 
Expert, terminated yesterday. 

The results achieved are perhaps of more practical service as 
an object lesson in the egg-production branch of the poultry 
industry than were the more brilliant doings of the previous year. 
They demonstrate that, under really adverse conditions, good payable 
egg-production can be secured. kSuch experiences are all evidence 
of the stability and possibilities of poultry-farming rightly con¬ 
ducted, and bring out the fact that a lean year” can nevertheless 
be made a profitable one. The 600 hens showed a profit of £248 
over the cost of feed. The attention demanded by this number of 
hens does not fully represent one man’s work. 

The falling off in the average egg yield for this competition, as 
compared with the records for the previous test, is simply a reflex 
of the difleren(;e in the weather conditions. In this respect 
Mr. Thompson was able to report of the 1903-4 competition : The 
weather throughout was favourable to a good production of eggs. 
There was ]donty of rain, but it was periodic. At no time did we 
have a s|)ell of wet weather sufficiently long to interfere materially 
with the laying. The winter months were rather, dry, frosty, and 
cold, ami as these frosts wen‘ followed by a fairly long period of 
damp, (lull, cold weather well into the spring; the climatic; con¬ 
ditions were undoulfiedly in favour of the Asiatic varieties and 
adverse to tlio Mediterraneans.” As will be seen below, the con¬ 
ditions were entirely reversed during the competition year just 
closed. 

The competition was carried out bn the most practical lines. 
The hens got the simple everyday treatment such as the poultry- 
keeper who had to make his living out of his birds could give. 
There was no fancy feed, but just the plain, wholesome diet that is 
available to anyone in the land ; but, of course, the experience and 
constant observation of the management played an important part 
in tempting the layers to do their best under the circumstances. 
The influence and usefulness of such tests does not begin and end 
with the breeders immediately concerned. The main object of the 
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promoters is to stiniTilate systematic breeding for egg- production, 
a,ud ill this respect the infiiienee of the competitions has extended 
far and near throughout Austeilasia, and even lu^joiid. Where 
there was one ]x>ultry-lveeper two or three years ago who made egg- 
prodiictioii a dehnite object by breeding from tested layers, there 
are now hundreds doing so. And this army of practical workers in 
the most important branch of utility poultry-culture is rapidly 
gaining zealous recruits, whose common objective is to breed fowls 
of a higher and higher standard of productiveness. Tt is not too 
much to say that their efforts in this direction are becoming an 
object lesson to the world. 

The widespread interest in the competition was to some extent 
evidenced by the thousands of visitors who inspected the pens 
during the year. These not only came from all parts of the Com¬ 
monwealth, but there were also visitors from New Zealand, 
America, Canada, England, South Africa, and Japan. In Mr. 
Thompson’s opinion, “ there is no doubt that this interest which 
the competitions ai’e causing will be to the advancement of the 
pionltry industry.” 

The Prizewinners. 

The prize money amounted to <£140, and was won as follows:— 

For the greatest number of eggs in the 12 months, G-. Howell 
(1st), £15; J. Lowe (2nd), £11; J. M. Anderson (3rd), £8; F. 
J. Brieidey (4th), £7; Mrs. E, Scaysbi'ook (5th), £6; S. Ellis 
(6th), £5; V. J. Zahel (7th), £4 10s.; A. J. Byrne (8th), £4; 
Oceanside Poultry Earui (9th), £3 10s.; W. H. Peters (10th), 
£3; J. Potts and Mrs. J. J. Roche (equal 11th), £2 5s. each; 
Rovle Poultry Farm (13th), £1 10s.; C. Bridekirk (14tb), £1 ; F. 
J. Powney (15th), £1 ; Mrs. A. H. Hansel (16th), £1; W. Cook 
(17th), £1 ; Dr. J. Martin (18th), £1; W. Wild (19th), £1 ; A. 
Wedlick (20th), £1. 

For the winter test (first four months): G. Howell (1st), £5 ; 
W.H. Peters (2iid), £4; Mrs. B. Scaysbrook (3rd), £3; Hoyle 
Poultry Farm and C. H. Wickham (equal 4th), £2 5s. each ; D. J. 
Stephens (6th), £1 10s.; E. Solomon (7th), £1; W. H. Tombs 
(8th), 10s. ; Mrs. N. Kirby (9th), 10s. 

For the market value of eggs in the 12 months :—G. Howell 
and J. M. Anderson (equal 1st), £3 10s. each ; Mrs. E. Scaysbrook 
(3rd), £2 10s. ; J. Lowe (4th), £2 ; W. H. Peters (5tb), £1 lOs.; 
Mrs. A. H. Hansel (6th), £1; Eoyle Poultry Farm (7th), 10s.; F. 
J. Brierley (8th), 10s. 

For the last three months (moulting period) ; V. J. Zahel, 339 
eggs (1st), £3; Mrs. J. J. Roche, 311 (2nd), £2 ; Bonaventure 
Poultry Farm, 308 (3rd), £1 10s.; G. Howell, 306 (4th), £1 ; 
J. M. Anderson, 299 (5th), 10s. , 

For the first month (open only to Australasian pens laying 70 
eggs or more) : J. Gamble (1st), £2; G. Howell (2nd), £1 10s.; 
33, J. Stephens (3rd), £1; A. J. Byrne (4th), 10s. 
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Monthly prize of £l for’tlie lii^^host total from a pen : April, 
J. G-anible (111 ; Mav, Mrs. A. H. Hansel (113); June, 

W. H. Pi^ters (113) ; July, J. B. Sraitii (125) ; August, Mrs. 

E. Scaysbrook (120); September, F. J. Brieiiey (130) October, 

F. J. Brierley (154) ; November, F. J. Brierley (153) ; December,, 
Y. J. Zahel (147); January, A. Arnold (127) ; Pebriiarj, Bona- 
veiitiire Poultry Farm (114) ; March, W. Cook (118). 

The Turner Trophy, presented by Mr. C. J. Turner for the 
greatest value of eggs from a New South Wales pen, G-. Howell. 

The "Wihniho Pen. 

The chief merit of Mr. George Howell’s performance in finish¬ 
ing at the head of the list is that he has considerably improved 
upon his excellent record in the previous competition, when he beat 
all the Australian competitors in the six months’ winter test. The 
work of his hens was marked more by consistency than by brilliancy. 
They laid well from start to finish, and were never lower than 
fourth. Bh’om thiixl place the first month, they went to first in the 
third, and maintaiiieil their lead until the close of the winter test. 
After easing back in the summer, they headed the list in February, 
and finished with 31 eggs to spare, and an average of 204 eggs per 
hen. They leave the college in splendid condition—fit, in fact, to 
enter another year’s ordeal. The hens are of medium size, very 
active, and moderate eaters, 

COMPABISON OF EeSULTS. 

The most prominent feature of the records is a decline of II 
eggs per hen in tlie average ])roduction, as compared with the 
preceding test. Considering the great diftei'ence in the weatliei' 
conditions covering the two years, it is a matter for congratulation 
that the disparity was not much greater. The finaucial results 
were efiected by the fact that the average price of eggs was 30 per 
cent, less than for the pi’cvious year. As a partial set ofi against 
this, liow(W(n’, the <,)f feeding was 24 per cent, less. The 
following cjompares the results of the three competitions :— 


Number of pens. 

Winning pen’s total . 

Lowest pen^s total . 

Highest total for a month 
Average laying per hen 
Q-reatest value of eggs 
Average price of eggs ... 

A verage value of eggs per hen 

Cost of feed per hen . 

Profit over feed per hen 


1902.3. 

19034. 

1904-6, 

38 

■ 70 

100 

1,113 ■ 

1,308 

. 1,224 

459 

666 

532 

137 

160 

154 

130 

163 

152 

.67/0/3 

J7/10/4 

£5/13/10 

1/1 

l/Sf 

1/ 

15/6 

17/91- 

12/9 

ti/ 

,5/9-1 

4/5.1 

9/6 

11/111 

8/31 
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A comparison of the average iiiiiiiber of eggs from a pen each 
iiiontli of tlie three (competitions is a:fl:orded by the following- 


Montli. 

First. 

Secotul. 

Third. 

April . 

18 4 

lS-3 

23-8 

May ... ... ... . 

26-5 

44-() 

33-8 


40-0 

69*0 

49-0 

July . 

68-6 

94-6 

77-8 

August ... 

97-3 

122-2 

104-2 

September 

106-3 

121-8 

102-1 

October. 

97-7 

111-9 

108-2 

November 

84‘5 

94-4 i 

102-6 

December 

77-4 

89-2 

94-1 

January ... 

78-7 

82-9 

77*6 

Februai'y . 

46-6 

72-9 

72-3 

March . . 

51-0 

57-9 

65-6 


A comparison of the average egg production and the average 
value of the eggs per hen of the various breeds is instructive and 
interesting. As a guide, however, to the relative mwits of the 
diSerent breeds, no significance (;an be attached to the positions 
occupied by varieties in which there were only one or two pens 
competing. The following are the analyses :— 


1 

Breed. ' 

Per lieu, 
Eg-S'S' 

Per lieu, 
Value. 

6 Rosecomb Brown Leghorns . 

178-50 

16/6 

6 Rhode Island Reds . 

176-00 

14/9 

96 White Leghorns ... ... ... . 

166-23 

i:s/7 

12 Black Hamburgs. 

163*83 

13/9 

6 Anconas ... . ... . 

163-66 

12/10 

12 Rosecomb White Leghorns . 

163*33 

14/6 

108 Black Orpingtons . 

159*48 

13/8 

6 Imijerials . ... . 

158*16 

14/9 

12 Buff Wyandottes. 

155*25 

14/S 

18 Brown Leghorns ... . . 

154*77 

11/9 

18 G-olden Wyandottes . 

151*55 

13/2 

36 White Wyandottes . 

151-0-2 

12/9 

18 Buff Leghorns . 

, 147*77 

12/9 

108 Silver Wyandottes ,. 

145*30 

12/3 

60 Buff' Orpingtons. . 

142*95 

12/4 

6 Andalusians . 

142-00 

10/10 

6 Jubilee Orpingtons . 

141-33 

12/2 

6 Pile Leghorns . 

140-50 

12/4 

24 Minorcas.. 

133-38 

10/4 

18 Langshans . ’ . 

131-88 

10/ 

6 White Rooks . 

124*00 

11/ 

12 Partridge Wyandottes. 

107*00 

8/6 
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Mr. Thompson’s Eeview. 

“ That these competitions are doing a vast amount of good in a 
variety of ways,” reports Mr. Thompson, “ is beyond cavil. One 
direction is in the advancement of early breeding. This does not 
mean, as some people think, breeding out of season, viz., in April, 
May, or even June, but simply breeding in season, catching the 
early spring, and hatching out the great bulk of the stock in early 
August. How many breeders before these com petit 10 us started 
were breeding in early August, or had the bulk of their stock 
hatched before the end of September, or even into October, 
November, and December? Very few would be the reply, and this 
was proved by the fowls competing in the first egg-laying competi¬ 
tion, as pretty well the whole of the competing hens were bred out 
of season, having been batched either in April and May, or in 
November and December. Now there is no difficulty in filling the 
whole 100 pens with August-bred birds, or, at the latest, September. 
Who wdll say tliat is no gain ? 

‘‘ The whole of the 600 hens entered the test iu good health and 
condition, although a few of them were not quite true to feather of 
the breeds they represented. Still, even in that way there was a 
great improvement, and to touch on the next competition, we are 
pleased to be able to say that in type and colour there is a striking 
improvement in the pullets that have been sent to us. 


THE AMERICAN PENS. 

“ Six of the seven pens constituting the contingent from America, 
arrived at the college on De<‘ember 16. The wliole of the pullets were 
received in very good liealth ; but we have concluded, from obser¬ 
vation, that the pullets arrived too young; that is to say, that the 
shipment of [>uilcts from a winter to a summer zone is not advisable. 
The extreme change before pullets had reached maturity played 
very heavily upon tlimn, a-ml it was only with very great care and 
attention tirat got a large j,percentage of them through the 
unseasoua.l)Ie moult, and tluit wo were able to pen six of each in 
good condition. This gave us a demonstration of data of some 
value, that the older fixed varieties had the greatest stamina, and 
came through the trying time wdtli the least loss. 


THE WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

“ I>om the start to the finish, the weather conditions were 
variable to an extraordinary extent. Prom 24deg. to 115deg. are 
extremes of temperature—24deg. we experienced in June, and 
115deg. in January. The weather during the first six months was 
wet, cold, bleak, and, damp, which conditions were enbix'ely adverse 
to successful egg production. For the first six months the rainfall 
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i-otidled over 17iiL, aiul when it wa« not actually raining tlie jj;*roiiiid 
was sodden and damp, ina,kiiijj;‘ the whole atniOwspliere (diillj and 
cold, witli very little simshine for the whole period. A very 
percentage of the liens broke into moult, evidently throiigdi the 
extraordinary weather conditions. June was the coldest moiith on 
record since the establishment of the college, and July the wett(\st 
month on record, no less than 11 in. of rain falling, and extending 
over a ])eriod of 19 days. This downfall flooded most of the pens, 
and the ground being sodden with previous rains, it was some 
weeks before it became thoroughly dry again. As an instance of 
the effects of these conditions, it is only necessary to mention that 
on the 8th of July the daily collection of eggs was 323, and after 
four days’ rain it fell to 17*7. A further illustration of the severe 
weather conditions in the first six months is the fact that, while w’e 
were 80 'eggs per pen behind the average for the first six months of 
the previous competition, we are uine eggs ahead for the last six 
months, compared with the last half of the second competition. 


THE SYSTEM OF FEEDING. 

‘'The birds were fed at regular hours, viz.: 7 a.in., mash; 10 
a.m., green food (more or less, according to the condition of the 
grass in the pens), meat (i.e., cut-up boiled liver) at 3 p.m., twice a 
week; and grain at 4'30 p.m. The mash was composed of pollard 
and bran; about three-quarters pollard to one-quarter bran, more 
or less, according to the quality of the pollard, and mixed up with 
hot soup twice a week, and other days with hot water in the 
winter months and cold water in the summer. The green food 
consisted of finely chaffed rape and lucerne, both splendid foods. 
The rape is the better alterative, while lucerne is the higher in 
food value, so that the merits of the two green foods lie in tlifferent 
results. This year the grain ration was composed of tliree 
wheat to one part maize, compared with three parts maize to one 
part wheat last year; and while we have no wish to put the short¬ 
age of eggs compared with last year down to wheat-feeding, we 
have no hesitation in saying tliat if we had fed more largely on 
maize we would have had at least equal results, or even better. 
Shell grit and fresh clean water were always before the hens. 


MARKETING- THE EGGS. 

“ The eggs were marketed in ordinary patent egg-eases, holding 
36 dozen, packed into cardboard fillers. The eggs were packed 
clean, without washing, the dirty ones being laid aside, also any 
that were too large for the square space, or any that were too small. 
This is a simple and satisfactory way of grading. The eggs, when 
sent to market, always commanded the highest rate, and often Id. 
above it, so that it was no assumed price on which the value of the 
eggs produced was based. 
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MORTALITY AND DISEASE. 

'‘During the cjirreiicv of the competition 53, or 9 per cent, 
of the hens died. ThivS included 14 deaths from the heat wave of 
December last, when the maximum reached 115 degrees in the 
shade. It speaks well for the lieaith of the stock from the breeders’ 
yards when we are aide to chronicle the fact that the whole of these 
deaths were from an ovarian cause, by excessive laying, wdth the 
exception of about four cases, which were from hereditary com¬ 
plaints—viz., abscess of the anus. No contagious or infectious 
disease w'as discovered among the 600 hens throughout the whole 
trying season of extremes of cold, wet, and heat. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT. 

“ The prices of foodstuffs were much lower than last year, and 
there was not so mucli fluctuation. The prices charged to us under 
contract, right throughout the currency of the competition were 
8|d, per busind. for bran and 9Id. per bushel for pollard. Our 
average price for wheat was 3s. 4d. and for maize 2s. 6d. per bushel. 
The cost of feeding the 600 hens for the 12 months was as follows: 
Wheat <£47 Is., maize <£12 17s. lOd., pollard and bran £:44 2s. Id., 
meat <£30, green food <£7 10s., shell grit £2 10s., total <£134 Os. lid. 

“ The monthly laying was : April, 2,383; May, 8,388; June, 4,900; 
July, 7,782; August, 10,423; September, 10,216; October, 10,829; 
November, 10,286; December, 9,409; January, 7,769; February, 
7,236 ; March, 6,565 ; grand total, 91,169 eggs, or 7,597 dozen. 

"The monthly range of prices for eggs was: April, Is. 9d. to 
2s. Id.; May, Is. lid.; June, Is. lOd. to Is. 3d.; July, Is. 4d. to 
Hid.; August, lid. to 8d.; September, 8id. to 7d.; October, 7d. 
to 7|d.; ISfovember, 8d. to lid.; December, lOd. to Is.; January, Is. 
to Is. 3d. ; February, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.; March, Is. 6d. 

"The market value of the eggs was ,^382 12s. 7d., from which 
deduct the cost of feed, <£134 Os. lid., and a profit of <£248 11s. 8d. 
is left on the 600 liens. Every pen showed a profit on the cost of 
feeding, the pen returning tlie smallest value leaving a margin of 
14s;’ 


The Eecords. 

The appended table gives full details of the laying and the value 
of eggs from each pen of vsix hens. The value has been calculated 
on the basis of the prices obtained for best new-laid eggs at the 
auction sales in Sydney each Friday. The age given is the average 
of the six birds at the commencement of the competition. 




Details of the laying and value of eggs from each pen. 
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WOMDER-WORK IM SOIEMCE. 


CEEATING NEW FORMS OF PLANT LIFE. 


THE FACTS AND THEIE CAUSES. 


Luther Burbank’s Transformations. 

In the “Century Magazine,” Mr. W. S. Harwood gives a 
further instalment of his “ account of Lather Burbank’s unique 
work ill ereciting new forms of plant life.” Mr. Harwood writes 
as follows:— 

Changes in Flowers. 

“One summer evening, some years, ago, as Mr. Burbank was 
walking through his esiperimental grounds, past a bank of verbenas 
—a scentless variety which he was breeding up into a finer variety 
-—he was attracted by a faint, sweet odor from the bed. Bending 
over the flowers, he tried to locate it, but was unable. A year 
later, as he passed beside the bed of verbenas—now somewhat 
advanced in development—lie was again attracted by the scent—a 
delicate hint of the odour of the trailing arhutiis. 

With his characteristic patience he went over the plants one by 
one until, at last, he found the one that had the elusive odor. It 
was at once isolated, and its seeds were saved and planted with 
great care. Succeeding sets of seeds were planted year by year, 
and year by year, the plants were challenged for any increase in 
fragrance. Such as persisted in the odor were in turn chosen for 
future testing, and the others discarded. The scent bectUiie more 
and 'more pronounced, continuing in its likeness to the arhtdm, 
and becoming, at last, greatly intensified. To-day, the bloom itscdf 
having been much improved, the fragrance, still identical with that 
of the arhutm and double its strength, has been estal>lisimd, 

It was so wonderful a thing that I asked Mr. Burbank if it 
would not be possible to breed flowers for the manufacture of 
perfumery, intensifying old odors so as to render the flowers richer 
in scent, and creating new odors by combinations of various plants, 
as well as placing fragrance in flowers now odorless. 

He answered promptly, that it was an easy matte i*, and perfectly 
feasible. Given a flower, with a weak but desirable fragrance, it 
was only a question of pains, thought, time, and careful selection to 
heighten its odor and make it commercially valuable for the 
manufacture of perfume. The intensification of the perfume is 
shown in the case of the verbena; the complete changing of the 
odor in the dahlia, a flower with an oflensive odor, but now com- 




THROSSELL. 

Irrigation Tank on Mrs. Maud Dempster’s farm, at end of season. (Tank constructed by E. V. Keane). 
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]ilett4y changed by Mr. Burbank, until it has the rich fragrance of 
the magnolia blossom. 

This led me to sptaik of another strange possibility in floral 
life, I had heard he had been on the way to a blue rose. 

“A bine rosef” he replied. ‘*Why, certainly. Why not? 
You can have any colour you wish. I have not had time to make 
a blue rose, but I have seen enough in the development of the 
colouring of this flower to know that it is a very simple matter. 
If I ever get the time I may do it; but when so many things of 
more value press in on one, how can he stop to make it. I iiave^ 
however, made a blue poppy, which you would perhaps consider 
quite as wonderful ? ” 

Mr. Bnrbank has taught nature a new and beautiful lesson—• 
how to grow her yladioli so that they will blossom around the 
entire stem, and not on one side in the top-heavy, old-fashioned 
style she had bfHui following. It was not the work of a day, but of 
years of the nujst careful training, thus teaching a plant to change 
its mode of life. To make so flue a flower double its blooms and 
distribute them on all sides of the stem adds a new and beautiful 
note to the harmony of nature. For many years Mr. Burbank 
worked upon the daisy, taking the tiny fleld-daisy, the pest of 
many farmers, as a basis of his experiments, and developing it 
until it is now a splendid blossom from flve to seven inches in 
diameter, with wonderful keeping qualities after cutting. In the 
same way he has greatly inci'eased the geranium in size, and at 
the same time has made it far more brilliant in colour. 

In whatever direction Mr. Burbank has turned his attention, 
the flowers have responded with increased grace, size, and fragrance, 
more beautiful colours, and greater virility. He has made the little 
(ini:tryUw grow on and on in scarlet splendor until it is a full 10 
in<du;s juiross: he has bred more than 10,000 hybrid lilies, some of 
tliem assuming strangely beautiful forms; he has brought a ealla 
iqj to nearly a foot in diaineter, and l)red it down until it was less 
than an inch and a.-half across its perfect bloom, adding at the 
same time fragrancts, wliile some of the callas have taken to them- 
selves peculiar and most unusual Bhaj)es ; he has taken the dainty 
little blu(‘ onion-fiowfuq tlie Brodimi Urrestns^ that comes in the 
early spring in California-“*a native beauty—and changed its deep 
azure blue to a glistening cry stab white; he lias added new touches of 
beauty to the rose, and has taught it lessons in thrift; he has made 
the violets blossom in a profusion that they had never before 
shown, and made the yellow poppy a gem among flowers. Along 
with such acts as these, he has conducted hundreds of floral experir. 
ments in the way of introducing and acclimatising flowers from 
out-of-the-way comers of the earth. 

Much attention huvs been paid to the improvement of the wild 
flowers and those tame'ones, that stand low in the. scale., The 
seduin, of the “ live-for-evertype of .plants, once, a most ordinary 
flower, has been advanced by breeding, to a. point of beauty.It 
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o<*crirred to Mr. Bnrbaiik one clay that it would ho interesting to 
change t]'U;i pampas-grass, with its decorative plumes, from white to 
pink; so, aftew long experimentation and training, the change was 
ivrouglit, the effect being very striking. 

Chanues in B'ruits. 

From Siberia, Australasia, India, or Africa, devoted friends, 
ever on the alert, send Mr. Burbank new and strange plants, 
that he may make them into more beautiful and useful forms of 
life. One day an agent in Japan sent some plum pits coming from 
a tree not specially remarkable, but from which he thought Mr. 
Burbank might develop a higher order. After several years had 
elapsed in growing the pium,cme of the trees was chosen for further 
treatment, it early showed that it had a marvellons I'eproductive 
power, and three or four years ago, in a large orchard planted from 
its cuttings, 22,000 plums were stripped from a single tree, in order 
that the tree might have a chance to mature its normal number of 
plums. The greatest obstacle in the way of this plum —one of the 
most famous that Mr. Burbank has produced, and bearing his 
name—is that it is so marvellously productive. It requires maxiy 
hired strippers each year to go through an average-si zed orchard 
to strip the branches of the green plums, in order that the trees may 
not overbear. 

The beach-plum, a small, bitter, wild fruit, lias been trans¬ 
formed into a large delicious fruit, the tree bearing so abundantly 
that the foliage is sometimes almost wholly displaced by the fruit. 

In his researches into plum life, Mr. Burbaiik had tried to 
combine a plum and an almond, to see what the result would be. 
Interesting as it was, from a spectacular point of view, it was not of 
sufficient importance to warrant further development: but tlie study 
led to the consideration of the cx’ossing of two other species, an 
apricot and a plum. 

A common wild American plum, a Japanese |>lum, and an 
apricot formed tlie basis of the experiment, and in course of time 
that which scientific men had said was an impossibility—tlie making 
of a new fruit—lay before him accomplished. Nothing st-ranger 
has ever been done by bim. The apricot form and colour persist in 
the outside of the ne'w fxmit, but the flesh may be crimson, yellow, 
pink, or pure white. The pits are sometimes those of the apricot, 
and sometimes those of the plum. Because in the tree itself, there 
are certain imperfections not yet overcome, the fruit has not’ been 
given to the world, other work upon it being still under way. The 
flavour of the plumcot, which is the name of the combination, is 
pronounced by some, superior to that of any similar fruit, and 
absolutely unlike anything ever before tasted. 

Strange faculties or properties are given to some of these plums 
upon which Mr. Burbank has worked. One of them has no pit at 
all. The pit, after long years of breeding, having been driven out of 
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it. Aiiotlier liaw a delii^litful fragrance, so powerful, tliat when a 
single phiiii is left over night in a room, the whole apartment is 
saturated with the |■)erflllne the next morning. One day, at Santa 
Kosa, Mr. Hurbauk blindfolded one of the best-known fruit- 
merchants ill the world—an expert, too, in all lines of the earth’s 
fruits—a fruit was handed him to eat, and he was asked to name 
it. 

Enthusiastically he replied, after the first bite: “ That’s the 
most delicious liartiett pear I ever put tooth into.” 

W ith siglit restored, he found that he had been eating a plum, 
with not a hint or a, trace of the pear in all its ancestry. A vague 
pear-flavour had been discovered years before in one of its fore¬ 
bears. This flavour Mr. .Burbank had nurtured and intensified with 
vast pains until at last he had produced this marvel, a plum having 
the flavour, the meat texture, and the aroma of a pear. Strangely 
enoiig'h, some of the tj|,)ical pear-tree characteristics are noticeable 
in the Bartlett pluni-trc^e, without there having been the slightest 
strain of pear-tree blood in its veins. 

Many kinds of fruit come under Mr. Burbank’s scrutiny in his 
endeavour to add to the food resources of the world. Years have 
been spent in the development of raspberries, for exampjle, small 
and imperfect fruit being greatly enlarged, and not only retaining 
all that was good in its old flavour, but taking on new toothsome¬ 
ness. So, with cherries, be has taken a small fruit, poor in quality 
and lean in bearing, and transformed it into a rich, palatable fruit, 
yielding far more abundantly than the stock whence it sprang. 
Hundreds of varieties of apples have been under test and are still 
being improved. The results reached through planting the seeds 
of apples are often very curious. For example, 36 apples were all 
grown from the seed of one apple, and vet no two of them were 
alike. In grafting apples, the same tree is used often, year in and 
year out, as many as 400 apples growing on a ti^ee at the same time. 
Sometimes other fruits are grafted upon the tree, so that there may 
be 500 varieties of fruit growing at once from the same parent tree. 
Mr. Burbank is cojistantly on the look out for odd sorts of fruits 
with which to make combinations with other fruits, sometimes 
strengthening the old types, sometimes, as in the case of the 
elaeagmis^ developing a poor and little-known fruit into one of 
much more importance. 

Extensive experiments have been carried on in the production 
of nuts. Walnuts, for example, have been given much attention 
in order to make them largei*, their shells thinner, and their meat 
whiter. Some criticism has been made of various injurious arti¬ 
ficial methods of bleaching the English walnut meat to make it look 
more attractive. Mr. Burbank has rendered all this unnecessary 
by breeding a walnut with a white meat-eliminating, by years of 
patient labour, the tannin in the skin encasing the meat, which 
gives it its dark colour and.bitter taste. 
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But let iio oue tliiuk that the creation of a new or of any 

other new fruit, is a matter of a morning'’^ stroll witli grafting- 
knife and pollen-saucer* More than 500,000 plum trees, deYeloped 
during years of/patient breeding and selection, have been raised for 
a single test, and ail but one or two of them have been put to 
death. 

It Avould be but natural for any man carrying forward such 
extensive experiments to study, or at least to observe, some of the 
laws which govern, or—perhaps better said—which guide the forces 
of nature in the eaiTving out of her aftairs. Still more would it be 
the province of a man with the intuition of Mr. Burbank to go 
deeper and still deeper into the inner life of nature, the more 
exhaustively he studied her outward manifestations. It will be 
well to bear in mind that in his study of the underlying principles 
of plant life, Mr. Burbank has not been circumscribed in any par¬ 
ticular, but has had virtually an unlimited field of operation. He 
has not accepted the observations of many other people as a basis 
for his own conclusions. 

The Mendelian Laws. 

In 1865 a parish priest in Austria named Mendel, later a 
teacher in the Realschule at Briln, prepared a paper which, set forth 
the results of some of his studies into plant life. He announced 
certain laws in regard to the crossing of plants which have since 
been generally accepted. These laws have been absolutely, over¬ 
thrown by Mr. Burbank. 

Mendel’s laws, put in the simplest possil)le form, held that 
where two plants were crossed, as two peas, there would l:)e in the 
offspring two prevailing sets of characters or characteristics, to 
which he gave the name of “dominant” and “recessive.” That is 
to say, certain prominent characters or characteristics of the parent 
peas would appear in the new plant—as tlie length of stem, colour, 
and shape of leaves, shape of seed, arrangement of fiowers, and 
so on, These would be dominant characters. Certain other 
characters would appear in lesser ntunher in the new plant, <ir 
would disappear altogether. These were the recessive ones. 
When the new plants thns formed were fertilised tlnw produced 
offspring in which the two characteristi<;s, the “dominant” and the 
‘‘recessive,” appeared in an invariable ratio or proportion—that of 
three to one. Thus seventy-five per cent, of the characteristics of the 
new plant—its form, colour, shape, and so on—would be dominant, 
and twenty-five would be i-ecessive. 

Then “ Mendel” carried the subject still further, and demon¬ 
strated that the “recessive” characters bred true, but that the 
“ dominant ” ones produced progeny one-thir<i genuine dominant, 
which also bred true to their own type, and two-thirds cross-breeds; 
the latter, when self-fertilised, giving the old ratio of'seventy-five per 
cent, “dominant” characters and twenty-five per cent.'“x^acessive.” 





WARDING. 

Public Dam. (Constructed by E. V. Keane). 
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Tills law woulO. so sohk‘ oi‘ its adherents iiiaiiitaiii, 

tliroiig'hoiit not, oulv nil vei^-eiahle life, hut tlirouj^-hont ail animal 
life as well. Hence it would })(‘ [lossihle to detenuiiie beforehand 
precisely what results would follow in the <*n)ssin^' of two plants— 
that they would follow these <*i‘rta/ui and undeviatins^' laws. It 
would be not only of va>st iutinest to thiMaiee froin tlu‘ sta.ndpoiiit of 
■evolution, but of iiuineuse (economic vahie to all breeders of plants 
and animals. 

It should i.)<‘ noted, in passing that ])rominent vseientists in 
Enr{.)pe have recumtly “ le-discovmed ” this law, notably among 
them being Dr. Hugo de Vries, of Amsterdam, one of the heading 
Botanists of the day. 

In a wide vaj’iety of I'xpmiments, e.ovm’ing over a period of dO 
years, averaging a, million new plants a year upon whicdi io work, 
frequently using 500,000 plants for a, singit* test, sometimes as 
many as 1,000,000, and rejecting tlnmi all save perhaps two or three—■ 
having canled on over 2,500 individual invi^stigations io as mamy 
sp(?eies—Mr. Burbank has over and over again jirovtal the utter in¬ 
adequacy of tile Memlelian laws. Generation following generation, 
not nei'.essariiy in isolati'd cases in the pots of the <*oMServatory, or 
the coniines of tlie lioister gardtni, but in the mugnifi.cont reaches 
of the open, where, if necessary, a million plants may be put to 
work on a single problem, tins law has utterly failed. Mr, Burbaiik 
has used 500,000 plum trei^s to tta^rry on a single test. He has had 
lialf-a-milUon hybrid Hliijs under study at the same time. 

Take, merely for an instance among tlie many which might 
be brought forwanl, tlie residts wliiith liavi^ been noted in the 
breeding of the walnut tree. Here laws of Mendel were a<bso- 
liitely disproved at every point. Tlu^ new trei's followed no known 
laws. “Dominance” ami “recession” were alisolutely inoperative 
factors. Nuts, for examph*, a.s the t<?st jirocinwh^i, were produced like 
one permit, lilce the other l>ul> lilu^ muther, or like no other walnut 
ever known hi the world ; and they were prcHlriced with alisolutely 
110 regard wliateve.r to ra-tioor projiortion of paj’mital (d:mrmdx*risth^s. 
The, leaves of tlie prog<,‘uy took to tbems<'*Ives an odor, a rcMxl 
fragrance, unlike any evm* known. In the character of the trunks, 
the aRst,‘mbli,ng of tlie brandies on, tln,‘ tr(',‘(>s, the dove,Iopmeut of tlie 
leaves upon tlie stem -somt,!! of tliem numbering five on in stem, 
some 20 or 20, Hoim3 50—in the marvellous growtli of, tlie trees, the 
law was broken again and again. > 

111 piassi'ng, it may be noted here that M'r. Burlianklias aceom- 
plislied that which Darwin hinted at, but accepted with reservations 
—the grafting of one tree upon another, and at the same time the 
tranformation of the tree without fertilisation, the accomplishment 
of a complete cross by the graft. . He took a French plum, unknown 
in America, and grafted it upon a Japanese plum. The graft'bore ■ 
no bloom, but the tree was re-created, if you will; its S;eecilkigs- 
took on a wholly new life, and liecame, hybrids ; its yitaL essence 
was changed thi'ough the’medium of the graft. ■, 
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‘‘ The Gkahi) Principal Oaithk.” 

Mr. Burbank doteniihied loujjf aj.*N> rip to a cortaiii point, 
clianges could be produced in plants at. will,, wlieu t!it‘ c.oiiditions arc 
ripe ; wliiio the results ot selection arc ol'ten so siniplo, a,s to f-oriri a 
toeelianical rule. In other cases it luaj Ik; wliolly iiapossibie t(^ 
follow these results. A million causes may iiave Ixhvu a.t work to 
start a plant forward on a given course. A inillioii, shades of 
environnient, influences may have existed, just as a million episodes 
ill a man’s life, little or great or so small as for ever to remain 
unnoticed, may have had their influence,.upon him. It may be that 
Omnipotence has rules or laws or forecasts bearing ujicn what will 
come to pass in a given million of plants, when tln^y enter upon a 
new life ; but Mr. Burbank holds that it is manifestly absurd for 
man to attempt to establish such laws. 

Wallace, in his “ Darwinism,” brings prominently to the fore 
and elaborates Weismann’s theory of heredity, the genu of which 
is, that acquired characteristics, of whatever kind, are not trans¬ 
mitted from parent to offspring. This, Mr. Burbank has disproved 
over and over; indeed, has established the prettise opposite, that 
the onlv characteristics that can be transmitted are the acquired 
ones. 


The reason Mr. Burbank crosses a pair of plants is to break 
up their old habit and form of life, and get variations. Back of 
these two plants, he knows, are a million tendencies, he sees 
heredity in a new form, it is, as he defines it, the sum of 
the effects of all the environments of pavst generations on the 
responsive ever-moving life-forces; or, in other words, a record 
kept by the vital principle of its struggle onward and uiiward from 
simpler forms of life; not vague in any respect, Init indidiliiy fixed 
by repetition. In still shorter phrase ho puts it: Heredity is the 
sum of all past environment.” When lie has crossed two plants to 
produce a third he illustrates what happens, in this way : here is 
a river, the life-forces of the plant; here is the l>ank, the environ¬ 
ment. These forces, constantly pushing forwar<l, are hehl in, check 
by the bank, ainl yet in some nujasure each acts upo,n tlie other* 
There may be a rock in the stream which may make, a ripple, 
turning the flow aside for an instant, but the river <loes not stop on 
its way to the sea. Yet, if you place a sufficient number of rocks 
with the other -one, or if a new and better channel is found, the 
whole river is turned. But no one can tell when these rocks are to 
appear; no one can foretell when the stream will change its course, 
or how, or where. 

He holds that there is in plant reproduction a vital principle 
which is more or less indelibly fixed by repetition. Wliat this 
principle is in essence he does not know, he is concerned with its 
manifestation, But we do know,” he says, ^"that when simple 
cells become joined together, mutual protection is assured, and we 
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know iliat tlnw exkibii, orj^aiiiscMl forces in 3U‘W directions wliicli 
were impossible by any of the individual cells not associated in a 
cell-c,olouy with its bdlows. Thes<'‘ c<‘il-<‘.olonies will, if environ¬ 
ment is fa/vouralvks iinu'casi' in stnmedh wliilo colonies less 
favourably sit oated may be cripfded or destroyed. We see this 
natural selection in all, life every day all around us.” 

Mr. Burbank has come to look upon the croBsiiip^ of s|.)ecies and 
varieties as of paa’ainonnt importa.nce. The survival of the fittest” 
and “ lailura] selection” are interestinjj^* plirases and full of import, 
but he has found in the midst (,>f his vast tests that crossing ” 
goes fa;r beyond them in significance. 

“ It is,” he says, “ the grand ])rincipal cause of all the existing 
species ajid varieties of earth, sea, and air. Crossing these 

dilfering lines of heredity.-differences caused by the action of past 

environment on tlie life forces"-|)rodiices a va^st complication of 
vital movements, habits, tendencies, or memories, if you prefer, 
some of winch are by a-ges of repetiti<.)Ti, %vhile othei’s are of 

later acquisition ; ea<,di of these, like rlrops of various chemicals in 
a pool of water, changes l)y so much the heredity of the subject, all 
being blended into the whol(‘ as we see it in its present state. 
Past tendencies must fade somewhat as new ones are added; and 
as ea(di individual has an<*estors in untold xiiimbers, and as each is 
bound to the other like the nximerous threads in a faltric, indi¬ 
viduals within a species, by thus having very numerous similar lines 
of heredity, are very much alike, yet no two are just the same. 
Thus in the bundles of individuals having similar heredities, 
wlii(di for convenience we call specitis, we seldom find wide varia¬ 
tions, and for the reasons just given. But cross two of these 
species, and set.* what results. Sharp mutations and variations will 
appear, but not in tlu* first gxuuu’ation, as the two are bound 
together in a mutual compact whic-h, when unloosed l>y the next 
and succeeding generations, will l>ra.nch in every direction as the 
myriad different liiu^s of heredity tiombine and exliibit themselves in 
various new din‘ct,ioiis, as if the, bumiles of hen^ditary tendencies 
were burst asomhu' by fclie impa-ct, ami mutually arranged them¬ 
selves in new and. often wholly unexpected forms.” 


Environment. 

Bearing still closer upon eiivkonnumt, Mr. Burbank says : 

A study of animals or ])lauts belonging to widely different 
species, and even genera, which have been under similar environment 
for a long time, will always show similarity in many respects in the 
various means they are compelled to adopt for defence in the 
preservation and I'eproduction of life. Desert plants often 'have 
thorns, acrid qualities, and reduced foliage surface, while in moist 
climates thorns are seldom seen and foliage is more abundant and 
not so often uicrid or distasteful. ' Similar environments produce 
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simila.r results on the life-forces, even with the iiH)Ht distaiitiy 
related jdaiits or animals. This fact alone, even in 

opposition to niimerons popular theories, should be proof (aioiigdi'— 
if proof were still needed—that acupured characdora aretransHiitkwl; 
all eharacters which are, transmitted have once he(3n acquircMl. The 
life-forces are constantly pressing forward to obtain any space 
which can be occupied, and, if they find an open avaniiie, always 
inahe use of it as far as heredity permits.” 

Mr, Burbank notes other forces that influe.ii<;e plant life— 
superabundance of food, moisture, freedom from. <H>inpetition, 
struggle, hardship : lie disposes of many of the mysterious things 
that people have read into heredity, in saving that wlmre some 
apparently impossible thing happens. The plant of a wliite bean, 
for example, producing a black. one, we have generally only to 
trace the matter hack far enough to find that there was a black 
ancestor. Even where no such ancestor was found, tlie fact remains 
that tendencies, like threads in n web of cloth, had so long l)eeii 
pi'cssing for expression that when the critical point wfis readied t.he 
strong tendencies, long overwhelmed by still stronger oiios, (jame to 
the surface, though never by chance. 


“This Infinite Ocean of Eo.rce.” 

I asked Mr. Burbank this question: 

“ Has anything developed in your lifelworlc, and in your study 
of the great elemental forces of nature, to imperil true faith or 
render dead a belief in Ood or the Immortality of the Sold f ” 

He answered: 

“ My theory of the laws and xinderljing pri,iK';iples of plant 
creation is,, in many respects, diametrically op|.>osed to the theoricjs 
of,the materialists. I am a sincere believer in a Higher Power tlian 
that of man. All my investigations have led me away fnun the 
idea' of a dead, material universe, tossed 'about by various forces, 
to that, of a x.miverse which is' absolutely all force, life, soul, thought, 

,or whatever name we may choose, to call it.' Every atom of plant, 
animal,'or planet life'is only an aggregation of cirgauised 'unit forces 
held'dpplace by'.stronger''forces, thus holding them for a time, 
latent;''though'teem'ing with',''inconceivabie power. All life'on our 
planet is,' sodo speak,'just on the outer fringe of this infinite ocean 
'of force'. ^ .Tho'; univers'eds not, half dead, hut all alive/^ 






W. Roe’s Homestead. Holding, 705 acres; cultivated, 698 acres; fencing, about 8 miles. 

On the land *] years. 
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THE GOVERNMENT LABOUR BUREAU* 

\ 

KEPOET EOR MAY. 


Mr. J. B. Hitdiius, Acting Buperinterident of Govermiient 
Labour Bureau, bas forwarded to the Minister for Labour the 
following’ report on the work of the Bureau for the raoiith of 
April:— 

Perth. 

Eegistration.—-The total niiinber of men wlio called during the 
inontli in search of work was 8(>0. Of this number 545 were new 
registrations and 315 renewals, 'ie.^ men who called who had been 
registered during the year prior to the month of May. The trades 
or occupations of the 860 applicants were as follows :—Labourers 
282, bushmeii 65, handymen 64, handyboy 60, farm hands 57, 
cooks 35, carpenters 33, horse drivers 26, miners 20, hotel 
hands 19, gardeners 18, grooms 13, luitchers 11, painters 11, 
blacksmiths 10, yardmen 10, clerks 9, joiners 8, engine-drivers 6, 
bakers, barmen, kitchenmen and stewards 5 of each, dairymen, 
grocers and oreliardists 4 of each, caretakers, firemen, fitters, 
orderlies, plasterers, strikers, wheelwrights and waiters 3 of each, 
and 45 miscellaneous. 

Engagements,—The engagements for the month numbers 272. 
The classification of work found was as follows: Labourers 57, 
bushmen 46, woodcutters 34, farm hands 25, handy men 18, handy 
boys 11, miners 10, fencers 6, boys for farms, cooks, carpenters, 

f ardonc^rs and yardmen 5 of each, dairymen 4, joiners, kitchenmen 
, horse drivers 3, carpenters (rough), grooms, hod carriers, and 
marri€3d couples'2 of each, 18 miscellaneous. 

Eeemantle. 

' Registrations.—The applicants for work numbered 260. There 
were 199 now registrations and 61. renewals. 

Engagements.—There were 22 engagements classified as 
follows: Labourers 18, handy men 3, and attendants 1. 

The female servants who’ called numbered 22. There were 
four engagements, 

KMjOOORLIE. 

Registrations.'—There were 196* new registrations, and 36 
renewals. 

Engagements.—The engagements numbered 19, classified as 
follows: Labourers 5, woodcutters 4, engine-drivers, handymen, and 
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hand j youths (two of oacdi), ainalj^amators, iroiiworkto's, oooks, jiikI 
boilermakers (<me of each). 

The fenisile serva,iits who called numbered 31. IdierewtO'e four 
engagements. 

Cue. 

E-eturus not to hand. 

Women’s Branch, Perth. 

EegistratioiivS.—There were in connection with the women’s 
hraiicli, Perth, 117 new registrations and 98 renewals, the classifi¬ 
cation was as follows:—Generals 83, housemaids 26, cooks 25, 
laundress-charwomen 28, useful girls 22, light generals 20, house¬ 
keepers 19, waitresses 11, cook-1 aimdresses 6, kitchenwomen 6, lady 
helps 6, nursemaids 8, nursery housemaids 2, house parlour maids 
2, laundry housemaids 2, and barmaid 1. 

Engagements.— The engagements number 100, classified as 
follows:—Generals 28, laundresses 20, useful girls 15, light generals 
7, cooks 6, charwomen, laundry housemaids, lady helps, waitresses, 
cook-laundresses, and housemaids 3 of each, pantrymaids 2, house 
parlourmaids 2, nursemaids and housekeepers 1 of each. 

General Eemarks. 

The number of men who called at the central office, Perth,, 
dming the month was 860. This total is 169 in excess of tlie 
number for April, and 35 in excess of that for May last year. Tln^ 
engagements totalled 272, vk., 190 for country districts and 82 for 
town, this being 50 in excess of the number for April, and one short 
of that for May last year. Of the 272 engagements 24d wex'c^ by 
private employers, which is the third highest monthly total since 
the Bureau was established, it being exceeded in May and August 
of last year by 27 and 25 res]>ectively. Of those seeking employ¬ 
ment at the Bureau during the month, 84 had arrived in the State 
during the im)nths of A[)ril and May, of whom 53 had laiuhMl 
during the past moiitli. At the women’s branch, Pei’th, there wiau 
117 new registrations and 92 renewals. These figures, as (;ompa.r(Ml 
with April, show an increase of 14 registrations and 5 renewals. 
The engagements for the month numbered lOO, being 17 more than 
for the previous month. At the men’s branch, Kalgoorlie, 81 
female domestic servants were registered for employment; this is 
by far the largest total reached in one month. The engagements 
were 4. The number of individuals (men and women) who applied 
for work during the month were: Perth 1,069, Fremantle 282, and 
Kalgoorlie 318, total 1,664. The engagements were: Perth 872,. 
Fremantle 26, and Kalgoorlie.23, total 421. 
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OOMCLUSIOMS OK* PIG FEBDIMG. 


Tlie conclusions on swine fec^diix^, as tlie result of a 

nunilxer of experiments, are given by Prof. E. E. Elliott, of tlie 
Waslnngtoii Experiment Station, U.S.A. :— 

(i.) Wheat appears to be tlie food best adapted for long- 
CAXiitinued feeding. In each case the pigs receiving 
this grain maintained steadier advantage than any of 
the other lots. 

(2,) The a<ldition of peas or oats to a mixed ration does not 
show any practical advantage over wheat alone. This 
should not be taken as conclusive evidence against 
tlie f(‘eding of these grains in coiriliinatioii. 

(3.) The greater cost of peas stands in the way of their 
prolitable use as a grain feed when combined with the 
grains lierein noted. 

(4.) The results secured from barley are in both tests dis¬ 
appointing. Whether fed in combination or alone, 
it stands at the foot of the list. 

(5.) Experiment 1 shows that one bushel of wheat will pro¬ 
duce 12*8 pounds of pork. In the second experiment 
only 10*8 pounds were produced from this quantity. 

(6.) The mixed rations produced for the same pounds of 
grain eaten 12 '9 pounds of pork in experiment 1 and 
9‘5 in experiment 2. 

(7.) Barley in combination with wheat gave lower results 
than wlieu alone. Sixty pounds of baidey jiroduced 
9*02 and 8T pounds of }>ork respectively. 

(8.) Tlu^ general result in amount of food eaten is somewhat 
aJ)ove the averages reported elsewhere, but the gain 
p{‘r day is above the average also. 

(9.) With fatted pigs liriuging 5 -^ to 6 cents a iioiind, there 
is a heavy profit to be made in feeding wheat. This 
cannot be said of barley, 

(10.) To feed the animal slightly below, rather than up to the 
limit of its capacity, is probably the wiser plan to 
pursue. 

(ii.) Growing pigs must have suf&cient exercise to' enable 
them to maintain appetite. No extra amount of care 
will replace this requirement. 

(i2,) Experiment 2 shows that the feeding of pigs for a long 
period without change of rations or feeding grounds 
may prove decidedly unprofitable. 
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THE Pie BREEDING SEASON. 

We will 80011 1)0 o,oniTODt-ed with, tlio H(‘a,Ho,ii whoii ii, bet‘oiii(^s 
iiecoswary to make 'propa-ratious for tlu^ (irop of Hpriii^* pijy.s a,iul iho' 
crop, whether it l)o lar^e or small, p;oo(l or had, will dopond to a 
very great extent ii]>oii that profiaration. The hnaaliug problem 
upon the farm needs and demands as mucli att<nition and pr(,‘pa.ra,- 
tion to make it a success as any other piart of the farm work. The 
farmer who succeeds in grooving large crops of any kind takiss great 
pains to have his soil in the propjer condition, vsees to it that a good 
seed bed has been formed, tliat his seed is of good variety, and 
that its germinating power is strong, plants in the proper season, 
gives the best of (uiltivation, and when the time arrives for liarvest- 
ing he generally has a good (u*op; one that will more than n^pay 
him for all the extra trouble he lias been to in growing it. Now it. 
■will work the same way in the swin<;‘ breeding business. There 
must be the same preparation. 

The first thing that must be considered is the broo<i sow. 
Have yon a sufficient number for your needs that are of the correct 
type to prove the best of mothers P If the fanner has old sows 
that have been tried and not found wninting, tluai tlie start is well 
made, but if it becomes necessary to select young sows, then it will 
be best to do some studying before choosing. He who is breeding 
pure bred stock sliouhl follow the best type of the breed, not letting 
fad or fashion run off with his own good judgment. But he who 
breeds for pork only will need to study longest, as a great many 
farmers breed first to one breed, then cross on some other, then on 
still another, until their brood sows are composed of several different 
breeds with a type like none of them. He lias no guide to foliow 
in his selection, if he cares for one. Here he makes a mistake. If 
he does not care to breed pure breds, which would tindoubtedly 
pay, he sliould select some type which suits him best and stick to 
it, selecting his best sows from year to year, and it will be but a 
short time before he will see that, haphazard breeding is a mistake. 

In selecting a brood sow she should have a good bod3^ long 
enough to ca.iTy a good sized litter, but not extremely long, for a.n 
extremely long body means late maturity and extra feed to produce 
a given nixmber of pounds of pork. She should stand on good feet 
and legs that will be able to carry a good sized body without danger 
of breaking down. Her ribs should be well sprung, giving her a 
good wide back. She should be well rounded at the ham, carrying 
a good, large one. She should have a neat, well shaped face and 
head, with short nose to suit her Imeed, After the sow has been 
selected, the next thing to look after is her condition. At mating 
time the sow must be in a good healthy condition, fat enough to 
look pleasing to the eye, and the fat should not be all corn fed, but 
put on with a ration which will leave her in the best possible health 

As to the boar, it would be well if every farmer could afford to 
keep one for his own use, for then he could buy one tha.t would 
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iiiaie well with IiIk sown. However, the boar used 

slioiihl, if ])OHsibl(% stronpf in tlit‘ points where the sows are 
Win,ilk. All loii^’ body should he avoided in him, as pigs 

froiii such, will genei'ally lie slow to matur<\ and therefore expensive 
fiM‘des*s. He should IxMif niediuni length in body, have well sprung 
rib, with an even back, good hams and good hone, and with’the 
iniiior points of the breed type, and an individual that will, when 
matui-e, lie of good. size. Th(‘ (tonditioii of the boar is as essential 
as that of the sow. He slionld bo in a good, thriving, healthy con¬ 
dition. Tlie time of service is also important. —Amtralian Farm 
ami Home. 


THE WORLD^S HOP MARKETS* 


The following notes <,>n the English and Continental hop 
markets appear in the Mark Lane Express, and may be accepted as 
the official report of the National Association of English Hop 
Growers 


HOME NOTES. 

The Easter holiday interval has passed, business in the hop 
section being ‘'nominally” resumed on Wednesday. I use this 
expression advisedly, lieiiause I cannot find many traces of general 
activity sincte t.he reopening of the faetors’ offices. Here and there 
a few in(|uiries have been iieard of, and I have been told by one 
fa(!tor of a fairly im])ort.aat transaction having taken plaiie; but the 
general t-oiu^ of affairs is, ]', tlunlv, more (‘.orreelAy illustrated by the 
incident of a game of <ibess, in which I found the principal of one 
of our moat im|)ortant firms engagiMl when I called just after the 
lunch(V)u hour of a day that should have been otherwise occupied if 
our anticipated revival of trade had been realised. Demand is 
undoiibtediy absent for the moment, and this suspension is some¬ 
what r( 3 markal.)l 0 , as all agree that the recent course of events marks 
the present, season as exceptional, and absolutely outside the 
experieiKje of many years, Several theories are advanced to account 
for this singular and surprising condition, but the whole of them 
are necessarily founded upon the position held by brewers with 
respect to our market; and I humbly suggest that the reduced 
consumption of beer, consequent upon commercial and manu¬ 
facturing weakness, coupled with the infiuence of recent religious 
movements, is mainly responsible for the circumstances by which 
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tlie is at prc’sent. ai^ected. The teiuhniey to o<*.o!ini!iis<> lio|)s, 

and their displacemdit by artificial jireservative^^, <‘aiinot he ovi‘r- 
looked ; and it is a question that deserves serious coiigideratioiq 
whether the clepreciatioxi of the <;|tiality of oiir national ,l,)everage, 
thusliiroxipdit about by modern methods of inannfactiire, is not a 
weighty reason why English beer, as now supplied to the working 
classes, is less popular than it used to be. 

The main point for hop-growers is, however, whether an? 
stxbstantial change in the present, stagnation can be hoped for, 

, Persoxmlly, I believe that it is only temporary. I have satisfa-ctorj 
evidence that all consumers are not holding the sfxxdis they have 
liithex'to declared, and that, as the summer progresses, they will be 
compelled to come forward as buyers, despite the drawliacks to tlieir 
output, to which I have briefly referred. , The general trade of the 
country is steadily improving, the wave of revival excitement is 
more or less exhausted, and the efforts to lower the cost of pro¬ 
duction by artificial means will certainly be discoiitinued if it is 
found that debasement of quality interferes with consumption. 

Another favourable indication is found in the fact that 
scarcity of supplies on the Continent, and especially in Belgium, is 
creating demand, not only for the reshipment of foreign prodtnse, 
but also for English hops. An outward current has commenced, 
and is steadily increasing in volume. This movement will probably 
prove to bean important element incur calculations in the near 
future. Therefore, in reviewing the whole of the probabilities of 
the position, I fail to discover any reason for discouragement, and 
am pretty certain that holders will eventually be rewarded for their 
boldness and their patience by such an advance in values as will 
' ^ve them ample satisfaction. In the meantime cmrreUtj; pyice%;are 
steadily maintained, the sales that have Taken';place, 
made at figures fully equal to those quoted previous to the lidlidays. 


■ AM$lt|t;q4.v,''■ 

'' Our Pacific, Coast’ .'compeiitels: are''evidently weary of waiting 
for any improvement in the: ifiiarket'by the action of buyers, and 
have’', determined to endeavour,^, to", bring matters, to a crisis by 
"following ,th'e example of ^.En'glish' growers in combination for 
' m'utual'protection,' ,A short time''ago the Washington planters 
pooled the whole, of the hops unsold in that State, deciding to hold 
them indefinitely for higher prices, and this week I have received 
two cables, the first informing me that a combination was then 
being formed in Oregon to advance the market^ it being expectoii 
that 15,000 out of the remaining 19,000 bales would be withdrawn 
from sale until July 1 , ahd that consequently the market was 




THROSSELL. 

General view, Grass Valley Homestead (Mrs. Maud Dempster). 
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firmer, wit-li iiiJiciatioiiH of imniediate ailvaiiciuneiit, as ^'rowers were 
lioidin^ strongly. Oontirmatloii of this .laovcmient is transmitted 
in tla^ second message, wi'u<*l'i states that 14,000 hales of Oregons 
had t)een pooled, under agroemeiit to hold for 80 cents, until 
AugiiNt 1 , and that tlie balance of unsold growers’ stocks would 
probably be pooled under the same agreement. This is good news, 
not only foi* Euglisli, but also for Continental holders, who will 
sliare the confidence thus manifested in the future of the hop 
markets throughout the world. Such movements demonstrate the 
truth of the Belgian national motto, ‘‘L’Union fait la force,” in 
which England thoroughly })elieves, expressing the same sentiment 
in her old-tioie proverb, “ unity is strength.” May we not hope 
that this community of feeling will eventually result in inter¬ 
national airrangeinents, wherelw the interests of our industry in all 
districts wall bo protected against the wily schemes of “ bears” in 
eacli country, who, in seeking to promote their own ends, do not 
hesitate to misreprevseiit the real position in order to induce their 
unconscious victims to walk into the traps so cleverly laid. Of course 
it must 1)6 expected that buyers will put forward their utmost 
efforts to defeat these combinations, but I believe that the realisa¬ 
tion l)y planters of their awakened power will be sufficient to enable 
them to hold their own in tiie str\iggle, and to briug victory into 
their * grasp. 


hTUBEMBEBa. 

Although business in the hop market is not actually brisk, the 
transactimis immediately pt'eceding and succeeding the holidays 
have been more important thati are usual at this season. The sales 
of the past fortnight have considerably excefM’led the arrivals, there¬ 
fore stocks are proportionately reduced ; and if, here and there, 
holders may have offered some concessions for special reasons, the 
general tone of value is well maintained, the market as a whole 
remaining firm at recent quotatioxis. The current figures forbid 
any'but very lim,i,te<l export trade, the chief demand l)eing for local 
consumption, whi<;h will increase as tlie development of the summer 
encourages the output of beer. The preparatory work in the' 
Bavarian plaixtationa is progressing, their condition being favourably 
reported. It is stated that the plants have wintered W'ell, but that, 
the present growth is somewhat in arrear, when compared with its 
position at the same period of last season. 


, W,ith^ a comparatively slow demand, values Temain fairly firm 
in all: the centres of .the local hop trade. Some speculators, are 
finding'difficulty in - covering Their .contracts- without loss, and the 
knowledge of this,position ;cauSes holders to'be,,more or less reserved. 
Th^ dmnnptw^''9f stocks, is befeg keenly felt in^ certain, qnarter#^' 
inquiries l^eing frequently sent to England as to the possibility qf 
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resbipiiieiit of liops, and tln^ hu|M>ri-,atioii of Eny;lish, 

produce. Several transact ions of tins dairax'ter have Ihhui reexMii;!}’ 
'Completed. 

“The ]>reseiit annual coiisuniption ofl"io|)s by Fh^l^-ian brew<*no.s 
is estimated to average 90,000 ewt., of which aboui,, do,000 cwf,. a-re 
imported, principally from Germany. The local retI'lvirenamts of 
native growth are therefore seen ibo he aJ>out 55,000 (‘wt, piu* 
aiiiiiiin. The area devoted to hop culture in Eelg'iuui <*a,nuot l)c 
exactly ascertained, because the official report do(‘s n(»t iiudude 
plantations ■which have less than two acnis. Eut according’ to tlie. 
survey of 1902, the area was then approximately 5,500 ac.res, tliis 
having gradually diminished since 1880, when nea,rly 11,000 acres 
were occupied by this brancli of agriculture.” 


Some Notes on the Wheat its Peculi¬ 

arities, Economic ¥alue, and Origin* 


By W. Farreb. 


The following report on this parti(ml,ar varic^ty of wlu^at 
appeared some time ago in the AgrimMnnd iJmdte of New Soutli 
Wales, and is reproduced in the hope that tlie inforinaf,iou gained 
in New South Wales may be of use to farmcirs in Westium 
Australia — 

“ The season just passed, inasmuch as in some parts o,f the 
State rust was very general and destructive, has aforded an 
opportunity to some of the new wheats to show what their qualiti(.‘s 
are. The one which, by common consent, has on the whole come' 
out the best is the new variety, Bobs. On that account a few lines 
on its economic value, peculiarities, and weak points, as well as on 
the history of its origin, are likely^ at the present month, to be 
interesting to many of the readers of the Gazette. Bobs has proved 
itself to be a satisfactory resistor of rust—at any rate, of the rust 
which damages the grain—the harmful summer rust, Fmcinia 
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ijrcvmmu. The reports whixJi have passed through my hands, or 
iiave heeii sent to me, coming as they have done from all parts of 
the State, have establislied this l)eyond doubt. The only ease in 
whitsli it failed in this quality was in Queensland. In that State it 
had to be cut for hay at tho? Hermitage Farm, on account of lieing 
St) i)adly attacked; but the report 'from this farm differs entirely 
fi’oin all the other reports 1 have received ; and as I have reason to 
think it possible that the wheat grown there may not have been 
Bobs at all, or Bobs badly mixed with a rusty variety, and as I have 
not yet received the confirmatory evidence I have asked for that it 
was Bobs, I am liolding this case in suspense. It is only right, 
however, that it should not be kept back. When, on tlie other 
hand, we get from the Hawkeshury College, wliich .s situated in s, 
notoriously rusty district, siudi reports as the following of its 
behaviour in a more tlian ordinarily rusty season, Bobs can very 
well afford this single failure. 

“ The following ar(‘ extracts from the report of the foreman of 
the College Farm: Plot about tliree acres in. Blacktown 
paddock; sown 26th May; c,vit for seed 3rd December. Estimatt.nl 
yield per acre, about 28 I)ushels of good plump grain; beaiutifully 
clean straw, about 4ft. tun. liigh, perfectly free from rust.’ Of 
another three acre plot he reports: ‘Sown 10th July; cut for hay 
18th November; yield per acre, 2 tons 6cwt. 2qrs.; beautiful sample 
of hay, not a s])eck of rust. Iliis ].>lot, if it had been let stand for 
grain, would have yielded fully 30 bushels jxu* acre, but it had to be 
cut when just in tiower to save it from the ravages of the cut¬ 
worm. All old identity in wheat-growing remarked that it was the 
prettiest pie(je of wheat that he had seen for the last 40 years in 
this district,’ Such reports as these lead us to think that Bol}s 
may he found to do for growing for the production of grain in the 
county of Cumberland; but it is much too soon to be able to state 
tliat sucli. is really the (nisic In a few instances Bobs suffered, and 
in two or three ])retty severdy, from the virtually harmless spring 
rust, Fumnia diMfmrsa, I saw a samjffe from a crop wliich ha<l 
been Inully attacked by this rust near Cxien Innes, and the grains 
were remarkable for their plumpness ami unusua,llj large sisse. 
Tins and other instances whi('l,i have come luidtu* iny notice go to 
strengthen the opinion I have long lield that the S])ring rust does 
little, if any, harm to tlie grain. Rust resistance, however, is not 
the only quality upon wldtih the value of Bobs depends; nor dexes 
it derive its principal value from the excellence of its qualities in 
the field; for, altlxough its straw is of good strength and of excellent 
quality, and when Bobs is w''ell grown its level and attractive habit 
of growth make the crop of it to be a treat to a wheat-grower to 
view, it is for its econotnic qualities that I value Bobs most of all. 

“ The following tables show the milling qualities of Bobs as 
compared with Power’s Fife, which is considered to be about the 
best of the Minnesota or Manitoba varieties, so famous for the 
strength of their flour. 
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An examination of these tables will fiiriiisli many points of 
interest. Before I begin to compare Bobs with Power’s Fife, I will 
point out that the examinations of Bobs include one of a sample 
which was grown in red soil near Mooubi. How, it is well known 
amongst millers that wheats, when they are grown in the red soils 
of this, part of the northern distiiiits, produce much weakiw flour 
than they do when they are grown in other parts of our interior; 
and it was to see to what extent this is the case that this sample 
was procured from M.oonbi for examination. The result confirms 
the reputation these soils have; for it will be seen that the strength 
of the flour from this sample is very much lower than that of any 
of the other samples which were examined. It will also be seen 
that, although a sample from black soil at the same place produced 
flour of considerably greater strength, notwithstanding that more 
flour was won from it, than did the sample from the red soil, this 
flour possessed less strength than any of the samples which had 
been grown elsewhere. Bobs, therefore, in .respect of the (pialitj of 
fiour-Btrength, has been placed at a disadvantage in this comparison. 
It will be seen from these tables that the average flour-strength of 
Bobs corresponds to lb, bread from a 2001b. sack of flour, while 
that of Power’s Fife corresponds to 3051b. I may point out here 
that the strength of the flour which is made from wheats of the 
Purple Straw class corresponds to about 28111). In regard to the 
average amounts of flour (71-IB per cent, for Bobs and 70*85 per 
cent, for Power’s Fife) yielded by these two varieties, a trifle over a 
quarter of a pound more was won from 1001b. grain in the case of 
Bobs. The same quantity of grain produced with Bobs about 21b. 
less pollard and 21b. more bran as compared with Power’s Fife. It 
will be noticed also that while the average weight per bushel was 
only 55|lb. with Power’s Fife, .with Boi)s it was nearly 62pb. The 
diflereoce-—6|lb,"*^is very great,' and comes mainly from the 
superi^or suitability of Bobs for our'clim.ate, and esp^Kiially from its^ 
being^ early enough to escape most of the liot dry winds of early 
summer; while Powed'S Fite, 'from.'' being much later in ' ripening, 
usually suffers froip'them'as well as from the other disadvantages 
whi(di all late-mat»tring'sorts have to encounter, ^ Th,c most st'riking' 
difference, howeyer, between .Bobs and Power’s Fife, and the most 
important, remains 'pointed, out. It will 'be seen, that the 
average giuten-eohtefit.of th^'flour of these two varieties is 11*92 
per cent, and 16’.7fl::'pep; ccM.''.'respec difference of 4*84; 

whereas the diffefo#'©'''’&^'.their, flour-s as represented by 

pounds of brea'd lrom'"a.'"'8a^'k' of'flour, k .only 21 in favour of 
Power’s Fife.^,h'’/ .'■ 

“ While the flour of Power’s Fife—from beingyichar in gluten 
—’Undoubtedly furnishes’a better'bali^oed ahd\stronger food than 
does that of Bobs,,'in order to,'get'so m'uch .glutten—to get, in fact, 

y If in calculatiiig ttes© ayera.ges wfi' sample of 'nobs frotn red soil at Moonbi, 

wiiich was gxowa ubaer coaditions wbiob. are tjiOtfdiio'ttsXy wad aausually uafayoumbls, tho 
ayevagres ipr this yanety^are 12;83.for SOrSfor flour strongth, while 

^ ttiej remam at'16*76 and 605 for Fo.wer’s is now only luOf a .pouhd'Of 

'bread from a sack of flour in favow'Of ;iedwer'l8 ' wM^ its pefreentairo oontout of 
i^luten IS greater by nearly 4.. . 
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gluten enough to produce flour of the average strength it possessed 
ill these exaniiiiatioiis—Power’s Fife makes much greater demands, 
on the soil for nitrogenous plant-food than does Bobs to' get gluten 
enough to give its flour the same strength. The obstacle wMch^ 
more than any other, I have from the very first feared to be in the way 
of my making wheats which will produce strong flour when they are 
grown in this <Jountry under ordinary farming conditions, lias been 
the circumstance that, speaking generally, our soils, other than 
some of the virgin soils in our best districts, are poor in humus, and 
consequently in the organic nitrogen of which, for the same soil, the 
humus content is practically a measure. In the state of Minnesota, 
which may be regarded as the headquarters of the strong-flour 
wheats (the Fifes and Bed Blue Steins), it has been found that, 
owing to the diminution of humus which has taken place in the 
soil, these wheats are unable to keep up the strength of their flour 
when they are grown in the long-farmed lands. If the old standard 
of strength is to be kept up in the grain which is produced from 
these soils, varieties will have to be grown which are like Bobs in 
being capable of yielding a stixinger flour from a smaller content of 
gluten, and consequently are less exacting in their demands for 
nitrogenous food than are the Fifes and Bed Blue stems, which are 
essentially the varieties for virgin soils abundantly supplied with 
humus. This is the very cpiality we need to be able to grow a 
strong-flour grain )n this country; and is the quality in Bobs for 
which I value it more than for any other. It may be said that in 
seeking for varieties with grain containing less gluten we are 
(tontenting ourselves with a lower standard of nutritive value. This, 
on the fa(*e of it, is a very serious objection. Our department, 
indeed, has long regarded it as one of its most important aims—an 
aim of, at least, ec|ual value with the prevention of loss from rust 
and ot.her [uirasitic fiuigi -to replace the starcdiy weak-flour 
va-rieties, like tlio Purple Straws and Tuscans, l,)y sorts which 
produce stronger flour; and in tliis and other ways to make progress 
in ilic direction of bringing about, so far as it is able and our 
natural coiulitious will aihw it to do bo, a state ol’ affairs in which 
our people, when tliey use flour madts from our home-grown wheats, 
will not only l)e able to make more bread, but that bread a stronger 
and more perfect food than lias been th(i case in the past. This 
objection, however, is tnore apparent than real. If we examine the' 
table whicii gives the results of the milling examinations of Power^s 
Fife, w(‘. shall see that whenever the gluten-content is .specially high, 
the <-olour of the flour is defective and generally dark ; that, in fact, 
only in those ca^es in which the gluten-couteni. is less than 1,6 per 
cent, is the colour of the flour good enough for the making of 
attractive bread. As a matter of fact, the flour which is made from 
the pure Fifes or Bed Blue Stems, especially when they are grown 
in such soils as enable them to develop their special excellencies, is 
little used by itself for the making of bread. The inferior colour of 
tlm bread prevents thi.s flour from being used in a pure state; and 
it is on that acicoimt—in thi.s (auintry, at any rate—used exclusively 
for mixing with the white and starchy flour made from our home- 
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gTOWii weak-fit mr'SortH. Tlio result is liuit the.grwiito* ni’ 

tlie .!]irxeO floor'eiuihk^s t.lie Iniker to mak(‘ loore hnnid from it, wliil(‘ 
ttokbimil itself suii’era little or not at.all in ct>leui\ mul Is more 
attractive l>e<‘aoKe li^'liter, Tlo^ avcoiip’ ^lulen-eoiitent, liowevo]’, <*!' 
such luixoMi.tlOUTS' 'on'en of tlui very best of tluou, wliiclo for tlie 

most part, go into the, luinds of our Sydney bakers.is mu<di latow 

the average ' of that whitdi Bobs yiirlds. By tlu^ iisi' of sudi 
“ straigbt-liour ” varieties as Bobs and John Jirown (a new(T variety 
of, lua'ording to our present staaidards, very high merit in the mill, 
as the results of the. only two (‘xauunations whi(;h laivc^ as yet Ix.hui 
niade,rmd are given in Table ill., show),,flour of (piite as good 
colour as, and of much iK'tt^m* glutim-content a,.ml strength tlm.n the 
best that can now he purcliasiMl in our luarlohs, would b(] availaiho* 
What we want for our peoj)l(\ a,s well a^s for our soils, a,mi what 
they will want in Manitoba and in those pari.s of America, wh(u*ti 
strong-flour wlaaita an; grown, iVu’ their sculs wh(u*e the virgin !*i(h- 
iiess has been taken from tliein, a/re varieties which, are lik<^ Bobs 
in ])emg capable of prodmang flour'Of high strength from a/rela¬ 
tively low content of gluten. ,Bohs, 1 am |>lease<i to say, is not the 
only one of the new varieties w’hich appeal's to possess this quality. 
John Brown also, as ']’a,ble TIT. shows, seems to possess it in some 
degree as well. The examination of John Brown, which shows a 
flour strength of 5(j from a gluleii-conteut of only 9'9, diffto’s vm'v 
little from that of Bobs, with a strength of riflaS and. a gluten- 


* It will he more satisfactory if I ^ive precise lig'urcH hi {;(tmpa,rius? tlio ihmrs, whir.h wc 
are supplied with, in this State, with those which a,re yielded by the ‘‘strais'ht-fiour'' 
varieties, Bobs and John Brown, I will prosout tlio necessary iiH^nrcs in thin small table s- 


Flour, 


Flour in market, 1002 ... 

Do. 1003 . ... 

Do, 1004- ... 

nobs. . 

John Brown . 


Av u.f'e 
Ham 


Glut('u- 


StrenKt'b | 

ex u I Alliniaenoid 

I rjiitio 

f I (a.p|U*oximat<!i)* 

ssw'sk. : 


8 


(! 

17 


31*0 ■> 
o-bb [• 0 71. 
H'OS ) 


n *02 

32-25 


2S7 b 
200 [■ 288*0 
287i ) 

.J02*'i 

303*0 


1 to 7-1 
I to S'5 
1 to irs 
1 to O’b 
1 to 0*3 


a,vori,i^o 
1 io H'3 


“ Stra.iffht-jlonrmade from Bobs, therefore, accordiiig'to these avora,ires, eon tains si, bij^dair 
])‘erccntnf^e of ft'hiien tlum the flour we are in the hi».bit of jsrottinjy in the market, by 2‘21, aiul 
that from John Ih'own by 2’5-t; wliiloa stuik of the flour of Bobs bakes into M3,, stud of 
John Brovva into 15.Ub, more bread, 'Flie “ Htmif?ht-tlonrR ” made from Bobs-i sLiid John 
Brown are, therefore, much hof-Un* than thoHe which a.re, sold in our markof u inalo.'! mort^ 
bread, and,that broa,d si HtroxiK’er ('more, niti-ofccuous) tunl l>ott(‘r foosl. But my wtiVidy of this's 
subject lesids ineto think tliaf/ this hreiul, very fjfood tliouirh it nudoubt s.'dly bo, is mrti the 
best which it ia possible for us to get; and f.luit flour, nmdc from snitablo niaesironi wlmuta, 
laixed with about one-hsdf of Its wei^lit of such flour as Bobs Jind Jsihn Brown yield, wmild 
i,dve us even better bread—better in flavour and keopintr ftualitie.s, aud of at loaKtaa liiiyfli 
nutritive value, althougli of a yellowish colour iiitbor than pure wliite. In j'o^''’»rtl to the 
market flours which have been used in ffetthm*' the above averavos, of ihoHO whioh, a,re used 
for that of the present year, nine were exhibited a.t the late Sydiiej'" Show, a,ml this onsure.s 
their being at least u];) to the average standu-rd, wlixle the remaining eight were sent to the 
laboratory by leading niillers and inerolumts for examination The jiversigos for lfK)2 a.nd. 
1903 were taken from the ■flours which leading miners offered for sale in those years. In 
all eases, in fact, the flours which were made use of Imve been sucli a.s were being'' supplied 
at the time of examination by our best mlller.s to our beat ba,kers, 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Guthrie for the roHults which have been obtained 
from the flour sent into the departmental laboratox'y for examination during tlui last f;hroi* 
years. 
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coni'.eiit of y-8. 1'lud. .IJohs, liowovor, wlioald liav(‘ sliown, as it did 
iii exaiiiiiiatioii of ^towii in the red soil at. Mo(nfl)i, a 

str(oif4't.h of 51*0 from so low a ^‘luten-couteiit as 7*4, iS' reinarkaljle, 
and, si, lows tliat. t,lio <|uality of tlie j^hilon of Bobs must'be very good 
indeed. But I have been tl\ve,lli,ng On the excellencies of Bobs long 
cmougl'i, and now for jt.s weak points. It talces the infection of bnut 
as easily ns ih.e Purple Straws, and that is very easily. Some also 
consider tliat it would be better if it held its grain more firmly; hut 
it is not nearly so bad for slndlingas Steinwedel and many others. 

{To be contiwwd.) 


DISEASES IN HONEY BEES. 


By John Sutton, Bee Export. 


Foul Brood. 

A diseas(i tha.t attacks the lavvm or brood of bees, one of the 
ni(,)st da.ugeroiis and destru(d;ive of any of the diseases known to the 
scientist, who have made it a close study, is so exceedingly 
viruhmt t,ha,t, if not dis<'overe<l and brought under control, it soon 
dt^stroys whole colonies, deva-states distrids, and reaches to unknown 
places, spr(‘ading death a.nd destruction far and wide. When once 
if. has tal\<*u possession of any <listrlct, the difiicultj of tliorouglily 
era,dH‘atimr it is so great., and its contagion is so active tliat unless 
prompt aiul propel* mea.Kures a,re taken the disixise soon iHicomes an 
epi<h‘inic. 

Symptoms. 

The first signs of f.lie presmu'.e of fold lirood is noti(*ea.b.le in the 
hirvse from the ages of t-hrec* to vsix days. At this stage, healthy 
larva) ot.nnijiy tJie eoinlis in regular patdies of lirood, the larvm 
Ix^ing the.ii a. pea.rly whit(s ami lying on its sid(‘, enrliMl up in a. sort 
of halfunoon shape in i.he bottom of tlie <,Hills. When disease sets 
in the hirva,^ loses its plumpness a;nd whiteness, and assumes a 
hori’/.ontal position in tin* cell, wit.h a.n imhealt.liy ])a.l(* yellow tint, 
which, a.s the (list‘as(s develops, chaaiges to a lii’own colour; death 
ensues, f.lien follows diH'omjiosiiion. The decomposed mass settles 
in the liottom of the cell as a rotten, tenations, coffee-coloured 
matter, which then liegins to throw off an intolerable stench. This 
stemdi is not present in every case, but is seldom entirely absent, 
and, in cases where fully d'eveloped, it may often be detected a 
consideralile distanc<* from the iiive. Tl:ie smell resembles that 
given off by old and rotten melt(Hl glue, and once experienced is 
never forgotten, Tfm bees do not' appear to^ make the slightest. 
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effort to carry out tlu^ foul matter once it bas reat'ffed tlio point «)f 
(lecompoaitio'u. Strong colonies may, in Home eases, r(‘!iiove t 1 u‘ 
dead larvtB in its earlier stages, but weak stoidcs lea've it seterely 
alone. Later the putrid mass shrivels'up, and adheres t^o tlie widi-s 
of the cells in the form of a dry, brown Larvj'B ait-ju'lced af^ a. 

later period of growth, and sealed up in their cu^lls, <1 k% dec^ompo.m*, 
and turn to dry scale in the same/ manner. Btich will rrmaiii 
closed when adjoining cells, having given birth to healthy brood, are 
open, and this in itself will often be enmigh to arousf^ tie* suspicion 
of any one familiar with, the disease. The cappings of t lie dis('as(Ml 
brood will be noticeable, as being darker than tliose eoV(M*i.ug tlu‘ 
healthv brood, and, in some eases, indented, and in otliers to liavt^ a 
small hole in the centre, with perforations and jagged holes, as semi 
in the illustration. If one of these cells be opened licfore tlit^ 
contents have reached the scahi stage, and if a pointed toot!»pick be 
inserted and withdrawn, it will have adhering to it the sticky, 
elastic, brown mass■ W'hich is'an unmistakable-iaditaiticm of the 
existance of foul brood. When any of these aym|)ton:is an* noticed, 
an immediate and close examination should be made, a,iid Blioubl 
an? dead brood be found, other symptoms should lie looked for 
with the view to discover whether the mischief is due to foul lirood 
or some other diseaseV 

Cause. 

‘‘Bacillus alvei,” is the name given by Cheshire, in 188*3, to a, 
rod-shaped, pathogenic micro-organism, causing foul brood. In 
the''early stages, bacilli only is present; but later, spores are 
produced* in enormous numbers. Millions of which maybe buind 
in'/one single/dead larvm. These small and minute spores may be 
carried in tie air on the bodies of robber bees; or by feeding honey 
to,bees/'from''''an infected hive; giving diseased conibs into hei:iltliy 
hives'; transferring bees into a hive'that may have contained \i 
/diseased''.colony,.'that' has .not been^ 'ch.wied uind''''thbroughly 
dis'infected; the ‘handling of healthy:,bcH*s by the iKH-j^keoper' al:tfu* 
manipulating'.diseased Idyes; or the introcbunhrg .of'a'diseascxl 
■queen.,.,'The spores get into honey, and may be'feel w,ith it'.to 
larv»then ' will follow a period of incubation, a'Cter wliich'dl'ie 
bacilli are. produced,/which fed upon and destroy'tin,! larva,'and 
later, again pass into the spore state, to re-appear .i'u the. resulting 
bacilli.//The spore's are considered merev'.cia.n'gemns/'...:'tliah dim 
bacteiia, because of' their wonderful,:'pO'tyUrs'.'U'f.^ resistance to 
treatment which would kill, or overcome the bacilli Bporcs ari*. 
capable of growing in any favourable medium, but bee larva* appears 
for them a richer soil-offers special attraction Weak colonies, 
and any that are unhealthy, in an unclean, or imsamtary condition, 
are, as a rule, the first to be attacked. In many cases, the outbreak 
is not, as might* he supposed, the .disease that has weakened the 
colony, but the weakness of the colbuy that has invitefl the disea ho. 

Br. ftoward, in his treatise'on ’ the natural' history of foul 
brood, says“ Bacillus alvei is a pathogenic germ; it is introduced 






Foul, Broqu Colony —in an advanced stage. A little healthy brood is showing. J^Iost of the 
■ diseased brood and larvae has dried down. 
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from without to the liealthy brood; the food provided by the luirse^ 
l)iM5s beiiii^ a niitrieiit mediiuu, active growth at once takes , place ; 
poisonous Ci)nipoiuids result^ an<l the death of the brood result froiri 
tl'iese, the germs themselves, or their combined action. To prove 
|:)Ositively that i)acillns alvei is the cause of foul brood, it is 
iit^cc‘ssary to isolate this germ from the many forms found in rotten 
iriasses, to iinuxmlate healthy brood, atid then note the positive 
results. I have found bacillus alvei present in all cases of foul 
brood <3xa.minod, in brood of all ages, in the dry colfe-coloux’ed 
masses, and in the honey in adjoining cells, and where the spores 
were foiind, as in the dry masses, in the honey, pure cultures have 
been ol>tained, wliich in turn produced spores.” 

Maaiy theories liave been advanced, again and again, but the 
real cause of ihe disease is still unknown; it has, however, been 
very plainly demonstrated, as in other epidemic diseases, that the 
weak, sickly, and badly nourished ai'e first attacked, and these in 
turn hecotne weak. Bees from healthy hives rob them of their 
honey, and thus (‘.arrj the g(?rms of the disease with their ill-gotten 
gains to their healthy hives. 

Pbkvehtion,—“ Prevention is better than cure.” Foul brood 
is certainly a disease to which this maxim applies with special force, 
for while the (?ure is always to a large extent uncertain the disease 
may often he |)revented by methods which, while they involve very 
little trouble to the l>ee-keeper, with a fair amount of knowledge, 
they are in a grc'at many respects of untold benefit to the bees, and 
the first instance, and the more desirable of these may be claimed 
as foljows':— 

Clkanmnisss: .Bees as. a rule are wonderfully gifted in this 
direoticnl, tnore es|:>ecialiy with regard to the Italian strain, as 
they are careful to remove evtuything unclean they can possibly do 
on all occaBions. Hives and all appliances should be kept in a 
condition 'as unfavourable bacteria as possible; the lessons 
tanghd by the bees themselves is cleanliness. This in itself should 
he''a .fiiecl rule in every apiary and its management. Bottom boards 
in allnases must be moveable m every hive, and 'should be cleaned' 
frequo'ntly In order that the boos,may be at full liberty to carry 'Odt . 
their sanitary work in every part of the hive with as little hindrance 
as,possible. /The best and safest germicides in foul brood are the 
bees themselves., , If bees were' cultivated mo,re, and bacteria less,. 
spores would; not so, often be 'found in the hive. , Bees when 
favourably situated can ' resist .the, disease, to a' greatextent, and 
the stronger ''the co'lorxy the greater ,is:;;their' power of, resistance. 

Medicated food's; have been* used' and stanngly recommended by ^ 
many p'eopie, but I,have hot any'faith in.'them'unless'adihinistered by 
those'familiar'With'their' usev,"hnd it'would] appear'that,'from the 
results, when followed by the iveyage bee-keeper who in most cases 
falls" to''give, that .attention"and 'care’ in The'use of the remedy 
mentio'ned, ''and in some "Cases 'sho;uld a medicated' mixture be given 
too strong, it may result;idthC'bees 'forsaking.'the,'hive and joining 
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a lu.ytlij (-olony, or sottliiyi; in «onu‘ iu,‘i,i»’]iVM>nrhy! 4 * lro<‘ lo a. 

piTiuaaieiitM:laiii4’(‘r0.o a-ll witliiii it'K roiich. 

tlie noeestriiiy i‘or (oxirenie (%*iuilon in nsiui>* nuMluvaliM,! ur otlior 
advertiwi?c! foods.. . . 

Whatever in:iy l)e tlie trouble with your hiv(‘. apply for iii- 
forriiation to those persotis wlio are in a position t,o i^ave reliaJde 
aalvioe, and in nine cases out of ten the dovenunent will provide 
you with tlie l)est means of eradicating a pest, or (h:‘ enliancing the 
value of the work already perfoiaiied. 

Tebatment on Oue.k.— Foul brood has been known for a.gos, 
and many are tlie remedies prescribed from time to time. It is 
frequently looked upon as uncurable, and the disea,se only i.o be 
ended by'siilphnr and fire. Total destruction by lire, liowever, mnid 
to be recommended only when tlie tlisease lias been allowtal. to make 
such lieadwa,y that tlie colony affected have been so ixaliKHid to such, 
a condition that they are really useless, and not worth sa/viug, or 
when the beekeeper, who is inexperienced, too indifferent, or too 
lazy to undertake a systematic and perhaps a very protracted ciiiav 
In such cases certainly it would he better and safer to burn tlie lot, 
rather than leave them to be in a wea,k and di-seased state of 
infection to attract robber bees from the liealthy colonies and to 
scatter infection throughout the district. The only sale cure is that 
practised and reconinien<ied by Mr, McEvoy, foul, brood ins|>(.‘ctor 
of Canada, and who is reputed to have had the most experience of 
any person on that continent, and he recommends thus:— 

In the honey season, when the bees are gatlieriiig freely, 
remove the combs in the evening and shalio the bees 
into their own hive. Give them frames with <*,oinl) 
foundation starters on, and let them build comb for four 
days. The bees will make the starters into comb in 
during the four days, and store tlH‘ diseased honey in 
them which they took with them from the old comb. 
Then in the evening of t he hyurtb day t.a,ke out the new 
combs and give them comb fonudatiou to w<n’k out, }wul 
then the cure will be complete.” 

Tills method will appear to be exceedingly simple, and on the 
face of it easy of execution, but it must be noted every ca,re iniiBt be 
taken that the old fi-ames oontaining the diseased brood and honey 
must in no case be left where the flying bees can reach it, and the 
same refers to the new* frames worked out from the starters on the 
first set of frames given to the bees. Whether it is safe or wise to 
save, the wax and honey is, to say, the least, questionable. It may 
■work ail right in the hands of any person who has exj>erience, and 
who knows the ris.k there is at sta.ke, but, otherwise I would advise 
the total destruction of frames, honey, and wax as the safest, and 
may be the wisest thing to do.^ ^ The hive, however, could be saved, 
thoroughly and properly cleaned, and disinfected l>efore again used 
for hiving bees. 
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lu case it is pretcrahle U) Ifuru wait till all bees are done flying, 
tlicii cl(>s(3 the eiit.raiK'e so not a. single bee can escape; place in a 
suitable iron vessel about two (2) tabl<‘sj') 0 ()nfuls of brimstone, keeping 
this below the fra,ines bi.i'.jise ol'.ilauger from fin*; pu , some live coal 
into the vessel with tilu^ sulphur and ch^se aviny crevice until thc^ 
bees are dead; then having prepareil a suitable |>lace on which to 
cremate—an excavation into which the hive and its contents could 
be placed—throw in some kindling, then the hive and contents, a. 
little coal oil (kerosene), and light tlie lot, which would in a short 
time complete the task. 

Ineeotei) Honey. 

HiJiiey takmi from infectiMl [lives, although quite safe for the 
owner’s use, should in no case be fed to bees, not even after boiling. 
It has b(M*n prove<l that s]u)res of foul brood can be communicated 
to larva, in l)oii(‘d infected honey if fed to them, and th t spores will 
survive chemical treatment. > 

DtsjNEEOTiON Indtspensible —Too much emphasis cannot bc^ 
be laid upon tin* inHJCssity of thorough disinfection of the hands, 
clothing, and of hives and frames, combs, and all appliances which 
may have been in ns(^ while in contact with this terrible disease. 
No rmnedies can by any possibility prove satisfactory or effectual 
unless they includti disinfection. Even the place or ground on 
which the hive lias stood should not he overlookcnl, because no 
matter how cnreful any person may have been, small jiarticdes of 
injurious matter may have been thrown out of botli comb and dead 
larvm and tlie accumulation of liees that have perished by the 
disease. 'Pbe ground should be turned over and the sod tiumed 
under. Neglecdmif this chtail may bring a relapse of tlm trouble 
iimungst otlier hives. 

OiKMi the disease has been brought under control, no time 
should Ik 3 lost in re-queening the hive or hives that have been 
affected; indt‘t‘d, if otlier hives ai’c adjacent, and those having 
gliown not any sign of Ixnng infec.ted, a general re-<|ue(B,iing should 
be carried out, as ih young, vigorous queen would give a etter 
tone to the colony or (‘.olonies. 

While tlu3S(i renuirks and instructions reefer in every (jase to 
hives of modern construction and modern practice, tliey are hardly 
applicable to the ciommon or box hiven In the frame hivcj the bee¬ 
keeper lias tlie opportunity of observing aiid cliecking the advance 
of this or other diseases, but this cannot in any sense be applied to 
the box hive, as here is often to be found the crux of the whole matter, 
for in most cases these hives are neglected, and old comb accumulated 
year in and year out, verily lireeding grounds for diseases and pests 
of every description, to the detriment of those who with care and 
close attention may have built up ‘a large and 'profitable apiary, 
only to be ruthlessly, and in some oases suddenly, brought to grief 
and ruin because of tiie neglect and carelessness of others. 

(To he continued^) 
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ALBANY HONEY PLOWS* 


At the May (inontlily) meeting of tlie Pia.ntagenet Beekeepers^ 
Association, laeM at Albany, a pa.per was read on the inain honey 
flows of the Albany district, givixig the order and seasons of the 
jarrah, red gnm, blackbutt, and the annual flowering trees; also 
flavours and qualities of the difl'erent honeys. The sul:>staiice of the 
paper was as follows :— 

In the Albany district there ai'e such a variety of shrulKs ajid 
plants that the bees can nearly always find some blossom (containing 
more or less honey and pollen with whicli to keep up brood rea-ring ami 
sometimes gives a surplus, but the main honey flows are from the 
trees, and depend on the seasons. In the spring we can depend on 
the tailoreiia, gorse, acacia, and fruit treevS, and in the autumn, 
bottlebrush, hut the gum trees do not flower more than onc(:‘ in two 
years. The jarrah, flowers in the spring, from October to Deceinbcu’, 
the blackbutt in summer of the same season, January and February. 
About thirteen moiitbs later (in March and April) the nal gum 
flowers, followed in the spring, by jarrah again. The willow flowers 
every November, but only yields bonty once in three or four years. 
The jarrah is a light honey, with a nutty flavour and the best for 
comb-honey. 

Blackbutt produces a light, fine-grained honey, denser than 
jarrah. Red gum is rather darker in colour, and the favourite honey 
with most people. Tailorena is a very thin, light coloured honey, 
lacking in body. Willow, is a first-class honey and almost colourless, 
Bottlebrush, is a dark honey, and, being late in the season, is usisl 
mostly for wintering, 


NOTES :ON SEED' POTATOES. 


I. PjRASER, Cornell University. 


It is often advised that potatoes be obtained from another soil 
and from a more northern latitudedf vigour and delayed maturity 
are desired, and .from a southern latitude if earliness is sought; but, 
generally speaking,, potatoes bred for a. district do better there than 
elsewhere. Few European varieties of potatoes are worth -growing 
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in America, and any introduction requires accliiiiitisatioii and 
’Selection. 

Potatoes vary in tlie time they take to germinate. Mature 
potatoes will not begin to grow until they have had a rest. In 
•some vai'ieties this may be but a few weeks; in others, months. 
Trays are the best means of storing new varieties purchased or 
grown in small quantities. In them the seed cannot heat; a large 
quantity can be stored in a room; it can be easily exainiiied and 
conveniently moved for sprouting, or to the field. 

Sprouting seed j:>ot.atoes in a welldighted room increases the 
yield and earliiiess, produces a more vigorous growth of vines, and 
a larger starcli content in the tubers. Another great advantage is 
that sprouting gives an opportunity to “rogue” the variety. 
Almost every vari<dy shows a difference in the sprout, either in colour 
or habit of growth. One may have a white, spindly stem, which 
becomes green on exposure; another a short, sturdy stem, which 
becomes a bright red ; while another may be purple, and so on. 
So far, I have found the “sprouting stage” the most reliable one at 
which to note differences in varieties, and varieties of potatoes may 
be distinguished as readily as varieties of other crops. 

The disadvantage of sprouting potatoes is that the tubers 
must be planted by hand, on account of the liability to knock the 
spi’outs off if passed through the ])lanter. There are many local 
markets in the United States ]>oorly supplied with early potatoes, 
and to supply such a small area of the crop could be profitably 
handled as above described. A distinction must be noted between 
the .above method and the slovenly practice of many who allow their 
seed tubers to send out long sprouts before planting. 

Formerly it w^as advised to cut the potatoes a few days before 
planting. Gem^rally speaking, this is a mistake. Zavitz reports as 
the result of hundreds of triiils, during a period of eight years, that 
potatoes cut the day of |)lanting gave eight l}iishcLs heavier yield 
than those cut fotir to six days before planting. 

It is a nudfer of general observation, supported by experiment, 
that large seed usually,insures a larger yield than small seed. This 
may be due to the greater amount of nourishment, which enables 
the young plants 'to make stronger growdh, and to the greater 
hereditary vigour posssessed by such tubers. Good-sized seed is 
■especially desirable on light soils and for early maturing varieties. 
Smaller, seed from vigorous, plants may^ be as satisfactory with 
late varieties, owing , to ' their longer, period of , growth. The 
.advisability of ^ushig.darge ,or small .seed,'.out^ or whole, depends 
largely upon tlie cost of the seed, the season, the culture given,^ and 
the price ’ realised when harvested. Generally speaking, tubers 
weighing^ two^ to three pdnces make the most |}]^ofiitable seed,.. 
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I lia,v<^ fouiul from 17 to "20 Inishols a.ro jKM'ossiiry to fiirniwh a. 
seeding'; otJiorK a,(iv(K'.a,t(^ t.ho samo aiuouiii., a.llhoiiydi a kvKs 
qiuiiitity iw iroquently a.s .satiwfa,t,‘tory. ,A. <*ompi,Lil;ioii of • 

ex}H-frin;ioiits maAo at IH siationK to tli«‘ proper a.aoMinUt of 

seed sliow'w that, within t)rdiiiavy liinitH, lui iiu'.roaHti in sood/produers 
a marked inerea.se in ■total yie]<i amd nia,rko{a.ide ■ potatoes; a.nd; a.a 
increase in tlie size of tlie seed froni one ey(*' to hatidi potato produces 
an iiKirease in the int. va,lue'or the crop. 

A cora]:>arison of tlie hajf pota,to'witlv the two eyves simws t.liat; 
for the total yield (large and small) of 5W oaxperitnents, 7(i a,re in 
favour of the half potato, and ID in fa.vour of twiM^viw ; for iua,rket- 
able yield, not ineluding'suiall, ones, of 72 exptndnieiits, ai‘e in 
favour of the half potato, and 15 of the two eyes ; for net, nuii’kide 
able yield, tluit is, deducting the amoimt of sei‘d of 20 experiments, 
22 are in favour of the half potato, and seven in favo\ir of the two 
eyes; for net value of cro}) (value of crop less value of siH;-!!!) of 20 
experiments, 22 are in favi>ur of the luilf potato, anil eight, in favour 
of two <yes. 


A <!oiiiparison of the whole potato wdth th(‘ Indf potato slnvws 
that for tlie total yield, large and small, of 54 experirmmts, 4() were 
in favour of the whole potato, and eight in favour of the !ia.lf; for 
the marketable yield, minus small ones, of 42 experiments, 26 were 
in favour of the whole potato, and wsix in favour of the half; for the 
net marketable yield, deducting amount of seed, of 12 experiments, 
seven are in favour of the whole potato, and six in fa.vour of the 
half; for the net value of crop (value of uiarlcetalde less value of 
seed planted) of 12 experiments, seven are in favour of tlie whole 
potato, and hve in favour of the lialf. 


makhstg hests for turkeys. 


Turkey hens very often steal their nests, or, in other words, lay 
away; and it is a difldcult matter to find the eggs, especially whf 3 ii. 
they are kept on a farm, or wherever they have a large range. A 
big nest should always be provided for a turkey, from 20in. to 24in. 
square; if not, they often injure their tails, an>l the feathers do not 
get straight again before they moult. A large tub or barrel laid on 
one side and some soil put in, which should be well shaped in the 
form of a nest, made perfectly round, will do well, 
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The proper w;iy is t<> put a little damp noil in the nest, beat it 
down well so that it is (piite (inn, then shake n little slack lime all 
over it. This (*-auses the inside of the nest ks become hriii. It 
should then be liiun! with lin<‘ Iniy. A turkey hiai <n,n be set on 
frr>m 17 to 20 eg<j;'s t^asily, if S(‘t carefully. A larger iiiniiber can b(^ 
put iiiicler her, but it us always better to put one or two less than 
too many. Tlie first bjiteli of t\irkey eggs should be put under 
ordinary hens. A good-sized hen can take nine or 11 turkey eggs 
very well. Hens will take great care of them. 

If a turkey hen is put up in a largo coop with bars to it as 
soon as she becomes broody, and is fed liberally, she will soon come 
on to lay again. Then, when she comes <>u broody the second time, 
if the owner Ims a sufficitmt number of eggs, set the turkey; but if 
not, set ilje ordinary hens, and tlie former will lay another i)atcli of 
eggs the same a.s before. 

While sitting, a turkey hen should always lx? covered or put in 
a dark pdace, and if she do(‘s not come olf in the morning to feed, 
she should be lifted olf steadily, and luive proper food given her. 
Maize, barley, and dry rice are the best grains for turkeys while 
they are sitting. ' . 

If they are fed well, they, will sit two months if allowed. After 
.a turkey has been sitting nine days, the eggs should be tested 
before a candle or lamp in the evening. The best way is to hold 
the lange end of the egg between the thumb and finger, and turn 
steadily round before the light. If the eggs are fertile they will be 
very cloudy, and a dark spe(jk will be seen rather nearer the large 
end; but if they are unfertile the eggs will be quite clear. They 
are very easy to test on the nintli, day. Turkey eggs, as a rule, take 
27 or 28 days to hatch out; but they should be left till tlie morning 
of the 29til day, because tlu^y may be a little late in hatcliing out. 

^?^ If an egg is not clu|)p(^d by iihe29th day, iin incision should be 
mMe in the <uid, just at the top, and if the skin is white it is a sign 
the young turkey is aliv(i, Imt if it is dark the youngster is dead. 
If aiive, the egg sliould l>e Indd iq) carofuliy, the small end to the 
light, and just tappcid lighlly with the finger, and the position of 
tli(^ beak will he men- at once. As an .egg is oval, unless the beak 
lies perfectly straight it slips, and tlie youngster (ianuot break the 
shell. Humbers of young turkeys die in the shell every year for 
want of a helping band. If a little care is bestowed, the young 
'birds can be saved. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS, 


The following is an account showing tlu^ qua.ntiti(3s of (‘.tu’fcain 
kinds of agricultural produce imported into the United Kitigdoin in 
the week ended 22iid April, 1905, together with tdie quantities 
imported in the corresponding week of the previous year :— 



190 L 

1905, 1 


190i, 

.1906. 

Cattle. 

No. 

7,432 

No. 

12.437 

Peas . 

Cwt, 

30,100 

Cwt. 

19,578 

Sheep. 

6,G40 

3,817 

Beans . 

13,780 

6,570’ 

Swine ... 



Maize. 

862,200 

816,70G 

Horses. 

401 

270 

Apples. 

46,591 

43,232 

Beef '. 

Cwt. 

87,602 

Cwt. 

108.177 

Apricots and 
Peaches 

1 

1 

Mutton 

85,730 

9,235 

89,066 


Bimclicfi. 

BuueheM. 

Pork . 

6,974 

Bananas 

73,699 

43,417 

Bacon. 

93,643 

98.144 


Cw't. 

Cwt, 

Beef, salt 

1,324 

2,916 

Cherries 



Hams ... 

19,366 

27.414 

Currants 



Pork, salt 

6,233 

2,303 

Gooseberries ... 



Meat, salt and 
fresh 

16,801 

17,414 

Grapes. 

Lemons 

291 

10,174 

2:i8- 

8,7.57 

Meat, preserved 

15,724 

13,055 

Oranges 

187,478 

87,765 

Blitter. 

95,84.4 

95,352 

Pears. 

608 

704 

Margarine 

17,407 

27,472 

21,241 

Plums ... 



Cheese. 

29,188 

Other Fruit ... 

•978 

2*684' 

Milk, fresh, in 
cans or drums 


Hay . 

Tons, 

' 3,168 

Touh, 

:i,894. 

Milk. CJream ... 

94 

'71 

Straw. 

2,986 

2,090 

Condensed Milk 

19,670 

16,294 

Moss Litter ... 

1,492 

Milk, preserved 
(other kinds) 

18 

13 

Hops . 

i Cwt. 

851 

Cwt, 

1,971 


Gt. Hnad. 

Gt. HumL 

Locust Beans 

8,100 

3,6(K)' 

Eggs . 

316,625 

277,218 


BuhIj , 

BumIu 

Poultry and 

Value, 

Value, 

Onions. 

90,767 

Cwt» 

327,156. 

Cwii. 

Game 

^20,962 

425,005 

Potatoes 

398,168 

27,478 

Babbits 

Cwt, 

Cwt, 

Tomatoes 

19,387 

19,117 

6,031 

8,237 


Value, 

Value, 

Lard 

30,144 

45,348 

Other Yegetablee 


,£14,476 

Wheat 

1,381,200 

1,860,600 

Cwt, 

Cwfe 

Plour ... 

277,100 

188,900 

Dried 

710 

2i310 

Barley 

512,000 

110,700 

Preserved by 

Oats . 

193,800 

291,700 

1 

canning ... 

4,024 

6,193 


—Math Lane Express, 
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GARDEN NOTES FOR JULY. 


By Pkrcy Gr. Wicken. 


July is, as a rule, the coldest and wettest month of the year; 
the soil is generally wet and very little in the way of digging and 
cultivating the ground can be done. The exceptionally heavy rains 
wiiich fell the last wecsk in May have, in many instances, caused the 
ground to become saturated, and unless we are favoured with some 
dry weaiJier, the soil in the Southern districts will be too wet for 
modi to be done in the way of gardening. This excessive wet will 
do much to demonstrate the necessity of draining land for gai'den 
and orcliard purposes, and now that agricultural drain pipes can be 
obtained locally at a i\‘asonable rate gardeners and ordiardists should 
t{ik(^ into consideration the advisability of putting down a system 
of underground drains, and thereby increase the yield obtainable 
from the same area of ground. A system of drains causes the 
rainfall to soak through the ground, thus opening the pores and 
allowing the air to follow the water and aerate the land ; the 
drained land becomes much warmer than the undrained 
land, and the cro]>s grow quicker and come to maturity 
earlier, the land becomes sweeter, and the crops are free from 
many diseases which are caused by the stagnant water in 
the vsoil causing the laiots of the plants to rot. Provided a good 
outlet and sufficient fall for the drain can be obtained, pipes will 
1)0 found the most la.stiug and elective drain that can be coo- 
strmdied. In many districts the <*.arriage of pipes would make 
tliem become (‘xpensive, and where this is the case stones, bushes, 
or logs siudi as blackboys may be used with satisfactory results. 
Asa general rule the (:le(‘per tlie<lrains are put in the furtlier apart 
they may be- |>laced, but with the <ieo|)in’ drains tlie cost of digging 
is heavy. In most vsoils tlie best depth is betweeti 30 and 36 inches, 
and the distama) Ixt-ween tlie drains about 44 feet. Where the 
length of the drain from the main drain does not exceed 20 
chains, 2-incli pi{.)es are sufficient, for longer distances however a 
larger pipe is retpiired. Wliere plenty of grass sods can be 
obtained, the sods should be laid over the pipes, grass side down, 
before the drains are filled in; where grass is 'not obtainable, 
bushes, rushes, or the tops of trees will answer the purpose ; this, 
to a large extent, prevents the soil from percolating into the drain. 
If underground drains are out of the question ample provision 
should be made ,to carry off all the surplus water by means of plough- 
furrows ^ or open surface’ drains, the ground between the drains 
being somewhat billed up, ' Stagnant water is obnoxious to plants, 
and no ordinary plants will flourish when the, water in the .soil is 
stagnant. 
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VVJioro poH.sibU^ Lml] sluxild lu^ prt‘{>;inMl tor <‘a,rly sj>rii!;4' 
^owiiio', :i,iul, ;i pleaitiiail supply of wi.ablo niairuro dtip' iiil.o tli(‘ 
iTfoviud. Siicli pl:mtH'a« <‘a.bba<j^(‘S and'(^juilifloWLfs csui ho plaiiird 

out from tho s!(‘0(]-ho(ls a,s soon as a,va.ilal>l(\ a.m'f if woll uuMiunMl 
will pTow ipii(*'kly aud a speedy nd.arn, 

Artiohokfs ((j1oI)c). The b(‘st time for plautiivp* is tlit^ eairly 
spriipu', Imt a few early oiu^.s may be planted out this mouth. 
Either suckens or yoiiu.i*'[dauts may be put out; tliey slionid Ik* 
planted alxmit three feet apart each way, 

Artighokbs (Jenmakmi) are of a dilferent nature to the 
0-lobe, and produce tubers on the roots somewhat similar to the 
potato, although they belong to the same tribe as thf^ saniiower, ami 
the flowe.]* resembles the dwarf sunflower, 'riuy are propagat(‘d i)y 
the diYision of the roofs; iu early localitic^s luiiy sown hy the<md 
of the month. Sow'' in roivs three feet apart and jihout 18 inelies 
apart iu the rows. 

Aspakigus.—P repare land as described in prfjvious issues, a.iid 
in warm districts a few Crowns can be put out, but they will do 
better planted next month. 

Beans (Broad).—Should not be bearing; in cooIm* localities 
a few more rows may be put out. 

Beans (French). —In the north a few rows maybe planted for 
the early market; in the southern districts it is too risky. 

Cabbage. —Put out as many plants as you are likely to 
require either for home use or for market purposes, and sow some 
seed of an early rariety, such as Succession, or St Joliids Day, so a.s 
to obtain plants to put out later on. A few red cabbage phtiits 
will also be found useful. 

Caerot.—T hin out those already up, ami sow a tnw more 
rows of seed for future use, 

Caulielower.—P lant out any plants that are aviulahle, n.ud 
hoe round those already growing. 

CucuMBEBS.—Early cucumbers can be raiscal under ghiss, or 
plants can be raised with the aid of a hot IxhI and ghiss frame for 
planting out iu the warmer districts. In waniu'r lo(H.HtieH plants 
can be planted in the open next month. 

Leeks.—P lant out any seedlings that are strong and liealtliy 
in shallow trenches; a little seed may be sown for further use. 

Lettuce.— Plenty of plants should be available for planting 
out .; they should all be planted as soon as strong enough to move, 
and the ground well manured. , Sow seed for future use. 

ONiON. —Plant out, in well-prepared add manured soil, all the 
plants that you have available. ^ Sow seed for future use, or the seed 
can be sown direct in the field, and the plants thinned out when 
they come up. They require a well-drained soil, and will not 
succeed where it is too wet. 
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Pka«.'—Sow, (luring* t.ho uioLith, adar^v ven-etabio; 

tlioy are always in i^ood doiuajid. Pla-ut in rows threes feet apart, 
so tliai. (vitlier tlu‘ liors(‘ or Ixand hoe caiU be worked between the 
TOWS. Manure well with superphosphate, and sulphate of potash. 
Next season tlie nilro^au'ious bacteria will no doubt be available in 
larn'er (]ua,ntiti(‘s ; tills season th(‘. sup|)Iy is liuiited. 

'Potatoes.. In the warmer districts ])otat.oes ean be 'planted 

out; where there is still danger of frost the grouild should be 
prepared ready f<)r plaiitiiig oiit later on. ' . 

Tomatoes. -Piants for early planting can be raised iiinler 
glass (»r in boxes, whi<*Ji can b(i carried inside at night. Only plant 
sniooth-sldiuu^d varieiies, th(‘ wrinkled, ones are of very little value. 

Turn' n‘a. -Thin out those already U[^ and plant a few more 
rows for later usee Swedes will probably smweed I Matter than white 
turnips at tliis time. Ail wee<ls should he kept and the ground 
betweiUi the rows kept well hoed. , 

Farm, —Seo<Iing opera-tions should now have been w>mpleted 
in all parts, the see<l-driils (!lea.ned and put away for a.nother seaisou. 
Owing to th(‘ ea.rly rain s(‘(^<Iiiig opera,tious liave been unduly 
diJajed, ami, as usual, a, numlier of pe{,>[)le were unable to get in all 
they anticipated owing t(> th(‘. ground becoming too wet. This again 
denionstrates the lu’cessity of either fallowing or getting the land 
ploughed (luring the sumunu’, so that wh(‘n the first rain comes seed¬ 
ing operations can becarricMl out without a break. Ploiigh-furrows 
or small drains should be made In places wliere the water is likely to 
lie on th(^ crops so as to run as mueli of the surplus water away as 
possible. Wet weatlier should not be a time of idleness on a, farm ; 
there are many indoor jobs to do, s\ich as repairing haimess, wagons, 
or implements, piittiug in a, f(5W nails here and there, making a 
cheap gate or two to takx^ t,lie pja,ce of the sli|)~ra.ils. If tlie chaff- 
cutter is put luider slndter, <diaif-cutting, wood-sawing, <,it(‘. can be 
done when it is not possibi(^ to work outside. A lot of ear-cockle 
has been sown in th<j wheat this si'asoii; tliis will causi^ the 
disease to sfuxv.id, and next season it will Ix^ worse tlian (.wer. All 
seed should be gra,(hxl Ixrfoni sowing, and tlam all ailuckxl ears will 
be taken out; also, if when picklihg wlu^at it is dip|H.Hl in the pi(;kle 
in an open baskad and well shaken about, most of the affected gra.in 
will float on the? surfa(;e, and can b(», nnnovcxl. If i;he ground is not 
too wet, ra|>e and muHta»rtl, for slieej) ff^ed, may still be sown, and the 
ground pi’opared for sowing lucerne yiext 'month. The land feu' 
luccHiie requires to be tfloroughly well worked.,■ and to be q'uite free 
from weeds, A lucerne c.rop rem.ains in the ground along time, and 
it will be found profitable to put the necessary work into the ground 
before sowing the seed. 
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LOCAL' MARKETS^ REPORTS. 


MEssiiS. F & a PIESSE, THEO. LOWE, & Co., Ltd., REI»OB/r. 

Messrs. Piesse, Lowe, & Co., Ltd., report as folL'>wB imdor date of tJth 
:~giipplies of fruit, for the last month, especially apples, Imve 
Tery large, but we expect a falling off in local apples. Large supplie.s of 
imported are coming forward. I’be. following are the present prices realise<l; 
—Apples, Rome Beauties, are selling at from (is. 6d. to lOs. a case ; Ereiich 
Crabs, at from 7s. 6d. upwards; Jonathans realised at froiti Bs. dd. to lOs, 
diacase; Scarietts, at from 5s. 6d. to Hs, 9d. a case; Rhymors, Bs. Bd. to 
7s. 6d, a case; Sturmers are selling at from B$, Bd. to 8vS. 6d. a CJiHc; Stone 
Pippins are realising at from 5s. to 7s. 9d. a case. Pears have bcHui very 
scarce, and we are selling the best dessert kinds at from 12s. to IBs, a ctise ; 
Thompsons are selling at from Bs. 9d. to 8s. 9d. a case ; and iiiixcd varieties 
from 6s. 9d. upwards; cookers, from 5s. 9d. upwards. Oranges : IVx'al, ar<‘ 
selling at from 58. 6d, to 7s. 9d, a case. The best Navels, makiiig at 
from 14s. 9d.’to IBs, 6d. a case. Mandai-incs are Bolling at from !2 h. 
to 16s. a case. Lemons, 10s. 8d. a case. Bananas are selling at from 4s. to 
to 5s. 6d. Raisins, 4id. to 6d. per lb. Almonds, Od. a lb. Vegetal)les have 
been coming forward in very large quantities, and prices in consequence 
have been very low for this time in the year. Local potatoes, in the early 
part of the month, 'W'ere in fair quantities, and the price ranged from ,1>B per 
ton upwards. The present price for good potatoes (l<»cal) is from lOs. to 
Jllperton; cabbage is selling at from 2s. 3d. to 28. Bd. a bag ; beetroot, 
making 6d.; spinach is selling at from 5d to la. 2d.; Chinese turnipB, 5d.; 
and other varieties are selling at from 4d. to lid. per do/.en bunches ; 
rhubarb is selling at from Id. to l|d. per lb.; water-cress, 6d.; 
are selling at from 2s. to 4s. 6d.; cauliflowers are soiling at from 28, 9d. up to 
7s.; carrots, 7d.; celery is selling at from 7d. to 2s. 3(1 Poultry : We had 
very good supplies forward, and the following are the prices realised: — 
Turkey gobblers are selling at from lOs. to 17s^ a pair; hens, at from Hs, to 
10s.; ducks are in good demand, the best selling at from Bs, up to bs. B<1. a 
pair; fowls are selling at from 4s. 6d. to 6s. 3d, a pair ; chic^kens, at from 2s. 
to 28i Bd. a pair. Eggs, 28, 2d, to 2 h. 4d. per doxen. W(-3 havti had several 
consignments of pork forward during the month, and the price r<3aliHed Ims 
been about Bd. per lb. 


THE PERTH FRUIT,AND PRODU E EXCHANGE. 

The Perth Fruit and Produce Exchange report for the month (»nding 
8th June as follows 

F/mL— There have been good supplies of scmsonable fruits forward 
during the month, and satisfactory price,s have been s<HJured for tlio pro¬ 
ducer. A|)ples, of course, have Been the main sources of supply, and soxne 
very flue samples of Jonathans and Rome Beauties have been ciisposed of. 
These’ varieties, together with Cleopatras, are favourites with 'buyers. 
Prices for these lines have run from 8s. to 12s. Cookers have been in good 
demand at from 78. to 9s, Grapes are now finished. In the early part of 
the month, Doradillos realised from 5s. to 6s. 6d.; Muscatcjia, Bs. to Bs.; 
Wortley Halls, up to 8s. Pears have met with a very ready sale, and prime 
specimens have yielded up to 14s. Quinces*. This useful variety of fruit 
has also sold well at prices ranging from 4s. to 6s. Lemons also have 
q^uitted readily at from Bs. to Ss., according to sample and sIkc. Oranges 
are now coming along inffiir quantities, and navcils meet with ready sale at 
from 9s. to lls.; St. MichaeTs, Bs, 6d. to 7s. Mandarins are just beginning 
to arrive, and good samples are worth X2s. to I4s. 6d; medium, 98. to 10s. 
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Poultry. —TIkto liave iKjen rej^ular supplies of these forward, hut prices 
ha¥e l)een somewliat low, except for really good lines of killing birds, and 
these always bring satisfactory prices. Turkeys (gobblers), 20 s. to 22 s. 6 d.; 
hens, 12 s. to 15s. Ducks, up to 7s. 9d. Fowls, prime birds, 6 s. to 7s. 

Bf 0 s.--"TMs is somewhat a neglected line, and producers would do well 
to keep their attention directed to the supply and demand of the same. At 
the moment fresh eggs are worth 2s. 3d. 

Vegetables .—We have had tremendous supplies of these, but the 
demand is somewhat below the supply. 


HENRY WILLS & CO.^S REPORT. 


Skin and Hide. 

Messrs. Henry Wills & (!o. report under date, 9th June, as follows;— 

Sheepskins .—Since our last report prices have been very steady for all 
classes with a tendtmey upwards, especially for sound-pelted, slightly 
courses woollod skins. Best clean full-woolled sound merinos are worth up 
to 7,Id. per pound, and the same in crossbreds 7id. per pound ; | w^oolled. G|d. 
to 7 .|d.; and other classes at the same rates as quoted last month. 

Kangaroos .—This market has been very firm, but the American buyers 
say that they cannot .stand present rates aiid that prices must go down. 
We are, however, still olYering the (‘xtreme prices which we reported last 
month. 

Opossums .—No sales have taken place since last report, hut we have 
slightly raised our buying prices, which will reunain firm until the 21 st 
insijani, when the next sides take place in London. If the peace prospects 
remain good, prices wdll hold, or perhaps go up a little, but if the Eastern 
war continues, prices must ease eonsiderably. 

Wf^ ask all our country friends to watch for next month^s report on all 
three of tine above liiuis as it will be a very important one. 

Bides. — Vv'mm have (iase<i somewhat since last issue and present 
indications are that they will go still lower. Very heavies and special 
condition are worth from od. to r>.id. x>ec pound; other weights to 4Jd. per 
pound exc.ept, for anything extra good, which would be worth up to 4|d. 

Tallow'. —W<^ specially bring this line under the notice of farmers as it 
is wtjll worth looking aftm*. In casks in shipjiing condition it is worth 20 s, 
to 20«. ()d. per cwt„ fuid in tins 17s, to 19 b., according to quality. 

Horse hair, beeswax, horns, cow hair, etc.-, remain firm at latest quota¬ 
tions. ' ■ . . ■ ^ 

We would Bjiacially inqireBS on all growers the importance of not 
bundling and consigning their skins until they ai*e quite dry, and the neces¬ 
sity of following the suggestions as to preparing our lines for market ub set 
forth in our“ blue card of suggestions, wlxich we supply free of cost. In 
order to realise full prices it is necessary that the lines in which we deal 
should be forwarded in good order and condition. 

We. advise that all skins, but especially sheepskins, should be sent 
forward as fast as possible, as prices are very high indeed, and it is well to 
take advantage of the extreme market.' 
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II. .r. wigm:okm<] oo.’s 

Messrs. IL J. Wi^'inure it, <1o, rt^porl; n.w follow,-; in e, >rinec,|,i(:ni with Mn^ir 
daily 'sal(v^ ef pnxlucje, lu^M ;d\ P<n,-lih an-l KnnriiujMe, for Use iiionUi 
9ih JiKve 

the month tluj wiippHivs Inivo Ikhui simunvinit <j;’rc‘a,ti‘r 
than clurin}^ tho proooding-month, but wtill contijuu^ siliort of tine donuind. 
The sliorta,o-e, Inia Ikhui uuuh^ uj.) by stored chaff, ainl wo osilmalf^ tho 
rpmntity still in n,uddonee-rK’ ha,nds in Perth and Pnnsuuiilo to bo bt'-tavoon 
300 and 400 tons. It wa,s only natural to expect, that tln^ hij^h priiu,^s which 
have ruled during the mouth would induce farmers and holders to send in 
consignments to Pertli markets, un<l these will probably <‘.ontaiuie until 
practically tho whole of the, chaff in producers’ Immls is c.xha.ustod. Pnun 
careful a.nd exhaustive. iiKpiirievS made by oxirp(dves throughout tlu^ 
we estimate that there is a very considera,hI<' shorta,go of t,h(‘ Kt,a,t,o’s 
requirements, and t,his shortage will proba,hly mulco itself a,on tidy bdi; 
during the months of July, August, and Septeinlior. trim ma,rk(‘t h.-is ruhid 
remarkably firm during the whole of tlie month, {Uid w'o havi,^ no ehange 
whatever to record in prices. P.A.Q. to prime gr(*en wluiaten remains vtn,’y 
firm, as per last monthly report, viz., £C) to Xo 2s. fal tfood iiuHlium 
wheaten, X4 10s. to X*! lbs.very good dema,nd. A c.onsidtu'ahh* proportion, 
however, of the ohalf which has been sent in rceently has be(m daanaged, 
a.nd naturally slightly lower prices,have had to las taken n,s tlie pimportion 
of the damaged chaft* became greater, (rood oa,tf‘n chaff luaintaiiiH its 
value, and for a few trucks, really prime, X5 could probably be obta,ined 
under the hammer. Daring this month tho whole <,»f tho stored cliaff in 
Perth will probably bo disposed of, and, should comparativtdy short supplies 
be then experienced, higher prices must, in our opinion, ruhe 1V> those 
farmers and speculators who hold we do not think tliero is any lu^ed what" 
ever to anticipate lower values ruling. Should 3arg(^r supplies conici in 
temporarily, probably lower prices rvould occur for a day or tw(», buf as the 
produce buyeCvS are keenly alive to the situation, there is no doul)t that they 
would welcome any slight fall to replerdah their priisent cxhj.mst<Ml stocks. 
We repeat our previous opinion that a X5 10s. market may eaBily looked 
for, and we s.hoakl not be surprised to see same during June. Idie 
Fremantle market is always erratic, and during the woivk prices luiv<,5 noli 
ruled quite so firm as Perth. This, however, is no cribu'ion whateven*, aaid 
very often we find it necessary, in order to sec.ure a fair pric.c for otn* (jon- 
wtitiients, to rail chaff back to Perth which has been consigmxl to Frmmmtlo 
in error. At best tho Bh'omantle market is a v(.’iry s,uiatl orux During tho 
week ended to-day 81 trucks only hav(‘ been auctioned in Perth, 'rhis is 
nothing like the quantity required for Perth consimuvrs, and it inust not bo 
forgotten that quite a considerable proportion (>f this chaff is again raiUnl 
to different destinations after sale. That th(,i Nortliaari |;)oo}>l<^ shares out- 
views is proved by the fact that prime grisen wheaten chaif iuis already b«xm 
raised by holders there to X5 on rails, Northam, which in (upiivahutt to 
M 10s., Perth. We will sum up oirr remarks on this commodity Ity again 
expressing our strong conviction that high prices will rule in the near 
future. 

W/ieal~Since our last monthly report a decided firmness has manifested 
itself in this market. We have sold lieayily privately during the past week 
at prices equivalent to 3s. 5d., and even higher at country stations; 3s. 9d, 
can now rea<Hly be obtained at auction for any samples \ip to and approach¬ 
ing prime milling. We look for even higher prices in the near future, as 
wheat throughout the State is, according to our advices, very well held. 

Seed Oats.—Contrary to expectations, the demand for Algerian seed has 
been heavy right up to and inclusive of this week. Importers, however, 
had cleared out most of their stocks some fortnight or three weeks ago, and 
it has been extremely difficult to fill in'Orders with satisfactory seed. 'Prices 
have ranged from 2s, lOd, up to 3s., according to quality, 
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Altji^ridn OaU.-' -'riuin^ hoeii.no lo(‘.a,l su]>pli{*s of iiioment during 

tlio riiionth, ih<‘ wlioh^ of roquiroinonfn haodrig hocn mid- with Victorian 
fVuMl /ilgcrijitiw. VailiH'.s Is. 7.\d. t.o )s. thL i'.o.h.'IVhdhoinnn^ jwHjording to 
<|ua.lity; to 2s. (5d. for good TimmIs <ni trnoks Fnaiumtlo. 

FIoiu-. - ha.v(‘ no a.!t<‘ration to roi'ord, hut vv(‘ h;iV(‘ iiia,(l(3 considera.bh* 
ajilo.s during tlHMtioiith at. .£S 7s. tJd. on mils Northaui, and have also sold 
largely Thoinais’ A.d(3h,udt‘ Staudaird a.t X7 12s. (id. f.od). Port Adelaide: 
<|_ua,riers in each ea,s<3 os. extra,. 

Bma (iiiil ihd/(f,n/,.- -'rhese (^' >!iuuo<liii(‘s hav<3 ease<l somewhat during tlie 
mouth. We a,re n<»w qiiojaug ds.oii rails Northaiu for pollard, with light 
stocks; 12s. (Id. for )>rau, with a,Iso very small stocks, d'hese prices 

permit of only light, husine.ss being done, most of th(‘ supplies being railed 
to tlie ti(bls. Bran has (tased in Sydimy aaul Melbourne, and may iio^v be 
(pioted there a,b h-ld. a.nd P>d. respcetively; pollard, lOd. and t’.o.b. 

respectiv(3ly. On spot, wo .bfi 10s. for bran and for pollard. 

Bran Bagi^. — Ha.ve lirnuMl slightly, have moved off considerably 
during* the month. W(3 invit<3 (‘orrespondenco from fanners recpiiring, as w© 
continue to hold <mr usual stoelcs. 

[fay and Hiraw. — Vovy liitde Imsiness has been done during tli (3 month. 
Straw nmy be <piotied at iJ2 on ra.ils Perth. 


THE CLIMATE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
DURING MAY, 1905* 


Tlie w(‘ather for th<^ month was very stormy and interesting. 
It generfilly liappenH that a <h‘tiuite <late can be assigned for the 
oomnnuKjement of winter, a,ml in ilu‘ present (*.ase, the season broke 
on 1st M,ay. 

There wonc t lirf^e main disi.urb.inci^s al.Te(;tiug the weather, and 
it is (‘.onsidicred worl-h wlule to study these a litth^ in detail, for it 
seems not unreaHoira.ble t.i> Huppose tliat tlie nnmner in which a 
Boasoii aniionmses il.seif will in time afford a cine to the character of 
the weatlnn’ for the nnnaimler of tlie Heason. At the beginiiing of 
tile month barometers wm'f^ falling and a depression was evidently 
approaching the Liteuwin. On the morning of tlie 2nd the winds 
were west and sonth-west; tlieiice to Esperance, east of which they 
were north and, nort.ha^ast. On the 3rd tliey had backed, being 
north-west in the extreme south-west, elsewliere north, and north¬ 
east in South Australia., On the 4th north-west at Leenwin, thence 
west and south-west as far as Eiiela, and still north to north-east 
in South Australia. On the l>th tliey had backed to north-west 
and north ail along our coast. On each occasion the barometer fell 
as the wind backed from west or south-west towards the north, with 
tendency to finer weather, and rose as the wind came round again, 
with heavy squalls ami,rain. 
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The al)ove iiiuBt he (‘.oivipared with tia* in, iln^ «out;li- 

east portions ol: Australia, vvliere a “ WiiH estahlislnMi over 

Tasmania on the ,1st, and this was t^ra«,lually squec^zetl innihwjirds 
towards .New South Wales a,n<l QtuHuisland. 

When the anti*eycl(,)ne was dcitiiiitely estal)lisli.eM] t,her«„% tlm 
“low” south of our own coast mana.^ed to piiss alou^^ tow;ir<,ls 
Tasmania, .and was followed by a “ hi}..ch ” ov<n‘ our .soutliern 
districts, with finer weather. 

This “ hif^h,” which came in from the Indian Ocean on the 
7th, passed slowly eastward, reachine^ Adelaide on the Tith, and 
Melbourne on the 15th. 

On the lltli another “low” a[>proaclie<l our west <*,oast, tlie 
isobar of 30'0 running right round the western coast line. On the 
12th (just when the “ high” had reaclnid Adelaide), the wind had 
veered to west-north-W(,?st, at Leeuwin, but was n<.)rtherly tl:u‘n(,!e to 
Buela. On the 13th heavy rain was recorded in all w(:‘stem 
districts, as far north as Onslow. On the 14th (Sunday) reports 
were somewhat incotnplete, but westerly winds had only reached 
Albany. On the 15th, it had backed to nortli west at Leeuwin and 
Albany. The “high” was now at Melbourne. On the 16th, the 
wind remained north-west, but the barometers had risen, tlie “ low ” 
apparently going southwards. The “high” was now beginning to 
work up the east coast. On the 17th, winds had reached south-west 
at Leeuwin and Albany, thence eastwards west to north-west, and 
north to north-east in South Australia. The “high ” was now olf 
the Eastern coast near Sydney, By the 18th a rapid niovemmit 
eastwards had taken place, the “ low ” being south of Victoria, and 
a “ high ” passing over our southern districts. Next day (19th) 
the “ high ” reached Adelaide, then progressed slowly eastward. 
On the 20th, the third disturbance of the month apf.>roach(Ml our 
west coast, rain being reported at Carnarvon and Winning Pool, 
and barometers fell rapidly. On the morning of the 2lBt> 
centre was near Banbury, certainly nortli of tlie 'Leeuwin. This 
point is important, in view of the tlieory 1 have advocated a-s to the 
direction whence these storms approach our c-oast. At 8 a.rn. on 
the 21st the barometer was reading 29-55 at Cape Li:?(,a,iwin, wind 
east; 29*52 at Cape Naturaliste, wind east; 29*46 at Bunlniry, 
wind north-north-west; 29*60 lit Perth, wind north-west; and 29*71 
at Oeraldton, wind south-west. The “ low ” then worked down the 
coast and round the Leeuwin (the wind veering, not hacking at this 
place); and on' the morning of the 22nd the wind was west-south- 
west at Leeuwin, north-west at Albany, thence north and north-east 
to Adelaide.' Oh'the 23rd, it was westerly as far as Eyre, north-' 
west at Eucla, thence north and north-east in South Australia. 
So far, the “low” 'had gone'straight ahead, bht the wiirds now 
began to 'back^ again, and, on the 24th they were north-west and 
north all along our south coast, but still north and north-east in 
South Australia. On the 25th, winds were westerly from Leeuwin 
to Esperance, thence north-west to Eucla, and thence north. On 
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tlie 2(>tli iliey had bsieked again, being north-west at Leeiiwiii and 
Albiiiiy, tlience north. During the last few days the “'high,” 
whi(*h ha,d reaeluHl iVdelaide o'n the 19th, was moving* very slowlv 
•ea,stwa,rds, and (w<,mtiially, on the 2()th, seems to ha,ve passed riortli- 
waials up the east, coast, to tlu^ neighbourhood of Brisbane. After 
this our “ low” moved rapi<lly towards Tasmania, and the weather 
moderate<l. 

We see, therefore, that the three disturbances wliich ushered in 
the present winter scsison, and produced siah abundant rain 
throughout our State, were similar in character. They each pos¬ 
sessed a, haiture which rcipiires careful stmly, as it is due to this 
parti<ndar clKiraeteristic that the downpour was so heavy. As a 
gmieral ride, any winter “ low” which arrives at the Leeuwiii has a 
temlency to ]>a,ss (aistward or east-south-cast towards Tasmania, 
giving hca.vy (coastal rain as it ])asses, with winds in tlie north-west 
<|nadrant. Under normal c-onditions, the wind gradually veers west, 
south-west, ami soutli, and the w<nith<T moderates. But in the 
present case each of the Ihrec,^ “ lows ” found itself unable to pao- 
ceed on ac(!Ount of the presema? of a very slowly-moving “ liigh ” hi 
South-east Australia oi* Tasmania, and seemed to rebound two or 
three times. Thus, as the “ low ” moved eastward, winds would veer 
to the west, tilien as the “low” relmiinded from the “high” they 
would back a,gain to m)rth-Avest and north, and the squally weather 
would start all over again as the “ low ” made another attempt to 
move eastward. 

When the “ high ” wjis finally rmnoved, in each case travelling 
norihwa,rd, the “ low ” ru,sh(‘d forward rapidly, bringing heavy rains, 
to Soutli Australia as it |>a.ssed, but with (dearing weather following 
a-lmost imiuediately. The result of the whole movement was that 
we luul a. rainfall far in t‘xcess of th(‘ averag<;% whereas in Soutii 
Australia:, ihough there wen^ two or three good downpours, the 
gemu’al cha.raetm’ of th(^ weaiher was that of an umluly prolonged 
Btnnm<‘r—warm, dry, ami dusty. 

It will b<;^ se»m from i\m a,l>ove what an importaint pui-Tt the 
TaiSnninian observations pla.y in even the daily forecasting for tluB 
Slat(N Jis iVom iiiem may c<m’u^ iim first intimation of the movement 
of the “liigh” |yn‘ssure. UnlVvrtuiiately, under present arraiige- 
Trjients, tluise obsmwations are not always received in time to l)e 
iitilisi'.'d,. 

On the whole, the pressure was unusually low, ranging from 
■04inch below normal in the extreme north to over a quarter of an 
imdi in defect in southern districts. The temperature, was generally 
above the average in the interior and northern portions of the State. 
In west and Honth coastal district-s it was below in the day and 
alK)ve at night, having considerably less diurnal range than usual. 

Frosts have not yet started, the lowest reading of a terrestial 
thermometer being 31’0 at Southern Cross. 




Climate of Western Australia during May, 1806 . 
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EAIHFALL for April, 1905 (completed as far as possible), and foi^ 
May, 1906 (principally from TelegrapMc Reports), 


►Stations. 

Afeil. 

May. 

Stations. 

ArEiL. 

May. 

05 

0-H 

Izi 

^05 

0^ 

No, of points. 
100 = lin. 

1. 
o| 

m 

Si 

OH 

£"11 

% 

5 

°8 

OH 

4:;t 
^ * 

r 

East Kimebrley : 





North-West : 





Wyndham 

38 

2 

Nil 

... 

Wallal . 

20 

1 

215 

5' 

6-Mile . 





Condon. 

28 

1 

201 

6 

Tlie Stud Station 





Pardoo . 

Nil 


... 

... 

Carlton. 

69 

2 



DeGrey River ... 

118 

i 


... 

Rosewood Downs 





PortHedland ... 

9 

2 

879 

(5 

Argyle Downs ... 





Boodarie 





Lisadell. 





Warralong 

40 

1 



Turkey Creek ... 

42 

2 

Nil 


Muccan. 





Ord River 





Ettrick. 





Alice Downs 





Malgie. 





HalFs Creek 

41 

3 

9 

1 

Eel Creek 





Nicholson Plains 

... 




- Station Peake ... 

155 

8 



Flora Valley ... 

61 

3 



Coongon. 





Ruby Plains 





Warrawagine ... 





Denison Downs... 





Bamboo Creek ... 

2(5 

2 

144 

*4 






Marble Bar 

Nil 


207 







Warrawoona ... 

3 


109 

4 

West Kimbeeley; 





Corunna Downs... 










Nullagine 

io 

’1 

202 

3 

Ob again a 

Nil 




Mt. Edgar 





Beagle Bay 

155 

’3 



Kerdiadary 

n” 



... 

Pt. Torment 

31 

2 



Roy Hill. 




... 

Derby . 

Nil 


*6 

1 

Middle Creek ... 

N'i 




Yeeda . 

32 

2 



Mosquito Creek 

N 




Diveringa 





Mulga Downs ... 

7 

1 



Leopold" Downs... 

iii 

’3 



Woodstock 

Ni 




Fitzroy Crossing 

79 

2 

1 

1 

Mt. Florence ... 





Fltaroy (C. Blythe) 



... 


Tambrey 

Nii 




Quanbun 

206 

3 

... 


Millstream 

80 

1 1 


... 

Nookanbah 





Yandyarra 





Broome. 

Nii 


118 

*3 

Mallina ... 





Roebuck Downs 

37 

i 



Whim Creek 

Nii 


269 

’3 

Thangoo... 





Cooyapooya 

Nil 




;/ La Orange'Bay... 

2 

1 

' 1% 

1 ■ 

1 

Woodbrooke ... 
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EA.INFALL— continued. 


Stations. 

ACril. 

May. 

Stations. 

April. 

Mat. 

No, of points, 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

33 

g fl 

‘Sa 

£■11 

^8 

No. of web 
days. 

No, of points. 
100 = lin. 

No. of wet 
days. 

No. of points. 
100 = lin. 

V. ^ 

NobtH"W kst— cont. 





G-ascotne— contd. 





Croydon . 

Nil 




Dirk Hartog Island 

82 

2 

374 

12 

Balia Balia 



... 

... 

Sharks Bay 

37 

1 

499 

14 

Eoebonrn© 

Nii 


265 

5 

Kararang 

62 

2 



Cossack. 

Nil 


416 

5 

Meedo . 





Sherlock 

Nil 




Tamala. 

68 

3 



Portescue 

Nil 


256 

4 

Wooramel 

27 

4 

277 


Mardie. 





Hamelin Pool ... 

17 

3 

398 

io 

Mt. Stewart 





Byro . 

37 

2 



Yarraloola 

Nil 




Yarra Yarra 

Ni 




Chinginarra 





Berringarra 

18 

2 



Onslow... 

Nil 


m 

7 

Mt. Gould 





Peedanmllah ... 

42 

1 



Moorarie 

26 

2 



Bed Hill. 





Wandary 

Nil 



... 

Mt. Mortimer ... 

Nii 




Peak Hill 

50 

2 

153 

7 

Peake Station ... 

2:1 

i 



Mt. Fraser 





Wop^oola 





Abbotts . 

Nii 


165 

6 

Nanutarra 





Belele . 

Nil 


374 , 

10 

Yanrey. . 





Mileura. 

14 

2 

429 

13 

Point Oloates ... 





MillyMilly 

22 

2 

372 

10 






Manfred 

17 

3 

496 

13 






New Forest 

24 




O-ASCOYNB : 





Woogorong 

38 

i 

275 

li 

Winninj^ Pool ... 

Nil 


S 06 

7 

Boolardy 





Coordalia 





Twin Peaks 





Towara . 

84 

i 



Billabalong 

mi 




tlllawaiTa 

Nil 




Wooleane 

10 

i 

m 

‘r 

Marooriali 





Woolgorong 

5 

4 



Oifford Creek ... 





Murgoo . 

41 

2 

232 

H 

Banj^emall 





Yallalonga 

4 

1 


•- 

Mt. A,ugnBt'U8 ... 

... 




Meka . 

98 

1 

257 


Minnie Creek , .. 

Nil 




Mt, Wittenoom ... 

46 

2 

282 

10 

Yanyeareddy ... 





Nannine . 

7 

1 

369 

10 

Williambiiry 




... 

Star of the East,.. 

Nil 


309 

7 

Booloogooroo ... 





Annean. 





Wandagee 





Coodardy 

i 


259 

*8 

Bernier Island ... 




... 

Cue . 

6 

1 

349 

12 

Boolathana 

*2 

'l 



Day Dawn 

12 

1' 

377 

e 

Carnarvon 

IS 

2 

327 

19 

Lake Austin 

101 

1 

333 

7 

Brick House 

46 

2 



Lennonville 

56 

2 

385 

12 

Doorawarrah ,.. 

12 

1 



Mt. Magnet 

46 

3 

281 

13 

Bintholya 

5 

1 


... ■ 

Challa . 

21 

2 

227 

12 

Mungarra 




... 

Youeragabbie ... 

Nil 


355 

8 

Clifton Downs ... 





Black Bange ... 

30 

‘3 

349 

11 

Dairy Creek 

Ni” 




Murrum. 

25 

2 

212 

8 

Dppor Clifton 




.. 

Burnerbinraah ... 

90 

5 



Dow ns 





Barnong. 

39 

1 3 


... 
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It A INF ALL— eoniinuikl. 


i 

A run.. ! 

M'av. 


Ai'U.ti,, 

May, 

.STA'J'KINH. 

fl a 

OH 

4j I 

.§i 

O 


HTATtONS. 

a 

‘Sh 


m 

3i.s 

4.J 


H 1! 

'S 





■sf? 





Oo 




d'^ 

"^8 

6^ 





A 

A 


A 

G'Awcotnk— (umtil. 





South-Western 





Mellenbye 

^ 70 

4 

242 

13 

Division, Central 





Ya'J< 40 tj . 

44- 

3 

225 

10 

(Coastal) : 





W’aj4i.?'a Wa<y^‘a ... 

43 

3 

2(>3 

13 

Gingiu. 

126 

5 

7i);i 

18 

Ixabyoii. 


1 

283 

10 

Belvoir. 

173 

1. 

901 

IS 

I’allyrauj;^ 

Nil 


358 

12 

Wandu. 

219 

9 

8-17 

24 

Gullewii. 

20 

3 



Guildford 

143 

5 

860 

22 

Mural 

57 

2 

259 

10 

Kalbyamba 

1B6 

4 

899 

23 

'Wyfljijee. 

87 

3 



Cannin g W ’ Pr ’ w ’ ks 

211 

4 

1124 

18 

G'Ullewa House... 

55 

" 4 



Perth Gardens ,.. 

157 

5 

848 

21 






Perth Observatory 

164 

5 

871 

23 






Subiaco. 

152 

4 

8-10 

20 

Soxjth-AVest Divi- 





Clareiiioiit 



817 


SION (Northern 





J’orest Dale 

386 

S 



Part): 



■ 


Jandakot 

120 

‘1 

i)94. 

17 

Murchison House 

54 

4 



Fremantle 

70 

'1 

732 

24 

Mt. View 

3 

1 



Eottneat. 

117 

4 



Mumby. 

39 

5 

433 

13 

Armadale 

153 

3 

90S 

19 

Tuin . 

Nil 




Bookingham 

144 

4. 

(>95 

17 

Northampton ... 

53 

5 

446 

14 

JaxTahdale (Norie) 



1251 

22 

Karra Tarra 





.Tarrahdale 

198 

6 

130S 

22 

Tibradden 

62 

6 

493 

16 

Sei’j>entme 

160 

{) 

Kvjd 

21 

Myaree ... 

92 

4 

563 

14 

Mandurah 

184 

4 

J0!9 

19 

Sand Spring's ... 

4-3 

3 


... 

Bly thewood 



921 

23 

Mullewa. 

18 

5 

m 

12 

Pinjarra . 

180 

'*4 

925 

19 

Kockatea 

10 

4 

445 

9 

Yarloop. 

81 

•1. 

913 

22 

Geraldton 

49 

5 

604- 

16 

Harvey. 

85 

5 

977 

22 

White Peak ... 



615 

10 

Upper Murray ... 

184 

5 

1092 

23 

Greenoxxgli 

9;i 

3 

•185 

14 





Bokara. 

105 

4 

554. 

17 

South-West, Oen- 





Doiigam 

65 

4 

725 

14 

ti4AXj Part (In¬ 





Brookman’s Hills 

53 

3 

387 

15 

land) ; 





Strawberry 

40 

3 

555 

17 

Dowerin 

59 

3 

' 42,1. 

,15 

Nangetty 





Momberkine 

(B 

3 

S 31.5 

1,4 

Mingenew 

57 

*4 

506 

16 

Newcastle 

72 

5 

1 <K!7 

19 

Brella . 

28 

1 

54‘.1. 

13 

Eumalga 

115 

5 

6-I.S 

20 

Tandenooka 

22 

1 

502 

15 

Northani 

105 

6 

1.00 

18 

Bothesay 




... 

Grass Valley ... 

101 

■1 

351, 

15 

Condingnow 

35 

*3 



Meckering 

69 

.1 

347 

' .17 

Field's ihnd 

37 

5 



Ounderdin 

,106 

•1. 

397 

15 

Garnamah 

56 

5 

442 

13 

Codg-Codgin ... 

60 

3 



Watlieroo 

51 

3 

422 

17 

Yarragin 

67 

3 



Dandaragan 

115 

5 

575 

17 

Doongin. 

78 

3 

233 

io 

Moora . 

54 

4, 

431 

14 

Cutenning 

133 

6 

309 

16 

Yathei’oo 

92 

3 

597 

14 

Whitehaven ... 

131 

5 

i 450 

14 

Walebing 

67 

6 

510 

19 

Sunset Hills ... 

116 

5 



Bound Hill 

42 

4 

539 

14 

Cobham. 

132 

5 

455 

18 

New Norcia 

104 

4 

474 

15 

Yenolin. 

97 

3 



Wanuamel 

182 

j ' 

5 

(>72 

1 

i 18 

i 

Mt, Caroline ... 

69 

3 

267 

12 
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A niiL. 

May. 


A. Pit I L. 


; 





d 


Stations. 

.2.3 

OrH 

0) 

.3 S 

Cr-, 


Stations. 

.3.9 

0 


^ li 


riTll 



^11 



Oo 

.0 



o'“ 


3 0 



p; 



Yi 


OrH 

Y 


SOUT H-W KST, C RN - 





S 0 U T H-W E S T — 



TBAU —wniiL 





continued. 



Yov\ . 

129 

7 

51K 

20 

Mordalnp 

252 

10 

DalcJu'ido’o 

1 (*»5 

6 

M)9 

21 

Decskle. 

293 

11 

Beverley 

201 

0 

671 


Eiverside 

200 

9 

Bally Bally 

177 

7 

4.-1.K 

,16 

Balbarnx> 

275 

5 

Bakda-lo. 



4.93 

10 

Wil^ariip 

219 

10 

'Bai*ririj>,i'iOii 

160 

3 

4 ..,18 

16 

Dennini^mi) 

268 

6 

Qua! in . 

161. 

4 

465 

12 

Bridj^etown 

185 

10 

8tnck Hill 

166 

5 

515 

15 

Westbourne 

295 

10 

SuMiiin^' Hill ... 

172 

7 

567 

19 

Hilton . 

209 

7 

Brook ton 

125 

4 . 

520 

16 

Greonbushes ... 

2()0 

7 

Wand^Jiinj^ 

125 

1. 

766 

16 

Greenhelds 

358 

6 

Glen Bril 

193 

7 



Glcmorchy 

185 

5 

Pingelly 

IKK 

5 

535 

15 

Williams 

113 

6 

Yonian. 

19S 

7 

456 

16 

Arthur. 

150 

4 

Mari’iidonjj; 

127 

■1. 

971 

1.9 

Darkan. 

14.9 

2 

Bannister 



855 

17 

Waf^in . 

106 

5 

Wounaiuiiita. ... 

150 

7 



Glencove 

162 

8 

Narrofj^in 

171 

7 

599 

18 

Dy liabiiiji*' 

147 

9 

Narroj^in 8ta. t(*. 

190 

7 

683 

22 

Katanning 

161 

7 

Fn.rni 





Kojonuj) 

337 

7 

Wickepiri 

21 s 

5 



Broomehill 

200 

10 

Gillimanitif^ 

MO 

5 



SimnyRid(3 

Talbot Hous(^ ... 

21,5 

10 

Bunkin}^^ 

119 

3 



1 140 

6 

Bidlo(dc Hills ... 

no 

6 



Woodyarrup 

194 

9 






Mianeliii-) 

231 

4 






Oranbrook 

255 

7 

South“W iwi’ Divi¬ 





Tocdbrtinup 

Tambellnp 

303 

10 

sion (»S OUT HR UN 





4,12 

11 

Pak/i'} ; 





Woogeuollup ... 

249 

9 

Bmilmvy 

121 

9 

877 

21 

Mt. Barker 

5‘1:5 

13 

Brunswick 

147 

3 

1,017 

21 

Kendonup 

‘1.80 

10 

Col1i(^ . 

134 

6 

940 

55 

St. Wkndnirgb's... 

532 

11 

CBtai Mca'vyii ... 

335 

7 

1,077 

21, 

Forest Hill ... 

532 

13 

DoniiyOrook 

IK I. 

7 

1,134 

23 

Wilson’s Inlet ... 



Boy an lip 

11H 

5 

874 

2.4 

Deninjirk 

400 

ii 

S’tvrndaie 

203 

6 

1,102 

21 

Gra,Bmere 

342 

13 

Biisseltou 

73 

6 

767 

20 

Albany. 

327 

15 

Quindalup 

80 

4 

84.4 

19 

Kingfeiver 

504 

^ 8 

Capo Naturaliste 

137 

4, 

745 

21 

Point TGng 

326 

13 

Glen Sossie 



688 

22 

, Breakaea 

386 

19 

Lower Blackwood 

1 202 

*4 

853 

18 

Cape Riche 

509 

8 

Karrklale 

394 

14 

1,280 

24 

Ohorilallnp 

150 

7 

Capo Leenwin ... 

234, 

13 

961 

2.4 

Pallinnp. 

i 166 

4 

Biddellia 

4(34 

7 

814 

24 

Bremer Bay 

' 581 

9 

The Warren 

244, '1 

H 

693 

17 

Peppermint Grove 

664 

14 

Lake Mnir 

304 

12 



Jarramongup ... 

190 

13 

Periinsida ... 

163 

11 

84B 

27 

Ghillinnp 

196 

5 


471 


May. 



828 18 
748 28 

591 19 

751) 22 

osli 17 
1,021 18 
82(1 20 
571) 17 

641 21 

492 17 

60G 12 

490 15 

348 19 

317 16 

403 18 

752 21 
408 16 

458 19 

530 16 

337 16 

259 18 

338 18 

248 13 

385 19 

407' 21 

44.0 18 

339 2(^ 

523 25 

681 15 

633 20 

601 20 
443 14 

465 18 

581 25 

403 15 

368 17 

259 18 
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nAm¥kLL--co}itinmd. 



A Mill., 

. 

May. 

, 

Apeil. 

M'ay. 


m 


m 

4-1 . 



m 


r/i 


Stations. 

fs 

5ii 

<u 

^ a 

.3.9 

§ 

Stations. 

.3.3 

OlH 

0 

. 3.9 

0 H 

<u 


'5' 

1^. 

i'll 

Oo 

_^,o 



ill 

is 


ill 

0^ 









Eabteiin Division: 





E ASTK EN—c ontd. 

■ 




Dnral . 

37 

3 



Koorarawalyee.. 

42 

4 . 

231 

14 

Wikma. 

36 

4 

55 

4 

Karalee. 

62 

3 

230 

7 

Glim Creek 

•17 

1 

217 

4 

Yollowdine 

81 

4 . 

148 

8 

Mt Sir Samuel... 

60 

4 

365 

6 

Southern Cross... 

27 

2 

185 

8 

Lawlers. 

174 

6 

300 

13 

Parker’s Range... 

31 

8 

147 

14 

Leinster G.M. ... 





Parker’s Road ... 

26. 

1 

203 

10 

Darda . 

49 

5 

315 

8 

Mt, Jackson 

24 

2 

120 

9 

Duke ton 

55 

4 


... 

BodalHn 

60 

2 

187 

9 

Mt. Leonora 

31 

3 

426 

8 

Burracoppiii ... 

39 

2 



Mt. Malcolm ... 

13 

1 

414 

8 

Kellerberrin 

69 

4 

313 

16 

Mt, Morj^-ans ... 

12 

1 

409 

8 

Merriden 

32 

3 

255 

11 

Lavertoh 

43 

3 

462 

10 

Nangeenfiii 

-1-0 

2 

257 

9 

Murrin Murrin... 

5 

1 

343 

7 

Mango wine 

62 

2 



Ynndamindera... 

12 

1 

402 

8 

Wattoning 

Nil 




Tampa. 

23 

1 

327 

6 

Noongarin 

30 

,1. 

2.57 

9 

Kookynie 

60 

6 

386 

7 






Niap^ara. 

46 

5 

332 

7 






Yorilla. 

49 

4 

44-5 

10 

Eucla Division: 





Qnandmnie 

34 

5 








Edjudina 

92 

7 

385 

ii 

Ravensthorpe ... 

277 

14 

14)2 

.17 

Menzies. 

79 

5 

203 

7 

Coconarup 

202 

11 

... 


Mullino. 

25 

7 

251 

12 

Hopetoiin 

4-3<l- ; 

8 



Waverley 

60 

6 

240 

13 

Fanny’s Cove ... 

383 

10 



Goongarrie 

19 

5 

146 


Park Farm 

307 

11 



Mnlwarrie 

51 

4 

225 

14 

Esperance 

Gibson’s Soak ... 

461. 

12 

189 

i 15 

Bardoc.. 

4^ 

3 

168 

6 

343 

10 



Broad Arrow ... 

39 

4 

2U0 

9 

30-Milo Condenser 

303 

11 



Kurnalpi 

29 

4 

193 

9 

Swan Lagoon ... 

-494 

11 



Bulong. 

18 

3 

183 

8 

Grass Pate.h 



... 


Kanowna 

46 

4 

160 

12 

Myrup 

451) 

12 



Kalgoorlie 

43 

3 

172 

Il¬ 

Lynbuni 





Coolgardie 

67 

5 

163 

ia 

Boyatap. 

■i-Hl) 

ii ; 



Burbanks 



342 

12 

Middle Island ... 





IVoolubar 

72 

”4 

159 

9 

Point Malcolm... 





W idgiemooltha... 

82;. 

7 

180 

12 

Israelite Bay ... 

220 

12 

286 

20 

60-Mile Tank ... 

65 

5 

162 

s 

BaBiinia. 

119 

7 



Waterdale 

90 

7 



Frazer Range ... 

63 

3 

120 

8 

Norseman 

111 

7 

189 

12 

Balladonia 

57 

7 i 

1,37 

12 

Lake View 

168 

7 



Southern Hills... 

68 

5 1 



Bulla Bulling ... 

53 

3 

215 

16 

Eyre .. 

46 

7 

217 

1 13 

Boondi . 

38 

0 

196 

11 

Mundrabillia ... 

37 

5 i 



Boorabbin 

60 

5 

209 

13 

Eucla . 

78 

7 

78 

11 


The Observatory, Perth, W, E. COOKE, 

9th June, 1905. Government Astronomer. 


By Auuhority: A. Cttrtts, Acting Government PriiiterrpwthT^ 



































